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The  htciiMabff  iBterert  wlucb  «»f  late 7««n  bwbeen 
tiofi,  amorg  all  cum^  v£  the osmmnwi^fi  hmBgirmt  riaa ta  new,  and  it  ia  b» 
lie?ed  ihmanyinataiic^  mffofi^  niothoda  ^.adraiMiiig  tlua  great  «ilin«ct 
Books  httve  been  written  with  a  apcokU  irlew  ofimpamff  inatnictioti  (e 
y«>uthfi^  minda,  as  wetl.aa  of  directing  the  inqniiiea  andcratiimng  theeorionty 
of  riper  understandings^  in  these  woriia,  ao  &r  aathe^hDercf  been'  elonestaiyi 
the  principle  of  coipparison  and  clastrificaticn  has  extSBsively  fievailed  i  'pars' 
ticular  attention  has  been. paid  to  theaekctioii  and  amingemait of  Aapna'f 
things  dilTerinff  in  kind  have  beeii  kept  separste-aa  tantii  as  poasible;  and,  in 
general,  there  Has  been  a  marlted  effort  to  obsenrethe  niethocM  of  actenee,  and 
%be  laws  Dj  which  the  nnnd  is  usuaUy  governed  in  ikm  aoquieitian  oikmrn" 
ledgOi  In  this  way,  ideas  correctly  arraUg^,  and  haptpily  aseociated,  have 
been  communicated  to.  learners  and  readen^  ^»  the  varioea  snbjecta  pveaeiited 
to  their  conaderatioh.*  * '  ' 

"Ancient  History,!'  to  v?h}ch  the  reader  m  here  inffoduoed,  *'may  be 
treated  either  ethnographicalfyy  ^t.ia,  aooonUngto  thediiTeienl  natkna  inA 
states,  or  synchronica^y,  that  1%  according  to  oextain  general  periods  of  tuns^ 
Each  method  has  its  advantage  and  diMdvantflfaa;  both  Buiy,  however,  ;|e 
a  certain  extent,  be  united."  Tl^  is  a.  lemiirk  of  Heereo^t  and  the  last  was 
the  arrangement  which  he  adopted  i^  bds.  admirable  H]8t(»rv  of  the  States  of 
Antiomty^  as  well  as  in  that  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Folidcd  System  of 
Europe^  In  the  present  volume,  tiie  subject  has  been  treated  unoer  an  ar 
rangement  somewhat  similar,  both  ^ne^thods  being  oomhined,  as  £Eur  as  oould  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  ^nchronicid  m^od,  however,  predomiBtftesi 
and  that  almost  necessarily,,  i^.  ccoseqif^ce.of  the  very  distiiict  enw  tahieh 
have  been  observed  in  the  woriL  I^  therefl^re,  the  general  rei^Ier  aheuld  e3> 
perience  imy  inqonvenience,  or  dimihution  of  interest^  firbm  ihit  tempgrftiy  tttsi"- 
pension  of  the  history  of  any  single  nation,  he  still  can  piursue  theaocoiHit 
of  such  nation  in  c(mtinmty,  provided  he  will  take  it  up  in  the  successive 
periods,  and  omit,  ai  ^  >»oie  tiine,  the  history  of  other  nalioi^  But  it  is 
believed,  that  the  interest  arising  nom  the  history  of  individual  states,  is  very 
Uttle  less  on  th^  plan,  than  on  Uie  ethpogmphical,  and  even  that,  should  it  be 
(xmsiderably  less,  the  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  Uience  derived, 
woukl  be  an  ample  indemnification  for  the  loss. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  plan  of  the  pr^nt  work  should  bemore  parUcularly 
eccpiained,    It  is  briefly  ^  foUows.    In  the  fot  place,  political  history,  or  the 

-  *  As  ^afabervient  Yd  the  'imtiroir^inents  kbo^e  alluded  itk  we  mt^  apknowledge  the  agency  of 
tmmMf^tcxAf**»kmVf  meam of  mapi^  charts,  engriVintfi;  and  copious  statistical  tables, 
and  also  of  a  disdnctioA  of  type  between  what  is  more  and  what  is  less  essential  m  the  rabject 
matter  of  a  treatise.  Several  of  these  crnitrivances,  as  well  as  of  the  more  general  imprwementti, 
bare  been  extended  to  historical  productions,  as  books  designed  for  education ;  and  MpeciuUy 
neat  help  has  been  derived  from  the  last  named  particular— the  use  Of  diflerent  sizes  of  type. 
llris  aimUary  wm  suggested  bv  the  success  vrhich  attended  the  Rev.  David  Blair's  celebrated 


announced  as  developed  on  the  plan  of  that  gentleman,  with  the  avowaL  however,  that  they 
were  wholly  original,  and  with  the  reasons  of  the  common  name  whkh  they  bonu  These 
leasoos  have  now  ceased  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  present  work, 
t  ProfesBor  of  History  in  Gottwseo.  _  , 
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«  PEEFACB. 

^¥°^S^?*^J*,«*'^  "^  ^  ■«*5«*  M  divided  into  ton  period^  eaek 
biiiy  dirtrngmihed  by  tome  characteristic  tndt  The  periods  eie  then 
ctmed  on  sepuatoly.  The  important  &dtM  ot  each  aie  stated  in  larae  typa 
Old  explanations,  observations,  anecdote^  adventures,  and  interesting  pu! 
ticolan,  illustrative  of  the  ev^#s,^«idiil^jn^^l|^bgg,  and  opinions  ^HtSi  age, 
added  in  the  smaller  ^pe.  Tho  matter  m  the  smaller  type  is  praperiyiui 
expansion  of  that  in  the  larger,  or  carries  on  the  history  merely  by  tracinv 
Its  mmuter  features.  At  the  dose  of  the  period,  the  Uves  of  the  illustrkus 
peisMs  vrho.flouriilMd  ddxii^  te  same,  %m  bitroaubi^  btt^nttcE  as  thev 
ooncrtftute,  insomeautances^  apoition  of  tht»  woridPs  pofi^ 
Jiving  in  ^vijiponethradeh  the  tonMiods,  then  Hm  i«adet,  undte 
thi  Gknebal  yitmmt  is  instraeted  m  the  ge<%raphy,  boUtics,  itligion,  militap 
IT  and  naval  affiiin^  arts,  lileiatuie^  manneri,  &c  of  ancinit  nations.  By 
this^BMansliekfaraadit  into  a  dose  and  intunate  acquaintance  with  thoae 
edmmiknities  -whon  politieal  histoiT  be  has  read,  imd  can  picture  to  himself 
thelraaniwr  of  living,  thinkings  feeKng,  and  acting.  This  tetter  part  of  the 
book indudea nearir  sudi  asubdiviikMi  of  the  geiKnral  histoiy  of  ue  human 
nes^  asileeren  ealb  **the  history  c€  culture,  or  cff  humanity,  which  investi- 
MlsBtbahist«r]^of  men  as  men,  without  fiiither  refennkse  to  political  rela. 
ttens.*'  A  pomon,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  woric,  paiticulariy  the 
biograi^cal  details,  would  be  iadnded,  perhaps^  in  (he  professor's  defimtioil 
of  the  Ustor^  of  culture.  t 

A  dan  of  diis  kind,  it  is  thoa||ht,  if  fidthfbny  Executed,  must  render  his- 
tsiy  dear  and  inteUigibte ;  give  vividness  and  interest  to  its  various  topics  i 
enable  the  student  to  surmoont  the  difficuHles  arising  from  dates ;  present  a 
gensfd  view  of  the  subject  thtt  niay  be  easily  comprehended  and  jpermanent 
h  estid>lished  in  the  memory;  and  thus  lay  a  strcmg  and  lasting  foundatioil 
&r  a  knowledge  of  history.  The  subject  is  sb  anrai^ed,  that  the  whole  body 
of  andent  faistorv  ma^  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  con- 
tinuous asped,  the  pnndpd  natbiis  of  the  e^tii.  And  abo^  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  any  particular  nation  nmy  be  taken  up,  and  contempla 
ted'by  itsd£  The  student  or  reader  having  once  mastered  this  outline,  (if 
tile  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's 
wishe%  and  to  the  hnporcance  of  the  subject^)  wiO  be  qualified  to  enter  ution 
tibepenad  of  toon  extended  and  daborste  vrorks  of  ancient  bistory.  Having 
the  grand  features  of  the  subject  dirtbictly  arranged  in  hia  mind,  he  vriu 
readtff  class  whatever  addiliond  fiicts  he  tiiay  obtain.  He  may  thus  accumu^ 
late  kiiowle^  Without  dan^  of  cohfturibn,  and  increase  his  power  of  reod- 
leetionbymintipKed  aasodhtions. 

Though  the  work  heie  preeimfced tbtlM  pc^t  Is espteia^y  designed  for  th^ 
purpoa^  of  education,  it  dso  eoMemplates  the  benefit  of  those  individuals  to 
whom  the  topics  of  history  are  not  ui&nown,  by  refreshing  their  memory 
vrith  scenes  and  inddenis,  froai  which  they  have  befere  experience  pleasute. 
It  is  hoped,  moreover,  thai  the  woirk  has  been  constructed  with  sbch  a  regaid 
to  truth  and  mord  consistency^  «s  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  purity  of  nmniym 
refinement  of  taste^  and  love  of  knowledge^  of  whidi  eveiy  mmj  ought  to 
be  the  cherished  abode. 
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mTRODUCTIONt 


1.  The  term  History  comprd^ends  a  record  of  all  the  remarkable 
transacttons  which  have  taken  place  among  the  human  famdy.  It 
«  the  collected  result  of  individual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tioD ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislators 
and  rulers,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  history  deserve  a  few  remarks  in  detail* 
When  H  is  written  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  in  strict  a^^reement  with  fticts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  flimish  an  agreeable  re* 
taxation  to  the  studi»it }  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enkrge  his  stores 
.  oi  useful  knowledge ;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion in  human  society. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  aspecte  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  incidents 
which  it  brings  into  View,  it  becoihes  a  source  (^perpetual  interest  and  enjo^r 
■KBt^  l*he  novelist,  with  all  the  lioense  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  physi- 
cal and  mural  combinations  as  he  pleases,  cannot  clothe  bis  subject  witn  nail 
.^  attractions  whkh'a  reflecting  mhid  attaches  to  true  narrative. 

Tbe  view  of  past  ages  fillA  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  ^easing  melancholy 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tendeir  ^inotionoA  tM  actions,  sufiferingB,  and  chanM 
oftboee  who  were  "bone  of  our  bones,  and  flesh  of  ou^  flesh"— we  regret  that 
•wne  of  them  should  erit  have  Hved  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crlhies, 
and  that  others  should  have  died  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tinued active  laboiurs.  '  ,      ' 

Histpni'  ianproves  our  tmdenianding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  ufteful 
knowlec&e,  by  hrfn^ging  to  our  ttssistatice  theexperience  of  others— the  ^pe- 
.  lienoeofmU  tnie ;  by  makiiftg  us  acquaititiid  with  human  nature ;  bv  delivering 
the  mind  from  bigotry  and  prejudice — ^from  narrow  and  secdonal  leehngs ;  by 
opening  to  us  the  sprmgs  oi  human  afiairs,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise,  great- 
ness, decline,  and  fall  of  empires. 

There  is  something  in  toe  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects ;  of  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  attainments ;  ol 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting;  of  their  religion,  government,  and  litera- 
ture ;  which,  going  beyond  the  ^'ratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
with  mere  ideas,  teaches  us  wisdomj  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
our  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  intoresting  reflections  naturally  suggested 
to  our  thoughts. 

From  the  whole  that  history  presents  us,  we  deduce  conclusions  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  TKis  we  consider  as 
the  most  signal  benefit  derivable  from  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  gives  us, 
in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  world's  history,  a  correct  estimate  of  life  and  of  human  nature  m  all  its  va- 
riety. It  shows  us  how  man  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  whether 
upngbtly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the  same  time^  how  God  has  conducted  the 
train  of  events  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  grace. 

Speaking  in  the  way  of  aphorism,  histor^  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  dono^ 
and  of  what  he  has  cither  enabled  or  suficred  man  to  do,  on  the  stage  of  tlio 
world.  Even,  therefore,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writer,  which 
nevertheless  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  from  it ;  and  can 
hardly  help  being  impressed  with  the  gmndeur  or  solemnity  of  the  movements 
of  Providence,  in  the  destiny  agnations. 
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In  short,  it  Sa  here  that  we  are  sopplied  with  the  most  rational  entertainmeDl^ 
and  our  faculties  of  imagination)  memory)  reason,  and  judgment,  are  put  to  a 
most  agreeable  and  salutary  exercise.  It  is  here  we  learn  political  science  uid 
philosophy}  we  ascertain  t))p  n^icessitvof  g^vemm^t,  the  blessings  of  civ^- 
sation,  the  prognsss  oif«iaOl^  indPsocietj;  and  especially  it  is  here  we  see 
** «  God  emploTed 
lB.mn  the  good  ud  01  tint  chequer  Ufe,** 

and  in  all  the  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  true  religion, 

2»  History  is  derived  to  up  from  various  sources,  dlfferiiig  in  de- 
grees of  authenticity,  but  In  general  illustrating  and  con^nuing  one 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  writers,  whose 
knowledge  of  Uie  events  they  describe  may  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  ob^rvation;  inspection  of  pi^c  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplying  the  want  of  direct 
-and  regular  narrative,  sudi  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &o. 

Monuments  on  the  sui^&ce  <^  the  ground,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stone 
#r  earth,  8v»ce  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  tlie  knowledge  of  important 
events,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  history. 

'Ruins  indie«|te  the  existence  charts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  are 
still  astonishing  to  the  civilized  world.  They  affi>rd  a  knowledgeof  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  supply. ,  Such  are  the  ruins  that 
exist  m  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  tbeii^  cities,  templesj^aqoe 
diicu,  columns,  &C.  • 

-  Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  inibrmatioii. 
They  have  often  been  examined  apd  studied  ior  thai  purpose,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  possess  oonsiderable  antiquity.  Tbe  oldest  known,  belong 
•o  the,  5th  century  B.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  history. 
The  Anindelian  majrble%  so  c|dled  from  ihe  -earl  of  Arundel,  who  brought 
them  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  itaarmcs 
bearii]^  inscriptions,  and  thus  communicating  knowled^  of  aniiquiiy.  The 
Chronicle  of  Pares  is  the  most  important  of  these  inscnptSona,  as  it  oontaiils 
thechronoWyof  Athen%iromthe4imeofC€tcropsll6av  commcmly  poi  HB6 
B.C.,to2MKc^^^  *  ^*^ 
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GENEitAL  ^Division. 

HisTo^T  ma^  be  divided  into  t^  great  p^rts,  viz.  An- 
eieht  an(l*^  Modern^  Ahcieot  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004  jearsj  and  extends  from  jlh^  Creation  of  the  World  to  tlie 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Modern  History  includes  a  period 
of  1829  years,  and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  present  time. 

ObservaHon^  Ancient  HvMoty,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
eveodB  connected  with  it ;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  ihie 
oh^  of  nations;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners^ 
taints,  religion,  learning^  A^.  <tf  the  eaiiy  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive.       ' 

Period  I.  will  extend  froiri  the  Cre^tioi;!  of  the  World, 
4004  years,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  0.  This  if 
the  Ant^iluvian  Period. 

Period  IL  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  18348yeSHtt8  B.  0., 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  IIL  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egjrpt,  1491  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rune,  752 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  Thip 
is  the  period  of  Roman  Kings.  ^        , 
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Period  VII.  will  extend  from  the  Battle  of  Marathori;  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  This 
IS  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  VIII.  will  extend  from  thj5  Birtl?^  o^  Alexander,  366 
years  B.  C,  til  &e  Destruction  W  Ceerthagc^"^  146  years  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown. 

Period  IX.  will  exten Jtrom  the  Destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Coesar,  80 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  6ivil  War  between 
Mariu^  and  Sylla. 

pERiob  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaij^'  of  Julius 
OBesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Olirist,  tod 
the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  IJra.  Thio  is  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  Literature. 

Ohserviatton^.  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  some  prominent  event,  or  striking  peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  marked.  T^us,  for  instance,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
waa  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  iSie  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
"JTi^  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  that  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  $ylla,  as  nfiarking  the  jpost  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  during  th« 
last  or  10th  period,  literaturi!  greatly  flourished  among  the  Romans, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is^  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Rotaian  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  the  sione  manner,  also,  the  cha- 
racteristi<».  of  all  the  others  aiid  derived* 
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The  Aniediluvidm  Period^  extending' frmn  the  Creation 
of  the  WofrU,  Mm.  years  B.  C.  to  the  dehige,  2348f 
years  B.  C. 

Thb  Bible  aUbrdsr  the  only  authentic  history  of  ihe  first  aees  of 
the  world,  llie  events  which  it  ^af^es  of  those  ages,  are  conScmed 
by  the  appecirance^  of  ti^tute,  and  by  legeiidaty  tradition 

Section:.!.,.^  ]^y^^  rpcoids  agree  tl^t  men  an4  em- 
pires first  appeal  in  the  East.  ; :  There,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  ^e  thesub^ts  of  headi^  fehle,  are  repre^ 
sented  aa  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  the 
BMe  pmQts  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  cradle  oif  na- 
tions and  of  the  arts^and  as  the,theatre  of  the  mo^  wonder^ 
M  events^  it  only  joouicidies  with  the  general  belief  of  manr* 
kind  cm  tUs  subject ' 

The  account  contained  in  that  iMcred  book  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  A^orW, .  or  the  beginning  of  time,  is  eqmdly 
worthy  of  cre^ditt^,  Tliis,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  history  pceaents  to  us.  >.  Ilie  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schentes'they  have  adopted  tespectmg  ^<^'forma- 
tion  of  the  world,  vary  very  much  from  one  another,  and; 
most  of  them  are  .mamfestly  absurd  and  incredjil^e.  That' 
of  the  Hebrews,  v^hioh  constitutes  the  scriptural  accoimt,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  implicit  b^e£ 

2.  AccOTding  tiD;  thi^  abftount,  it  appears  that  about  5829 
years  ago,  God  called  the  visible  lu^verse  into  being,  by 
the  word  of  1^  poiyer^  that  a  deterininate  length  of  time 
vras  occupied  in  the  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  vi^rld ' 
being  prodifced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  W^'  ere-' 
ated  on  die  last  day  of  those  ife,  and  constituted  the  hekd  of. 
all  the  ammkJ  tribes ;  t^at  bis  happiness  and  increase  were, 
provided  for  by  the  in^iitution  of  marriage,  Wibich  was  soon 
aimounced  ;  that  God' savv  that  aH  ins  woiic  was  good ;  and 
tt»tt  be  rested  on  the  ^venth  diB(.y,  hallo^g^  it,  as  t  day  to 
be  devoted  to  telignpud  dolenm#ies^ 
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{The  earih,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid,- 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  The  first  thing  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation^  pf  light,  llien  the  firma- 
ment expanded,  to  divide;  ihe'^^pBf  inoni  tie  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
oed;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  jvas  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herlSiffe,  fruits,  aniOowers.  These  great  occunences 
occupied  the  first  Uiree  days.  - 

^Hie  toHowlkg  day  >^^  devoted  tdatt  nkimi^ation  of  the  earth. 
Tlif:  jieaveaji  were  wat^-djdgiyiadimied.  with  liiyridds  of  stars  -and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distingui^i  t^tween 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
.  On  the  6ftlj,and  sixtli  days^the  waters  wefereplejwsbpd;  with  fish, 
the  air,  was  filled  with  birds,  the  mjepKiows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  evetypjurt  of  the  eajlh's  surface  w^inh^  its  appropriate 

iribes,^-  •';.■'         ""■;        ,  :■  ■.'      •/" 

*  tlie  lastwdrkof  the'jsfatth  day  Wasthe  ci^^  This 

Wm  the  eto^mhig  work'  of  the  i^^hole.  G04  ferried  him  of  the  dust 
o£  't^e  ground)  bfeaOied  iritd  hiftiMwly  the  brettl^  ^  Mfe,  or  immoi^ 
tality, . ai^d  h^ce  n^aijt; becain^>  >^  liiwg'  ^aoifl.  \^<Woman  .was  also 
formed^  put  of  1jie,side  of  the  n^a^jY^ho.  was  ca^  4ato  «  deep  sleep 
for  thkt  purpose. 

After  the  creation  6f  thislielp^  for 'n:\aiti;  8ji6  was  given  to  the  lat- 
ter^ and  the  sabred  ksthution  of  nwrilage  wa^oidabi!^  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  vanouj)  nations  6£  mankind. 

^sa.matter  of  curiosity,  ai^d  iofrmmgapi^^eti^oDtrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  iScriptures,  we  will  mentipn  a  few  theories  ot 
philosophers  ailrf  others,  oii  the  fdrmation  bf.^e  tihjverse.  '  "  ,', 
-  It  Was  the  opfniou  m  Zenophaftes;  Straboi,  and  ^others,  that  thef 
earth,  and  liiee  whole  «3ntem  or  the  muve^  was  the  Deity  hinMelf ' 
Vyil\9g(>T^i  ineiiilcated^^he  famous  numerical  sy^Um  of  thet  monad: 
dyad,  and  iria^d ;  and., by  mew^s  of  his  j^acred  ^uftten^^.elw^i? 
dateilhe  fornjationoir  the  world,  and  the^s^^  , 

'  (Jther  pMlbsbphers  adherddto  the  mathematical 'system  of  squares 
and  triai^eiri;  the  ^vib$,  the  pyramid,  and  ^le  sphere^  &e:  While' 
others  maintained  the  great  eleneiiiury.lheoiyv  wihioh  refers  .the> 
qpostruetion  of^  ou^  S^ol^  Mxid  all  it  coiuains^  p6,  the  oombioations  of 
the  four  material  ele^pts,  air,  earth,  fire,  aii4.,w*^**>^^  the  as- 
sistance of  ^  fifth,  an  imitrtlteriai  and  vivifying  priri«aple. 

It  ist*eo6rd^  by  the* 'DmhmiJis,  itt  thef  pag^  of  thdr  inspired^ 
Sbastah^  that  the  angel  pistnoo,  traiisfonniiig  himself  intp  a  gteat' 
boar,  plunged  into.:the  yn^y  ak^^javKl  btou^t  i^  ttie  earth*  6m  i 
his  tnsks*  Thqc^  ^i^ed,^^pm  him  ^  mig)i^y tor^ise  ajji^  snake ;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  th|3  snake  erect  upon  the  b|p!ck  of  the  tort^Hse,  ^vA  he 
placed  the  earth  u^on  the  head  of  the  snakk      *  ,/        \  j    • 

The  tiegroes  (^  Congo  affirm  tiiatilhe  worldwa&made  by^  thte^handa  I 

(^  aagels,  exoepthig  their- .o^  country^  whidi  «he  Supreme  Beifig^  '■ 

obstructed  hu||self  ^  Uial  he  .to^  g|^  paina  tvi&  the  inhahi^awkid  i 

and  made  them  very  black  and. heau^ful  j  and  when  he  ^ad  finished; 

tha  first  man.  he  was  well  pleased  with  him.  and  smoothed  him  over 
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dead  bodi^putrifying  lay  heaped  on  ei^(;b  other,  while  e^en  the  (Hmds 
of  the  wretched  convicts  were  denied  th6  satisfection  of  weeping. 

In  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  hehk'd 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  nera*  to  be  forgot^ 
ten  in  the  records  of  human  crudty.  "  L^  them  hate  me,  so  loag 
as  ihey  obey  me."  This  monster  often  satkfied  his  eyes,  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  wljp  were  put  to  death  before  him;  and  in 
(he  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age^  and  twenty-^third 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were  imrived  at  the  h^hesl 
pitch  of  efleminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  aliilost  every 
nation  in  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality,  ft 
was  thought  a  refinement  upon  pleetsure  to  make  k  unnatu« 
ral.  Abating  their  genius,  there  never  was  a;  more  detesta^ 
ble  people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoph,  and  indeed,  du? 

mg  the  continuance  of  the  empire.     Cruelty  $^nd  lust  wer^ 

essentiai  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

jltwvaa  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberiuii  wii 
anable  to  repress,  <hi  finding  the  Roman  pec^  and  senate  smik 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart. 

Again,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essential  part  oi 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  -  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast^  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  hifew  Ciladiatoi% 
courtezans,  aild  musidaas,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainmentB, 
A  Roman  on  quittiag  a  haunt  of  infamous  pleasure,  wei^t  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  wud  beast  devouring  hikman  victims,  and  quaffing 
their  blood.  ' 

7.  Caligula  had  been  ado^teid  by  Tiberius  for  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga, 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
sentinek.  Hot^comni^ptced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius;  37  y^ars  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  wa« 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  ^nd 
moderation.  He  restored  some  oi  the  forms  of  tberepublio 
which  his  predecesscH-  had  entirely  dferegarded,  and  he  aboU 
ished  arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  6f  state.  Buttyranili- 
cal  by  nature,  in  less  than  eight  months  he  acted  put  his 
real  disf)0i8ition,  in  cruelties,  extortions,  and  impieti^,  which 
wurpaased even  those  of  Tib€du8.  ,^,^^,,( 
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"'  JoiniQg  absurdity  and  extravagance  to  vice,  he  became 
fupremely  cQntemptible,  as  well  as  detestable.  Indeed  Uis 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that.a^ccord- 
ing  to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
liature,  in  which  therfe  was  the  greatest  possible  combination 
of  vice  and  power.  He  died  by  as^ssination,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  of  his  age.     A.  C.  41 . 

§  Among  the  ernelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  murder 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Grecinus 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus  ^  aft^wards,  his  ^iUipg  many  of  \\i^  senate,  and  then  citing 
thepi  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  themsefves ;  indeed,  the  sacri- 
fice of  crowds  of  victims  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condemned  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  in  the 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  high-ways,  for  ridiculing  his  profusion. 
He  cast  great  numbers'  of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  poor  decrepid 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  un- 
serviceable citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  hiro 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironically  pitying  their  misfortunes,  and  blam- 
ing their  exe<iutioner.  And  as  tiie  height  of  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  peopie  had  but  one  neck, 
tteat  ke  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made  him 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  claimed  divine  honours, 
and  caused  temples  to  be  buHt  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  othar  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their 
I^ces.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  ii^  a  sentence  of  Homer, 
**  DO  you  conquer  me  or  I  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  comr 
1^^  incest  with  his  three  sixers,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banislied  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
conspirators  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  andjiad  even  jewels 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  /  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertahiment  of  its  visitors.  Some* 
times  indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  own  table ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  would  have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  py  death. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  building  of  a 
bridge  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  ue  sea  m  a  hdioii* 
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kms  manner,  and  which  the  first  storm  annihilated,  constituted  SHdi 
a  drain  upon  the  public  resources,  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive, 
df  a  fortune  of  £18,000.000  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  He  of  coarse  pnt  in  practice  all 
kii»is  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarks,  that 
"  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigalityi 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty." 
Against  such  a  wretch,  we  naturally  look  for  treason  and  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accompliidied  by  Casfluua 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspurators,  he  met  the  em- 
peror in  a  httle  vauhed  gallery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baUis,  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushed  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligula, 

and  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 

the  republic.     But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  the 

populace,   and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  design. 

Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 

m  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 

some  of  the  prs&torian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperofi  al 

the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;    41  A.  C. 

Claudius  was  the  unde  of  Caligula,  and  grand-son  of  Mark 

Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Claudius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education  ;  and  his  capacity  for  business  was  even  coa* 
temptible.  He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  committed  during  his  reign,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
directors,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  MessaUna,  his  wife. 
§  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indifferent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust  His  own  family 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  exterminated,  and  great  num* 
bers  of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  h«r 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  will.  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assurer 
us,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  executed  in  his  reign. 

One  enteirprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  that 
was  his  expedition  into  Britain,  43  A.  C.  He  undertook  to 
reduce  the  island,  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  gene- 
rals, Plautius  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war,  which  wa^ 
carded  on  for  several  years  with  various  sjuccess.    The  Silurea 
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or  inh?tfcitants  oif  South  Wales,  under  tlieir  king,  Caractaciia, 
(Caradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resdstance,  though  without  avail  in 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  en> 
peror  was  persuaded  to  put  lier  to  death  for  her  shameless  in- 
fideUty  to  him.  Afterwards  ht  married  Agiippina,  the  daugh- 
kfr  of  his  brother  Oermanicu%  who  had  poisoned  her  fonnet 
husband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  him. 

.  Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  (called  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  the  deatli  of 
het  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possible, 
any  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  the 
pfteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 
'  §  Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were 
Petus  and  his  faithful  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Ceoina  Fetus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  ship  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  had  beeai  long  the  partner  of  his  affec- 
tions and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
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"  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his  quality  a  few  slaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  these 
ofRoes,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinue."  Her 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prcfvail  She  therefore  hired  a  fisher- 
rnan's  bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hu^ 
band  was  conveyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous 
disorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  death, 
and  in  her  visits  to  her  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerftilness. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  only 
left  her  husband^s  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

"WTien  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arria 
hsed  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  ending 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  thepoinard,  and  stabbing 
herself  in  his  presence,,  presented  it  to  him  saying,  "  it  gives  me  no 
J)dn,  my  Petus.'^ 

9.  *Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  se\^en  millions  inhabi 
tants,  a  number  s6  prodigious  that  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could' prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Corruption 
tod  luxury  were  excessive.      The  Roman  military  spirit, 
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(bough  much  relaxed,  still  contiooed  to  aweinaiddod,hytlie 
terroc  of  its  name. 

10.  Nero  Clavid^us,  (the  name  he.  assumed^)  the  soa  cf 
Agrippina,  succeeded  to  the  empire  (54  A.  C.)  under  favonu> 
tie  circumstances,  and  Uke  his  predecesi^ors,  for  a  short  timef, 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected  that  his  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  enirusied  to  Seneca, 
the  famous  phiIos(^her,  though  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructer  any  otherwise  than  to  become  ef- 
fected and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  wor* 
thy  and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  humane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  cf  his  base  nature. 

At  the  exjMration  o(  five  yearsi,  he  broke  over  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
txoeeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  him.     He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  rec(»rded  in  history.     His  flagitioui^ness  was 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
^Lctor;   in  extirpating  many  of  the  fNrincipal  fatnilies  of 
RcHne  on  suf^Mcion  of  treason^  insetting  the  city  on  fire, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians,  and  then  punishing' 
them  with  Unheard  of  tortures;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself. 

His  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  beUef,  and 
Rome  cont^,ined  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  giatdiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an,  otigect  of  p^ect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  headed  by  Yindex,  an  illustrious  Gatil, 
and  Galba  who  cominanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperial 
monster,  in  the  thktieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years,  A.  C  69.  Too  cov/ardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  «Mid  delivered  u^  to  pubhc  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of :  mere  wantonness. 
Some  one  happening  to  say  in  his  presence,  that  the  world  might  be 
burnt  when  he  was  dead,  "Nay,"  replied  Nero,  *4et  it  be  burnt 
while  I  am  living.'^  Accordingly,  as  most  historians  report,  he  set  it 
on  fire,  and  ^tioiding  upon  a  high  tower,  his  indulged  the  pleasure  of 
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piffij^gii  4  represienta^oai  cf  the  burnkig  of  Troy.  Tko  eonfla- 
gration  continued  nine  days,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  *coiir 
Ijumed. 

^^  A  consph*acy  formed .  against  liim  by  Piso,  b»t  which  was  prema- 
toiefy  disdott^red,  open^  a  train  of  suspicions,  that  almost  turned 
JioiJ^G  mto  a  field  of  i4oodw  AU  who  were  implicated  or  suspected 
Qf  lieing  so,,  he  e3;;ecu;ted  without  m&cf*  It  was  at  tiiiis  time  that 
^neca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

•  No  master  was  secure  from  the  venge^ince  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  only 
thoouglioutRoifte,  butthe^hole  surtouiiding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
vere were  seen  in  i pursuit  of  the  awpected  and  the  guilty ;  whole 
orpwds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains^  were  led  every  day  to  the 
^ates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
iWio  always  presia^  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
Hiis,  one  of  the naost abandon^  meh  in  Rome^  but  now  his  principal 
mini^tei?. 

"  Th^  principal  reason  why  tlie  despotism  of  Nero  and  his  pre- 
decessors was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
ffreat  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  epiperors.  From  the  monthly 
distribution  of  corn  of  the  times  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprang 
up  ilw  extra<Mdihary  congiaHa)  (gifts  in  corn  or  money)  and  vi- 
oercftioi^es  (di»tribution8  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  of  tyi-anny* 
were  geneyjE^lly  the  goWen  days  of  the  rabbie."  - 

Dunng  Ibe  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons;  under  theii-  queen 
Boadice^  revdted.  and  defeiated  the  Roiimns  wkh  the  loss  of 
T0,000  mep.  The  latter^however,  avenged  this  los^  ki  length 
liy^  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
the  British  gjririt  and  powiar.     . 

I  ^  war  was  also?  carried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under' 
the  conducjt  of  ClorbiHo,  who  obtained  many  victories  over 
ti^em.  About  thi^  time  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  who  ha^, 
rciYolted  un4er  the  tyranny  c^  Florus  the  Ronndn  governor, 
were  massficred  in  g^eal  numbers. 

11.  Galba,  who  w^  assodated.  with  Vind^,  in  the  in-, 
surreotion  wjhitih  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Nero,  succeeded' 
li)e  latter  i^  the  empire  68  A-  0. '  Vindex,  at  the  commence- 
mmt  pf  hi$  revolt,  generouslj^  proclaimed  Galba  emperor, 
and  after  the  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
upfi^  bis  iCOoim^d,.  sanctioned  tkus  ineasure.  • 
'  Before  his  elevation  mapkiM  tfaougjit  well  of  Galba.  His' 
despfffit  wasiiikiiiitrious.'  -  Iffis  reputation  as  a  comtriander 
stdod^hi^h,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  courc^ge  or  viriue. 
Cqtnpared'  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respeota- 
til^JjBftip^oir.     In  seeking  )to  accomplish  two  impcMrtant  ob* 
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hdSf  viz.,  the  punisiiment  of  the  enormous  vioes  then  prara* 
lent,  and  the  replenishing'  of  the  treasmy,  he  was  tmdiily 
severe  ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  parsimonious,  he  became 
m  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

§It  was  impolitic  in  Cralba,  to  think  of  nmking  the  Roman  people 
pass  at  once  from  ^e  extreme  of  Luxury  to  tibat  of  sobriety  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
hnmediate  and  totad  change.  The  wasp^ror's  intetttions,  however^ 
lAiouId  have  shielded  him  ttom  i^roaoh ;  and  had  he  not  m&ered 
his  assistants  to  ahise  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  little  more 
equal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in  his.  «idpunistration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  when  an  emperpr,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  oi  his  subjects,  he 
ordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  amcmg  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivors. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances^  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  art  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
\na  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beana.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greasy  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  pursfe  and  gave  him  fyfe^ 
pmce,  tellmg  lum  it  was  pvivate  and  |iot  public  money.  His  popu^ 
larity  sunk  bjy  suc|?i  ill-tim^d  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safety. 

Galba  reigned  only  seven  months.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  q,ge,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  on^  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Otho  ex- 
pected W  be  adopted  by  Galba  for  ))ia  successor ;  but  tb^ 
emperor j  discarding  all  favouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  horhinating  the  virtuous  Pfeo.  Gtho  c<msequent* 
ly  had  recourse  to  arms^  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso. 

12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  having  received 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice...  The  character  of  this. prince,  an  unusual  oo* 
currence,  was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  statioi:^ 
he  was  edl  that  waa  d^estabk ;  Imt  as  an  emperor  be  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevolent,  aild  humane. 

The  good  coiirse,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  ht 
himself,  wpa  soon  terminated.  jHe  leigped  only  ninety-ljve 
days.  ViteUius,  who  had  been  pioclaimed  emperor  l^y  bis 
anmy  m  OmxMtfi  ga^e  Otho  ba^  at  a.{daoM^ear  MaAtmi 
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where  ihe  army  of  the  latter  was  defen^ted,  and  b©  in  i^  jUiOf 
despair  eaded  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  69  A,  C.  .  »    ' 

§  OUw  wats  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  coHcem  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offieea  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
than  that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstma^y. 

No  circumstahce,  however,  can  ^cciise  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
viee  which  was  awfully  prevalent: among  the  RcKodans. 

13.  Vitellius,  upon  his  snccess,  assumed  the  goverrjment 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  This  Wretch 
was  not  more  given -to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  himself  te, 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess. 

He  perished  justly.  Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperoi 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  srreat  part  of  the  country 
submittted  to  his  arms,  and  even,  vitellius  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  This 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
eflfect. :  One  of  the  generals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  ViteUius,  falling  into  thei  hands  of  a  party  oi 
the  enemy,  was  ignoqfiiniously  put  to  death. 

§  Instances  of  the  cruel  di&position  of  this  emperor  are  the  follow- 
ing. Grping  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  in  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  Vith  his  water,  and  delivered  h  to  him  with  his 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  possessions.  He  never  pardoned 
inoney4ei)ders  who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  former 
debts ;  but  taking  away  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claimS; 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  t^ 
see  the  wiU,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  en^oy  the  legacy  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice.  In  order  to  be  aWe 
tb  renew  his  meate  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  of 
Vomiting.  I|is  entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive ;  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  hin^self.  It  has  l^en  remarked  that  had 
he  reined  iQng,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  be^  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  table.  '  '. 

In  one  particular  dish,  dSd  this  imperial  glutton  out-do  allthe  for* 
iner  profusicm  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans.  This  was  of  coich 
am^tude  as  to  be  called  th£l  eiu^ld  of  Minerva,  and  was  billed  with 
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A  mefiejr,  mftde  firom  the  air-bkdders  of  ^e  Mi  cidled  Karri,  flit 
tvains  of  pheasBnUt  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  cost^ 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  mm  the  Carpathian  sea* 
14.  Yespasian,  having  been  declared  empeior,  by  Uie 
unanimous  c(»i$ent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A.  C« 
was  received  with  the  greateipt  jay  on  bis  arrival  at  Rome. 
ThoTigh  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  clemency,  afiability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
life.  His  frugality,  however,  bordered  upcm  avarice,  whidi 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de- 
liberative rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jews,  was 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Ve^)asian,  by  the  arms  of  his 
Bcm  TitUs.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  this  life,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C. 

§  It  was  some  time  before  Vespasian  could  give  security  and 
peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  to 
ccMnect  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his 
predecessors.  He  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  ^degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  the 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice — re-edified  such*parts  ik 
the  city  as  hai  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
pat^nal  care  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Vespasian  was  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  leaminfl^  ahd  the 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
QuintfUian  ana  Pliny,  who  flourished  m  his  reign,  were  highly  es^ 
teemed  by  him ;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  every  liberal  art  or 
science,  were  sure  to  experience  his  bounty. 

be  died  by  disease,  a  death  quite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
ganism, "Methinks  I  am  goiug  to  be  a  god."  When  brought  to  the 
k»t  extremity,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  decla* 
red  tiiat  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  and  therefore  raising  him- 
self upon  his  feet,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  su^gortere; 

15.  Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  his 
&ther.  79  A.  C.  His  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  a 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.  He  so  devoted 
huuself  lo  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evening 
(hat  he  nad  done  none  during  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  "pxmy 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day  T    His  reign  was  a  short,  but  pros- 
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perokis  and  happy  one.  He  died  in  his  4l8t  year,  having 
Feigned  but  little  more  than  two  years.  His  brother  Domi- 
tian  was  iimspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

f  Beforfe  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  to 
be  unexceptionable ;  but  whatever  vices  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event.  It  is  related  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he  relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  ol 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  allurements.  Knbwinjf 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  affections,  and  sent  her  away,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  affection,  and  all  her.  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  undefiled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  1  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure, 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?" 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  vnthout  intermis- 
sion ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  wl^ich  10,000  persons^ 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus;  from  his  own,  resources,  repaired  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  his 
people  in  their  calamities.  About  this  time  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Upon  this  occasion 
Fliny^  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcano. 

When  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  his  father's  house.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  though 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  without  the 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  hii  fate,  which 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ploy^ in  naaking  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother's 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
8Q0W,  where  he  expired. 

15i  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domitian  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  tyrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illiHtrious  Romans,  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
cbus  fffeasurej  ijie  agooiea  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him- 
self ill  be  styled  God  and  Lordy  in  all  the  papers  that  were 
presented  to  him.  Though  not  destitute  of  learning  himself, 
he.  banirrlietl  ihe  philosopliers  from  Rome. 

Hh  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
af  in^umuaity  and  base;iess.     The  people  were  loaded  with 
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insupportable  taxes,  to  furnish  spectacles  and  games  for  dieir 
amusement.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
Tate  hours,  was  the  catching  and  killing  of  flies. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  petsecution  of  the 
christians,  (that  under  Nero  being  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  thdugh  Domitian  derived  uo  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  tmgratefu] 
treatmec^t^^  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassitfated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

^  To  the  Senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile^ 
frequently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.  He  delighted  to  ex- 
pose them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  the  au* 
gust  body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
most  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  time,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
Wvemall  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  sna  introduced 

them  into  a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmer'mg  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  out  cof- 
fins, with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  ihem,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,^  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperorj 
gave  the  company  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance  gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
stem  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  the  tor- 
tures of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,"  says  Heeren,"confiiBis  the  result  of  unl* 
versal  experience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
but  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  whose  throats  are  in  dan  - 
ger." 

His  wife  Domhia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  toce 
concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destruction  -of  the 
emperor.  Engaging  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  she  had 
Ibe  good  fortune  soon  to  learn,  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight 
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.the  moat  secret  recesses  of  his  palac^  wliither  ^  had  x^ 


iwelve  Caesars,  as  they  have  been  denominated  m 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  thid  liuniber,  however, 
Julius  Ceesai  is  included,  although  Augustus  was  the  first 
emperor  strictly  so  called,  and  Nero  was  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Augustan  family. 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A.  C.  He  was  the  first  Koman 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  th^ 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps^gi^_ 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corrugtlod^njf  ro  cure 
ijie  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent Trajan  aa  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  otherwise  could  never 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventy-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  months. 

J  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu-r 
lations,  ^d  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  fa^ 
ther  to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  sp|u:ed  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unrjeasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  bad  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena- 
tors had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  carried  thein 
with  him  to  the  public  theatre.  There  presenting  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  ip  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome^s  best  sovereigns,  i^lendid,  warlike,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest.  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scarcely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  his 
exploit^.  This,  perhaps,  is:  an  instance  of  human  infiHttity 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pass  an^ 
condemned.  It  is  a!  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  equity, 
so  visible  in  other  respects,  should  be  implicated  by  bi^  coo* 
duct  towards  the  Cbn^^jans^  .whpi»^  ho  pufl^^  tot  be  mch 
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fasted.    TThe  third  great  persecutioti  cf  t&em  took  pbice  dcirin|f 
bis  reigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the.  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
ihe  victories  of  Trajan,  in  Dada  md  tbq  East.  They  ne^cf 
irere  so  extensive,  either  before  or  aftef  hip  time.  The  em* 
pire,  however,  was  not  improved  by  these  conquests ;  it  soon 
ioet  them,  for  the  conquered  countries  immediately  re-a{q)eared 
in  arm^  and  ai  lenjgth  effected  their  independencie. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  eigrially  encourage  by  the 
emperor's  lfl)erality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele* 
brated.  By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un^ 
der  the  name  of  Trajiii's  column,  was  erected.  It  w  otie'of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  RoDAe;  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
118  A.  C.  ' 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  hii 
enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  tq  suppose  he  ha^  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  TrajaOi 

to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought^  whom  he  otdeteld  to  take  oiff  the  hair  abofut  his  eyei 
brows.  He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  vsuaL  The  next  day,  when 
Sura's  accusers  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Trajan  informed 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  #is  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  first  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dacians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numeromi 
ravages  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  arms 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country,  awea  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
hostile  territory,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  though  with  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia.  became  a  Roman 
province.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph : 
and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the  space  of  one  hundrea 
and  twenty  days, 

Trajan  aferw^ds  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reduced 
Mesopotaqoda,  Chaldea^  a^d  Assyria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire.  At  length,  sj^iling  down  the  Persian 
golph,  he  ent^d  the  Jndiap  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 
part  of  w^hJje  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
which,  ^i  one  time,Jie  intended  to  pursue,  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth,  he  >as  obliged\to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
of  increashig  age. 

Preparing  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  mag- 
f'^w^^^  1^  waa(  \i^le  from  infirmity  to  reach  home  j  and  hedged 
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kk  the  city  of  Selaucia,  having  Tensed  to  nomtni^te  i^  soc^oessor,  ledl 
he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy.  ■    .^\ 

It .  may  serve  to  show  how  highly  Titgan  was  esteemed  by^his 
tWbjects,  that  h  was  the  practice,  during  two  hundred  years  in 
Messing  his  successors,  to  Wish  them  ^'  the  fortune  of  Augustus,  aiid 
thegowlnessofTn^an."     •. 

18.  Adrian  succeedeid  Trajan  118  years  A«  0.  Th^ 
wife  of  Trajaa  foiled  a  Will  in  the  emperor's  name^  declar* 
ing  Adriau  his  successor*  This  desigtiation  was  supported 
by  the  €trmy,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  tlie  govern- 
ment. This  empercnr  was  a  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  moei 
r^pects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  chose  to  cultivate 
rather,  the  «arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  limitB 
(>f  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abaadoned  aU  the  com 
quests  of  TrajaOr  and  bounded  the;  easterti  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  ia 
military  discipUne.  • 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
he  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  jjqstice,  and  order.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as .  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  hid 
subjects^ — ^in  private  life,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtue^ 
Were  mingled  with  an  afloy  of  vi(^s,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resolution. He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  at 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliate^in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign; 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  0.  138. 
;  §  Among  his  exploits,  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain^ 
fee  buDt  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modetti  towns  of 
Carlisle  aind  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonlatis.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews^ 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
who  had  become  rcbellldK??,  aivd  btiilt  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolinfi.  In  performing"  his  lOug 
marches  with  hia  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot^  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head.  •  ' 

His  chamcler  was  in  many  respects  extrsordinary,  and  none  ol 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  wai 
high  ly  skil  Pii  1  in  a II  th e  cxbtc ises  both  o f  body  and  m ind.  He  was  an 
author,  oaif or,  iiJuiliLnnaticianT  musician  and  paioter.  His  memorj^ 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
He  knew  all  the  i^oldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who'worea  lotog  heard,  afarituOTi  whicfi 


be  adopted  to  hide  tht  wmrts  on  hir^fiMo.    ffiBMocesBOr  foIlDired 
his  example  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  auned  al  uni¥«:«al  ]«p»it«tion,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  eares  he  b^an  to  faU  in 
health  and  strength,  and  adopting  for  his  successor  Titus  AntoninuSj 
he  sought  the  repoae  ^which  he  i^eded.  His  bodily  infirmities  how- 
ever, daily  incrc^ised,  and  his  pain  becoming  neariy  insupportablcL 
lie  Y^emently  desired  death.  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuad^ 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequ^itly  cried  out  in  his 
agonies, "  How  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  death,  and  not  to  find 
it"  Alas  !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  ithat  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  ex^empt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  hfe  and  the  sting  of 
death.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
lines,  as  translated  into  !^glish. 

O  fleeting  BjMrit,  wandering  fire, 

That  long  has  wanned  my  tender  breast, 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  frame  inspire  7 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerfiil  guest  1 
Whitiier,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  1 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  7 
Thou  seemest  aU  tremlding,  shivering^  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  moare* 

His  relgii  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.    He  died  180 

A.  C.  aged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, and  ydl  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  reli^on  of  his  country. 
His .  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarchs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  aupfM^ession  of 
some  forminable  rebellions  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  East 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty-, 
two  years.  A.  C.  161. 

§  Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antoninus,  that  in  cases  of  famine 
or  inundation,  he  supphed  with  his  own  money  the  wants  of  the 
soflferers.  Sueh  were  his  humanity  and  love  of  peace,  that  when 
told  of  conquermg  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  that  ^he  preferred 
the  life  and  preserration  of  one  sufa|ect  to  the  death  of  an  hundred 
ffliemies  I"  Hia  re^d  of  the  christians  was  extraordinary  for  a 
heathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  "  if  any  should  proceed  to  dis- 
turi>  them  on  account  of  their  religion,  such  should  undergo  the 
same  punishment  which  was  intended  agsunst  the  accused."    A  de^ 
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gree  otpen^^vMeniutver^MieaA  took  ptaoe,  contrary  lo  'H^'^pirfhd* 

pies  of  the  emperor.  ' 

He  was  a  distingiusfted  rewankr  of  learned  men,  wkorii-he  invi- 
ted from  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and* honour | 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  ApoUoniiiathe  famous  stoic  philosophi^f} 
to  instruct  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  n^om  he  had  previotitf 
\y  married  to  his  daughter. 

Apollonius  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emp^x)r  desnred  his  atten- 
dance: but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master's  to  wait 
uporx  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  x>nly  returned  with  a 
s^iile,  "that  it  was  surprising  how  Apdlonhis,  who  made  no  difScul- 
Ur  in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  miouM  thmk  it  so  hard  to  walk 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  hnmediately  sent  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Msurcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Verus,  and  he,  together  with  Lucius  Verus,  his  bro- 
ther, bad  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment, whenever  Antoninus  Pius  should  decease.  Pius  con 
firmed  the  adoption  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administration. 

Tbey  were  perifectly  opposite  in  character;  Marcus  Aurelius 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  as 
Verus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurelius  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  wars  which  \vere  carried  on  dunng  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  which  happily  soon  took  place^ 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  he 
visited  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  an4 
nineteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  C.  180.  ^        , 
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It  was  an  infelidty  of  the  otherwise  admirable  reign  of 
Aurelius,  that  the  christians  at  one  time  were  violently  perse* 
cated.  The  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  im^ 
mediate  instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  the 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Yerus,  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, famines,  pestilences,  and  inundations. 

§  Aurelius  loved  retirement  and  i^ilosophical  contemplation,  and 
improved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisure  he 
could  command.  That,  howevw,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  dic- 
tated. The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  fre<:iuently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  small 
inquietude  on  his  account.  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary excursions. 

One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barba- 
rians beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artifice  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
t^y  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat.    In  this  situation  they  became 

at  \en^  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessJFe  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 

la  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  eflfort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion, 
then  serving  among  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  fainting  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  discharged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in- 
spirited Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  related  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  prayers,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  infimediately  relaxea  the  persecution  against 
them. 

Some  othei  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biographical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperws  whp,  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  raoe^  The  colossal  size  of  thci. empire  cavised  it  to 
sink  by  its  Own  weight.  Enemies  on  its  borders  oppressed 
It  from  without,' and  tumults  and  factions paralized  it  within; 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  and  corruption 
pervaded  all  orders  of  the  community.  >-        x 
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At  the  period  of  Trajan's  death,  the  empire  coinprehend- 
ctl  the  greater  pait  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands, Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bile- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  Persia.  At 
the  demise  of  AureUus,  it  was  a  little  diminished  in  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  profligacy  of 
the  times. 

21.  Commodus,  the  aoa  of  Aurelius^  had  been  nominated 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  mounted 
the  throne,  180  A.  C.  He  had  nothing  but  the  merits  of  his; 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  the  father  to 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
the  best. 

Commodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pursuits — 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gla- 
diators. His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assas- 
sination, in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

§  It  had  been  happy  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul- 
tivated his  mind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  expert 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit.  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  in  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  for  the  detestaUon  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
sum  of  money,  he  was  permitted  to  destroy  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  chose.  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wild 
beasts,  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  would 
sometimes,  in  a  frolic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
ing their  beards ;  vet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  nis  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  to 
burn  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant. 

In  Imitating  Hercules  with  his  club  and  \i6W9  skin^  he  would  fn- 
rioiisty  fall  upon  a  company  of  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  beat  them 
to  death ;  having  first  dbresaed  them  up  like  giant/»  and  monsters,  and 
giving  them  sponges  to  thpw  at  him,  instead  of  stones. 

In  such,,a  manner  did  this  wretch  spend  his  time,  while  the  trou- 
bles of  his  empire  were  daily  increasing,  acd  its  «tren^th  and  terri- 
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knef  Wire  diminwhing  by  frequent  warftm  op  ihstiMdun.  *  H« 
aarrowly  escaped  destruction  several  times,  from  his  personal  exas* 
perated  foes.  But  he  waa  destined  at  lengtii  jusdy  to  falL  Hit 
favourite  concubine,  Marcia,  who  accidentally  discovered  t^  an* 
peror's  determination  to  put  her  to  deaUi,  with  other  eonspirators, 
found  the  means  of  destroying  him,.partly  by  poison  and  partly  by 
strangling. 

22.  Pertinax,  who  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators 
as  the  successor  of  Commodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  praetorian  guards,  193  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  Applykig  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuses  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  ahenated  the 
affections  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  greater  than  can  be  weU  conceived.  * 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193  A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  praitorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by 
tbeir  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  Uvea  ex- 
cept Septimius  Severus,  who  miu'ched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  power,  and  of  the  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearinff 
the  singular  proclamation  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  the  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
(10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  tor 
nearly  9,000,000  dollars,  in  the  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  disappointment,  mortifica^ 
don,  insult,  and  danger.  Indulging  bis  ease  and  his  avaricious,  dis- 
position, he  soon  offended  those  who  made  him  emperor.  He  was 
contemptuously  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  more  generals  in  the' 
provinces  abroad,  disdaimed,  his  authority.  Upon  the  approach  of. 
Severus,  he  could  raisf  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He  was  nearly  di** 
tracted  by  the  mukiplioity  of  eounsds,  and  finally  his  perplex^ 
and  distress  becaime  ettreme  and  ovetwhelminff. 

The  senate,  at  this  crisis,  perceiving  his  timidity  and  irresolution,' 
resolved  to  abandon  him,  and  to^  proclaim  8everu^  His  death  then 
was  no  longer  problematical;  and  though  het  p^orubted  lUiat  he  bad: 
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a  ng^.to  e^joy  hiapiifehase  for  the  natural  period  of  his  Ufe,  as  hi 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  avail.  The  exeoutionera^ 
obli^ng  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  custom,  im- 
mediatdy  strudL  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Sevenis  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world,  193  A.  C.  He  was  an  'African  by  birth,  and  possessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
jGotstained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  w^B  generally  wise  and  equitable,  though  highly 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Severiis  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus,  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian'  soldiers,  Vhose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  banished 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  m  a  terri- 
ble conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  whom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi* 
tor,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle, 
in  one  of  tiie  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  by 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  and  love  of  (tonqnest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he 
sicrnalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  retunied  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  fbrmed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  lus  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visit- 
ing the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  finsdly  in  affording  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  wall  which 
he  here  buih  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  with, 
towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  from  one 
garrison  to  another  witii  incredible  dispatdi. « 

Having  gi?en  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  trrup* 
tions  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  age  and 
fatigue;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  of 
Caracalla.  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  been* 
dosed,  he  moralized  on  his  m^andioly  condition  in  Hm  following 
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remark.  ^' litUe  orn,'^  slid  he,  /'^u  shalt  ^wcoQt^  wfwtjip 
world  could  not  contain."  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  dea$b 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  liis  weak  state. 

25.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  association  in  the  empire  create^ 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extrenoe 
degree.  Geta  was  mild  and  merciful.  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  reign  edone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  anus  of  his  mother.  During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he 
committed  a  continued  series  of  attocities.  He  was  taken  off 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empn^  was  every  day  declin* 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  both  discipline  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  the 
state,  were  almost  destroyed. 

§The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  inthisimpe- 
Tvai  wretch.  He  slew  hid  friend  Laetius,  his  own  wife  Plantina,  and 
Vapmian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  his  cruelty — that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  c^ixserving,  "  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  defend  if* 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  slain,  whom  his  brother 
iiad  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherents. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
irhom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful  terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  One 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  ^e  guards,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  emperor  his  death-wound,  on  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26-  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
him.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  deemed 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  Ucentious,' 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  tlie  grands 
mother  of  Heliogabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  aflEqctions  of 
die  axmy,  i]md  he  lost  his  life  inth^e  s^ggle  to  retain  his 
power^  aft^r  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  montliSy  218  A.  C.      ;  . 

27.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  tliQ  ampgr«  raised  to  thsibxi^m 
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wlien  only  fourteen  jears  of  agfe.  .  The  appomtnient  of  the 
army,  as  usual,  iiiflueuced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
dtizens  of  Rome,  This  erxiperor  proved  to  be  another  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  i^ith  Nero,  Goinmodu^, 
and  Caracalla*  He  Mved  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  hved  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  oame  'ft  ith  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mui>: 
dered  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  4-  C.    . 

5  Heliogabaltis  was  a  notural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  loved  by  the  army.  Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  yieldea 
himself  to  Iheir  directions,  ftii  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  efle- 
minacy,  lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  tx¥>  indecent  here  to  be  described.    , 

.  In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He 
even  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed on^  of  his  officers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hierodes, 
a  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  when  guilty  of  any 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurisni  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  He 
always  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit.  Whenever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
ing, was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
wild  b^ists.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  the  secrets  of- 
futurity,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacriiiced  j  and 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  youths 
thrpughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  c^  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  ruk^ 
could  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  grandmother  Maesa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der his  cousin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  indignant  that  the  af- 
isctions  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenge.  His  sddiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  took  an 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  indignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
theTyber. 

28.  Alexander  Severus  was  declared  emperor  222  A.  O 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  beneficent,  and  energetic  charaio- 
ier,  and  highly  accomfdisb^  iii  learning  and  the  aits.  Every 
Wliy' calculated  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  he  vms  greatly 
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his  militaiy  taknld,  and  for  Ihs  defeat  of  the  Piereiaiis  kod 
eHik&rs  during  hi^c^ign.  He  thus  reatorad  the  ^npim  to  ilB 
{wmer  limits:  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  Eftrength, 
mtlier  hastened  than  ddayed  its:  dochne. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Ym  reign,  and  the  tw^ity-ninth  Of  hisage^ 
at  thcT  instigation  of  Maziminus,  bis  successor,  235  A.  C. 

§  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  hiay  mentiop,  that, 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  ana  infa- 
mous. His  remark  is  Jn  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
the  christians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the! 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
tt)the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery.*^ 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all; 

the  premature  wisdom  of  age.     His  judgment  was  solid,  and  hi* 

talents  were  various.    He  was  an  excellent  mathematicism^  geometri- 

e\an,  and  musician.    His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 

admirable. 

TTzeiirst  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation' of  the  Abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  their 
rank  and  influence.  .  His  first  exp^ition^in  the  tenth  year  Of  his 
reign,  was  agamst  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposeyl 
with  a  powerful  army.*  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persisms  with  great  slaughter^  About  the  same  tame,  several  of  Jusf 
generals  obtained  signal  victoiies,  over  various,  natiqiis  then  at  w;ar 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  lifee  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when- 
ever he  dined  ot  snpp^,  he  sat  with  bis  tent  open,  that  all  men  mighi 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instructed 
by  thp  lismous  Origen  in  the  prinoifdes  of  Christianity.;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  religion. 

29.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  th^  murder  of  Sevenis^ 
ascended  the  throne  upon  this  eyent,  235  A.  CX  Ete  was  tie 
son  of  a  Thraci^tn  shepherd,  aod  is  represented. bv  historian?, 
as  a  man  of  gigantic  sts^ture  and  llerculean  strei^L  He  was 
full  eight  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  fonrf.    ^ 

He  rose  by  degrees  iiit©  power ;  J)ut  though  meritorious 
before  his  elevation,  as  a  sovereign  he  wi^s  brutal  and  ferocious^ 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country,  ta 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil^,  converting  it  ati 
most  into  a  desert  His  cruelties  soo^  aroused  the  Rpms^ 
geoj^le  against  hjm,  and  he,  w^  finally  assassinated  b^-  his 
owii  soldiers  in  ms  tedt,  after  a^irigarf  thre*ycflira,238\^iP» 
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T'Diiriiig  the  period  of  fats  pow^r,  the  two  Gordians,  father 
tod  son  weite  prodairfied  empjea-ors,  but  (hese  60on  peiif^ihed. 
3%e '  seD^  tbein  pcodakned  Pupienus  ancf  •  Balbinus,  trbdr 
^!riml  MajdmioiM.  These  measures  tvere  dictated  hy  thtf 
anxiety  which  the  Romiand.fek,  to  &iee  themselves  from  that 
tjnrant."-  '•.'.'';••.•■■:  ^  - 

§  IVlaximiniis  is  eaid  to  hare  daligh ted  in  acts  of  the  greatest  bar^ 
burityy  and  no  less  than  ftiiir  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives, t>n  the 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  l^is  liie.  He  caused  to  ^  re- 
moye^  from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  who,  aa 
he  suspected,  despised  hinij  on  acconni  of  hip  mean  origin. 

Wl>en  he  was  apprised  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appointing 
others  to  llie  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled, like  a  wild  beast, 
and  almoM  dg^troyed  himedf  by  beatiug  hl>  head  against  the  walls 
of  his  palace^  His  fury,  however,  at  lenj^th  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  machinations  were  soon  stopped.  His 
guards  haviu^r  heeu  corniptcMl,  murdered  Iiioi  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent^  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awaka 

Owin^  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  alone  could 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  ^  kh  a  blow  of  his  fist  be  could  break 
Ihe  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  .  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strength. 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six 
gallans  of  wine. 

.  The  Praetorian  soldiers  ji^ho  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus,  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatching  them 
bothy  and  aecideiitally  meeting  Gordian,  grandson  to  one  of 
the  former'  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  tlie  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  their 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

:  30.  Gotdian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  yeani 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
arid  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  Goths, 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Arabian, 
was  chosen  preetori^  praefect,  under  whose  administration  the 
people  began  to  be  discontented,  ^his  state  of  things  Philip 
fdkered,  till  the  oditim  against  the  emperor  so  far  increased, 
that  the  praefect  ventured  to  order  his  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accomplish- 
ed. Gordian's  r^ign  \vas  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 
'  {  Gordian  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  collected 
•aiOWto<*sitth>qp»iTate4ibrMyi       ^.  ,.>       rze'dbvGoOgk  ^  '''' 
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31.  Hiilip  having  acquired  the  empire  244  A.  C,  by  the 
nmrd^  c^  his  b^iefiu^or,  reig^ied  five  years,  and  then  wai 
iumsdf  assassinated,  while  marching  against  Decius. 

}  I^iilip  vroB  an  Arabian  by  Urtb,  and  received,  in  the  manner  of 
his  death,  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  g^  his  own  neforious 
conduct  in  gaining  the  sceptre. 

32.  Dedus,  whom  Philip  had  aiqwuited  to  command  a 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  before  the  emperor'a 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  b^n  to  assume  the  fimcdoos  of 
government  249  A.  C.  His  activity  and  wisdom  would  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  emfore,  if  any  human 
means  could  '^kd  that  object  But  the  tendency  to  this 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal. 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  times,  the  disputes  be> 
tween  the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup^ 
tions  of  the  barbarous  nations  firom  without,  were  enfeebling 
the  empire  beyond  remedy. 

I>edus  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  having  been 
cut  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  Gallup 


33.  Gallus,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A*.  0.,  by  that  part  <^ 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
reined  but  two  years  and  four  montHfe.  He  was  a  vicious 
sovereign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  suffered  incalcula* 
Me  misery.  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  AemilianuS| 
his  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

§  It  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it 

34.  Vfiderian,  a  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire, succeeded  to  the  throne  254  A.  C,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  Aemi^ianus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  he  suflfered  unheard  of  hardships  airf  in- 
sult, and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Vale 
rian.  We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  emperor  as  a  footstool 
for  mounting  his  horsey  and  that  he  often  observed,  *'such  an  attitude 
iras  the  best  statue  thai  could  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory." 

The  manner  of  Valerian's  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  men- 
tioned. His  eyes  were  first  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  he  WBfi  flay- 
ed alive,  when  his  sk'm  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.  Hc^ 
was  seven  years  a  prisoner. 

35.  GaDienus,  son  of  Valerian,  was  chosen  emperor  960 
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A.  C.  He  promised  to  avenge  tbe  insults  and  death  of  lua 
Ikih&r ;  but  after  his  elevation,  he  thought  only  of  his  own 
base  pleaaures,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  Mrithout,  and 
distracted  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  ooe  tktye  ton- 
tending  for  the  d(Nninion  of  the  state.  Gallienus  suffered  a 
violent  death. 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Gallienus,  Plavius  Claudius  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  268  A.  0.,  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
d€  the  army,  and  the  whole  Roman  peqde.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive, wise,  and  good  prince;  but  unhappily  his  reign  was 
short,  being  less  than  two  years.  He  di^  a  natural  death, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  the 
profligate  emperors. 

5  Claildins  opposed  with  success  (he  Goths,  Henili,  Ac.  who  had 
invaded  theen^Hre  on  the  north,  in  one  instance  destroying  an  surmy 
of  3p0,0Q0  m^a  j  and  he  likewise  overthrew  the  Germans,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt.  His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time, 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.,  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C  Its  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  valiant  commander  of  his  age.  After  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  Zenobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  dueen  of  the  East, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  With 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fell  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  soine  of  his 
subjects. 

§  His  strength  was  said  to  be  so  great^  that  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, he  killwi  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900 
at  difi^nt  times.  Tlie  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
justify  his  severities,  in  punishing  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  sign  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  were 
an  inoffensive  people,  he  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi- 
raculous. 

38.  Several  months  eli^psed  before  a  new  ^npearor  was 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  275  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  unfoitMnately  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
leign  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  ,Ws  successor  was  Probus,  though  a  minority  in  the 
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army  cbose  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitos.  Florian  enjoyed 
this  distinction  but  two  months ;  for  upon  the  establishnient 
of  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  Activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
tfj  and  was  ccNtistantly  engaged  in  wai'  with  the  barbarianF, 
iind  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Oiifemling  his  sddiers  by  obliging  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmiirai,  his  native  place,  he  was  slain 
in  a  coni^iracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.C. 

§  Probus  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  qualities.  He  was  frequently  the  first  man  that, 
in  besieging  towns,  scaled  tl^  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemyVi 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  present 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  upon  fiie  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly X\ie  Sarmatians,  Goths  and  Blemii.  'Fhe  last  were  a  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
ajud  Jiidea. 

iiinong  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  was 
BoQosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
being  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  poiated  to  his  body,  and  with  gfeat  hu- 
mour observed, ''  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Cams,  pnetorian  preefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  by  the  array  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  him  in  command,  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian. 
Cams,  and  his  son  Nunqierian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Carinus  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Carus  was  smRten  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  his  sons  were  killed  soon 
after — Numerian  by  an  aa  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test with  Diocletian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

§  Niunerian  was  so  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weeping,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  m  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  close  litter.  In 
this  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  (rff  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  two  years 
aflerwarda,  iaslibciated  with  himself  in  the  empire  hi^  genferal 
Idaxmiian.  U<Mkr  their  united  auspices,  the  iehemids  of 
Rome^  w^e  freqiiehUy  repulsed.    At  the  expiration  of  about 
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(right  years  from  that  tune,  they  took  two  colleaguaB,OaleritjM 
and  Constontius ;  and  bestow^  upon  each  the  title  of  Ofie&ar. 

This  state  of  things  was  novel  There  wfes  a  four  fold 
division  of  the  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two.  Css- 
sars  at  its  head,  each  havuig  a  iK»ninal  supremacy.  Diode^ 
tian,  however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controUed 
the  whole.  In  this  state,  the  government  Was  administered 
a  few  years,  when  sUange  to  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Ceesars^and  retired 
hito  private  life  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  as 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resume 
his  former  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  Constan- 
tine  and  his  son  Cmistantine  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di* 
ocletian  died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C. 

$  Diocletiaii's  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  dome  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener  J  and  according  to  ethers,  of  a  slave.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  f(^y  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalta- 
tion entirely  to  his  merit,  having  paired  through  the  various  grada- 
tions of  office,  with  sagacity,  courage,  and  success*  '  He  ^hose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  him  the  title  of  Ceesar,  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  aid  in  oppodng  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Parthia, 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  they  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tions, who,  though  repulsed  and  daughtered  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresh  opportunities  of  renewing  hostilities. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
country,  Dalmatia,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  ac- 
commodatioq,  near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  they  knew  liis  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it." 

Maximian  was  a  .native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia;  and  was  adopt* 
ed  by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  cobrage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  coimtry,  thou^  his 
arms  m  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  Constanttus  as 
Caesar,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  principal 
commander  ui  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 

42.  When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  powerj 
Cpnstantius  and  Qalerius  were  universally  ack;no\i4edged 
3p4  A.  C.  Constantius  gov^ned  the  western  parte  of  the 
empire.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  kpt  with  tfaen;i  two 
p^^ers,  so  that  the  empire  was  again  upder  the  guidajoce  of 


fcifr  perdoDs,  all  invested  with  supreme  autbbrily;  each  havi«*g 
hid  distinct  department.  Severus  and  Maliroian  wcrte  the 
pereons  who  were  created  Caesars.  .  . 

Constantius  was  a  worthy  character,  Galerius  was  tl^e  re*- 
verse.  Con«taritius  died  at  Y6A,  in'Britaiiv306  A,  C,  leav- 
ing his  son  Constantine  as  his'sucoessor.  Galerius  died  four 
years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.  Hfe 
had  instigated  LHocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

§  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  donilpionof  Oonstaniiu^ 
consisted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  witli 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Grermany.  The  eastern  part^  of  the  dot 
minion  of  Galerius,  consisted  of  Illyricilm,  Pannonia,  ITirace,  .Ma^ 
cedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  tpgether 
with  Egypt,  Sjrria.  Jndea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  i^  related  of  Constantins:— 
wh^  lie  was  persuaded  to  dispkce  all  the  christian  officers  of  his 
household ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace  the  few  that  compUed,  alleging,  "  tha^t 
lYvose  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
ibttt  prince.'*  % 

i3.  From  the  commencement  tp  the  close  of  tjbe  jwesent 
penod,  persQQutionfi  of  the  christians  more  or;  less  prevafled 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Ro^ 
man  subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  ^egree,  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  Histories  hdye  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  christians.  The  names  of  the  enn 
perors,  mider  whom  dnese  perseeutions  were  i^xperiendedy 
were  the  foUowiag  :**-^Nero,  Donritian,  Trajan,  Antoninui, 
Severus,  Maximihus,  Deeius,  Valerian,  Atirelian,  and  Dich 
cletiajQ.  .     »         ,  .         ,    , , 

Most  ^f  these  empterors  persecuted  the  christians  from* 
maligoityj  and  for  the  gxatificatton' of  their  cruel  dkpoeiticHiSJ: 
Others  <^d  Jt,  (tfaooglv  thetf  conduct  wa&  i&di^ifensihle,)  from 
jffnoWLiice  6r  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  tb^e,  ag^  a,nd 
the  cornihon  corruption  of  our:, pft^l^e.    ,  :.   /   i. 

§  As  tbi^^riod  is  named  ^p.m  the  persecutions  wjbi^h  the  t  pro- 
fessors  of  vjhristiaoiiy^  fudwrJESLi^ni^  Boma«  emperors,  it 
might  seem  proper  here,  ta  enter  i^sooie  dfstall^'oa  this  sul^jectv 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  mcluded  in  an  article  on  ecclesia^iioal 
yst^ry,  to  b^^AdbMied  hi  the  present  volume.  ,  . 

/    ■:■■'::■    ;:  •■•JTJB-pA:,:, .':;...„.;. ... ....   .., 

44.  JuDEA,  already  under  the  sway  of ;  Romfe,  bectUM  $i- 
pvovinoa^  oltbeifimpke  BAi  C.  updn^^e  batiii^Hi^t^'Ai^ 

4* 
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uUclaT^is,  ^Mest  mn  of  HeixxJ  the  Great;  It  was  at  tbe  coiw- 
M^ijIQeiiJent  of  this  period,  that  the  buth  of  our  blessed  Saviout 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Romaa  history,  too^ 
pl^ce*;  Herod,  in  additio^jto  ajil  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
biopd  of  the  qhildren  of  B^ehem,  in  the  hope  that  th«in* 
fant  Jesug  would  fall  among  them.  He  died  niisetably,  soon 
fefter  ihig  transaction.  . 

§  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeably  to  ancient  prophec}^ 
having  departed  from  Judali,  hy  the  control  which  the  Bojp[ian&  had 
over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4000.  This  has  already  been  explained,  We  use,  however,  the 
v^gar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  eyents  according  to  that 
calculation.  The  mistake  snppo^ed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nolo^ers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,^o  be  now  rejnedied. 

His  birth  J  whieh  was  announced  by  angels  jta,, the  shepherds  of 
BetMehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastejm  magi  to  worship  binji 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  pruicipal  Jew^  who  became 
apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.  After  nnding  out  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  nethlehem,)  Herod  deten^in^  on  his 
dfetth,  by  destroy tng  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"  from  two  years  old  and  under,  ^'  '  ■  >    ■     ■      J 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
jToUd  his  reach,  inasthudl  as  his  p^rehtshad  fed  with  him,  in  th^ 
m0m  ti)fn^  into  Egypt.  Herod's  death  floon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed front  Egypt,  apd  dwelt,  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 
'  It  is  not  our  design  tp  (JetaU  events  heri?,  which  more  properly  be* 
long  to  ecclesiastic^  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo^ 
nous  and  useftd  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
tttirtyrtMrd  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  kuman  transgression, 
by  ^is  death  on  the  cross.  Ha  suffered  under  F^ntius  Pilate,  the 
Rpnipi  governor,  Upon  a  false  .accusation  bro^ugb^  ag^Q^  him  hy  bia 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "God  manifest  ip  the.  flesh,"^ 
OBme.  into  the;  World  to  sav^  his  people  frottk  tbfeir  sinsi  fn .  h is  hu- 
nian  i  nature  he  was  Unealiy  descended 'from  Dbtvid^  thcmgh  ibe  fiEimi- 
iy  jat  the  peri9d;rOf  .his  bhrth,  b^d  beqowe  Ql)§CHFe  and  frdduced  to^^ 
jAjverly.  The  efects  of  .his  appesffance  in  the  worlc|  yifTe^  frorn  tbei 
bej^ning,  decisive.  ThiB  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  ^nd  piety;  was 'diffused  witj^j^eat  rapi- 
diiy,.under  tJie  ministry  of  the?  aposilfes.  Reformatio^  of  moral 
charaeter  was  ife$  aim,  objfef  and'  result  '^'Its  ^ects  haVe  ever  been 
g»Bat,aiidsiickthey  will'be  toihe  endbf  iijile.  .    ,.    .  . 

•  The  civil  alffairs  of  the  Jews,  from  the  opnuppLeaf^emeiU  ojl; 
this  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian, 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.     A  brief 
svfrt^Wi&ryMOf  4]ieiii  fbUows.  ■* 

,{ jAjpbcilav^  ^sKiPK  wb0m  i  Judea  beoiui^  ia  form'  li '  Rorum  •  pro^^ j 


^dnoe^  poneased  o^jr  aietapchyj  ^r  the  fourth  part  of  the  Unfiooi 
oC  Jewry.  The  rest  of  the  couotry  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
trarchies,  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petraea  possessed  by  Herod 
Atttipatas ;  that  of  ftimea  possossed  by  Philip,  another  son  of  H«^ ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias^  who  bcin^  afterwards 
banished  into  Gaiid^  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  successor  of  Archels^s  was  Herod  U,  named  Antipas^  who 
man  jied  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage  > 
on  accoimt  of  which  John  the  ^^ptistr^roved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testanaent.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  II.  was  si^ocj^eded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarcby 
of  his  unde  PhUip,  and  (x>nfersed  on  him  the  title  of  king.  The 
other  tetrarchies  feU  to  his  possession  Portly  afterwards.  It  vias 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle 
PetCT  to  be  imprisoned,  ufid  was  himself  smitten  by  an  apgel  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  Agrippa  Mmor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  m  defence  of 
uftgoepeL 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jerusalem  was 
Attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  thif 
attack  originated  in  the  cotnmotions  dnd  inmirrectione  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  frequeht  abbut  this  time.  This  misembld 
people  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  illjui»ti(ie'  and  eEtortioii 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern*-' 
ment,  and  they  consequently  rose  in  tisbellion/ 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upon  their  heisid^.  Jerusalem  wa« 
beseig^,  and  one  miDion  of  peo^rfe  are  said  to  hare  perished 
on  the  occasion.  Td  isilich  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
fanrine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  chidi^n  for  food.  The* 
people  suffered  greatly  in  othei*  parts- of  Judea ;  afld  tbougk 
numbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were- 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  th^  fearth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
once  been  wanderers.  •  ''  * 

The  reader  of  the  BiWe  l^riil'  see  in  thesfe*  eveiiOs,  a  re-f 
markable  fulfilment  6f  the  predKctions  at  the  att^knt  pr^pbeto 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  wijl.  p^^,  Jeam  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  despising  divine  admonitions,'  and  abusing  religious 
ptivfleges.  The  jfews  are  to  thia  day  «i  witness  erf  the  truth 
of  scripture.  :  '  •    -y 

§l«fero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commeno*' 
ed)  entruilBd  Uie  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian^  who,. 
asoompanied  by  his  son  Tittts,  mi^  pPW^al  aniiy,fMrrhr«5d,  u^  Sy- 
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t%L,  67  A.  C.  Vespasian  soon  after  being  chosen  etifperbr,  I^  iMM 
with  his  son  Titu^  to  continue  the  war,  while  he  himself  set  wit 'for* 
Rome.  '-.  >        I        ••>•...    . 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besiegmg 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist-* 
ance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus* 
offered  them  very  fkvourable  terms,  but  so  infatuat^  were  Ihey,  that 
they  not  only  refused  his  oflfers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  melssengeri 
Flarius  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  m^lnner.  ' 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews. 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  volWitarily  sought  shelter' 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  thefti  back  to  the  city, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  si^t  of  their' con  ritrymerif.  Famine,' 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing"  its  dreadful  work  within  the ' 
walTs.  When  Titus  entered  the  City  h6  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  tiie  soldiers,  arid  most  of  its  inhs^tants  Were  put  to  the  s^ord. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demoIif<hed« 
Josephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  numbet  killed ' 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  st^ited,  to- 
one  mfiltion.  The  JefWs,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  ta  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  U>  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  eveqt  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  id 
1 18  the  inhabitants  attempted  agadn  to  r^bel,  but  were  speedily, 
Qvercon^e.  Addan^.tbe  enapQr<»r,  inceDsed  at  the  conduct  of 
tbi9  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  witb^  the  earth, . 
that  is  to  say,  thode  new  buildings  erected  by  the  J^ws,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  {4ace.  tutd  ^ood. 
Thus  was  fulfill^  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who^  fore- * 
told;  that  neither  io^  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  should  one 
stone  be  left  upon  another^  This,  therefore  niay  be  called 
tiie- final  destructipa.  of  Jerusalemi, which  took  plaice  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  howexer,.s<K¥Q  buflt  the. city  over  anew,  and  called 
itAelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  cba/ige,  for  when, 
the  empi;eQi9  Heleba^.tl^  mot^r  of  Oonstantine  tlie  Qreat, 
TJBked  t|he  city^  she  found  it  lA  a  .forloFfa  and  ruinous  ^tate. 

..     .    •;   ,       :!;,*!   ':'^,    VAJifBJA,        y  '  ,'.   '    \  /; 

47.  Thi^PARTfiiAN  empiie(  at  the  beginning  of  thb^m^ 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Aifsaci- 
dffi^  .  Phfaates  lY.  tben  ppsseis^^  the  thrc^ne.  Tturee  B^ye- 
r«ii^s  succeeded  him,  when  after  rimrt  leigns^  the  sooond) 
br^o^dhoftheArsacideBeomnieticed.  '  '    ' 
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VenM3C8 1,  was  the  last  of  the  three  sovereigas  of  the  irst  bnoidi. 
He  had  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hoetue^  to 
reign  over  the  Psorthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  kiof  | 
but  affectinff  the  Roman,  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  dislike 
of  his  people,  and  was  driven  from  Uie  throne,  to  maJce  room  lor 
Artabanus,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  branch  of  the  Arsacid»  comm^iced  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  the  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
trat  could  never  ke^  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  his- 
tory of  the  Patthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 

{  Artabanus  Y,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  reinsed  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Pai^a  and  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of 
Cax^calla,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  battle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revolting  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Perm* 
Tbe  subsequent  details  belong  tp  the  Persian  history. 

PERSU. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundred  and  g^veuty-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares, an  ignoUe  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Persian  emigre.    223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
(he  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  kmg  of  kings,  and 
asserted  bis  right  to  all  the  provinces  oC  tbje,  ancient  empire, 
which  w&ce  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  War 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per*- 
sians  were  terribly  defeated  in  a  smgle  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soou  however  regained  the  ground  they  had 
k)st.  ;  ,  ' 

Artarareb  vi^  feftewed  by  aseriee  of  princes,  «he  most 
conspicuous  of 'ivW^  tluriilg  this  period  was  Sapores  L  who 
was  hifrimmedJate successor.  'The  dyitt^i*rhich  Artaxares 
founded,  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Sassanidie, 
from  Sassan,  his  father.  ^         Pooalp 
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f  Of  ^Apms,  It  is  recorded  that  he  conquered  several  cities  in  Syria 
and  Mtsopotamia,  A-om  the  Romans,  which  however  were  rccovr 
ered  by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  thiat  m  258  he  captured  Antioch^ 
penetrating  into  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Ceesara,  which  beina 
taken  through  treadiery,  almost  all  the  mhabitants  were  slain,  ana 
the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valeriaa 
having  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  after 
considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  having  becomeodious  to  his  subjects 
for  his  cruelties,  was  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  a 
peacefld  rctgn.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  country  seized  his 
son  and  confined  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened  to  cause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  fdive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  him 
at  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  affected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  bom  of  her. 

CHINA. 

60.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com- 
menced about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  of 
.  this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  the 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

§  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  hiv 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  pens^ 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  governed  for 
tiiemselves.    Under  the  rest,  the  eunuchs. obtained  great  authority. 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family,  was  a  great  encourager  ol 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  CJonfucius  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  powjr  of  a  strong  delusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whic/i  woidd  make  htm  immor- 
tal. : 

The  siiah  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  265 
A.  Cr  It  is  <;^eA  the  dynasty<>f  Heou-Han,  and  ksted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empires^ 
under  thrcie  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  J^a^.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  p^riods^  altjbpygh  th^  whple  be- 
came reunited  at  leogth  uodier  the  seventh  dynasty  in  265, 
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Distinguished  Chametcrs  in  Period  L 

1.  Livy,  the  prince  of  R(Mnan  historians. 

2.  Ovid,  a  distinguished  Roman  poet. 

3.  Tibullusj  a  &imous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  a.  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
whose  works  are  extant. 

8.  duintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  ai(d  rhetm- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosophical  wri- 
ter. 

\  k   r\^^  '  f  learned  Christian  writers,  commonly  cal- 

U.Ongen,       >  j^j  fathers. 
15.  Cyprian^     ) 

§  I.  LiTy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
bis  life  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  tame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  tuat  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-se- 
venth year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  ^Titer  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  originally  consisted  of  140  books,  of  which  only  35  are  ex- 
tant In  this  work  he  is  always  great — clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  his- 
torians will  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Polybius. 

2.  Ovid  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B.  C.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing  could  divert 
him  from  paying  his  court  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers.  His  name  soon  became  known, 
and  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age  honoured  him  with  their  notice,  ana 
some  of  them  With  their  correspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized 
him  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

The  dayB  of  his  prosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  causcL 
which  is  not  ascertained,  the  emperor  banished  nim  to  a  place  named 
Tomos  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  he  spent  the  reipainder  of  his  lif& 
and  he  spept  it  in  unmanly  repining  and  impatience.  He  offer^ 
(he  most  abject  flattery  to  Augustus,  but  both  he  and  his  successor 
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TibOTUs  w^r^  inexm:able.    Ovid  died  in  the  Tth  or  8th  year  of  hk 

banishment. 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  of  them,  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time.  They  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  Ovid 
every  where  paints  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a 
part  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought  to  be  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  knovm  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton. 

8.  Tibulliis  was  a  Roman  Knight.  He  at  first  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war ;  but  dissatisfied  with  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up4o  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  accomplished  poet.  Foiup 
books  of  elegies  are  all  that  i-emain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  Tibullus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Araasia,  and  died  25  years  A..  C.  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition  of 
his  remaining:  This  is  justly  -considered  an  ele^nt,  classical,  and 
learned  work.  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  are 
historical  commentaries.  . 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus)  Was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  He 
became  early  distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquished 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  employments. 
He  obtained  the  oflSce  of  quaestor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cahgula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  In  hve  years  he  was  recalled  by  ihe  empieas 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  which  of- 
fioe  he  discharged  with  honor. 

^ero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint,  which  his  preceptor  im- 
posed upon  hia  vicious  inclinations,  prelended  that  Seneca  had  con- 
spired Willi  PLso  against  his  LifBj  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Seneca  to 
acqiiaint  him  that  he  must  die;  permiuing  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  philosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  ordered  the  veins  of  h'm  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly — poison  and  the  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to :  but  being  without  ciFectj  he  was  at  last  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death  took  place  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Luctiti  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Romc^  where  his  rising  L-ileuta  procured  him  the  favour 
of  Nero.  He  had  the  imprudenc*!,  however,  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
coBteat  with  his  imperial  patron,  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  ai 
might  have  been  expected,  he  ever  afterwards  was  an  objeet  of  the 
fini  Perot's  hatred.    The  inBuIt&  to  which  the  poet  waa  contmually 
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oposed,  provoked  his  resentment  to  such  a  degree,  ^t  he  Joined 
Pisu  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  Tne  discovery  of  the 
plot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be- 
ing only  in  his  26th  year. 

Of  his  works,  his  Pharfalia  only  remains.  This  poem  celebrates 
the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  he&tk  va- 
riously estimated.  Tlie  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  he&tk 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  than 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
public  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  nighf  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.    He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Nature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  m  37  books,  is  fiill  oi 
erudition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
\ie\Mjd  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 
His.love  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  life.    An  eruption  of  Vesu- 

Tins  happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  atMisenum,  where  he  com- 
manded  a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  ojccupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
pared  from  the  volcano,  and  suffocated  aiid  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature^  and  to  com- 
position. His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favours  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  afforded  him  a  high  ddight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happy — the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  ahnOst 
inconsolable  grief.    He  died  95  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
C4)ry  extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineates  that  which  goes  to  consti- 
tute a  perfect  orator,  together  with  aU  the  preparation  necessary. 
Til  is  work  remained  undiscovered  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

0.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  born  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  favour  c^ several 
emperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  was  sternly  partial 
to  a  republican  government,  and  the  other  was  a  great  admirer  of 
imperial  power. 

The  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thbrty  books, « 
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which  (here  now  remain  only  twenty-one.  Of  these,  his  Annals  in- 
clude sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors  five.  Taci- 
tus has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  charactei  istic, 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biographical 
sketches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chaeronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  140th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
led in  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  whtre  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Trajan, 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul, 
and  with  the  government  of  Elyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chaeronea ;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are  remark- 
able. In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  aiMl  animated ;  though  distin- 
guished neither  for  purity  nor  elegance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant.  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  whose  history  has  been  given  before,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret^ 
ted  by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

13.  'j^rtullian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  aUest  defenders.  His 
writings  evince  that  he  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  fervid  elo- 
quence, strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
style.  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  the 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibbon,  calls 
him  the ''stem'' Tertullian. 
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14.  Ongen  wns  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  tbe  year  186,  and  died 
m  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greelc  He 
was  much  celebratod  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
with  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  ob^rves,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  • 

15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  his  wife^  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  goods  to  the  poor.  He  vnrote  eighth-one  letters^  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rend^ed  his  works  valuable,  by  the  informa- 
don  he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church. 

Vie  was  beheaded  as  a  martjrr,  at  Carthage,.  September  14,  258 
iLC.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  mo9t  eminent  abili- 
ties aod  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
afrbetonc 


PERIOD  II. 

The  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions,  extending,  from  the 
Reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 
Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  already  appeared, 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number' 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier 
Constantius,  the  two  Ccesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
already  been  proclaimed  305  A.  C. — Maxentius,  son  ofMax- 
imian,  had  about  the  same  time,  306  A.  C,  declared  himself. 
The  next  year  Licinius  w^as  created  emperor  by  Galerius, 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  Constantine.  These  were 
Constantino's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
overcome  in  battle,  and  himself  remaining  the  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  world.  ^     _  Pooalp 
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ConstantiiM  has  been  styled  the  first  christian  emperor. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stopped  the  persecutions  of  the 
christians — ^that  he  publicly  favoured  Christianity — defend- 
ed it  against  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
empire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  that  great  change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment took  place,  which,  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protect- 
ing power.  FoF  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pQlar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing  * 
the  inscription—"  By  this  conquer." 

Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imagination,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubted  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  such,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  doUbt 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  principles. 

$  The  first  exploits  of  Ck)nstantine  were  directed  against  the  Franks^ 
who  had  then  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  31^  when  he  was 
marching  against  Maxentius,  and  reflecting  on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divided  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  night,  Jesus  Christ 
IS  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  emperor  caused  a  royal 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Max- 
entius, who,  in  attempting  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  but 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  when  Licinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate, 
leavmg  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  administration  of  Constantine  varied  very  much, 
in  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  far  more  com* 
mendable  at  the  beginning,  than  it  at  length  became.  His 
natural  temper  was  severe  and  crud,  and  the  latter  pan  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  several  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  and 
sanguinary  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenancing  tlie 
Christian  reUgion  he  deserves  our  approbation,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  into  too  dose  an  al- 


Conversion  of  Constantine.     P.  52. 


SL  Bernard  preaching  to  the  Crusaders.    P.  134. 
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liance  with  the  civil  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  prosh 
perity. 

Jf  The  character  of  ConstantiBC  has  heen  the  snbject  of  extraragaiit 
ogy,  or  vir^ent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  beea 
concerned  in  drawing  it  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  different  representations — the  prejudices  of  the 
coteraporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  its 
vindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  wluch  he  possessed. 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  religion.  In 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empiie  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  affected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing febric.  His  motives  in  this  project  cannot  be  accurately 
determined — whether  they  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
Mid  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  affronts 
received  at  Rome.  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbers,  and  had  been  hitherto  re- 
pulsed, now  b^an  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  th^ieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

§  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  m  the 
following  manner  !■— Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

H«re,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seatof  empure; 
and  Constantine,  after  having  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre, 
many  churches  and  other  public  works,  and  many  magnificent  edi- 
fices, and  after  having  dedicated  the  city  to  the  GSod  of  mart3nrs,  re- 
paired thither,  with  his  whole  court. 

From  this  period  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
when  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties, 
the  histories  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  necessarily 
blended*  n        \        "^ 
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3»  The  Roman  world  had  long  been  compoeed  of  discord- 
ant parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  was  at 
this  tune  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  immense  mass  wag 
kept  together  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigofous  exer- 
tion of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturally  tottered  to  its  fall, 
when  the  Pagan  principles  of  religion,  which  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed.  The  arm  of 
power  thensupplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

I  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  intermixture 
oi  Scythians,  Goths,  Grermans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con- 
stantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
upwards,  to  1000  or  1600. 

4  Before  his  death,  Constantino  had  settled  the  empire  on 
five  princes — ^his  three  sons  and  two  nejAews.  His  sons  were 
Constantine  IL,  Constans,  and  Constantius  II.  The  nephews^ 
who  were  Caesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annibalianu8» 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Lnmediately  upon  the  accesssion  of  these  princes,  Con- 
stantius contrived  to  destroy  the  two  Csesars,  with  five  others 
of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  this,  Cont- 
stantine  entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  and  wag 
killed  ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.  Constantius,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years  in  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

§  Domestic  broils,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  The  Franks, 
Saxons,  AJemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Cesar,  but  afterwards  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  reach- 
ed his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  diminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  required ;  he  was  tempcrate,but  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  fether.  He  was  much  engaged  in  thecdogical  controversy, 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
great  respect 

6.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  on  account  of  his 
relapsing  into  paganism  firom  a  Christian  education,  was 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  361  A*  G.  IBs  army  had  pre- 
viously proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  will ;  but 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  submis* 
flon  to  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
liis  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  efforts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
by  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Julian  had  already  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  nol 
without  several  noUe  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ami 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect. 
To  this  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti* 
tbn,  and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  magic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
p\e8,  and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
^e  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
same  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one. 

§  The  conning  and  the  malice  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
a  contentious  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  subject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  like  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  employed  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
wairior.  It  is  said  in  apology  for  him,  that  be  used  these  weapons 
in  self-defence — that  he  was  first  lampooned  by  the  Christians. 
However  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  subject  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
in  that  manner.  One  of  his  works  against  the  Christians,  was  Mu 
sofhogon^  or  beard  hater. 

His  Caesars  is  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Csesar  to  Constantine. 
This  philosophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  "one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit," 

His  last  moments  were  spent  in  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
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on  the  Immortality  of  the  soul— he  expressed  his  expectation  oi 
being  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  of 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicating 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
Tiew  to  Aimish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writers, 
such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
we  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigies,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
fire,  happened,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  prevented 
the  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  our  Saviour's 

Srophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.    '^  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden 
own  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Clorus 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  head, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fixed 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  the  emperor's  first  domestic,  as 
his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  five  provinces ;  for  on  Julian's  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  hknself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  JuUan  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

§  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  wife  with  an  imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car* 
rying  with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracing  hei 
hust^nd  seemed  to  be  at  hand:  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  by 
suffocation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoaL 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elefted 
emperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated his  brother  Yalens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the 
eastern  provinces.  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em* 
pire  into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent. 

*  This  was  in  agreement  with  the  doctnne  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato^  whir-h 
•eems  to  exclude  any  peraonal  at  conscious  immortality. 
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The  empire,  however,  was  still  considered  as  one  bo^.  On 
the  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads,  'l^e  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
\atter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
des.  He  favoured  the  Christian  religicm,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe- 
ver, was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  tdk&k 
anns,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 
&  blood  vessel,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  uito  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
\ime  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 

wVvo  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  alUes.     He 

diedin378A.  C. 

TAese  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
soon  be  described  in  tliis  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

§  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  Thrace  Here, 
bowe\er,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  his  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  burnt  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cottage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
East 

8.  Gratian,  a  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 
367  A.  C.  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
the  diath  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  Theodosius 
as  his  associate,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. He  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character.  ' 

§  Gratian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism ;  but 
Rome,  at  the  time,  happening  to  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  famine,  the 
favourers  of  that  superstition  ascribed  the  calamity  to  the  wrath  of 
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the  go^  A  general  dissatisfaction  ensued,  and  Maximus,  who 
commanded  in  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  cau- 
sed himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marching  into  Gaul 
tooppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers^  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 

9.  Yalentinian  11.  was  the  successor  of  his  bi  other  Gra- 
tian. Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  From  that  time  he  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastus,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Eu- 
genius,  witom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Valens,  Theodosius 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  The  barbarians  he  repelled  with  success, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  obtain- 
ed the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  rdiigion  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Yalentmian  II.,  the  whole  empire  came 
mto  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reign- 
ed over  both  the  East  and  West  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  the 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  this 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

if  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Theodosius,  a  very 
e  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  To 
atone  for  his  mjustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Coimt's  son  as  his  colleague, 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  portion.  A  few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  year  390,  Theodosius  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  of 
Tbessalonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  ocAsion, 
by  sending  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  putting  7000  to  the 
sword.  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  1^  Ambrose,  that  he 
obliged  the  emperor,  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theodosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.  His  faith 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  He  had  conferred  on  AnSwiius,  his  eldest  son,  the  ti 
tie  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  to  re- 
odve  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  Among  others  who  offered  their 
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iiomage,  was  Amphilochiua,  bisliop  of  Iceninm.  He,  hovrev«r,  ap< 
pioached  Theodosius  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  he  accosted  vrim 
hmiiisLUty, 

The  monarch,  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
ihat  he  should  be  thrust  from  his  presence ;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  '^Such  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor !  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
those  impious  men  who  affect  to  wor^p  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  Hie  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  faith. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  bad  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
last  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

k  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  va^  deserts  which  border  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea.  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ural. 

§  FVom  thence,  376  A.  C,  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
them;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths, 
and  having  driven  them  away  from  their  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  region  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  afiairs. 

T}jB  Alains  inhabited  the  noith  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  invaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

§  Those  of  them  who  esc&ped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushed  their 
way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancing  still  further  to  the  west^ 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  continuing  their 
migrations,  they  finallv  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
477,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths.    „^,^^,,^  Google 
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The  Vandals  issued  from  Scandinavia,  now  Sweden,  knl 
crossing  tiie  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany.  On 
account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  course  eastward,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
marched  into  Spain,  a  part  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Ponierania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
they  Idok  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maeotis. 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  East. 

§  Being  overftome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  tiU  they  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  the  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Maeotis.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West. 

§  It  is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thule,  one 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  called 
Iceland,  where  they  finally  settled.  As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli. 

The  Gepidae  were  another  Scandinavian  tribe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais. 

§  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  him 
in  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoke. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  ts  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  they  established  a 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  inhabited  what  now  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  this  country  they  were  afterwards 
eiqpelled  by  the  Gepidae.  They  frequently  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  invaded  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  baibarians,  of  which  no 
particular  account  need  be  here  given.     They  were  such  as 
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the  Bulgnd,  AMntoni,  Yenedi,  &ei<  Other  rode  natiomi  id^ 
who  fidlowed  in  the  train  of  these  conquerors,  will  be  noticed 
at  the  proper  time. 

1 2.  In  the  Weaterij  Bmpire,  Honorius,  who  Ueld  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  6tth^,  Tbeodosius^  proved  tuiii- 
self  a  degenerate  son.  Stilichoj  k  &mbiis  warrior,  had  been 
appointed -guai'dia.n  pr  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  latter ;.  apd  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min- 
ister, and  not  at^al}  to  the  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  such  a  length  of  time* 

Alaric,  kmg  of  the  Goths,  nad  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stiiicho  ne^r  PoUentia,  403  A.  C.  But  this 
able  general,  having,  thrdugh  the  baseness/of  the  emperor, 
be«i  afterwards  beheaded,  408  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanced 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  gold 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
^ei  fulfilled,  Akrio  took  the  city^  and  committed  some  parttrf 
U  u>  t]be  fiames,  410  A.  C. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days^,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhabi; 
lants  were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and. even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honmus,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
aiteck  of  the  barbarians  tipoit  the  empire.  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, thslTt&rtkern  Att)^  as  it  has  been  fitly  called,  as  well  is  from 
tke  es»t,  tiMsy  issued  in  almost  hwaed&le  numbers;  Previou$ly  to 
Ibeir  descent  upon  Italy^  the,  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece.  ■  i'     ■  ^ 

Stilicho  made  «  stand  against  the  itiffaders.;  Wliile  they  be^%ed 
^ta,  where  th^  ibrc^  of  Ho^rius  ha^  tatoen  j;efus^,  Slilicho  cut 
his  way  throu^  the  Gothic  Qajnp  under  the  wallsi  of  that  place,  and 
thus  rescued  tb^. emperor.  The  Groths  afterwards  .  pitching  tlieif 
camp  in  the  vichtil^  ofPoHentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho. 
and  a^eral  thousands  of  them  were  slainw  Amofi^  the  captives  tvm 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  #ho  was  compellfd  to'implcdre  the  olemeaey  ul 
the  victor.  The  Goths^  however,  were  ^ut  pf^rtwJly  checked  in  con- 
sequence of  this  victory.   .  .       :  <i. 

Stilicho  migjit,  perhapsjhave  delayed  for  soipp  time  the  fall  of  the 
epaj^ir^,  hut.his  plaiis  were  frustrate  by  the  machinations  of  his  ri- 
vals, ami  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  ungrateful  emperor, 

40ftA.G.  ,.,.■.....-;  ■-■..■..  .'.  '  . 

Alanc  had  long  stoodin  amenap^Mattitudq^  and  now  prepareq 
to  complete  his  designs  upon  Italv.    Afeoiit  this  timie,  vast  numbers 
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0f  "Goths  pouring  dowki  upoa  Geniui»y,  forced  Ihii  Hatioiu^ .  ifhfuAk 
they  dispossessed,  to  fall  upon  Italy.  Tliese  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack  on  Home. 

He  met  with  success ;  and  this  great  city,  whidi  had  so  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  satfed,  pltmAel^  and  partially  burnt, 
41 0  A.  C,  by  the  savage  tribes  .<}£  Germany  and  Scy  thia.  The  popip 
lation  of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,^00,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  deba^,  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves  or  the  iliflui  of  foreigners.  They  we^  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  t)ieir  ancestors  in  bravery  and  spinti  *  Hence  the  sho^ 
cess  of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citi2ens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  puWicly  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  wofk.  The  Salanan  gate  l^as  opened 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enen^ 
nished  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numbers  Of  citizens  were  ptkt  to  death,  and 
larger  numbers  stSl,  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  want  and  cap- 
tivity. Though  the  city  was  pplaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thoi|ght 
that  few,  comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyed. 

Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Airica,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  instead  of  improving 
this  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain. 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  suffered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
norius continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  YalentiniaA  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  tiie 
death  of  Honoriuis,  424  A.  C.  He  Was  the  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as- 
sociate with  him  in  the  government.  In  439,  the  emperor 
lost  his  dominions  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Count  BoiH&ce, 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

{  Aethis,  a  general  of  Valentinian,  being  jealous  of  Boniface,  by 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  int«f  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  account 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  arrtiythat  Was  sent  against  him ;  but  dis- 
trusting his  strength  to  cx)pe  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  wa^  in- 
duced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  C^nseric,  king  of  the  Yandalis.  Titt 
ihesa-^mre,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause.  r^^^^iX 

0 


The  Vandal  having  thns  obtained  a  iboting  in  AMa^  winch  ht 
treaty  desired,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  aftenvardsjby  the  offer  d 
hrge  wxms  tff  money,  to  retreat  Althouj^h  the  compact  between 
the  two  generals  was,  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Genaeric  occupied  the  whole  Country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
he  soon  took* 

Shutting  up  Boni&ce  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  0ie  ex 
piratiMi  of  a  year,  to  surrend^ ;  «m  the  Roman  general  experienced 
the  mortification  of  beholding  aU  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  in  the  most  viranton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdom  which  Oenseric  thus  establish- 
ed, did  not  last  qmte  a  century. 

The  other  province?  of  the  empire  were  protected  against 
the  in  va^n  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Huns,  at  this 
time,  had  begun  to  make  their  ravages  ia  the  empire.  Under 
Attila,  their  leader,  in  445,  they  first  overran  Illyricun^ 
Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Maesia,  and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  Attila  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battlcy  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  debating  him,  with  the 
loss  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arm^  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

§  The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolatmg.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellati(m  of  "  The  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  invaded  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  an 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclo^  in  three 
coflfins,  the  first  of  ffold,  the  second  of  silva:,  and  the  third  of  iron. 
The  mrai  who  dug  his  grave  were  put  to  deaUi,  lest  they  should  re- 
veal the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Herachus,  and  Yalentinian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
The  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated. 

14.  Maximus  11.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Val- 
entinian,  was  prodaimed,  455  A.  C.    He  mamed  Eudoxia 
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Ibe  widow  of  hia  predeocasor,  to  whom  b6  imprudently  le- 
^cal-^  hfe  guih  in  the  aseassitiation  of  the  emperor.  To  re* 
venge  this  deed,  she  called  in  the  aajistance  ^  Genserie; 
king  of  the  Tandals.  Upon,  hia  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  bui 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  his  people,  who  stoned  hjm  to  death 
on  account  pf  his  cowardice.  > 

§  Maximus  wasa  Roman  senator  of  the  Andan  family,  and  Was  in* 
cited  to  the  destruction  of  Vatentinlan,  by  the  dishonour  which  th^ 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.  However  respectable  Maximus  was 
in  private  life,  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Eudoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
can  upon  G^nsenc  for  aid/  well  comported  with  his  private, 
sinister  aims.  After  he  had  landed  hi  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Moors  andTandalls,  he  took  Rome,  delivered  it  up  to  pil- 
lage during  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monuments 
of  anci^it  genius,  and  oonveyed  the  empress  and  her  two 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

15.  Prom  the  death  of  Maxunus,  455  A.  C.  there  was  a 
succession  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  leani)  the  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  mentioned 
below. 

JAvitus  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  by  his  troops.  Having  crea- 
Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  hif>  armies,  the  latter  soon 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor;  and  Avitqs,  at  first 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  last  died  while  on  ihe  road  to  Italy,  457 
A.  C.  Ricimer,  though  an  able  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessftil  attempt  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
m  Africa.  This  emperor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  bat  the  reputation  which  he  acqnired  for  wisdom 
Mid  virtue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Riciilier,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A.  C. 

Severus  III.  was  created  emperor  by  RIciittcr,  who  governed  un- 
der his  name.  Ricimfer,  after  the  expiration  of  fout-  years,  found  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  empire. 
.  Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suffiBges  of 
the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  4^.  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  gave  hinL 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ridmer,  however,  soon  having  a  di^ 
ference  with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Rome.  Pa- 
ring this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered.    ' 

Olybrms,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  tha 
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fiist,  to  protect  Admins  against  Ridroer,  was  seduced  by  ^e  lat- 
ter and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  after.  473. 

Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperdi-  at  Ravenna;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
m  Julius  Nepos,  who  took  Qlycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bi^op  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tes,  a  Pannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escape  A  into  Dalmatia,  vdiere  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Augustulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
Aftei  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  hb  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  from 
die  West,  in  the  time  of  TheSodosius,  395  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  This 
pmce  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
boih  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  havir^g  been  a  prince  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti*  ^ 
tiite  of  those  qualities  that  arc  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  su{^lied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nis  ;si3ter,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  governmentj  The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  greatly  dia* 
turbSi  by  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
sought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brother  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
well  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fell,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Athe« 
nais. 

Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  taken  the  greatest  care  of  her 
education.  3uch  W]bs  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  declaration  that  "her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  just  share  of  the  inheritance  from  her 
brotl^rs,  after  she  had  tried  the  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maidmi  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  protection  of  Pulcheria, 
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aiConi!UiitmQ}>|e..  Her  msw^  npA  nierit  highly  pleased  t]^  princeai^ 
and  ill  connection  with  her  clmrmsv  won  the  heart  of  Theouosius. 
In  4$i  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Eudocia,  and  the  same  year  was  united  to  the  emperor  in  marriage,. 
She  treated  her  Ijrothers  with  singular  magnaniaiity,  rsusing  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefec^s,  aiMl  t^ugh  ^e  at  length  lost 
the  afiieetionfl  of  Theodosius  on  an  imputation  of  infidelity,  and 
chose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  wholly 
innocent  She  died  about  460,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  ti*e  tbrone 
by  Pulcheria  450,  whose  hand  also  he  received  In  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  wiiile  pre- 
paring for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

§  Marcian  possessed  some  eminent  qualities,  as,  is  evinced  by  his 
reply  to  Attila  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute,  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "I  have,'*  said  he,  "gold  for  my  friends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies.'*  .    '   ■  ^ 

19.  Leo  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  6f  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  hihi  trouble ;  though 
be  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi-» 
nions  w^re  much  ravaged  by  the  Goths.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  G. 

§  Leo  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  cetf- 
sured  by  others.  An  instance  of  his  temperate  firmness  m  resisting 
the  oppression  of  his  pat^'on  Asper, -i$ recorded  sus  follows: — 

Asper  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  promise, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  appointment.  "It  is  not  proper^"  said  he,  in- 
solently shaking  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood."  "  Nor  is  it  proper,'' 
retorted  Leo,  "  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resigp  his  own 
Judgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  sUqecf* 

PERSIA. 

20.  OiF  Persi  Aj  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  thai  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
whom  Sapores  U.  was  the  most  distinguished  ;  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  tlie  na- 
tion w^ar  red  against  the  Romans ;  but  that  through  the  inter- 
mediate space,  the  most  profound  peace  subsistedjyetween  the 
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two  powers.  A  few  particulaiB  reap^cting  «ome  ^f  Ibe  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below^ 

{Sapores,  II*,  Who  was  grown^  before  his  bhrth.  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  began  to  persecnte  the  Christians  of  his  oominions  in  828. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  &v^  provinces 
yielded  by  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  tnis  event,  he  gained  a  celebrated 
oattie  at  Sirigate,  in  Mesopotamia,  and'took  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  363,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  deMvered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Sapores  III.,  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Be* 
mans,  and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continu^  fifty  years^  during  his  r&ga 
andthat  of  some  of  his  successors,  . 

CHINA. 

t\.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  dynasty  of  the  empe< 
rors  of  China  terminated  \  as  also  the  e^hth,  a  Utile  after  iht 
amdimxL  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  divi-' 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and! 
fifty-five  y^ears,  under  fifteen  einperors.  ft  w  called  the  di- , 
nasty  of  TcinKHi-tl  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  ot  Song. 
It  b^an  uuder  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

§  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty,  whose  name  Was  Vej^tL 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  parricide  fell  by  the  handset 
his  brother.  The  latter  made  himself  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end,  he  lost  his  life.  Que  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  had  offended  by  calling  her  old,  stifled  hmi  in  his. 
bed. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IJ. 

1.  Lactmitius,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  aMe  defender  of 
Christianity :  sometunes  called  the  Christiiati  Cicero. 
8.  Ossian,  a  Caledonfeti  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiafdcal  historian. 

4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

6.  Julian,  a  Roman  emperor,  an  acute,  but  malignant  in- 
fidel philosopher. 
6.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  father  in  the  q^urch- 
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7.  Gregory  Pkizianzeii,  a  theological  and  polemical  \i  liter. 

8.  Olaudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 

9.  St  Chrysofitom,  and  )  Leam^  and  eloquent  ininistem 

10.  St  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 

§  1.  Lactantius  provc»l  ^e  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
posed the  absurdities  of  paganism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  works, 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  of 
God,  and  his  Divme  Institutions.  The  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  theologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  S2d. 

t.  Ossian  was  a  rnde  Caledonian.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fingal. 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  translated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublhne  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's^  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  this  period.  There  is,  however,  stron  g  ground  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  po^ms,  as  a  whole. 

8.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Cssarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantine.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Clonstantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 
0  4.  Eutropius  lived  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  a 
8<^ier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re* 
main  except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,'but  not  by  elegance. 

5.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
861  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Gods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  which 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity ;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in* 
tercourse  with  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  their  influence  over 
Iha  mt^d.  From  this  circumstance,  titie  appellation  of  apostate,  has 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved, 
in  which  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause.  But 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  already  been  given,  res- 
pecting his  character  and  writings. 

6.  Basil,  sumamed  tiie  Great,  was  bishop  of  Csesarea.  He  was 
persecuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embrace  \Hanism.  Accord- 
mg  to  Mosheim,  "  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  «kill,  and  a  rich 
and  flowing  eloquence,  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  Lis  contem- 
Ijoraries.'*    He  died  in  379.  ^         , 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzeik  was  snrBanied  the  dirine.  He  v^m  ptfi^ 
arch  of  Coasi^utmople,  but  the  right  to  that  elation  betnx  deputed, 
he  abandoned  it.  His  birth  occurred  in  324,  and  his  death  in  380. 
He  held  an  honourable  p]a€eanK>ng  the  theolpgical  and  political  wrt* 
ters  of  the  times.  His  writings  compare  well  with  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian orators,  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  permons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers^  but  are^  neverthdea& 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  meet  ably  defenied 
flie  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claudian  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egyp^  and  flourished 
in  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
the  false  taste  of  the  age.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  verses^ 
he  depicted  no  powerful  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  ex- 
pressions happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compositions 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutfopius. 

9.  St  Chrysostom,  John,  was  so-called  on  acconntof  his  extraor* 
dinary  eloquence.  He  was  born  at  Antioch,  o/a  noble  family,  about 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  died  m  407* 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
Beaeed  a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
ooTTupUon  of  the  times^  he  procured  himsdf  many  enemies.  He  was 
so  great  a  disciplinarian,  that  he. even  recommended  to  private  be* 
liefere,  though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St.  Augustine  was  bishcq^  of  Hippo^  in  Africa.    He  led  an  aus- 
tere life,  and  died  in  his  seventynsixUi  year,  490  A.  C  He  disttngnidi* 
ed  himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  this  *> 
day.    He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermittei 
pursuit  of  truth,  ati  indefatigable  application,  an  invinoiUe  patiencei 

a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit.  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportionable  to  hit 
eminent  talents  in  othjer  respects. 

Augustine's  book  concerning  the  City  of  God,  has  been  pronounoei 
(0  be  ^'  a  work  extremely  rich  and  aitiple  in  point  of  matter,  and  fill^ 
ed  with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  hit 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pla^ 
to^s  philosophy. 


PERIOD  III. 

TTie  period  of  the  Justinian  Code,  andof  the  Wars  of, 
Belisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire^  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  flight  of 
Mahomet^  622  years  A,  C, 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRK 
The  dark  ages,  as  they  have  b^n  coaupdonly  called,  oowipsoced. 
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wWi;  thia  period*  The  human  kiteUect,  and  the  state  of  society,  had 
for  some  timepTevtoos,  been  retrograde.  But  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  darkness  became  more 
especially  obvious,  and  we  shall  find  irarevailing  over  the  nations^ 
thou^  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages.  and~4o  fbrget,  that  after  all, 
strong  proofs  were  at  times  aflforded,  of^  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
high  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  though,  in  general,  the  age  is  not 
to  be  comparid  with  several  that  preceded  it  ^ 

Sec.  1.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancholy  extinction 
of  the  Western  Erapue  of  the  Romans — an  empire,  the  mc^ 
powerful  that  ha»  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred^  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
Iferuli.  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  of 
ins  resigning  the  empire. 

§  The  empire  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
for  themsdves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  hdd  the  country. 
9  Odoacer  was  esi  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  head  of  the 
bfurbariana  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augi^stnlus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  express 
his  resignation  to  the  senate,  while  that  body,  in  an  epistle  to  Zeno, 
empen»r  of  the  East,  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  im- 
perial succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  themibmissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  '<  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  of  Constantinoi^e, 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  East  and  the  West :"  at  the  same 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italy.  Their  request  was  granted^  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  in  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possession  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
pire, i|:  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years,  computing 
the  time  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  whole  period  of 
its  duration,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
eocCent,  connected  with  it«  moral  corruption.    The  perfections 
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of  Ood  *  are  cmicerned  m  aeoc^aidiAkif ,  by  qatund  ctnummt 
the  extinction  of  enormously  guilty  natums.  Rome,  haTing 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  |iiofligacy,  feU*  at 
last,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarbds  tribes  that  pcHired  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

jTlie  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  which 
Rome  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it  As  much  of  crinis 
and  barbarism  as  they  brought  with  them,  diey  became^  upoa  their 
setUemait  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  r^utable,  at  least,  as  the  na* 
live  citizens  themselves.  Without,  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the' 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among  all  claasni. 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruins,  th^  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  in  a  similar  situation, 
not  only  continued  to  stand,  but  evei^  existed  for  the  space  of  neariy 
one  thousand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwith^anding  it  suffered  al}  the  internal 
e^Us  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the 
fltorms,  which  burst  upon  the  nfU^ions,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
worldy  niay,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  imjMreg- 
nabie  site  of  ito  capital  ahme,  in  connexion  with  the  despotisai. 
which  sometimes  remains  the. last  support. of  &llen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
cmthe  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  baroarians.    The  • 
lecent  kingdom  which  they  fbimded,  deserves  a  separate  aecoant 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  caDed 
die  Greek  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
to  Leo.  He  was  odioits,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
after  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  bcett  restored  to  it, 
and  engaged  in  the  Suppression  of  several  conspiracies,  he 
met  i^4th  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  aliVe.  He  re^gneil 
about  seventeen  years. 

§  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno;  arid  grandson  to  Leo*  I„  was  designed  lor  th* 
empire;  but  being  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
WHS  made  regent.  Biit  the  death  of  the  child^  Hie  eame  year,  left 
Zeno  in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Th^  intngues  o(C  the  enipresa 
Verina,  hi?,  ipother-m-law,  embittered  his  life,  anfl  distracted  his 
reign.  She  aided  one  or  two  of  the  conspiracies  thu^were  cabled 
on  agunst  him. 

He  came  to  his  end  by  an  awfril  act  of  Ariftdne;  his  wife.  She 
loved  him  not,  and  ardfiting  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  Hie  emperor 
•vas  subject,  caused  him  to  be  precipitately  interred*    When  the 
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flii|ml6lKre: WHS  opened,  aim  da3w.aA«r,  Ui t^pas  found  AaliZeita  had 

cl^vinred  lli«  flesh  off  his  own  wfns,     , 

.3,  Anastasin^j.an  officer  of  Uie  paUcie,  inarrymg  the  widow- 
ed, ZeiK),  wa^  r^e4>tp;the,tl?xoiie,  491  A,  C.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  Tlie 
t^nniu^  9f  bis  reign  was  .a^spicious,^  but  Jt  was  otherwise 
ia  the  end, .  He /died  a  i^atural  deaths  m  bis  eightieth  year, 

4.  Justin '  I.,  the  Thradian,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Aflastasius.  Hie  governed  >viih  great  prtsfchce.  In 
526,  he  sent  the  celebratedjBelisarius  gainst  the  Persians, 
w1k>  bad  brqken  the^  truce  .subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pkes.  The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conchision  of 
the  war,  havinc^  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploirghrtiari,  atid  tdse  by  Md  taJents  to' 
the  Hvsi  military  dignrtieg,  befoi^e  he  was  chosen  eittpetor.  He  wad 
90  ill  iterate  J  however,  as  to  beimable  tp  write  his  own  name,  and 
eecured  respeetj  only  by  the  good  sense  Which  he  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  Ms  counsellors/ 

5*  Justinian  Lj  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
goveruiLieiit^  527  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  respect ;  but  his  jreigo  was-  succiessful,  a«d  ,he  was 
extremely  Ibreunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generafe,  and  the  prodiiction  of  the  code  of 
.  laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  learned  Trebonian 
wa3  the  author,  form  ai>  era  in  history. 

Towards. the  brg-y^  o^nd  npble  Belisaj:iqs,  the  warrior  who 
at  first  fough^  hi^.  b^ttj^s,  the.  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  the 
e:>^t5efl(^e,  ,.  This  g^e<at.g^nei;a|l,  l^y  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
q^jVjed  his  n^^st^r  Qftihis  throne,  when  his  expul^onfrom  it 
V^^i^.likely  to  he  efSbcted,  by  the  civil  ifactions  which  rj^ged  at 
Con^tantinop^lB,  He  also  defeg^ted  the  Persians  in  three, san- 
guins^ry  bej^tjles^jin  di^ereijit  y^ar^. ;  destrpyed  the  fkingdon>  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  ^m- 
pirei  wd  wrestedltftly.frftmijts Gpthip^.spye  restoring  it 

km  a  shoe t  space  iQifftki^e,  tp  the  jauthoi^it/y  of  its  ancient  masters. 

ItAly,  howevei-,  :^as  ofice  riiore  si^dued  by  the  Gotbg.' 
Prom  this  tinpe  th^  ferturies  of  Belisarius  began  to  change. 
He  >vas  porppftlled  to'  evacuate  Italy,. having^  been'  liiore  than 
once  recalled,  through  the  emperor's  meanness  and  jeajA'isy, 
(in  his  final ;net^}:|ft;V>  Qpi^^^iaMoople,  his;lp]9g,8C}|rvifi^  MfCfe 
repaid  with  disgracerlBiiidh6.^a8:supeiisc^eii  iaihe  eonunand 
r>f  the  Armie^  bylli^ewritMsb'Narrtes;  v^ 
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{BeliMuius,  moiethan  lunr  oQier  aeneral during  the latsr  periods 
of  the  empire,  revived  ibe  ^uutping  ^ry  of  Rome.  On  the  pla^ 
of  Dara,  he  defeated  ttie  Persians,  with  great  slaughter ;  and  his  con- 
duct, in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
emj^eror  When  JusUnian,  by  f^yo^nng  a  certain  factic»QL*  had  near- 
ly mvolved  himself  ki  destruction,  and  was  about  to  seek  his  safe^ 
in  flight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corp  of  thi:ee  thousand 
veterpn  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinoplep  and  it 
is  computed  that  np  leas  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  signal  a  chastisemi^nt  had  the  e6r<pct  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citizens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus^  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  sleveral  years,  interdicted. 

The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  agahist  the  Vandals,  in  Afri«ia, 
was  marked  by  n^al  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  related, 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  ana 
that  his  victories  and  pn^pt  obedi^icc^  secured  him  the  honpurs  of 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war  against  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy,  537  A.  C.  Justinian  w» 
equally  fortunate  throu^  the  exploits  of  his  iUustrions  lieutenanti 
«&d  equally  mean  m  his  conduct  towards  this«hera  The  CSothls 
forces  were  oblig^  to  retire  before  the  Roman,  army,  upon  its  land- 
iqg  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made,  but  in  vain.  The  fame 
o/Beiisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  coiirag^ 

Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  b^ 
abandoned  it ;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  fbe  hands  of  Beiiaarkis,  at  some 
future  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  ^monthSi  Vitiges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rqme,;at,the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors.  The  inconsiderable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  pw- 
formed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  llome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  ud  of  some  reinforcoeients  from  the  East, 
obliged  the  Gothic  king  to  retire,  frst  to  Raw^nna,  »nd  9^  lett  tot  sw- 
lender  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy^ 

This  was  no  sooner  effect^  than  the  jealousy  of  Justfaiian  re- 
manded his  lieutenant  to  Constantinople ;  npr  was  the  latter  allowed 
Ae  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  <;otidtict  of  the 
emperor  towards  hun  was  utterly  despksable,  the  admiration  of«the 
pe^le  was  an  ample  indmnnity' 

llie  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  Efist ;  but  there  ip 
no  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the 
necesmty  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appoint  BelisariuiB 
to  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

♦  Thtre  were  two  fedionshi  Confttntii^ople,  which  were  diirtingaidied  by  • 
difenity  of  cobur.  The«upport  of  oneor  other  of  thes^  became  necesMrv,  tc 
etery  candidate  for  dvil  or  ecclerfastical  honor*.  The  greens  Were  attached  to 
Um  hnSfy  or  sect  of  Anastasos :  the  blues  wend  devoted  to  oi^iodoxy,  ttttd 
JostiniaiL    The  latter,  the  emimor  ftiiniuied  {during  five  ya^ 
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(Wring  this*  interval,  by  the  anns  of  .ttie  brave  and'virtiKms  f  otila. 
Ko  sooner,  howfever,  had  he  a  pr6speet  of  driving  the  Gothic  king 
Bfoiri  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  hnportant  warfare, 
which  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  him. 

The  declining  yfears  of  the  life  t>f  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Con- 
trtantinople;  but  even  at  that  late  period,  they  weri5  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justhiian  and  his  capital 
from  thetavages  of  the  Bulgarians^  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
the  emiperor  followed  him  to  the  grave;  for  even  in  extreme  old 
'kge^  he  suffered  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
(klse  Imputation  of  coinsplracy. 

Narses,  who  was  abl^  iu  council,  was  also  successful  in 
wea^  'He  hsMl  the  honour  of  co^ipleting  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly, by  defeating  Totila,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
the  Gothic  king  was  dain.  Under  the  title  of  duke,  Narseg, 
gaining  sdme  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  for 
.thirteen  yi^ars.  ^ 

Justinian  died  in  his  eighty4hird  year*  He  would  be  but 
little  thoUght  of  by  nmnkind,  were  it  not  for  those  iUostrioos 
"men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  presided  in  his  councils.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  q.jld  hs^ppy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  them. 
His  vicea  were  meemnesa*  vanity,  caprice,  and  t3nranny :  his 
virtues  were  Chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and  studiousness. 
We  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  "he  lived  in  a  miserable  age. 
His  subjects  were  continually  aiBicted.  by  .war,  pestilence,  and 
&mine.  .  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  degree  of  Ixilliaacy 
imd^  \m  auspices^  but  after  bis  death  it  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  is  henceforth 
p^e  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters,  miseries,  an4  crimes. , 
.  6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  nephe\v,  Justin  it 
asaeuded  the.  throne,  565  A.  G.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect^ and  was^  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his 
intentions  appear  to  have  b^en  good.  The  troubles  and  caJa- 
^ties  which  befel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
idourable  freniqr.  Inc<xisequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
son-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.  li  was  soon  after  his 
elevation,  thait  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy. 
In  his  reign,  not,  only  was  Italy  lost  again  to  the  empire, 
hut  Africa  desolated,  and  the  East  ravaged  by  the  Persians. 

J^The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  introduction 
the  laJtter  to  ihe  empire,  was  worthy  of  anv  prince.    "  Lovci* 
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Slid  he>  ^'  the,{»eople  us  yourself f  cultivate  the  affections^  and  nnlvi- 
tain  the  discipline  of  Uie  array ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  fichy' 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  traxiquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone^  and 
four  in  connexion  with  Tiberius.  . 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  th^  name  of  Constantine,  was 
sole  possessor  of  the  thrpn^  in.  578.  His  reign  was  short, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  his  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

§  On  his  death-bed,  Tiberius  bestowed  his  dis^dem  on  his  son-in-law, 
Maurice,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  general, , 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
582  A.  C.  He  reigned  twenty  years,  in  almost  continual 
turbulence.  He  chose. his  predecessors  for  his  modpl,  ,nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in'  whatever  he  under- 
took for  the  welfere  of  hi^  subjects.  Avarice  is  said  tb  have 
been  his  great  failing;  but' it  is  more  probsable,  that  his  rigid 

nrlue  and  economy  were  ndt  duly  appreciated  in  those  cor- 
rupt tiroes. 

In  602,  he  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
rebd  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
cedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  mur&red,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.  -  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  every  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  thy  judpnents." 
When  a  nxitse  generously  concealed  a  royalinfant,  and  oi^redher 
own  to  the  ^cecutioner,MauviQe  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  TTiie  tragic  scene  waa  clqsed.  with  the  execution  o£ 
the  emperor  himsell^  who  fell  pn  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
What  sufferings  have  no.t  prindes  and  their  families  been  often  called  . 
to  sustain-i-sufferings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  C.  His 
character  was  despicable!  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the . 
Persians,  and  numerous  sedttiohs  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. , 
At  last,  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  ^aa  AjgmmU 
liim  with  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  a*  Constantinople;' 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  hi&peojrf6,  ohivhom' he  hAdJnffict- 
ed  aB  manner  of  cruelties,  xl^as^oon  beheaded,  dJdd  his  b<^y 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  Indignity.  Ch'r^"  1 
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JTTie  cjmelty  of  Phocaa  towards  tlie  ftmiay  of  Ms  ptedecesBor 
kn^w  fto  bounds.  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  empress,  Constan* 
Una,  and  her  three  daughter,  to  be  executed  6n  the  same  spot  where 
iKt  husband  and  sons  had  suffered,  three  years  before. 

10.  HeracUus  I^  was  crowned  610  A.  O.  His  reign  ex- 
tended several  yeal^  into  tbe  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  iTavaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  in' 
six  succeosive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  j)eace.  He 
reigned  mote  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
caliphate  of  the  Saracens,  under  th^  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  his-- 
tory  will  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

IL  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  BQmans,  is  sometimes  called  the 
KiNGnoM  op  ITALY.  Thatcouutry  was.hcW  and  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  northern,  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time,^ 
however,  there  were  spveral  transfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Herufi,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  668,  when  the  Lombards  seiz^ 
ed  and  conquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  cwituries.  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  only 
through  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  eon- 
tkmance.   Odo^r,  their  king,  reigoed  thirteen  years  without  ^ 
opp0ik\on  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric, 
Idng  of  the  Ostrogoths,  pr  Eastern  Goths,  invaded  Italy,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defeated. and  slew  Odoacer,  ^ 
USEurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  G. 

§  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  ia  battle ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavia. . 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Odoacer,  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  callea 
hi  fihe  assistance  of  the  Yisogoths,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  490. 
OdtNKser,  shutting  Mmielf  up  iiv  Ravenna,  vigoroasly  d^ended  the 
place,  for  tha-ee  years.  -He  was  at  last  forced  tp  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Theodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  his  life  should  be 
s^ai^.  The  Gotnic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  him  tc 
be  assassinated.  ^       '(^n,n,n\c> 
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l^i  The  Ji?^o»i  i>f  the  OsUY«otl^  i(lai0l«ti  Oolhf) 
began,  493* .  Theqioncy  (coounonty  suriMimedthe  graU,) 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  the  ^Qvereign  of  the  coun- 
try^  and  fixed  Ids  re^^deAce  fit  Ra,¥eiit)£u  .  He.¥ra8.an  :.Aii|ai 
b  prindpfe,  but  protdoted  the  Calbctics.^  -H^  reigned  about 
thirtjr-three  yeai^.  Hfeadministraition  of  governinent  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  piind^.  The  pepple  wpr^  PfflbgLhly^h^i^ 
fitted  by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodoric,  at  the  age  of  sik  ye^rs^  \ras  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
1.  smd  remained  tliirt^^yefura  at  CoastfU[^tiQQ|>le«  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  Pannonia  in  4t$.  |Iis  ;SU|Qcess  qfx  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  be^  mentioned.  After  fi  few  years,  hfedominionii 
consisted  not  only  of  <  Italy,'  dtnd'  Sie^y,"bnt  blso  of  Dalmatia,' 
NosiK^im,  the  tifiH>'iCh<stns,  FailhoiiiAy  imd  Prov^ce.  >  The  lattev 
part  of  his  reign  .w^  ^arovf^ed  by..iHujBlty  ai4  suf^qion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  t*hese  propensities,  ^e  ,]^i|t  ^,^Ui  the  ce)eb|:^tted 
Boethius.    , 

13V  The  ^upcesaQjf$  of  Theoc^ric^  ^^  th^^  Oottec.king^iom 
of  Italy,  wirexseven  iiX*ttUmber.  tt  waeDdimn^  thei  reign  o€ 
scvetal  of  these  moimmhs,  that  the  e?V^td  aheiidy  rdated  lie- 
fipec^ing  tH8  inva^ic^  a-nd  jConqa^  of  lUIy'  by  Bdisarius  dndi 
Narses,  0GpuiTe4*'^^  o^f  the.pofhic  Jkings  of 

this  couutiry^ari^fdl^^beowtus'i'V^itigeSt  aad  T^ila..  After  the 
death  of  Tlieias^  th^  last  «€  them,  th^  Gbths  endeavoiired, 
trader  sevetjtl  leaders,  tCf  f d-esftablfeh  ftfeir^'  dominio'ns,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  euntich,  N^rse^,  Vhp  admfijisterejd  thp 
goveriiment  as  dyfcei ;  t^fj  5$?,  A«  Cl    .      .  .•■     i  > . 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  followed,  in -'568/ 
L  G.  Aihioiny  king  of  this  peofde,  was  invited  iirt6'  Italy  1)y 
Nar9es,4x>a\^enge  the' insult  be  Fepeivedfr6m'itfae*^AipetOf]^ 
Justin  IL,  in  his  reoaU^  i  Alb6in<  penetrated  iiMo  Italy,  Aild> 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time.    -^    ^  •  *  ^ 

{ His  end  i^^.^ragilBV^ i^ perjjiftps jdes^rvodt^b^.  liivwfe  KOted 
Chinramidj^luiigtjf  tljie  Owid^^in  j|  ^qgle,comba^  he^n^iffl  ^(fQ 


scmond;  fhat  Icing's  beautiful  aaughter,'  ah^  made  a  prinking  pup  of, 
her  Ifathfet's  i*u»,'  But  of  whf6ti  li'e  cfcliged  1i^' qu^en  to  drink.  Sf.6 ' 
^asemfoled  her  ihdi^na!iit''fefdi6gs,  Mt'ia{tplied  iA  tw&  dStter^  M  r^^ 
venge.f  pile  Qf  tb^hndl^en^^i^isdby  theiung,  ieuiidthe  oth^i 
i^  knew  was  enainQui^ed  ^ofhei::  perspn.) ,  These  she  admkted  intc^^ 
the  chamber  where  the  king  slept<  who  wsg^unmediately  ppp^ered, , 
while  she  coritrivedW  dfecthCT  esdipe  to*  KiVeriha. 

15^  During  the  remaind^^^o^  the  p^^epe^t  f!^t;^o^\i^e 
W^rfi  %ipr  Moi^^^f  isHc^e^rlijf  A)fejl?j%,b}^^^  ,rf  «iW/ 
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Wcbe^disdfigdUbecL  An  anarchy,  of  ten  year^  contimmnce 
t/ckik  place  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  during  which 
Italy  was  goTemed  by  thirty  dukes.      • 

{( Autharifl^  one  of  thekiogB^  after  his  mcoeiM^i^  in  684,  confirmed 
Ibe  duk^  in  t^eyp  nuthority,  0n  con^titetif  their^patyJni^ihiiBL  haU 
^f  their  reven^  and  spring  uod^r  his  QpramaxKi  iu  tiipes  oC  vw^ 
with  troops  leyied  within  their  respective  iurisdictions.  This  is  con-» 
sidered  by  sdhl^  aS  the  otigin  of  the  feudal  system. 

..     .1     ..  ^  -'r    ,.    ,-i   PERSIA,  io  ."*     ]u.'/--- 

16.  S^v€«i  ,kipgs  Sn  suci^ession,'' swayed  ^^  steptre  of 
PfcRsiA  during  this  period.  Of  these'/  Cbosrdes  it,  the  great, 
was,  the  most.con^ipuoafBk..  During  much  f)f  the  tinie>  the 
i^BTsiaBs  iwere  at  war  Wkhibe  Aomans**^  Sanguinary  battles 
were  (buglit,  ^aiid  pitiviiiictes  were  itikeii  ^ind  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  k^t  ptobtr^t^d Into  Persia? '  '    *^  ". 

§  Choi^rpes.  II.  was  a  warrior.  \ie  repeatedly  overcame  U^e  iiloman 
^ftenJfl,  aiid'was  as -dfteh,  ^i<hap^  overcomfe.  Iti  t)ne  instance, 
however^  hc<  cut  to  piecevstt  army  of  90,060;  ^e  6yeek  histo^ 
li^  who^prol;)ja^hr  e^t^^w^  him  as  af(»- 

ibcious  monster.  HedqutHl^  had  the^vic^  pf!  his  i^edecessors^^ 
biit  'surpassed  them  in  ^i:eat  quatities^  He  reaa'^ed  pearly  fifty  years*' 

Chosroes  III.,' soil  of  Hohnisdas,  posisepsfed  t^ehlateml  character 
of  a  parricide.  He^  caused  his.^ther'to  b4>'beot«n  ^  death.  He  re- 
ceive, however,  Jil^err^le  jrctsil^tlQn,itB'thejtreatm^it  he  expe^- 
rieoce<l  ii:<m  his  9wa  ^<m. .  >  ^ttives,  tl^f  ^^es*  of  hi^  spjip,  haviagw^ 
voltedj  and  secured  the  kingdom^  slew  all  his  brqthera  in  hu^,(at£er's 
presence,  cast  ttife  latter  ifato  a  p'riso<4  wji^ye  he  Caused  him  to  expire 
in  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessant!^' pricked  with  the  po'mts^ 
<lf*airows.  ■«  .  *"i.  '"v-*  ii'- 

^^otm  eAw  the  expiration  of  the  pnasent  period^  P^baia  waa 
inivf^d^  by*  tfie .  Sai'^cens^  and .  it  wiasi  imiI  { long-  befoDa  it  be^ 
GWie  a  pcirt  oCithe  in3apir<»  of  ibe:  Cali{tti&i'>^  ..       -  k 

CHINA. 

L  Vr.  In  Afe  idsioify  KaOnttrk  diirhig;i^thfe  pertkl,^  we  ^nd 
fodf  dynasties  of  Ite  ^mpeiforfe,  from  tjll^  9th  to  file  J^2tti  ip-' 
^usive.  X^ey  were  Jcrf  short  cojntinuancejfani^  include^  tbe. 
reigns  of  pas^enteea  eovereigw.  ^Sw^^mi  xrf  these*  appear^, 
have  been  wise  wkA  virtuooH  fAen.  in  the  reign  of  Yang-ti, 
in/@0&,  nfittt^  loanals  were  cut  thi*ough  the  Empire,  by  Which 
scfveral'  rivift  were  united,  mid  great  fecBity  given  to  J^ma-,' 
merge.  ^    .     .      '    './ '     .  '  .^^^  .        ,-','.       ■/.  -  ,,-      ,•  ;    ' 

"'J^eof  the  Sovereigns  of  thetweifth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have.h'aa  a 
Tiijr'iiblid,  penetMini^  mmd.  ^^loved  bfepeople^anddidev^ry^ 
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diing  in  hkr  powsr  to  prdmote  their  happiness.  He  bufit  jptuifie 
grananes,  which  were  every  year  filled  widi  rioe  ^uid  eorn,  by  tins 
opulent,  to  be  di8trtt>uted  among  the  poor  in  times  of  aeaiU^*  Ha 
improved  their  ttinsiQ  and  €(loquenoe.  Against  coimpt  jvdges,  he 
was  always  inexorsltle ;  and  eixduded  from  aM  public  «inpk>3rments^ 
fliose  whose  rank  in  life  did  noi>endCT  tiieoi  Tespeetable. 

SPAIN. 

BeicfMt  "ttw  EmpiKt  of  tiie  West  was  finally  subvert  by  the 
Noithera  Barbeiiiais,  some  of  the  jaattoni  wkk^  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  the  oaee,  partiCulaely,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  according  to 
ihe  best  accounts,  Prance,  pi(iy  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roqiai^  power.  Afler  that  event,  thrae 
several  nations,  dnd  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  EUroM,  wen  do- 
teefaed  fipom  one  another,  and  tieldiby  the  native  inhabitaiits,  or  go- 
verned by  diffi^rent  ^i^ibss  of  the  bai^ians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  epn9ic(eij:^tiieiaa  in  their  sqpar^te  ^vereignties,  according  to 
ftie  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  begin 
with  Spain.  .».-://;     . 

18.  Spaik,  wMe'  <5ons^tititig  a  piortioft  of  tlie  Ronum 
empke,  -^lltt  IHvadcd  fey  the  S^evi,  the  Alakis,  atid  the  Van- 
dalsj  abotit  40(^  year&'A.  0.,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous^ tribes.  ExpeUing;  the  Romans,  they  divided  the 
countryj  d  petti  of  which,  vijs.  Vandalasia,  dr  Asdahisia,  stiH 
bears  the  neuhe  df  cttid  of  these  tribes,  (tbe^  Vandals.)  ^ 

The  Alains, in  418;  wer6  Ghostly  extdmfrihated  Iqrthe  Ob- 
tr(^ths.  Th^  SUevi  r^afkied  hi  the  pOfejEssfon  of  th^coim- 
Iry,  tinder  a  ^3c66!teion  6f '  ^hfeit  \ktgs,  till  the  year 585.  The 
VanAklsh^d  early,  Vi^i  in  437^;  paissed  iiitb  kfri^^and  settled 
thereyiipoti'ihe  invteefcn  ofi€bittrt  Bdriifiice. 

T^e  yteogg<Ji8j  tirMo  ^feirM'Spaki  ta  551,  conquered  the 
greMest  pact  of  ,uie  c9Mjatry  ty  (^  yea^r.SiSS,^^^  ^ 

^Kumrj&hy'f  mbkik  lexistwfc  till.  718*^  wKwttliey  wore  spbdued  by 
the^rffccens^'orMowRK'/^vif/^m-t' i;  r  .'=-7  ,.  j;'^'  ••  ;'5.  •;./'' 
'  f  9pm.^  '^as  adeiMly  esffidd  Hesp^t^of  W^em^on  tocooblfof  its 
sitnatldn,  ^  being  the  eittr^tie  WMkhd^^to  fh«  antients.  It  was 
called  alHo  Iberitt^  firom  1^  r?v«!^  Ob^r,  Tio^  tie  Ebn).  •  The  namei 
Hiispanift,  ^'  Spain,  1#  said 'to  bd  deHVed  fknn'a'  f^hdenlcletit  word, 
Sphai^'^hi^h  ffl^aite/^botiridhigf  with  rabbits.^  these  animals,  ao 
ebhliHf  1o  Strabo,  beittg  Very  nnm^^tis  ittl^aib.  '  ^ 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  rac^  wifhi^hose 
(if  Pry]^'i^*Wl^'pass(^a  dV(6t  fro*  thit  country  intd  Spain.  The 
fertility  bf  the  soil^indneed  Ihe  t^hfenlciatts,  who  were  the  earliesi 
navigetora^  to  iaben  a  tr^dfe^'with  Spain,  and  they  baih  the  eity  of 
Qades,  iio#'C!ite5*    TMr^as attoittWO reairs B.C.  <        ' 
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•'lllis  (^timftrj^haa  been  oft^  «ottq«unied| (1^^  ioaiu^Qteiid  mora 
modem  iim9s.  About  600  years  B.  C,  it  was  in  jwirt wljug^ted  by. 
t^  CarthftgiQiaaS)  who  held  ^ir  ciQoquest  thvee  oenturie^  TbQ 
Bomaos  lhc».  suceeeded  asr  mast^nyia  whQ«(9  powor  H  renaii^ed  six 
btmdred  yean.  Fvcmi  4he  Romam^  as  we  bare  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  theaorHier^  baH»«iMl9.  Tliie$%ja8  w^  sball  see, in 
the  next  Period,  are  destmed  to  be  displaced  by  the  follower?  of 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kings  of 
the'berb^as  tribes  who  tofemed  8pam,  As  they  pdBseili  «earo^y 
ahy  inti^rest.  E«rio  nuty  Nb  considered  as  tiie  foanclar  ctf  ilhr<ikiMe 
monarchy  of' this  countryi'       '  .  :;-*,. 

[^     ■  -.""■'  FRANCE;'   '•>•         ■  ;•"/'  '   ••  • ' 

.  19.  Francb,  a»cieiitiy  called  ^^i^,  imme<li^^ 
to'  the  disBoliUion  of  the  Roqrais  EmfnreDf  tbtb  West,  .was  di« 
vHed  between  the  Honwins,  A^isogoihs,  Pranks;  and  Bu^n/ 
dUps.  A  few  yejars  ifter.that  event,  vii^.  881  A.  C.,  C^vi&j 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  ty  degrees,  possession  jof  the 
GouQtry.  He;  is  the^ef^re  coq^idered.tbe  ttao  founder  of  the 
French  monarpby,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  heldgl^ly  a  few 
provinces  on  the,  right  bepk  ofi  the  Rhme.  Fi^^i  thfepeople, 
aAcient  <Gatd,  obtained  the  nan^  of  France. ,  The  HipgB  wbp 
have  reigned  in  .France,  seen?  to  be  divided,  into  <fopr  dypas-, 
ties,  viz.  the  Merovipgifin,  the  Carjoyingian,  the  Capetian,  and 
tbe,Bo!iirboa,  ,  Th^e  race  of.  which,  we  arc  npw  speajripg,  the 
first  iA  order,*  derived  Ms  pame  from  Merov<BiiSj  the.grand- 
fatU^r  of  GhiY^  who:reign^i>Y<^i:'  th^  portion  fii  the  Frfipks^ 
wh(>  rhadt^bta^Pf^}  ip  ispme  fon^a^  age,  a  setUemeptiija  the 
country.  The  Mqrpvipgiip  dyn^ty  cop^ued,it.ill  tS^.  ,  .. 
,.  J  T^eFr^^iJp?  ^ere  supppsediOjb^y^  been  of  Gemm  origin,  and 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  belweeij  the 'Rhine  ^  and  tlie  Weser, 
iJel^ich  nowfotmspai^'of  Sofliairidand'Wfestphd^^^^^  Some' bfelfeve 
them  t6httifeednfli9t6d!0fiaftnlxed  mtdtitudeof  vamustptbed^^livinf 
beyond  the  Rhine,  who,  when  Germany  was  sttvhded  by  th9jR«maw^ 
united. io  ^fenc^  ot  tlif if .  qmmof^l  Bbwlyv Wuiftylad  thf5m«^lves 
Franks,  ue,  firee  men.  .tW  thefcjwi^  inM>/wjiiich'th^y  w«re  (Jivid^ 
the  ^lii^and  Ansuari^  ver?  theiniu^  ccwsi^erablef  Setwr^^  tha^ 
yfearw  ^  an«i  8^  4^y;made  jbuil  ieroptioainto  Gaul^  biu^  were  sig-* 
nally  overthrc^tiai  bvthe  Rpmans  .nnd^  Aurelian,  th^n  .a  inilitary 
tribune.  They  finally  obt^ned  a  fx^ing  ,in  tbat  cpui^try,  about  the 
year2W;AC.  f     ,.  v    • ..  ■    ^       '....]  ■.    ,-.•'•'. 

:  j£(nccQediQg  thi^  event,  they  ha|  i^^any  poptentionsi^itb  iUie  Rpniani^ 
in  ?«7bich,;they  o(ien  conquj^red,  and  W:^%  efte^er,  perbaflpsj  defeated. 
By  tbft tHne,  hg^weyei^ia whidi  the  empenw.Consta^ y^igned,they 
were  generally  ^i  peace  with  th^  Romaic  ^  sc^yfC^of  them  en- 
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joyed  places  of  distincttoii  in  tfie  armiM  ahd  at  comrt  TTle  p«tty 
0ov«rmgns  who  prereded  Clovis,  were  Pharamomd,  who  made  tfie  lart 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  Clodio,  Merovceus,  and  CMderie  I. 

Clovis  made  many  conquests :  first  over  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Soissons :  ♦hen  over  the  Idng  of  Thurtngia,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions ;  afterwards  over  the  German?  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiae ; 
and  finally  over  the  Tisog oths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the 
south  of  GauL  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  49(1^  A.  C,  he  hi-' 
voked  the  Ood  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  prhicess,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried three  years  beii>re.  In  consequence*  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  tfiousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdered  most  of  his 
rdatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died,  511. 

Clovis  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
the  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general^  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  baibarism  than 
it  was  under  dining  the  Roman  dcHninion. 

ENGLAND. 

20.  England^  whose  axusient  name  was  Brkain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  3rear8,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
West  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
wrthem  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distress, 
solicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  ■  These  wei^ 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxon%  m  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my in  their  protectors  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
turned  their  amis  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  My  years,  that  this  con- . 
quest  was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establiahment  of 
seven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  wert^  governed, 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  their-  respective  kings. 
These  stated  are  usually  called  tlie  Heptarchy. 

5  The  inland  of  Britain^  before  it  was  known  to  the  Romania,  ii^as 
inhabited  by  a  very  rude  and  uncrvUizeil  people.    They  were  cither ' 
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naked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  having  tbei^r  bddiaa  • 
painted  with  variouij  o^louris.    Hence  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin- 
:)f  the  name,  BnEain,  which  is  derived  from  a  Bri|1$h  word^  bcit^sier* 
nifyiiig  paintod.    The  name  England  was  given  to  tbe  courtiry,  irotn 
the  Anglesj  a  tribe  of  tliose  continental  nations,  who  conquered  it  in 
tlie  fiftli  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  island  was  origiwally  eeltled,  in  all  probability,  by  acdony 
from  Qaid,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  Gsels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  hi  the  highlanda  of  Scotland,  and  in-  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of*  their  settleiaeot  is  qjuite  uncertain*  The 
PhiBnician^  indeed .  traded  vety  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn-  ^ 
wallj  for  copper  and  tin*  but  they  were  unacqua^ted  with  tbe  inte- , 
rior  of  the  country,  Tlie  Roman ;=;  have  giveaus  the  earliest  autheu- 
^  ioformation  respecting  it.  Tliis  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caesar,  55  B,  C,  -      . 

Cffisar  began  the  domijiion  of  tbe  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Oaudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  defeated  Caractaciis,  • 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  |»-isoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C.,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of  • 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.)  slaying  ^,000  men 
in  a  single  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  had  previously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gallant  conduct.  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Agrieola,  who  govern^  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  sulx3uihg  tbe  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 
natives  in  various  encounters,  and^established  a  chain  of  forto  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peaca    He  introduced  among  them,  laws 
and  government;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 
,  To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots^  Adrian^  in 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river  * 
Tyne,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.    This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  206.    From  th»  period,  till 
the  aband(mment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426^  the  inhabitants  > 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britons,  when  left  by 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  peace 
had  some\^hat  enervated  thiem,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  theni  barbaronS'  neighbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Vorti^ 
g^m,  one  of  their  kin^  who  invited  the  Gemmn  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. The  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts^    Hepgist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  Readers  on  thit 
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South  Britons,  they  eorap^^  the  Scots  to  retire  to  thieif  rooimtaiiis. 
After  the  Saxons,  [h>m  being  the  protecton^  had  become  the  con- 
querors of  Bntain,  and  fonnded  the  Heptarchy,  histeHry  reeonls 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  lime  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  oif  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  untU  that  period,  only 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partiidly  acquainted  with 
Christianity  befdi«,  were  more  fully  converted  to  the  fahh,  by  the 
laboiurs  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  507.  • 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  Itt 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbetieyer 

2.  Boethius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philospher, 

3.  Procopius,aBoman  historian — sometimes  denotninated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cassiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravefma,  and  txxUx  lo 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king.  ' 

5.  Belisarius,  an  heroic  and  sUccessftd  general  of  Ju^ 
liman.  .-,     '        ,     ,  ^  "      . 

6.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant  ^. 

1.  Froclus  was  born  at  Ck)nstai^hople,  in  410,  and  d^  in  486 
A  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  PiaHooistiiP  In  tlie 
chair  of  the  a<*ademy,  he  taught  philosophy  With  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the^  same  day^  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  ]lr\£gr  "  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  "ei^plored  the  deepes^i  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  mjtiieen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  croatio^^'  the  worlds" 
This,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  proved  to  beRabour  In  vahi 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  n^  human  sagacity, 
however  great.  •  \ 

2.  Boethius,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poetic an4  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  iOne  of  the  noblest*  faailies  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  gm^Brit,  against  the 
tyranny  of  'TheodoriCjhe  was  bdieeded  in  piisoflp^  the  cmnmand 
ofthatking^in  &ti.  Boettuntf  wrote  mam^  phiwopkical  wor]|f, 
the  greater  part  aceording  to  the  .manner  tV^^^gicians;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concenung  the  '^Oonsolation  of  Philosophy/' 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  alwajrs  .  be^n-  jusily *  admiiisci, 
both  in  tegp&d  to  the  matter  and  the  «tylej  Mr.  Harris,  m  his 
«  Hermes,*^  it^bsenres^that,  "  with  Boe&ius,  the  lait  remains  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :''  9Sid 
Mosheim  teslafies^  that  he  ^' shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,- as  a 
ptiilosopher,  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  divine;  and,  both  in  elegance 
and  subtilty  of  genius,  had  no  equal  in  the  sixth  century.'* 

3.  Procopius  belonged  to  Cdesarea,  in  SPalestine,  and  flourished  hi 
534.    He  was  secretary  to  Belisarius,  Whom  he  grai^ly  celebfttted 
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m  hlft  HistoTf  d*  the  Beiga  of ;  Jnatiiiiiin.  Thn  history  m  divided 
into  eight  books ;  two  of  which  give  aa  aceount  of  the  Persian  wai, 
two  of  the  Vandals^  aod  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  56^,9  which 
was  afterwards  coBtinued  in  five  books,  by  Agalthiasytili  559.  The 
.  historian  is  thought  to  b^  too  severe  upon  the  emperor,  though  his 
performance,  in  other  req[>ects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic  authoss. 

4.  Cassiodoms  was  a  msm  of  eminence,  in  many  respects,  and 
i  called,  by  way  of .  distinction,  **  the  senator.''  He  united  the  states- 
man and  author  in  his  ch^practer.  He  was  born  in  Italy,  about  463, 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Hi3  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abili- 
ties to  Boethins,  but  still  }w9m  very  respectaUe. 

5.  Belisarius  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  great^t  gene- 
:  jal  o/)iis  age.    His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  us,  as 

particularly  as  this  work  will  admit.  In  a  degenerate  and  effemi- 
nate age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  ax^quired  a  ftune  In  war,  which 

-would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  republic.    He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  his 

.misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owin^  to  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  nls  last  days,  ]t  is  said,  imder  the  frown  of 
his  maiter,  and,  as  some  report,  iiractual  want 

6.  ^Udas  vras  a  native  of  W^ea.  He  was  sumamed!  The  Wise. 
*  Ail  th^BOst  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  he  deserves  a  notice 

iMre.  ^ro  famous  ^l^istle,"  was  written  A.  C.  560,  and  is  a  moat 
severe  cAisure  of  the  depcavity  of  the  Britons  at  mat  tune.  He 
has  some  ttungs  wdl  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

.\  PERIOD  IV. 

T%e  Periocmf  the  efdahlishment  of  the  Saracen  Domi- 
nion ;  extexwtHig  from  the  flight  ofMahomety  622  years 
A.  C.  t&  tk^^cfowning'  of  Charlemagne^  at  JRome^  800 
years  %.G^^ 

«^^ABS  OR  SARACENS. 

Daring  this  piflP^  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  mudi  increased,  and 
Ihe  times  exhib^  ^^^elandioly  eootrast  to  the  I6rm«  splendid 
«ras  of  Orecian  md  flhnan  refinement  and  literature.  But  while 
the  human  mind  Vmk  in  Europe,  it  rose  in  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Siiracens,  vrhere  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayed, 
iK)t  only  in  the  taergies  of  a  warlike  snperst^oB,  buL  at  length,  in 
tlie  eultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  hiotorydOi  this  peof^e  is 
connected  with  a  rennrkaftde  change  in  the  aq[)eet  of  human  mfihiis. 

Sjsc.  1.  The  Arabe,  in  all  «ges,  have  lived  as  wander- 
era,  in  a  sta,te  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
.(lued  by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  al- 
jdiiNit  jdways^  at  war  with  th^ur  Aejghbpura,    T^ey  dmve 
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dies  or^in  ftom  Ishmael,  and,  before  Ae  time  of  Mbdiomet, 
th^  professed  a  religion  which  was  a  ihixtore  of  idolatry  and 
Judaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  which  was  $it  length  applied  to  most 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occi^)ied 
the  north-western  part  of  the  cowitry.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  to^  had  forsaken  their  deserts,  and 
made  themselves  nseftil  or  formida1^|  (according  as  their  ser- 
vices were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  Inrth  to  Mahomet, 
(or  Mohommed,)  thdr  pretended  prophet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
Bures,  the  issue  of  which,  w^s  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  spreading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  m  centuries.  The  refi- 
gkm  still  rem^.ins. 

His  impostures  were  not,  at  fiist^  wdl  received.  The  citi- 
ssem  of  Mecca,  ev^  opposed  them.  Forsaking  his  native 
dty,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy^  he  fled  to  M^ina,  at  the 
epoch  called  by  the  MaluHnetans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Malumet's  age. 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciple  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Mecca 
as  a  ccmqueror,  and  making  numerous  poselytes,  he  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  S3nia,  wa^  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  the  n^idst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  lamily,  who  beoame  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

§  A0  Mahomet  will  be  spoken  of  again,  as  oneof  the  distinguijshed 
characters  of  this  period,  it  wilj  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticulars here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  S6me  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  that  he  at- 
tfnnpted  only  an  lncona<lerabii^  change  in  the  creed  of  hifl  coun- 
bymen,  and  that  the  mighty  revolution  which  i<^owed  his  efforts, 
was,  in  respect  to  Arabia,  almost  wholly  political. 

In  his  flight,  this  bold  leader  gained  Medina  with  much  difficulty, 
but  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  fijture  residence. 
Brides  those  who  fled  with  hiih,  and  shared  his  fate,  he  was  soon 
followed  and  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  cHtzens  (^  Mecca. 
Amongst  his  followers  were  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  Of  Egy^t-; 
6aad,  who  afterwards  overran  Persia ;  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
was  to  subdue  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  the  very  celebrated  Kaled 
Eben  al  Wahd.        -  r  r^oAff> 
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Thou^  Mahomet  met  with  some  revetsei  at  first,  he  was  no 

spoiler  aided  l?y  svchnacjn  s^s  Amroq  «md  K^led,  thwi  he  overthrew 

whatever  opposed  him.    After  the  submission  of  Arabia  to  his  arms, 

the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact;  and  the  foriner 

'were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  hif  siiccess,  in  part,  to  several  hioral  catises,  Orlgi- 
''ftdlJiig  in  the  state  Of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  the  ti*ue  re- 
:  ligion,  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  the  prevailing  licentiousness 
of  the  times— also  to  the  yitu^e  of  his  ck>(;trines,  whidi,  among  other 
things,  promising  a  sensiRl  heaven^  were  suited  to  the  depravity  ot 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  least  ol 
all,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.    It  happened  the  same  year  in 
which  Mahomet  Jeil  Mecca^  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  ;pl£^^  betweten  ^e.  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.    Hera- 
clius,  the  emperor,  in  six  canfipaigns,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.    Neither  of  them,  therefoi^,  ware  in  a  condition  to 
;  resist  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.     Such  was  the  prospect  of 
J)fahom0tanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fftte» 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  their  rcligicm  Islam, 
and  theinsdi^es  MnsslemeU)  or  Moslems,  i.  e,  true  believers. 
The  book  containing  their  creed,  which  was  produced  by 
Mahomet,  in  sticeessive  portions,  and  which,  be  [»:etended  jto 
derive  frotnthe.  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.  Theii 
priests  at©  chlted  mocAahs  or  imans.  Mahomet  propagated 
his  religion  by  the  sw(»rd,  and  taughty  that  to  profess  any 
.other  religion,  was  ,a.jfast  cause  of  hatred,  and  even  pf  murdec 

'  2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  dominion  whi^^h  he 
esta^shed,  are  called  Oafiphs,  a  word  which  means  bu<^ 
cessors,  or  vicars.  The  first  caMph  was  Abu-beker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet.  It  is  said  tliat  the  im- 
postcln*,  on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  as  hie 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-bekcr  with  the  army  was 
.i^ch,  lUat  he,  by  this  means,  secured  the  caliphate. 

Thus  tlie  foundation  was  lakl  fck  a  mighty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  schism,  which,  at 
this  distant  peridd,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
niay  eventually  terminate  its  very  existence.  The  sects  are 
two,  aji^  the  ground  of  dispute  is  ihe  right  of  succession  to- 
Mahomet.  Their  nam^  are  Sheas  or  Shiitee,  and  the  Son«- 
nites.  The  Shfeas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  successor, 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  Abu- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Tur- 
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key,  &c.  The  Sonnites  rec^ire  tke  K(Hraa  only,  wh^setttho 
Sheas  adopt  the  traditions  also.  . 

In  respect  to  conquest,  Abn-beloer  pursued  the  course  of 
Blahomet,  and,  with  the.  aid  pf  his  ^mieral,  Kaled,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reigi^  having  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Oinar*^ 

§  When  the  sceptre  w^  pffered  to  Omar,  he  modestly  observed, 
"that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place."  *  "  But  the  place  has  occa-, 
«on  for  you,"  replied  Abu-bcker.  He  died,  praying  that  the  God  of 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  All, 
bis  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tuted superior.  ^ 

Omar  commenced  Ins  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  he 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
^are  of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Numidia,  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

}  Amrou,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
iamous  library  at  Alexandria,  connsting  of  70(^,000  volumes  The 
order  of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  ^  a  savage,  and  the  ilMbera- 
lity  of  a  fanatic.  "  If,"  said  he  to  Amrou,; "  the^  writings  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
was  finally  assassiniErted.  * 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  He  added  Bactriana, 
and  a  part  of  Tartdry,  to  the  Saracen  elhpire.  Upon  the 
death  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  caliphate^  His  name  is  dtill'  rerered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  caliphs  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  ot 
courage.  After  a  snort  but  glorious  reigti  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahometan  enthusiast^  or  reformer.  He 
had  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  <7uja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

§Ali  married  Fatema,  the  daughter  df  Mahomet,  but  Ay^esha,  the 
widow  of  thepropheti  and  daughter  of  Abu-beker,  bore'an  inunortal 
hatred  against  tiie  husband  and  poste^ty  of  FAtema.  In  a  battle 
which  Ali  fought  with  a  superior  number  6f  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  the  counsels  of  Ayesha,  he  was  entirely  victorious. 
Ayesha,  it  is  said,  had  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  throughout  With  javelins  and  darts. 

3.  Within  less  than  half  a  century,  the  Saracens  reared  a 
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powerfui  empve,  and  were  formidable  to  all  the  nations 
around  them.  In  100  years,  their  dominion  extended  from 
India  to  the  Atlantic,  comprehending^  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east,  as  also  Egypt, 
Nwth  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  the  tBJce  of  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  nine- 
teen caUphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  whidi,  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ahaasidee,  descended  from  Abbas,  tho 
uncle  of  Mahomet  Almansor,  second  caliph  (rf  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  dominion, 
in  762  A.  G*  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci^ 
ences^mong  the  Saracens. 

§  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  Hanifa,  the 
(bunder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  iiikmnites,  died  hi  prison  at' 
Bagdad.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a' 
judce,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Being  asked  why  he  declined  the  office,  he  replied,  "If  I 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit ;  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  he 
was  in  prison. 

Haroim  al  Raschid,  a  calif^  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
786  A.  C.,and  was  cont«nporaiy  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
famous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  liis  reign  is 
regarded  as  the  AugUstan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period* - 
Al  Raschid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  «overeign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  alxHit 
809  A.  C. 

The  sci^QM^es  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  their 
attention^  were  medicine,  geome^iy,  and  astiionomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  were  the  products  of  that  p^lod.  Literature  was  cuU 
tivate^i  also  in  AfKca  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  i  of  the 
Saracens. 

£  Soon  after  Al  Easchid^s  a^cesfsipn  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  pari  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  136^000. 
men.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Heraciea,  he  reduced  it  to  ashes.; 
afkr  which  conquest  he  made  himself  master  of  several  other  places. 
Re  then  attacked  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  inhabitants  suflfered 
eiciremely  from  Ibe  invasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  u)timi»' 
dated  by  this  success,  that  he  immediately  made  peace  with  Uie  . 
caliph,  accompanieil  ^ith  a  tribute. 

Several  inleresllug  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  caliph,  two  of 
which  follow.    Being  onm  in  Egypt,  he  said  to  his  courtiers. 
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'* Hiking  of  this  ooitii^  fonnefSy  bdaiHed  luniself  to  be  Goi^.il 

consequence,  theirefore,  of  ^ufh  pride,  I  ivill  coufer  the  govemmept 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves."  ^ 

As  he  was  marching  one  ds^y  at  the. head  of  his  tfbbpSj  a  womaii 
came  to  him  to  complain  tiiai  some  of  the  soldi^  had  pdlaged  h^ 
bouse.  He  said,  ^  woman,  hast  thou:  not  read  in  the  Eoran,  that 
princes^  when  thfy  passed  with  their  armi^  through  places,  de- 
stroyed them?"  "True,"  replied  she,  "  but  then  it  is  also  written  in 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  jprinces  shall  be  desolate  oi) 
account  of  their  acts  of  injustice."  This  fearless  rM)artee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ord(M:ed  that  restitution 
should  be  made. 

EASTERN  OR  GUZEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastj^rn  E^^pire,  which  had  alone  survived  ^he 
ruin  of  tho  Roman  ^orld,  retailed  a,  pprtioB  of  ka  aneieiii 
sfiendour.  It  was  destined^  howevev,  soon  to  losd  several 
"wAiiabte  province,  ad  has  Alr^dy  appeared,  in  relating  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Siracehs.  '  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  t  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  frgm  him  by  thai 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They*  next  deprived  the 
em))irc  of  its  Syrian  and  African  depedadencies. 

During'  these  events,  several  emperore  sooiessively  filled 
tfie  thrbne  of  Constantliibjrfe, 'after  Heraclius.  But  very 
little  heed  be.  said  concerning  any  of  them,  li  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constfiuatine  MJ;,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  673 
A.  C.J  besieged  Constanrtinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes-' 
aoh,  but  xvercJ  every  timb  deftated  by  Cillihicus,  who  ijv 
vented  an  jhextinguisliabl^  fire,  by  which  he.  destroyed  their 

f  TPhe  Greek;  <irHquid  fire,  ms  mad*  prmfcSpaJly'of  naptK^  orliqula 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extracted  frorti  green 
firs.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  qiiickened  this  powerful 
agent  of  destruction!  'It  could  be  dairtp^  oAly  by  sand,  wine,  or 
vinegar.  It  was  a  period  of  fourhuudred  years,  before  theseeret  of 
iu  coii»€)6ition' was  o'biatned  from  the  Greeks;  Th^  Mahtimetails  at 
lei^h^  ^jscoveredand  stolh  it  ;  li  oontiliu^  Ho  be  udied  in  war,  dowa 
to  the, middle  of ^ the  fourte9nt|i  qentmy,  when  guiq>owder  was  in* 
troduced.  '  .     . 

, .  JMstiiMaJ4  )X^;Who  succeeded  Constantino*  in  686|>was  a 
stpond  ^er<V  pr  -Caligpla.  He  orderedi  at  one  time,  at  general 
slaqgh^r^pf  U^^  iqhaliifaiits  of  ConsUvntihopliei  biA  ha  was  d»^ 
duK^^  |h^  9ame  d%y»4^l^di  sent  into*  e)dk^  mil^  !gwtib*trt 

8* 
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fiatinreb.  He  reoof^ered  his  thitme'  bytbe  assistatM^  of  tli^ 
BtdgariattB,  and  fxakeda  dreadftfl  Vengeance  on  his  ene-  ^ 
ones.  He  vifas  at  la^t  beheaded. .  Some  of  the  eipperoiB. who 
^flowed  duriii^  the  reniaiixder  of  ihis  period,  were,  Lea  IH^ 
Constantkie  IV.,  Leo  IV^  and  Ccmsta^tine  Y .  The  first  three 
of  these  were  strong  opposed  to  imagesj  as  vs6A  in  churches. 

$  The  mother  of  th6  last  Constautine,  was  regent  during  her  son'g 
hiinority.  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  herself  a  monster 
bf  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons. of  Constantine  TV.  to  receive 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.  She 
was  singularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who.  for  atlempting  to 
govern  by  himself  when  of  ^e,  wa^  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  in  t!^e  interior  of  tbef  pal&ce. '  In  TftO,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  whe9  he,  in  hisf  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 
*  Two  yeats  aftei*,  she  Was' kpparently  reconciled  to  Cphstaritine, 
Mtd'  bf  en^uragiDg  him  in  his  viit^,  obtamed  «n  Dimappy  ^auscehd^ 
0D<)y  oyer  him.  t  Being  rondeEed  odiouffto  his  subjects,  espeeif^y 
in  caasequ€;nce  of  repudiaijng,lu^^ueen'aQ4  mairryingoRe  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place.  Thiji 
was  as  she  expected ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  cruel  machinar 
lioi^s.  Beh^  Ifeft  with  th^  ilrrtiy  iii  Bythhila,  she  despatched  several 
officers  to  4e|^o6e  her  i^.  -    •  •       ' 

Arrivmg  at  XDonitmitiiiqpfc  Withoiit  behig  suspeet^  Of  sudh  a 
^esig»i)  they  put  out  the  empt^o^s.  eyes  in  «o  faarikmrbus  a.maiitier, 
that  ne  died,  three  days  af^^ard^.in  Ijhe  mo^t  excruciating  paia^ 
Irene  then  repaained  iq  possession  of  the  empire  for  ^^e  years ;  and 
In  order  to  confirm  her  aiithority,  she  inadeovettures  of  maitiage  to 
Charlemagtfe,  king  of  France.  Her  desigi^, '  liowcVer,  beirig  dU 
vuli^ed,  a  tevoil  eimiedy  iit  which  d^esphonis,  gi^aft  txeiisaiieror  the 
enopir^  being  leader^  was  prodaime^  ,«nd  Irene  depo8(^«     ^ 

Having  thus  obtained  the  pi^ple^  and  soured  the  riqhes.of  Irene^ 
NicephoruB  banished  her  to  the'  isle  of  Liesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
dtoent  provision  oUiged  her  to  eam  aacahty  subsistenbe  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  distaff  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vezatioii^ 
l^avi^g  enjoyed  her,  ^rgO^ea  power  ,l;^lt  six  years  alter  tho  murder 
ofhef$6n.     .,  , .  ,  ,  , 

KINGDOM  OP  ITALY^       ^      '       .; 

5.  -^1^  Einksdom;  of.  Itjilt,  which' was  Sormed  bA 
already  related^  continifed  until'  neaiiy  the  >cIose  af  the  preM 
sent  period,  viz.  774  A.  O.  It  hlid  been  fifty  years  under: 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kin^.  During  the  remainder  of 
its  existence,  (Vis.  160  y^rs,)  seventeen  king^^  r^gned  over 
(be  countryv  The  |>rii3K5ipal  of  thesfe^'w^ie  OUiribert,  Ltik- 
pand,  Rachisins^  Aatolphus^  and  Desiderius  or'  Didier;' 
birilffraKid  pMfeased^be  great(elstitiaem(0>^f  aIIthd^Lofi(A«thP 
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kings.  Under  Didier  the  kingdom  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cbarl^»agae,  his  fethef-inJalHr,  'and 
Italy  WAS  afterwards  incoiporated  inta  the  new  empire  ot  the 
West 

§  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kinga^  are  as  follows.  Under 
Cunibert,  Italy  wa?  invaded  by  the.  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  battle  on  the*banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
?ia,  named  Zeno,  who'  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cunibert,  offered  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  tiie  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killed,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vi6- 
tory,  and  aflerwardii  nnjoytid  a  peaceable  and.  happy  reign. 

Luitprand  ayailed  hlmaelf  of  ati  oppi>ruiaityi  soon  ai^r  the  oomr 
meneemertt  of  his  rd^,  to  sidd  to  h\s  dominions  by  oopquest.  Uif 
first  elfortj^  were  directed  against  Rav^iu]^^  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  liarid^.  He  afterwards  look  several  other,  cities.  Thenext  year, 
however,  EutyeUius,  exarch  pf  Kavc3DnH^  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dommions^  with  the  help  of  the  Yeneti^^s,  whom  Pope  Gr»r 
gory  II,  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  lumself  on  Ae  Pppe,  becamere- 

cor,«^ik*a  to  EutjchiuSj  and  they  both  advHiicecjl  towards  ftome.  The 

Pfif-c. hrtwevi^n  met  the  kirtg,  and  appeased  hte  by  his  eloquence. 

Ill  tiro  Miccesmvp  mstaiin*es,  in  h  is  attempts  u^n  the  Pope  and  Ronte, 

he  Hfa.^  diverted  from  his  design.  .  .      i::.  -     '    ..  ■  • 

Rachisius^,  in  J749,  &ve  ^ears  after  the  coipm<9|icement  of  his 

reign,  under  ,ihp  pretence  oT[:  some  infractions  pf  ^  treaty  ,wjth  the 

peopte  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,    fi^it 

the  Pope  "had  stieh  influence  Wkh  hhn  wheh  mey  Met,  that  the  king 

was  persuaded  torenbimcit  the  wttrld,  ti^  vetbe  to  the  abbey  of 

Monte  CaSfsi^oj.   His^queen  ap4*daiigh(er,.atthe  aanie>timej  founded 

a  moea^tery  Qf  mns^  ne^  thftt  abbey,  wither  th^  rjetired.and  look 

thev^it        *    '.  J  '    '    1   f'u         •  ■   'L 

AstolpTius  too*  Tlavenna,  arid  Seized  urion  ^the  dependencies  of 
fliat  prinicipality,  not  far  from  the  yeai*  750,  biA  soon  lost  thein,  by 
tiie  mterventiba  ^f  Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  iniade  war  upon  him^ 
He.diedin75€^pfafalltrwn'his  Jioii^.  ( 

Bidier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ifrench  King,  by  marrying  one. of  his  daHghters  to 
Charlemaffrie,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  CMomap.  ^  mff^rence, 
however,  haviriff  arisen  betwieen  Cliarlema|fne,and  bis  ialher-qi-law,i 
the  I^Vetich  mbrittrch  divorced  his  wife,  Didier  highly  resented  this 
act.  » 

Applying  to  the  Pope  to  favpur,  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  on 
thepca^pf  the  Bomani|pqntiff.  Charlemaffne^  howpver,  coming 
8eak>|ia^ly^ to  nis  assistance,  met  the  Lombard  kma  in  battle,  and^ 
taking  pdsses^terh^of  hfe  sbvereignty,  i^ent  the  royal  femily  to  be  coi>- 
fned  hs  nioiiastiBrles  ln^Ffance.  The  French  king  thus  piit  ah  eiia 
te  th(^  J^mbal'd  dooQinion  in  Italy^  and  was  himself  declared^  bf  w 
Pope^luQ^of  ,:ft>^yyandpatnciaBof  Rome^ :         J  Uty...-  rj;  ct.  / 
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:      ro  .  .,, •■':>  ■   .SPAIN.  '■  f-::-!  .  ••i"i    - 

<  6.  Spain  eontkitied  wider  the  dotninionidf  the  Visogotbs 
ifll  the  year  7l3i  It  was  th^n  cpnqffered  by  the  SdfaceriB, 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they^vfere  called  Mo6t^:* '  A  Shldll  '^ait'bf'fh^  north  of  Spain^ 
iiever  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  pebpfe,  ^  Pelagius,  the 
succiessor  of  tlxe  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  the  little 
]<iQgdom  of  A^turias^  in  718  ;  ajod  Gaccias  Ximenes,  that  ct 
Navarre,  in  758.  ' 

§  The  Sarricens,  In  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  th6 
eoontry.     11*hey  had  lately  founded,  in  AiHca,  the  empire  of  Mo-  ^ 

irooco,  which  was  governed  by  Mu2a,  rlcero)^  df  the  caliph  Waled 
Almansof;  Mnza  sent  his  general,  Tariff,  into  Spain,  wh6  attack- 
ing Don  Rodrigo,  or  Rod^ric,  thfe  Ctothic  king,'  in  a  decisttiS  battle 
orereame  and  sl^  him.  Th^  conqueror?  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
relghty.  Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  tUte  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  p^rfetettiitioh.      ' 

7.  Spajn,irt  this  manner  conquered  by  thesSampens,  wa9         ^ 
allotted  to  goverftprs  dependent  pa  the  vicerpiy  of  Africa,  till 
Ai)dalrahm£^n»  th<P;  la^t  heir  of  the  family  jof  the  Omiades,  "*,' 

formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom',  and  fixed  his  resi-  . 

dehce  ftt  OordoVa:     This  ^tcs  ab6Ut  th^  year  756  A.  C.  ' 

Jt  inay  be  reixigii^ked  here^  tUal  all  that  part  of  tjae  kingdom  ^■, 

hi  Spain  whicl^  wa^  ,under  tjiqjflo^^i^^  of  the  Moors,  enan  f 

braced  the,  religion  ef  their  conquerors  f  hot:  tlie  two  norihernS4_...u^, 
pi^vinces  above  named,  T^airted'true  to  th^  Christian  feith.  .^ 

'   Abdalltihinari,  at  Cordova,  laid  t&'foundation  of  a,  ^pur-  ,f 

ishing  empii;e,  wjbiob  ias(e4.|Q5  a^ccfn^i^^rcible  periifKj,,'  He  !^ 

greatly  encbiifaged  learning,  anq  ,thus  yied  with  Haroun^Al  ^^ 

Raschid  at  Bagdad,  &b  a  patron  of  letters.  '  Cordova  becam^  t^ 

renowned  as  one  of  the  mod  enlightened  ^pots  in  Europe,'  E 

utider  seveml  succeeding  reigns.       '  '  ,    :  ^^^ 

'5  'ttie  pail  of  Spain  which  r^maii>ed,  independent,  of  the  J^oorisH  ^ 

yokei  present  little  that  is;  important  in  its  history,  ^e  liiaj  there*  ? 

fore  pass  it  dv6r  with  the .  rei^iark,'  tliJ^  itsjCluri^tx?in  sqvereigns  be< 
dame  rather  strengthened  than  Weakened  in  their  power  from  iinie  .^ 

to  time.  .         >  ,     ,  .  .  ^ 

"  •■  ■'  ':  ::.'•'  ■     FRANCE.,,,  ;:,;. .    .  ..       } 

'  Si  InipKAScZst^e  weak  race*  6f  ^ the' Merdvingiaii  lyings  % 

c^pX\^^eii  po  hold  .  tlie-  sovereignty,  till  the  year  751  A.  C.  '^ 

Ox^,  the  4eat]^  -of  <me  of  them,  vias.  D!«^obert  IL,  (638^  who  4 

i#ft  two  infant  dibns^  the  g6v«mment,  during  their  minorityi^  i 

was  assumed  by  their  cWef  lofioer^,  tamted  Mayors  tf  flitf  ^ 


P^Jace.  Under  the  management  of  thesh  waikiAom  mibf 
tiie  kings  of  Fmnce  enjoyed  Ikde  more  than  the  name. 

In  tl^  time  of  Thierry,  grandson  of  Daigobert  II.,  the  co- 
kkxsJjdi  PqfHn  cTHeristel  wm  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  ro* 
stricted  Thierry,  nominally  the  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  (Austn^  and  Nenstria) 
to  a  small  dmnain^aod  ruled  France  during  thkty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pepm,  whose  name  was  Charlea  Martel,  was 
Btill  more  celebrated  than  his  father.  Under  three  kings,  he 
governed  France  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  Padace. 

§  After  his  father  Pepin's  death,  Chaiies  was  eonfiaed  by  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, in  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  he  was  pro^imed  duke 
of  Austrasia,  and  took  possesBlon  of  the  sovereign  authority  ova*  all 
the  kingdom.  He  made  war  several  thnes  on  Cbilderic,  hb  ilrsi 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

^.  Oharles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighjwuring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
quently defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  which,  he  ren- 
dered to  France,  to  Europe,  and  U>  mankind  at  large,  waa 
his  victcnry  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  G.  Tb^ese  destroying 
fanatics  Uireatened  all  Eui:^pe  with  subjugation  to  tibe  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religion ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been^  to  this  day^  the 
masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  into  Franee  from  Spain,  They  were  led 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  eeneral,  who  cpmmandeid  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,"  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  ot  Aquitain.  After 
this  victoiy,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  ovehiin  the  king- 
dom. Here,  however,  thef  genius  and  bravery  of  Charies  rescued 
the  nation  from  destametion.  He  brought  them  to  a  goietal  action 
between  Poictiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstanding  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  daugh- 
ter. Tliey  afterwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Narfoonne,  but  were 
again  de£^ted,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  tke  Saracens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greatly  diminished,  and  Gharies  obtained  for  himsdf 
the  surname  of  Martel,  or  ihe  Hammer^ 

After  the  death  of  Thierry  IT.,  Charles,  without  placing 
another  kmg  on  the  throne^  continued  to  govern  as  before,, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  FranqeK  After  sf^veral  more  vicU> 
ries  over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
m&cA  of  France,  ag  an  uncKqputed  inheritance,  td  his  twa  iiona 
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Pe|Mn  leBic^and  Oarloman.  As  mayora  of  Aie  ^ace,  \Mi 
one  governed  Austrasia,  and  the  other  Neustria  and  Burgun- 
dy. The  nominal  sovereign,  at  this  time,  was  Childeric  III.| 
a  weak  and  insignificant  prince.  The  sole  administration 
devolved  at  length  on  Pepin,  as  Carloman  renounced  the  world 
and  became  a  monk.  Pepin,  whose  talents  were  yowerfalf 
and  whose  turn  o(  mind  was  warlike,  governed  with  great 
efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

In  the  year  761,  he  absembled  a  parliament  at  Soissons. 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  having!  first  obtain- 
ed the  sanction  of  Pope  Zachary.  Childeric  was  confined  in. 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings. 
The  Carlovingian  now- succeeded. 

§  Pepki  waacs^ed  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  on  account  of  the  lowness- 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  luid  a  half  feet  Soon  aiter 
he  ^as  crowned,  he  marehed  against  the  revested  Saxons,  whom  he 
defeated ;  and  pursuiag  his  brother  Orippo'into  Aquitain,  he.imited. 
Septimia,  now  Languedoci  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepin 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  time,  by  Pope  Ste- 
pheHi  IL,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  against  the 
Lombards,  who  had  invaded  the  principality  of  Ravenna,  and 
threatened  Rome  itself.  The  lA>mbards  were  spared,  only 
by  the  surrender  of  Ravenn«t,  which  Pepin  besto^ved  ori  the 
Hdy  See.  Thus  conmieHoed  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes. 

The  SarisLcens,  who  stMl  possessed  a  part  cS  the  south  of 
Prance,  weiie  forced  by  his  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  limits  Of  his  dominions  were  e:?tended  in  that  quarter. 
After  a  iqdendid  and  puccessful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  at  the  age  of  fiAy-three  or  fift}^-four  years,  768  A.  C. 
<$  It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  tiiat  his  diminutive  size  was  corapen* 
sated  by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Having  been  told  that 
several  of  his  courtlen  had  secretly  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  cm  the  next  day,  le  attiend  the  iq^ectacie  of  a 
tight  between  a  lion  and  a  buU.  When  the  two  eombatantswere  let 
Ibose,  the  li<m  leaped  cm  hi»adversary,  and  thebull  wa»in  danger 
of  instant  destruction.  "  Is  there  any  among  voo,"  exclaimed  the 
king  .^o  the  <5onrtiers  that  .surrounded  him,  "  who  has  sufficient. re> 
solution  to  oblige  the  lion  to  let  go  his  hold  ?"  No  one  ^pake^ 
'^Mine,  thfen,  ^hall  be  the  taslt,^  said  Pepin,  elevating  his  voice  j  and 
leaping  into  the  amphitheatre  with  a  drawti  sword,  he  approached 
the  lion,  and  \fiih  a  single  bkMV  separated  the  head  fh)m  the  body. 
.  U.,  TfaQ  doimoJon8:«f  Pqpin  wem^  at  his  death,  divided  : 
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between  hk  ti^  sons  Charles  and  Gftrioinan.  The  latter 
dying  two  years  afterwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  of 
the  whofe  kingdom.  The  erobits  and  policy  of  tWs  prince, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Ureat,  which  was  incorporated 
with  his  name,  Charlemagne,*  eis  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
excelled  ull  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
rate. With  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however 
descended  to  us  as  being  deficient  in  several  moral  qualities, 
particularly  in  humanity* 

His  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Saxons,  with 
whc^n  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble.  They 
revolted  no  less  than. six  times,  and  were  as  oft^n  red^ced  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bold  and  fero- 
cious character,  he  atten^pted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity ; 
bul  their  dbstinapy  induo&d  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro 
cesses  for  this  end.  J^everal  thousands  of  them  were  but- 
chered OQ  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  his  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  as  has  al- 
ready been  narratjed  ;  be  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens :  defeated  numerous  barbarous  tribes,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  his  father,  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was 'most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectua. 
character  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  saw  smy  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
invite  them  to  a  hunting  party,  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thorns  had  torn.  Afte** 
«howing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproacl% 
"  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dress  of  a  man  is  for  use, 
not  for  show." 

In  his  wars,  Charlemagne  met  with  scarcely  a  disaster.  The  only 
oonsiderable  reverse  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  wh^  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  after  conquering  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Ar^ 
ragon.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gascons, 
in  the  plains  of  Roncevaux.  On  this  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cele- 
•  Chai]ttoasD6— Charles  die  Gxeil^ed  byGoogte"^' 
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braled  champion  BoI«b6,  )o(Ah»  $fe-^an  ereat  wluch  lud  fteloiui- 
datioa  of  the  "  Orlandp  Furios(^'  of  Ariosto. 

As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  years  mU) 
the  following  period,  we  shaU  resume  it,  at  the  comipence- 
ment  of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  biographical  de- 
imitment,  of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

DksHnguished  Characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  feunder  of  the  re- 
ligion which  is  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Adhelme,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  ^  race  of  kihgs,  and  con 
queror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Ddmascenus,  a  Christian  writet,  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Aristotleian  philosophy. 

$  From  the  pancityof  great  men  during  this  period,  genius  and 
lewrning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  human  mind 
greatly  debased  and  negleeted*  ^  v 

1.  IViahomet,  as  has  abready  been  stated,  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  ^69 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  whidi  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Xoras- 
hites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta- 
lents were  great,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  inconsiderable. 
^e  acquired  knowled^,  bat  not  from  books.  Interconrse  wilh  man- 
kind had  sharpened  his  Oaculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  tiuB 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  religion' have  already  been 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that  tlie  main  arguments  which 
Mahomet  employed  to  pei^^ade  mea  to  embrace  this  impostuj^,  were 
promises  and  threats,  which  he  knew  would  work  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  His  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  regk>n  of  pure  war 
ters^  shady  groves,  and  exquisite  truits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
takiag  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
biirniDg  cliinate,  led  them  to  contempiate  images  of  this  sort  with  exr 
CGJiSive  plcaiiure, 

.  On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrific  to  this  peo- 
ple. The  punish  me  at  attending  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  noade 
CO  consist  of  evUs,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings* 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  putrid  am 
boiling  water,  nor  breathe  any,  save  exceedingly  hot  winds;  they 
would  dwell  forever  in  continual  fire,  intensely  burning,  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  &c ;  and, 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  with  the  ftt- 
tive  lUe,  he  threatened  most  grievous  punishmeats  in  this  world. 

As  It  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas^  thathk  religion  nugbt  b 


defend^  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  hivenfed  ihe  doctrine  of 
a  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  mind»  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
the  brave,  under  Hsj^  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  that  those  who 
were  rfain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  in  their  houses, 
mast,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment,— the  time  of 
every  man's  life  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  that  unqualified 
flense ;  that  is,  without  reference  to  meebis. 

Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beawty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard^  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  m 
nifl  mmd.  His  memory  was  retentiv^  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
ment clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observed 
ttte  forms  of  that  grate  and  ceremonious  poHteness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  bieen  worse  than  that 
of  many  others ;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  mid  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanaticism,  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
aEowed  to  take  his  sotil,  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
t){  (he  prophet.  The  request  being  granted,  Mahomet  fell  into  thf 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  rais^  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look- 
ing' steadfastly,  uttered  with  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  words, "  O  God !— pardon  my  sins.— Yes,— I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

2.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboume,  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  tb  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  -He<5omposed  several  poems  concern- 
ing the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  ie  be^e  eaulieet  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  wf  ithigs,  speaks  of  him  as  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3v  Bede,  who  was  sumamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  Enghah  moift. 
His  birth  place  was  Weannouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  was  bom  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  ,was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
frequently  c^nsohed  6n  various  stit^rjects,  by  scholars  from  different 
parts  of  (he -country. 

He  published  hfs  excellent  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in 
781,  when  he  was  abbiit'  fi^fty-nine  years  df  age.  He  wrote  othefr 
WM-ks,  particularly  an^pis^  to  Hie  bishop  of  Yoik)  wl^h  exhibits 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  slate  of  the  ehuiph  at,  thsK  %\m^  Xham 
is  elsewhere  to  be  founfi.  That  episitle  was  the  last  of  Bede's  wri- 
tings. His  last  sickness,  was  isi  consumption,  ending  in  an  asthma, 
which  he  supported  with  great  iirmness.  During  his  weaknwis,  he 
n^ver  remitted  the^tie^of  hisfplaee,  being  employed  the^wtkoie  of 
&6  time  in  instructing  thia  mouks.  He  appears  to  hate  be^i  a 
ptvson  of  genuine  pjejty.    His  death  wa?  in  735. 

4.  Charles  Marter  was'the  son  of  Pepin  d^Heristel,  and  duke  of 
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Anstraiua;    H&  succeeded  his  father  as  Mavor  of  the  Palaee^  as  has 

before  been  stated.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  appears 
from  the  record  of  his  exploits.  As  the  progenitor  of  me  Carlo- 
vingian  race  of  kings,  and  conqueror  of  tne  Saracens,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrunning  all  Europe,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
very  respectful  notice  in  the  page  of  history.  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  the 
conquering  career  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  The  pro- 
digious number  of  375,0bD  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    Hediedln74i. 

5.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dying  about 
the  year  750.  His  biyth-place  was  Damascus,  He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  early  made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Damas- 
cus. Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  warmly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  offended  Leo  Isauricus,  the 
Eastern  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
^and  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  of^  and  that  it  was  miraculously  re- 
placed by  the  kind  kiterposition  of  the  Virgin  Mary.,  After  awhile^ 
ne  is  said  to  have  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  remain- 
^der  of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  divini- 
ty, of  which  he  left  many  behind  him.  He  is  not  generally  thought 
to  have  been  an  evangelicEd  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  su- 
perstitious^ and  absorbed  'm  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD  Y. 

The  Period  af  the  New  Western  Empire  ;  extending  from 
the  Or&wning  of  Charlemagne,  800  A.  C,  to  tf^  First 
Crusade,  1095  years  A,  C 

.        NE^  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

:  Sec.  1,  The  New  Western  Empire^  so  called,  included  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
«ck]!iowledg«d  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  C.  It  was  at  this 
fmxA  thai  the  title  cf  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  established  in  that  august  ^sovereignty, 
by  being  crowned  at  Ronie;^  by  Pop^  Leo,  HI. 

It  18  thought  bysome^  that  had  he  chosen  Rome  as  the 
^seat  of  his  goveirnment,  ^nd  at  death  transmitted  an  undivi- 
jded  dominion  to  his  duccessor^  the 'Mei^.  empire  of  the  Ro- 
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uians  might  have  once  more  been  restored  to  prosperity  and 
greatness.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
ded, even  in  his  life-time^  his  dominions  among  his  children. 
The  countries,  included  tmder  the  title  of  the  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  Prance,  Burgundy,  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
but  a  short  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  imder  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  Germany,  at  last, 
became  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  R^ 
lore  the  exjuration  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  Fr^ich  monarch,  was  dissdved.  After  pursuing  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
nanalive  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  sepeurate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  nuinner  of  the  crownmg  of  Charlemagne, 
were  as  follows: 
He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  Pyrene^  into  Germany, 

and  thence  into  Italy.    In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 

Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Con- 
Gssmoa  of  St,  Peter,  and  tl^  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
this  union  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
Charlems^e  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  emperor. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  being  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass^  and  on  his  kne(« 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  hun,  and  placed  on 
lus  head  the  Crown  of  the  Cssars*  Tliis  act  was  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  among  the  populace.  An  august  title^  which  had  laifi 
dormant  for  several  centuries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  h^  became  Emperor  of 
the  West.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.  C,  hy  his  son,  Louis 
the  Debonaire,  or  the  INIild.  Of  the  lawful  children  of  Charle- 
magne,  Louis  alone  survived  his  &ther,  and  all  the  imperial 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  en^xsror  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  of  his  grandsons. 

The  reign  of  liouis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  ho 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aqnitain  to  Pq)in,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  his 
third. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bemard> 
long  of  Italy,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  his  eyes  pm 
001)  in  consequQpee  of  wbibh  he  died  three  days  a&er».    The 
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iimrder  of  bk  oqphew  ajQfected  Louis  with  such  a  d^ree  of 
remorse,  thai  he  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  the 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  greatly  embittered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  life.  First  quarrelling  among  themselves,  tJiey  then 
attacked  their  father ;  and  as  he  was  alternately  subdued 
and  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  ingloricms  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  will 
soon  appear,  became  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father.— 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  ift  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  highly  disaffect- 
ed.   This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contentioiL 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  set  aside  for  Lothaire, 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend- 
ed for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  his 
mn.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
to  the  old  king^  that  as  a  cnristian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
without  bestowiug  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  replied, 
"I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  ray  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  suniamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Charles^ 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  epoperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  father's  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fou- 
tenay,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brothers  now- 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  soudiern  provinces  of  France. 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Grermany.  France,  including  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  M  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the  fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  house  of  Prance,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  from 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  be- 
came elective;  afi:er  it  had  passed,  as  it  c&l  finally,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans* 

{  The  batUe  of  Fontenay  was  lought  with  tiia  gseatest  dMtinaiQj 
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flifltarians  agree  in  stating  that  1^,000  men  penshed  on  that  oeoa> 
abn,  Loihaire  fled  to  the  SaxonSi  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtam  from  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Charies,  Prance  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begun  their  depredations  even  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
But  their  progress  was  then  inconsiderable.  In  848,  however,  they 
sailed  up  tl%  Sein^  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  coimtry  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  women  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
Seine  agsiin  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt.  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it  Charles,  instead  of  repressing  the  incutsious 
of  these  barbarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money. 

(1.)  Loihaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  855.  Before  his  death, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  Louis  II. 
was  the  son  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2.)  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned,  was  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours. He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charies  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  he  was  soon 
defeated  by  his  nephew  Carloman,  the  son  of  Louis  IL,  ha- 
ving been  first  <arowned  emperor  by  the  Pope. 
(3.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  U.,  son  o(  Loihaire, 
(875)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  fiom 

ipe  John  YIII.,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 

oly  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
musi  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig- 
nities and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  reside 
on  their  territorial  possessions,  and  refused  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.  Intrenched  in 
their  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
their  feuds. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  effectually  dismem- 
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bered,  though  th«re  wore  aftmrards  temporary  junctioip  oi 
its  different  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  narrative  of 
the  several  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  power 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
toqpeak  of  tliis  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest.  Germany,  not 
hn\ing  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Charlemagni^ 
will  be  new  on  the  list  of  nations. 

FRANCE. 
4.  Louis  11.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  w 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  Louis  III.,  and  OArloman,  becaftie 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Their  rcign 
was  short,  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
di^,  the  one  in  882,  and  the  other  in  ^4. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidental.  Louis,  in  pursuing  a  y^^ 
female  who  fled  from  hhn,  struck  his  head  against  the  door,  ana 
,  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,  who  survived  him  but  a  siaoTt 
time,  in  buntkig  a  wUd  boar,  was  woimded  by  a  spear  which  one  oi 
his  attendants  launched  against  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendam 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attaclied  to  the  act,  Carloman  ^^Vf^ 
cd  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  uvea 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keepkig  the  cause  of  his  deam  a 
secret  , 

5.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  by  the  peers  (n 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  and 
successor  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  LouH  ^ 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  again  under  the  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fil' 
the  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XILj 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  the  Simply 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  898,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ralpho,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  yc^ 
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§  Charles  the  Simple,  died  m  pnaon.  029.  He  w«b  a  weak  mo- 
uarch,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  Chat  in  bat- 
tle, he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  with  his  own  nand.  Upon  thedeaA 
of  Charley  Rodi^ph  was  in  qniet  poRsessioft  of  the  thKxie. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the  Nonnana  invadoi 
Neustria,  which  was  ceded  to  them  in  911*  To  RoUo,  their  ttdeU 
the  king  gave  his  daughter,  Gisefle,  in  marriage.  From  this  people 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  from  this  race  of  war- 
riors, that  we  shall  trace  the  fiiture  conquerors  of  England. 

6.  Louis  IT.,  the  son  of  Charles  Uie  Simple,  was  oaHed  ia 
the  throne  of  France,  ia  936.  He  was  sumomed  Outrein^, 
or  Transmarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Ixh 
thaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerftil  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  most  pari,  the  government  The  same  ailiH 
ation  was  held  by  his  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  T.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France.^ 

§The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertamty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
iact,  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  qoeeiu. 

7.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  oi  the  third  dynasty  of  kings 
in  France,  called  the  Capetian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  the  third  of  July.  Hia 
administration  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  several 
salutary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  estabhshed  his  residence 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated  a  portion  <m 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 

§  The  true  heir  to  the  crown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  unde'  to 
Lcmis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  last 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  through  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  excitmg  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  never  assum^  the  iosignia  of  royalty.  He  ai* 
ways,  even  on  great  and  solemn  occasioBS,  appeared  in  a  plam  drese 
and  simple  style. 

8.  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  his  father  in 
996.  Marrying  a  cou^  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriAge  was 
annulled,  himself  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put 
under  an  interdict  by  the  pope*  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  su^h  an  ex^oise  of  the  papal  autfaortly  in  France.  The 
^titttress  and  coafoskia  that  ensued,  tA>liged  Robert,  much* 
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^igainst  bis  inclinations,  to  dismiss  Bertha,  and  to  expiate  bis 
c^ence  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  after  married  Gonstantia  of  Toulouse,  wbo  proved 
lo  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

§  The  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  aflair  of  the  Pope'j 
interdict.  TTie  mass  was  no  longer  celebrated ;  the  sacrament  re- 
vised to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  burial.  There  were  no 
longer  any  regulations  of  police ;  and,  as  all  dreaded  to  approach  ai» 
excommunicated  person,  the  icing  was  abandoned.  He  commanded 
however,  the  servioes  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  through 
fhe  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  refuse 
of  the  table. 

The  kin^  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Coi^- 
stantia  continually  tormented  him.  She  ciaused  the  king's  favourite, 
grand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  discord 
between  the  sons  of  Robert  And  her  intderance  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  ^ect  of  heretics  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
goedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro*- 
testant  faith  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  Catholicism. 

]^)bert  is  said  tohave  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstitions  of  tiie  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  ^ift  of 
curing  scrofiilous  afiections,  thence  d^ominated  the  king's  evil,  by 
touching  the  sick,  and  prpnouncing  these  words, "  Tbe  king  touches 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  deatli  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,  but 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  some  bloodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tiv^e  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
his  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  his  en- 
terprises. 

§  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ol 
a  younger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  monarchy, 
md  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Ncn'mandy,  against 
the  Norman  grandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latte]>^a 
rash  step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  wars. 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  famine 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  were 
disinterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  w«re 
intercepted  on  the  high  ways,  and  earned  into  the  woods  to  be 
devoured  by  the  fieimishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  flesh 
w«ls;publicly  apposed  for  sale ;  and  in  another,  an  innkeeper  massfi- 
qifed  the  poor  4urmg  the  night,  so  as  to  futnish  his  taUe  for  goetfd 
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on  the  fQllowing  day.    The  season  was  such  that  com  could  not  b^ 
raised,  and  the  want  of  pasture  occasioned  the  death  of  cattle. 

10.  Henry  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Pliilip  I.,  then  seven 
years  M,  1060  A.  C,  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  couat 
of  Fland^.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  political  events  of  his  reign.  He  Hved  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fii-st  crusade,  having  swayed  the  sceptre 
during  forty-eight  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  Wl- 
luim  of  Normandy,  now  become  king  of  England.    From 

.  irus  date  commenced  a  long  hostility  between  the  English 
and  French  monarchies. 

ITALY. 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assign* 
ed  to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  His  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  IL,  his  son,  who  died  in  876. 
The  succeeding  yeai*,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  he  retain* 
ed  this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877. 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur- 
ing at  least  two  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans,  and  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  several  independent  states.  These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
foUowing  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  affairs  shall  be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  Her  independent  sovereignties,  formed  ^t 
different  times,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tusca 
ny,  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

5  A  transaction,  in  which  Otho  II.,  the  second  (Jerman  emperor 
after  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
bted.  »Bvefal  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  throw  off  their  afle^ 
giance  to  the  «mperor.  OUio,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  wUh 
an  army,  and  adopted  the  following. most  cruel  mel^od  to  punish 
Uie  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invfted  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the 
Vatican  jtalac^  and  when  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
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table,  he  forbade  them,  under  pedn  of  death,  to  speak  or  move  at 
what  they  should  hear  or  see.  Instantly  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  and  while  they  sat  trembling,  the  emperor  composedly 
ordered  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances  to  be 
read  over,  and  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  ic  the  midst  of  the  halL 
AAer  the  bloody  mandate  was  executed,  he  was  all  smiles  and  com- 
plaisance to  the  other  guests,  during  the  entertainment. 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  it  was  during  the  present 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeath* 
ed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  VU. 
From  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  their 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  popedom,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  the  pope ;  yet  it  was  with  a  con- 
stant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN, 

12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  patt  of  that  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christians, 
(including  the  native  Spaniards  and  the  French,)  possessed) 
constituted  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Asturia, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cata- 
lonia and  Navarre  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but  his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  AH 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  was  the 
Moorish  capital  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  sciences,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
tenth  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  this 
state  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhappily  contending  among 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flourished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  ol 
Spain,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  involved  in  barbarism 
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and  ifpiorance.  Cordova,  as  the  seat  of  goyemmeitt  ei^omd  a 
splendid  period  of  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  me  middle  of 
the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that  pariod, 
the  Moorish  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  series  of  able  princes, 
\irho  gamed  the  palm  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  asms. 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  luxurious  and  effe- 
minate, that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  nttmber  of  petty  ^^tatefl^ 
the  principal  of  which,  were  Toledo,  Cordovaj  Valentlaj  and  Seville, 

To  add  10  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  l>oth  among  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  were 
warriors  und  cbiimpiODB  by  profession,  making  it  their  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  volunteer  Iheir  service  and  that 
of  their  vaa^ls  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons^  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New 
Castil^  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Casiile.  Of  the 
passion  for  knight  errantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  apeak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentions  among  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  need 

not  detain  us  here,  nor  wHl  it  be  exp^ent  to  dwell  on  the 

subsequent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moorai, 

and  the  imion  of  the  wnole  country  under  one  head,  towards 

the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GESMANY: 

13.  Germany  ^(fss  known  in  aooient  times,  but  it  poesese^ 
ed  no  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Chaifemagne.  Prfeh 
viously,  it  was  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctoatklg 
iu  its  government  Charlemago/e  may  therefiire  \»  consider'^ 
ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
As  a  component  pa^rt  of  his  sovereignty,  it  has  been  already 
nuoticed  «o  far  down  as  the  tenmnaticHi  of  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation^  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  877.  At 
that  pCTiod,  or  perha^is  a  few  years  subeequent,  it  may  b6  con 
eicfered  as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  France;  and 
of  all  the  domimons  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  ad  empire,  and  the  representative  of'  the  sway  which  he 
once,  hdd  over  the  .nations  of  the  West.'    The  emperor  of 

Germany  is  to  thift  day,  nominally  at  leasts  regarded  €A  sue* 

cesser  to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 
§  Geitoany^  is  said  to  be  componnded  of  the  CeMe  word  g^, 

braViB^  «id'  man,  signKyiti^  a  warlike  people.    In  ancient  tifii^  ii 

comprehended  all  £e  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  from 


le^ 
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tBe  Rhine  to  the  Yistula.  The  primitive  inhabtt^intswere  most  pro- 
bably Ihe  Cella.  Bui  mir  information  reipectiiig  Germany  is  scanty 
till  the  period  of  the  Roman  tonquests  in  thai  country.  Some  ages 
before  Ikat  time^  the  Goths,  or  Teutones,  had  migrated  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  along  the  Euxine,  and  established  tliem- 
seivea  on  the  shores  of  ihe  BaUic,  in  Belgico,  in. the  north  of  France, 
and  the  soiKh  of  England  j  driving  the  original  inhabilants  into  the 
noriheni  and  western  regie nss** 

"When  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  Its  power,  Grermany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  ^  number  of  independent  principalities  j  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  united  in  the  defence  of  their  common  li- 
berty, BJid  many  bloody  battles  established  ihelr  reputation  for  bra- 
very, before  they  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  iheur  in- 
faders.  At  length,  however,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  provinciaj  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  the 
declhi^  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  Germany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franks,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  remamed  under  the  do- 
minioo  of  eark  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power^  both  mihiary  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  successor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  III, 
called  the  Fat,  kfter  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
Prance  was  also  under  his  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  sobn  afterwards  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

15.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  nal^ural,  son  of  Carloman,  and 
nephew  of  Charles  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  the  coufse  of  his  reigii)  he  defeated  the  Normans^  took 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  son  Louis 
III.;,  became  his  successor  in  699,  when  cmly  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  in  themale  line  from 
Charlemagne.    * 

{  The  reign  of  Loais  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  agitated  by  di- 
▼isiona  between  the  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  emperor 
died  of  grief. 

From  the  death  of  Louis,  the  enqnre  became  stricdy  elect* 
ive,  although)  during  the  hereditary  succession^  die  consent  of 
the  bishc|>s  aad  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16»  Conrad,  duke  of  fWiconia,  was  dected  4o  fill  the 
Facani  throne  iii  912.  He  reigned  seven  years,  chiring  ^vvhich 
time  he  queUed .  severy.  revolts,  and  purchased  peace  of  th^ 
barbarous  Hungarians 

(>The  9ef»a9  grandiees,  who  assembled  at  Wormoi  ftrpt  offered 
&e  iapcffiMi  diadein  to  Otho,,duke  of  Sajcoi^;  but  he  dediniag  H 

♦  Webster's  Element^  &c        „g,,,,  ,^  Google 
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on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  persuaded  them  to  appiy  the  invi- 
tation to  Conrad.  The  Jatter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  During  his  reign,  the  affairs  6t 
Crermany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence, 

17.  upon  the  death  of  Cooiad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
.bestowed  on  Henry  L^  ^u  roamed  Un^  Fowler.  Thb  prince 
possessed  great  alnlkies^  and  introduced  order  and  gooi  go- 
vemment  among  his  peopk.  Hebuilt  and  embellished  cities, 
reduced  and  condli^ied  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  coii- 
quered  several  Uibes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  ScIaVonian^ 
Bohemians,  ^.     He  added  Lonrain  to  his  dominions. 

§  Great  as  H^vy  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  oonsideraU^ 
seal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  tp  thisreligion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  ftome,  inasmucfi 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otho  I.,  the  gX^  Vms  elected iemperbr,  986. 
He  carried  on  the  system  o{  hife  father,  iri  reptes^ng  the  ttsiiir- 
patk>ns,  of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expelled  Berehjirer  IL 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  ifrom  Italy,  atiii  caused  Umself  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  Xn,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  justly  styled  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  John  afterwards  revolted  against 
him,  biit  was  soon  deposed.   . 

Otho  was  the  greatest. prince  of  his  time.  After  an  actite 
and  commendable  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  of  ah  apo- 
plectic disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  th^ 
cathedral  church  of  Mag|debourg,  where  his  tomb  meif'he 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription.  '    '>^ 

§  Otho  oWed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  and  arim6s4( 
the  Papacy*  Bdrig  invited  iatia  that  country  by .  the  Pope,  ahd  ,ike 
Italian  states,  while  they  w^re  oo^te^ding  w^^  Qer^^,  l^e^  defi^ 
cd  the  latter,  and  in  return  tor  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  oy 
Pepin,  Clmrlemagne,>and  Louk  theiDebonaire.  * 

§  The  treacheify  pf  th^  Ppi)e,  OTohA  XH.)  obllg^ ^ the  jemperpn  im 
two  (u-  tluree  successive  rumt^ees^  tp  yi^if  I^y  to  compqseJh^4^ 
orders  that  took  plaice.  '  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemplary  vei^- 
geance  on  his  enemies,  ty  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  .Calllnjg 
tc^^her  the  Lateran  Council,  he  created  a  new  Pbpe,  and  bbtAihd 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  soiemn^^Mduiowlcdgmtotof  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  t^e  papacy,  to  give  thiB  itivestl- 
ture  of  the  crown  or  Italy,  ai^d  to  nominate  to  all  vaoanti  bishoprfcs* 

The  power  of  parental  affection  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
10  t  zed  by  Google 
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lowing  incident  of  Otho's  life.  LudolphuSj  Ms  son,  had  engaged  in 
;&n  unnatural  revolt,  whicti  produced  sonxe  serious  hostilities^  an^ 
'occasioned  the  destruction  of  Ihe  city  of  Ratisbon;  but  alter  soi^c 
time,  the  priiic©  was  made  sensible  of  his  error^  and  seized  an  op- 
'portunity  while  the  emperor  was  hunting^  to  tliroW  hin^self  at  hw 
feet,  and  implore  hi^  clemency.  **  Have  pity  "  m\d  he,  "  lipdti  your 
misguided  cMld,  who  xeiurus,, like  the  prodigal  son,  to  hii-fatben  ii 
yoju  peri^t  faw  to  Uve  after  havmg  des^rve^  de^th,  he  will  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  ^d  ingratiliide,  and  the  residue. of  ms 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  iuty."  To  thisaf- 
ifectiiig  appdad,  Othb  'could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace-,  but  when)  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  we 
penitent  of  >  his:  wannest  favour)  Mid  genenm^y  'pardoned  all  his 
4idherentSi :    .       •         A 

19.  Otho  n.,  gumarae^  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  his 
father  in  975,*duriog  whose  reign,  and*  that  of  several  others, 
n<^.^  of  .importance  occurred.  The  i(iam^  of  ihe  sovereigns 
who  firfiowfld,  downto  Henry  IV,,  «jrp  Othp  IIj;^  St.  Henry, 
,Copra^  Ijf )  aJ(wi  Hwiy ,  UL  Tb^  ocpiipied  ai  period  of  about 
^igbty-ILhrof  years.  .,.    ;         , 

20.  He^y  lY.,  theiGreajt,  saqceeded  hi^  faiher  at  the  age 
of  sm;. yearly  in  1056.  Hje .'maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
wUh  the.pppeO)  who  iij^isiLed,  Umtonly  the  cardinails  should 
elect  ^iQ^bisbf^.  of  Rome.  It  (was  th^.Iot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny* 
AiWr^  :i^  spidted  .caoiest:  with  Pope  Qr^gory  YII.,  during 
.Ii^hic)i9.  the  pope  was  twice,hi&  prisoner,  an4  the :emperor  as 
ofteipk  excomiiaunicatecl  ^d  deposed,  Henry  fell,  at  last,^  the 
.victina  o^^ecclei^iastical  vengean^.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  H.,  thj^,  two  sons  of  th^  einperor^  Conrad  apd 
•Hesury,,  rebelled  agah^  thf^ir  father,  ■.  esad  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  tbnr  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
^:itcotnmunication,  that  hfe  <could  scarcdy  obtain  ihe  means  of 
Wbsi^iehce.  '   ,  '\  '\'  "      ■"■•••-•' 

His  sufferings  weie  ternfinatedhy  death  soon  after  theex- 
f^ratioD  of  the  present  p<Mriod,'  viz.  in  1106,  he  having  lived 
*ixty-fotlir  yle&rs,  antf  reigned  fotty^ighf.  Henry,  in  his 
'^oa^  was  vicious  to ;  ah  unconunoln  extent,  and  gave  up 
{uin9elf '.  freely  tq  t^ .  inialge^ce  of  his  passions.  Misfortune, 
«fterwtods,  abated  bis  sensiial  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorough- 
ly reform  hh  character.  He^  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  "  the 
hand  of,  the  Lord  bad  touched  hiui."    On  the  whole,  he  was 

■  '  *  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  iC 


endowed  with  ;naiiy  joxceHent  qwUtio^ryODijragff ,  J^^W^Af^f) 
liberality,  and,  finally,  \vith  contrition  and  resignation.    .       , 

§  Tlie  insolent  treatment  he  reeeived  from  the.Pppe,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  Ws  wtfe 
mod  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness* 
On  his  urriTal  at  the  {dace  wiwre  Ihe.Pose  .wa%  iKt  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  atid  informed,  that  ha  must^pect  no  lavouf  t 
until  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to. 
eyeniog,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  implored  forgiveness 
lor  his  offences.  This  penance  was  literally  pen^rmed.  notwith- 
nanding  the  fatigue  qf  ttie  journey,  and  on  the  fotirth  nay  he  r^• 
«eived  an  absolution.  * 

Tlie  liberality  of  Henry's  dc^[>06ition  was  suish,  lliat  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind^  at  bis  owiK  t^Uey 
and  even  to  have  lofdg^  them  in  his  own  fiparUnf^  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLA'Nl)." 
Seixcn  Kings^.**-Normiim  Felmily. 

.  21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  di0tiDct> 
sorereigndes  during  more  th^n  two  cenluries,  became  .one 
entire  kingdom,  in  837  A.  G.  This  change  w^  eifiected  by 
the  prudence  9,nd  valour  of  ,51gbert,  prince  pf  the  West  Sax*; 
ons,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  .^Yiuii 
called  Wessex  and.Sussex.  ..|    ;    ..  :     .  >  . 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conq^e^t  and  union  of: 
the  heptarchy,  arpsfe  fr9n^  the  fact,  thaj  EJgbert  ^oqe  renaainr. 
ed  of  the  descendants  Qf.  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  loipked  to  tliie  dpoainion  of  the  eey^ajt 
states,^  as  q,  sort  ot  light ;  nor  did  he.  hesitate  \o  claim  iH^  abc^ 
with  his  sword.,;  ^^ucqess  ^^^ended  b^.undeft^|{i]^aQd^fi>ujc. 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Savons  in  Britain, 
were  they  uriitp^  intp  pne  poweifyl  kuigdoba.  •  . . ,       » . 

22  The  Engiifiji,  wio.  ware»  sp  happily  unit^  imder  Eg-. 
b«rt,-  enjoyed  their  prosperity  but 'a  short  period.  >  The  pirate 
cal  Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  EnglteFitx)a^' 
for  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  trbuble^me.'  Drlrittg; 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twiceattempted  an  invasion,  but  were, 
repulsed  with  much  slaughter;  •  .   >  .  // 

The  death  of  Egbert  and  the  character  of  his  stioe^dssdr, . 
Bthdwolf,  aprince  of  la  Wy  yielding  dispo6itibii,  eiicotiri^ 
the  t>to^^,J^|iitii^ly.j)3\9ir  afpr^i\oi]^  'Ti^p%^^^^^ 
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diifeated,  but  could  not  be  esqpcHcd.  By  hi*  wjll;  Ethelinrolf 
divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons — ^Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert.  Alfred,  aifterwards  so  illustrious,  wag  a  young- 
er son. 

{ It  was  E^eHirolf  who^  tkrongh  fm^ty  of  diapositifon,  not  only 
flrantefl  to  the  priestfaood:  a  pd-iMetnal  righito  tHfaes,  bat  exempted 
&  from  all  seniceB  and  imposts. 

"  The  reign  of  Etbelbald  and  EthelbeW  was  short,— com- 
mencing in  857;  and  ending  in  866,  To  Ethelred,  a  third 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  bravely,  \n 
bdtde  agakist  the  Danes,  and  ^imi  ibt  inmioi^  Alfred  sue- 
oeMed,  itt  872. 

23.  Thi^  pHnce,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  igfe, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  in  a  most 
miserable  condition.  It  wjbl^  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism^  arid  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
efforts,  howex^r  ^  succeeded  in  rai^i^  H  to^m  eminence 
and  happiness,  surpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
thai  f^fefibd.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  feharacter,  were  of  the 
higfheSt  ordfer,  arid  tiave  justly  endtared  hfe  name  and' 
memory  to  the  bbsom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu- 
tions \thich  he  founds  ard,  ttt  this  day,  the  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tWb  reklni. 

He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts— ^^cnuraged  mariu- 
fetctures  anil  comriierce— approprijtted  ^  seventh  of  his  reve- 
nue to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castlies,  "pAlaces,  monasteries— 
fottrided  Of  reviVfed  the  univei^ity  of  Oxford— -divided  Eng- 
land into  c6uritlcs  atid  hundred? — took  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
ti*jr,  ^aiW  fonii^  d  code  of  laws,  Which,  thcirigti  ndvf  lo6l,  is 
geriemlly  deemed  thfe  origin  of  the  coriimori  law. 

J  Hie  wisdoni  of  liis  civil  inistitutions  may  Ije  soen  in  his  division, 
of  the  country.  This  plan  Was  resorted  to  With  h  viet^  to  restore 
the  brder  tHiidi  th^  viblfkioe  aiid  inpst^yof  the  Danes  had  sub- 
verted. Besides. a  division  inio  leoanties  aad^ hundreds,  there  wars ' 
tbfs  smaUer. divisions  at  tithings.  Ten  house^iQld^rs  formed  a  tith- 
Utk  who  were  answerable  for  each  other'ai  conduct,  and  over 
¥rnom a headborough  wds  appbihted  to  preside.  Every  man  was. 
ri^^ered  in  some  tithing,  and  tifohe  cotnd  change  his  habitation, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborotigh. 

tl^.the  decisipn  of  diflferenees,  tfte  .h^bartJ«|jh,{also  caDed  lifli- 
l^-^j^ao,  si^ii^mon^  his  tithing  to  assist  .him.  l^  affair^  of  gjst9A\ 
moment  orln  controversies  between  the  meniibers  of  differeni  Mtli- . 
iiifes,  the  icaosa  wa*  brought  before  the  court  of  the  huhdfwl,  which 
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was  ^imBmblM  ereiT  f<^i.WQ9k»i\Ii€reiif!(etiiia|»ttrate^ 
juries.    Twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartuii'inatk^'Uied  tiiil 
C^use  in  thi?  <M^rU,,AiJte  powply,ca|ui5t,^  }W>i4w*fc«f  a.^JJpar, 

and  consWted.  opli^  froeboldera  q^  ^^^^e  CQiMyty,  jyas  sin>eri9^  to  ftit^ 
of  the  liundrMj  'from  winch  it  received  appeS^  Hpre  disputes -tie^ 
%Ween  the  hihafeitimt^  of  dlfffe^nt  Itniidreds  wereMtled.    llietilii- 


were'^tled. 
mate  appeal^Boom  ^kesmreitl  ooutts,  lay  to  tk6  kihgltf  V^Oiin«ll. 

The  reign  of  jtofred  Was  ^igaalizbd  by  his  t^dt^'wilh  tttfe' 
Danes.  Within  th«  apace  <rf  trndfe^t,  he  <d6feated  thfem  kt- 
dght  battles ;  but  a  new  irrUp6oW(rf  their' cOuritiyfeeft/forciwI 
h&i  to  soli^ft  a  |i^ce,  #bich  these  pimteS'fV^quenf l^lHteri- 
rupted'  by  fresh  hostilities.  At  this  juncture^  Alfrpd  wjaie  co^^t, 
pelied  to  secujre  hja  person,  by  retreating  into  an  Ql;)^cure:part 
of  the  coiintxv.  Here  he  cor^^ued,  dlsguiseicl  in  the  habi(: 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  mopth?,  until  the  (^ps^de];^  in  the  Dar. 
nish  arnoiy  olTer^ed  a  fair  opportunity  fo(  a^iapl^iijig  thena.^  This 
he  embraced,  witjigre^  effect.  In^ead  pf  cu,tti^g  tbeoi  off  eu^ 
viidy,  as  h^  miglit  ^ve  dope,  he  in^qwiated  nMiny  of  then); 
with  h^  EngW  subjecta. :  It  wa^  after  these  fsxpknts,  th^  ho 
turned  bis  attentioillyas  fdr^y.i  oi^njtioned,  tp  the  int«niali 
improvements  of .t^is  J^ijK^iiom.^  .He.  died  ii^.the  jfull.  vjgoqr; 
of  his  age  and  facul,tie8,.  aft^  ^  glpri(0U9  reign* pf  tweat^niiine 
yeairgy  and  was  justly;  Butnamed  the  Gfeat.      •  •      ^ 

J  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remlssne^of  the  enemy,  frbm  whose ' 
pHTsuit  he  had  s^i'^^himsetf^ ventured  nt  length  to  quit  hit  retire- 
mentn  With  a  few  of  h^  reUiners,  he  had  made  soma  s^den  an4  par^ ; 
tial  attaclcs  bii  the  Banes';  out. before  he  atteinpted  te  astjemole  his. 
subjects  generally  in  arm?,  he  Was  determined  tjo  explore  the  state  of. 
the  cmemy^  His^kill  ^!a  hairi»er  procmt^  hkniidmissioh. into  their ' 
camp.  Having  been  introduced  to  Guthrum,  their  prince,  he  played'^ 
bf^or^  him  in  hi$  tent.  ^H&e  he« Witnessed  their  siipiiieness.    ;> 

£pci»ira^ed  hy  ifiFhtti  he  hfld.deen^  he  a^nt  private. emissaries  to 
ihe  most'  conJ»idmihle  oif  this  ^iendi^ 'Q«d.sumiriened  themOto  meet 
him  with  the^r  .vetaineFSy  at  a  certein  place.  iThejfingitsh  crowded' 
arottpd  the.  standard  of  a  monan^i  ivttom  they  b»  fondly  loved, mM?  < 
befor^  t]iehr  ard^^r  eoydd  coql|  h^  led  tbemt  vict(»ri^ni9ly  jii^alnst  the 
€nemK|sof  their  jcpimjr^,'  '  _,•     ■         j   ..       j     ;^;       |.,-,j)  ,...„.•!, ;j 

,  24*  Eiwa5d<eunMiii<ie4  U»]BWerysu<5teoded^hk.fat^^ 
fired,  m9Qh   Me.lm^.  in.fL  stormy  period,- being  dontinuoUy^i 
iBd^»te4!by  |^;,NjOrthj*i4bwil!Danea;  yeiiihewisgeoer^ 
Bucce§aAil;in;  hi9;j:^2^r9,.  apd  Mi»  adminislraiioft  ^  .gbyecmpMoi  - 
wag  jfeonpttipJ^teto.hllH  ciiajraQter^  ,He  reighBdtweaty^wir: 
years.  .*i  -.mr^i** 

iJfSMfff^if^  y«p«ri8^ft,of:i4teWnhfi«t64  his/fa^ 

10* 
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Ibr  lettm  ani  ilfBdaprif^rt'lif^  ttiW'and  deseifty  fat 

tbfei  teikoi  mpiipee.  '         -     <  • 

:  26.  Adiekton^  a  nftt¥tfai  i9pn  of  Ekiward,  succeeded  liihi^ 
825.  He  was  an  able  and  jwpukr  TOybreigrtr  o^pwta 
wUJi  »icce&B  the  Nprtbumbqan  t)ane?,  W^bh,  S(x>ts,  4ci04 
ile^^(mv^eAn9^figOiikn,by/con^  drank  of  tiiaae, 

OTig^tlemap,  on:every  merchant  whcf  hadrjiiade  tbree'^y- 
^^  tp;  ^,  Mediterranean, pn  his  qwa  i^^tiouDt.  His  r«ga 
fras  of  8i^t^€i^  jeai?  cop^^uaiM^.  .      ■ 

§  He  eife^ited  tbe  iaud^We  design  of  teanalatiBg  the&riptuyes  in|o 
tlie  Saxon  toriifuei  which  appear^  to  have  h^  the  earliest  iM^rsion, 
Of  that  book  hito  the  language  of  Bril^ih. 

^  26.  EkhnOttd,  a  legitimate  son  6f  Edward,  n'ext  ascended 
the  throncji  '941.  He  reigned  about  five  years^,  bavhig  perish- ' 
ed  by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notoiious  rt)bbet. 

^ '  Edred,  &\hitahefbf  Edmuttd,  beca'me  Hi$  Bucceseor,  946. 
fe  this  pritice,  was  the-  singular  mi;scture  of  (iourage  and  su- 
pet^Uion.  '  lfis'Coura|e  he  manifested  in  riedudng  to  obe- 
dience the  Niorthumbnan  Danes— bis  superstition,  in/becbih- 
itig*the  diipe  of  the  famoiB,  Dun^tto,  Abbot  pf  Glksfonbury. 
Beabandoned'liis  conscience  to  this  deceiver.'  / 

§  Dimstan  ihvented  sevew^  mftrVellous  lege^sof  htsconiTtctsii^ith 
the  devil—pretended  piefe^,  Imt  possessed  an  moixiinate  ambitjob*^--^ 
axid  w^s  at  la^|Qi^u)nixeQ  a9  a  aainl.     j   :  ^ 

-rSf.  Edwy^,  a  nephew  of  Edred,  now  filled  ihethrbne  ai 
the  Sa!!ton  Icings  of  England;  955.  By  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  his 
beautiful  princesa  E^Igiva,  both  becan^e  objects  of  monkiahL  per-^ . 
secvuion*. 

§  Archbiflhqpt  .Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  El^va,  biinied 
har  ftee  whh  a  hot  Iron,  and  forcibly  eaiiried  her  in)o  fi^ahd. 
Whea  afterwards  she  attehnpted  to  tetnrh  to  the  arms  of  her  hu»- 
biiad,  she  ^Was  aecnfed  by  this  deiestabld:  ecclesiastid,  and'  by  his 
QiPtarjtoiiiut^aia^  thatshediedhf  afewdaysin  the  sharpest  termettt 
n23.  -Edgarf  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
cH^aoler  was^cbtestiade,  on  acoouil^t  hf  ^bii'  U^^iMdhess  j  ^6ut 
eipMrgj.  and  suoce^  cfetioguisbed  'his^  pcrblic  admiilisti-^obs. 
H<^  ptmacUA  the  imhuman  atiAl  ftinaU(^(  Dunstah  td  the'^r^b^ 
UAofdc  of  CmterbiHX,  and  p(ayin^^that;]^latd  afoiided  hd^ 
mage^.br  was^aUeto  csiity  iiito^^ig^  hW  viark)bd  plai«ii»t^  go^' 
vernment.  '""" 

(TlfiAgpr  (^itaihedhtewi£i.E}M)i^  hi>til«'f9IMH^tfiitfbl^'''^i^ 
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i  mteigfaterfir  ilk  Bail  i^Dl9T«)ni^r^im4Uie  grMitt  botutji 
of  the  EngliBh  court  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her.  cbwrniij 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  tiis  favourite,  Athelwold,  to 
visit  her,  and  brin|^  him  an  account  of  her  person.  ' 

The  courtier's  fidelity  wM  overcome  by  the  beenty  of  EliH9^ 
tdd  widi  a  view  to  secure  her  for  hinsd^  he  ^ve  an  unlavovfti- 
ble  accooit  to-  the  kittc^  ai  the  same  time  intimajtmg  thai  idie- would, 
on  the  whole  be  an  aflvaatagoons  match  for  himsell^  om  «eoouDt  oi- 
her  riches  and  birfh-  The  king  forwarded  h;s  favourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  band  of  thi^  iafr  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  ea^e  to  tiie  ear^^f  the  king,  and  kifbrm^ 
tag  AtiielwcM  that  he.  would  like  to  be  iotKidiieed  to  ISUdda,  and  * 
the  courtier  being  afraid  to  decline  the  hottoiur,  he  had  an  oppiprtu^. 
nity,  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person; 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  wile,  to  reveal  the  whole  tmnsactkm  10  her^  and  besought  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

She,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  erpwn, 
pnrpos^y  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person^- 

and  easily  succeeded.    Edgar  soon  i^r  embraced  an  opportunity . 

in  hunting,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  fhiit  of  hia^ 

crime  in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward^  son  of  Edgar,  by  liis  first  wife, 
was  short  and  uninteresting.  IJe  perished  by  assassination, 
which  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  EMhda,  978.  ! 

Ethehed  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  "was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  surname  was  Unready,  the 
reproachfid  epithet  of  his  weakness.  His  hatred  of  the  D^nes, 
who  again  molested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ord^i^- 
a  massacre  of  di  those  (rf  that  people  who  had  be^n  reflatned' 
tfs  merc^nari^d  in  his  army.  This  baibareiis  mandate  was' 
strictly  executed.        ' 

The  Dle^nesathome,  however,  reddved  on  vcrigearice,  anA 
accordingly  unaer  Swejn^,  thdr  king,  thejr  iiivad^  and  rava- 
ged the  country.  London  was  saved  from  d^strucitTon,  opljr 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  weak  Ethelred  flefeing  io' 
Nprmwidy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince, 
^ai  iudespair  (A  relief,  bffer^  the  kingdpni  y>  Sweyn. 

.  TliWi»t>ik»e,rhowevpr,;4jed  9qq^  afterwards,  aJoA  Ethehe4 
was  restored ;  but  Canute,  the  son.of  Sweyn^  a«ia«iled  tmt 
dBoam^lUi  A^  CKomnW  im^^  ;m^      |I^  wa9:pppose4;))y 

Edhaunid,8Gaiof.Blbckedi:witJ^«Mlkri0US8iicciQ8^       i    ,,  ,<  ; 

.  ItabUietBaeatt  tiiWi  Etfadi!^  died^  i^r  a  ^nga^^loDioua. 
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tli6  warwifich  hec&nieA  oh  with  Oamte,  tife^rasdbli^ed,^^*^ 
l^ngtli,  tb  divide  his  kingdom  yith  th^'  lattef.  Bijt  He'stir-' 
viVed  this  treaty  oply  a  inphtb,  haying  been  cut  dff  by  thcS' 
twochery  of  hw  broth^r^pTlaw,  Edr^^  ;  :    .   « 

}  Edmund  was  sornamed  InmBidey  from  hit  strength  and  iraloilr  p: 
bbt  though  h€f  put  forth  every  effinrt^  he  eoukt  not.^ve  kia  realoL 
He  left  two  children,  Whe^  however,  never  siioceeded  toiihe  throner ) 

Canute  became  sole  mondroh,  lipolit  the  deatji  of  Edmund,, 
in  1017^ >an(i  ppviedito^beth^  ^lost  powerful  sovereign  of  {bis 
tkie.  He  iwas  suraaaned  the  Gr^  and  poeaessed  emjnent: 
abilities.    He  was  tettilile  iti  his  reseiittnehts^rbiit  an  impar-' 

tial  dispenser, of  justice.  ', 

§  In  the  dklribittiQn  of  justioe,he  made  no  distinction^between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs^  an4  gradually 
ioeorpDratBd  the  viotort  with  the  vanquished,  ms  mind  wai^  affected 
Wtth^re^gk^ns  oonflilderations  towards  the  close,  of  life,<and  he  faepamo: 
alonned:  m  view  of.  Iihfe  lorimes  he  had  epnitmitted,  ;(for  he  had  pul^ 
laanyiof.his  subjects  to  deatJit  without  carvise,)  but  his  piety  wa3.oi 
that  superstitiQus  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  building  churc^ea 
and  endowing  mopasteries,  the  great  virtues,  of  those  ages. 

30..  Of  the  three  30ns  whom  Canute  left,  two  riiled  in  suc- 
cession oyer  England,  viz.— Harold,  surnamed  Jlarefoot,  from 
bis  i^peed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  tlar- 
dipanute,  whp  reigned  but  a  few  month?. 

-Uppn  thedcjatbof  the  latter,  the  Eftg^h  freed  themselves, 
ftomi  the»Pai^$b.  yoke,  and  restored  the ,  Sa;xpn,  lipe  ift  Pd- 
^5Wd)  9^  yo!ung«.sf)n of. Etl4dred,.l04J.  .  He  wa^entW^l  tjxe 
CwfespGpr,i^l^iK^ig»iBd;ti?i^^^  without  i?a^rit  ol 

any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  tl^e  e^teen^ 
of  the  monks.  IIa\  iug  no  ehililren,  and  wishing  to  deJ^at 
ihe  viewa  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  ah  as- 
pirant to  ihe  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,'Duke' 
of.  NoriDnndyj  Im  successor.  Edward  w«|s  the  last  of.  the 
Saxpp  kings  of  England,  "        ! 

}  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king, of  Englknil,  who  priei^de^- 
to  cure  the  king's  e\'il  by  hia  toTJchj  a  practice  i^ibhWtts^OoiHihiied 
till  \iie  Hanover  succession.  jif.     •  I .  :  r. :    •     t,*.- 

X  Bi.  Oti(  th^  death  of  BAwii^d,  Hdro>d  aotually  Hook  pcsset^* 
sion  of  the  throne,  l)utWiBi6,i4i^^etrfrw*nfedk6:  secure- it  as  Md 
ri^fdtitiheiit^ci.'  His  prc^mtiMas  irereii^ecy  fernridalile, 
dtid  h§ ^i^aa'aMM  in 'thid<tiol34sbtio>«i^5'  k^imi^  iKX^xagai 
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princes,  and  a  vast  body  of  nckSSty  from  tlie  dHbraat  \A^- 
doxna  on  the  omtment 

With  fttt  army  of  60;000  ih^j  he  »bt  eid  for  the  English 
coast  Harold,  wHh  nedrl^  the  stole  iktanber  tfi  soldiers,  met 
lam,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  !n  the  Md  of  Hastings. 
The  Enghsh  army  was  nearly  destroyed^  while  the  N6rnians- 
loBt  about  16,000  men.  Williatli,  ftrnn  this  time  styled  the : 
Conqueror,  soott  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C.  The  princes  of  the  Norman  family  ruled  tUl  the 
time  of  Henry  it. 

William's  administration  of  government  was  marked  with 
abiUty,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  ofiten  manifested  by  his  Engli^  subjects,  he  began 
10  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
tjn^nny  of  his  disposition  increased  by  the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  his  measures  were 
trequently  arbitrary  and  crueL 

He  alienated  the  minds  of  the  conquered,  by  conferring  ori 
Ins  Worman  followers,  all  the  important  places  in  the  ffoveni- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  lan^age  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  church  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re^ 
serving  to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  kilUng  game 
throughout  the  kingdom,  aiod  by  depcfadating  a  tract  of 
country  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest* 

§  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  mauspicious 
itatur£i,'Some  of  whk;li  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  llW 
introduced  the  feudal  sjrstem ;  substituled  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  ttiaX  by  jyry  ;  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
op  their  fires,  and  put  out  theu*  hghts  at  the  sound  of  the  curfe\v . 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  ^eater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
murder  a  man.  One  usefiil  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
iuads  and  estate  of  the  khigdom,  Vith  anestinu^of  thdrvalue,  an 
eaiMineratiiMi  of  every  elaiis  of  inhabitants  who  lived  On  them,  and 
other  important  fl^ificatipnsi*  This  record  is  called  the  Doomsday- 
booky  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  children  of  WilDam  brought  on  him  no  small  share . 
of  trouble,  nis  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from  • 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assist- 
ed  thfe'  rdbd.  The  king  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
EQ£^h,  and  during  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed m  a  rencounter  with  kis  son. ,  Soon  after,  wh^e  waging 
a  viar  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aided  in  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fidl  from  his  horse,  1087. 
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Ife,^gpfi4;fljfpxly,twqa<y-f>»e  ye^rs^vfr  jEk>gbi«cl,  find  be- , 
queatlied  the  sceptre  to  his  second  soii  WiUijam,  t  .    , 

.  ^illj^m  was  ecaki^fU  m$  a  sutesunan  and  wariic^  and  w^ 
at  times  capaUe  of  genec^Nus  emotions,;  but  the  pr<>mu»eut 
traits  of  his  charaetc^r  were  very  unamiaMe.  His  pr^c^  s^m- 
bitior\,  ai^^teiiity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  jiufforings  on  liia 
people,  and  rol^bed  his  own  n^nd  of  peacie^  In  his  adii(iinia- 
tration,  though  he  was  sometimes  pi^tic,  tie  ^ixed  on  the  side 
of  severity.  / 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitte4  a  80veragii,esp©- 
cisdly  in  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  He  was  taU,  majestic,^  and  well 
proportioned.  '  Hi^  strength  was  so  great  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  widd  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being. overcome  by  the  prowess  ol  his  son  Robert,  od  a  certain 
occasion. 

Whije:  contending  Withjt^e  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  each 
other,  as  they  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Both  being  vigo- 
rous and  resolute,  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  Robert  at  length  wound->> 
ed  and  dismounted  his  father,  aor  did  be  discover  who  his  antago- 
nist was,  till  at  that  instant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  Wil^a|n's  voice 
was  recognized  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  remorse  and  Horror,  the  young  prmce  thtew  hiihself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  Jm|{lored  forgiveness,  at  the  same  time  assist-^ 
ing  him  to  moimt  his  own  ^oifse.  William  vi^ad  implacable  at  first, 
but  refl^tii)g  on  bi^t  soil's  generosity^  he  B(^n  became  reconciled  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  England. 

32.  William  11^  sumamed  lluiftis,  from  b^  red  hair,  (ipcend- 
ed  the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  erf  ihe  few  virtues 
€f  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruellv,  w6re  the  chief  ingredients  of  bis  character.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  reign* 
was  a. series  of  despotic  acts,  \yhic];i  qphferred  neither  peace, 
nor  honour  on.  his  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 

§  Tyrrel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  IPrance.  The  body 
of  William;  after  several  da^i^,  was  found  by  the  countx^  P^^^^ 
and  eonveyed  m  a  cart  to  Winchester,-  whefre  it  Was  interred; '  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of ;  the  king  to> interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  ,is  .remarkable^  that  sonie  pf  his  deceadants,  are  known, 
at  this  veiry  day,  to  reside  near  the  same  spot. 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Riifus^  are  the 
Tower,  WetitmMisterHaH,  and  London  Bridge. 

•    I,     ■'   '        .  :  '..    .      -'.;,■  •;  i   ■    ■/    i  ■   .    •• 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  present 
period,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  tliem  fd- 
kowing  in  succes^on,  though  in  a  few  instance^  two  or  more 
ruled  at  Uie  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
In  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
degraded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  af^^ear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
ocmsequence.  There  remakied  atnong  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  ?ind  splendour. 

^In  the  10th  century,  the  provinc^  that  still  acknowledged  the  an- 
tnorlty  of  the  successors  of  Ck)QStaiUine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  governments.  Of 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia ;  jjut  their  origin  is  obscure.  The  victories  of  a  few  of  the  em- 
perors had  enlarg^  the  bNtViindaries  of  the  Roman  hame;  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  "  The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  awjay  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turits  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Btill  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  mote  dexterous  than 
oUier  nations,  and  in  the  mipport  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaeefiil  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  becom- 
mended#  The  first  demand  cf  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and 'islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  tlieir  maghiflcent  villajs.  Tlie  gt^i  pa- 
lace, the  Centre  of  imperitd  residence,  was  decoMed  and  enlarged 
by  the  weitlth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  lon^  series  c€  apart- 
ments were' adoi^ned  with  a  prof\ision  of  gold,  aifti^r^  and  precious 
stones.   ■ 

Of  the  nuineroiisi^perors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have,  been  short,  the  following^  only  can  bb  ndtlceid* 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  hfs  elevatioii. ;  He  defeated  the  Saracens 
in  the  east,  and  in  Itsdy,  but  cpul4  aot  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
the  Peloponnesus. 

An  incident  of  thi^  emperor's  reign  is  the  following.  Ilis  son,  Leo^ 
had  Deen  mipnsoned  oil  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to ; 
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smate  the  emperor.  Frequent  interoewions  were  made  bj  thofe 
who  believed  m  the  son's  mnocence,  io  have  him  released,  till  the  , 
croperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  mentioned  inhia 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  often 
heard  a  regret  expresses!  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broke  . 
•out  with,  "  Alas,  p<K>r  Leo  P  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  stmek 
with  the  iwunds,  was  so  moved  thai  be  conseiiled  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  a  hero  and 
saint.  His  saintship.  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  h'u 
claim  to  heroism  In  nis  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  mvaded  Affla, 
and  overran  Mesoi)otamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice^  Tender- 
ed him  odious  to  his  su^ects.  lie  W4us  assassinated  by  Jotia,  Zime- 
sees,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

fiflsH  II,  malrched  against  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de> 
stioyed  it.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him^  that  having  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners^  he  divided  them  mto  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  kmg  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  left  This 
horra)le  spectacle  so  ilSected  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  that  he  ftdntcd 
away,  ana  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CHINA. 

34.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  ot  China  ter- 
.  minated  during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  five 

other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  them  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
tsong,  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

$  Tairtsong  was  one  of  "the^^rottestof  the  Ghinase  princes.  He 
was  wise,  frqgi^  and  aibble.  His  ministeni  attempted  to  excite  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  fomiliarity  with  his  subjecia ; 
but  he  repliad,  "  I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  m  ihis 
family.  I  carry  all  mv  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  nay 
childrm.    What  then  have.l  to  fear  1" 

ChwaDgrtsaog,  of  th«  fifteenth  dynaatyy  from  a  general,  stepped  to 
the  throne.  As  emperor^  he  preserved  his  martial  hd)ita,  iivea  very 
jlrugally,,and  slept  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  bell  abont  his  neck  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  pmyan 
,  w«are  olSeFed  fw  the  cood  of  his  subjects.  Block  printing  was  in* 
vented  among  the  Ohinese  during  his  reign. 

SARACENS. 

35.  At  the  commenfcetnent  of  the  present  period,  the  Sat 
RACENs  were  flourishing  in  science  and  the  arts.   Their  mi- 

^Utary  distinction  was  perhaps  pn  the  wane.    Nearly  forty 
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years  hud  elapsed  since  the  aeat  of  their  em|we  was  treno- 
.%rred  to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  p^o^^in- 
ces  became  independent,  and  withdJrew  themselves  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  caliph. 

§  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Saracebs,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
oi^  head,  might  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  immense  en^ 
pire.  But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests^  they  were  brc^ep 
up  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
an  early  i^iod,  their  own  sovereigns,  who^  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gions ree^[>ect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
siibraission.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  were  destined,  ere 
long  to  fall. 

16.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  pe^od,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  wnich 
was  strenuously  ilefended  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  en- 
lirely  repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyea  the  caliphate, 
famished  tw«ity-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  successioD,  and  Bagdad  contiBtted  to  bathe  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1055,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 
poral monarchs,  became  oi^y  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ma- 
hometaD  faith. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

§  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  liberal, 
prudent,  and  learned ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  pomt  of  death,  is  a  melancholy 
comment  on  human  greatness.  Witn  a  faidtering  tongue,  he  cried, 
"  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  ?  My  power 
and  authonty  are  now  at  an  end.'* 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  famous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  by  historians.'  A  poor  mak  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  but  of  his 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  (fie  prince  if  that  occurrence 
should  take  place  ag[ain.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince,  who  went  to  the  house,  an4,  causing  the  lights  to  be  extin- 
guished, cut  the  intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  then  commanded 
the  flapibeaux  to  be  l^ghj^,, and  a^r, closely  ku^pectUig  the  eorp^ 
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oflfet^  batiks  to  God,  and  a*ed  for  i^otne  refreshment   This  being  1 
luOforded,  he  ate  hearttlv  of  the  me.an  fare. 

.  Being  interrogated  by  h}s  host  respecting  the  reason  of  his  con  ] 
duct,  he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mind  has  been 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  wcwlA  i 
commit  such  an  act  of  audacity.    I  had  resolved  to  show  him  »   1 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  c 
him  might  not  affect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  m 
my  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  V. 

1»  Charlemagne,  a  successful  warrior  and  able  sovereigi 
2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 
3^  Erigena,  a  Scot^ch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 
4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 
..  5.  Al  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physiqiaD. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  apcount  has  already  been  given, 
was  king  of  FAnce,  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  or  the 
"Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  long 
Biter  his  death,  his  su(5cessors  in  the  i^veral  states  of  which  it  had 
been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in.  the  line  of  the  Franks. 
Indeed,  this  was  tl^e  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  He 
excelled  in  war;  and  ialthough  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet,  and  patronised 
ietoiing.  He  invited.mto  France,  literary  and  scientific  men  fn)iD 
Iliily,  and  from  the  UriUinnic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  agea, 
prc'^^'rved  more  of  the  light  of  lenrning,  than  aiiy  of  the  western 
kingdoms. 

His  privates  cbftracief  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  isac- 
knotvl^d^ed  that  he  was  sometimes  rigid  and  cruel.  He  was  simpl? 
in  his  marmers  and  dresSj  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  Eco- 
nomy, industry,  and  plamness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  were  assiduoustly  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifcry/and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercises 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  at- 
ti^m^ants  were  like  those  of  ^  private  person. 

lie  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  Confiding 
in  the  reports  of  others^  he  personally  saw  that  his  orders  w^ere  exr 
ecuted.  The  condilinn  of  his  siibjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway;  in  another,  the 
cons'triietion  of  a  bridge ;  and  m  another,  he  afforded  the  necessary 
aid  to  agricuHurc  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provinces  partook 
in  its  turn  of  his  benefits, 

Charlemagne  fotmded  several  ^mlnanes  of  leiihxing;  hut  tli* 
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larkneaB  of  ih^  iiiiiies  could  scarcely  be  alleviated  by  all  his  aflbiia 
He  soppresfied  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  inranafala 
price  for  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  ta 
proYide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were 
bamdoed.  AAer  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photios  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessea 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabal.  He  was  at  last  deposed,  amt 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  commenting  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  th« 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  talcen.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cale* 
gories  of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Brigena,  John  Scotus,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  kmg  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
am.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  pre8i<^  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  partiRilar.  He  spent 
three  years  in  this  situation ;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Malmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  bat  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  thean,  that  they  stabbed  him  w^ 
(he  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
died,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  naaniiesting  uncommon  s^acity  and: 
genius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestination,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dioaysius,  the  Areopagite)  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works.  .     . 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  siurnamed  the  Great,  was  bora  in  849,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  o(  his  brother  Ethelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
&ght  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mill- 
tsuy  exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following. 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
^r.  He  reconciled  a  most  dilig^t  attention  to  business,  with  ^e 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — tli^  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex* 
emplary  lenity — the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
with  the  most  shining  U^nts  for  action.  He  wasicqusdly  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  powerful  for 
his  ^orts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  them  to  any  great 
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ioctent  Y^  h^  did  consideral^  ta  efefmte  th&  cMtwUr  of  hli 
ebwairymenj  and  he  aimed  at  mui^  more. .  .  In  addNioii  to  the  echonii 
and  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded -the  attrao- 
Ihre  influence  of  hia  own  example^ 

*  U\k  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions-^one  was 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body— another  m  thti 
despiiteh  of  business— and  a  third  in  study  and  devojti(»»  He  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  ^  people  in  parabl^  stories^  ^tc  couchr. 
^  in  poetry;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capar^ 
eity.  He  taransdated  Uie  Fables  of  Jfisop,  the  histories  of  Orosiua 
and  Beda,  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  literary  engi^^efnents,  he  sought  the  good  of  hts  people,  aa 
well  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  improTement 

5.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  xyerhaps  weH  known  in  European  literature, 
was  famous  in  the  Arabum  armals;  and  the  An^iaiiis  at  this  era 
wece  Uie  most  enlightei^  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  «aid  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning  ^ 
though  he  e;;^ceUed  mo^t  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Pho^ix  of  the 
^ge.  He  applied  himaelf  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  sue-- 
cess,  that  he  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  grejatnumber  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  composed  12  books  onatehemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  pos^bility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox* 

He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  hl  hn  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  o£  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  l^m  life,  lost  both  of  them 
by  cataracta  He  would  not  permit  an  oceulist,  who  came  to  couch 
him,  to  perform  the  operation,  beoaiise  he  could  not  tell  of  hi>w 
ikmny  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  «aymg  ait  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  sight^<  as  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it  lie  died  about  the  year  ^. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  l>om  in  the  year  d80,  and  died  in  1036.  The  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature.  It  is  said  that  hn  read  over  Aristotle's  metaphy- 
sics 40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  AccideR- 
rally  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
fflcs,  he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  i^  the  disco- 
very, gave  alms  to  the  poor; 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  875  and  1025.  His  native  country 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  Useful  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  information. 
No  pBitlculars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  dther 
by  himself  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  book 
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PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  'Criisades  ;  extending  from  the  First 
Crusade,  1095  years .  A.  C.^  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  1299  years  A»,  C. 

During  this  period;  we  har^  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  61 
the  tinier,  i/i^ith  a  ftiv^galarimixUtreof  a  spiHt  of  adventure,  and  lofl^ 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  crueades,  the 
passion  for  pilgriina|[es,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  am}  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  arid  tti'i;bpl^ricie  extensively ;.prevailed,  while 
the  lights  of  science  were  few  and  dim..  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES.     . 

Sect.  1.  In  givii^  an  acoodnt  <^thQ  CRtJ8ADE»,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  <6fdi^|>nnci|^l  Eur(i;^p^n  nations.  For 
(bis  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  of  those  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  intrpdu- 
ced.  The  Crusades  werq  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  theiti.'.  The  other  peculiarities  of  the 
tifoes,  as  filgrknages,  (jhivahfjr,  thieftudal  System,  &c.  sittciB 
ihey  bfeldng^  to  the  estttblished  customs  and  Jhstitutiond  of 
Europe,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  (jeneral  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, die  political  and  military  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Cnisttdes  were  wdir?  Irndertaken  principally  during 
(he  twelfth  and  ihirteenth  centuries,  by  t^  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They,  were  teimed  Cm- 
aades,  f nom  tiie  ^os8  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wttrs  wasr  the  delivenlnce  of  Palestine, 
and  partie«darly  the  <  tomb  of  Jcisus  ^hrst  f rom  the  dominion 
of  ihe  Turks,  or  Mahometans. 

The  Turks,  or  T^comans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  haVmg;  m 
105d,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  bvertiimed  the  empire  of  th^ 
adiphs,'caine>into>ihe  possession  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
tetti^nil  mooarohs,  bf'dairief  sovereign  pontlMsof  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  and  particulariy  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  ibe^'l^nks,  and  the  fiieat  of  their  religion. 
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Ta  tliis  situation  of  thingS|  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  Q^^epded;^th  much  difficulty  and 
danger.     While  the  Saracens  field  possession  of  the  country, 

^  the.pilgqms  were  permitted  to  have  ffeejBjocem  to  the  hciy 

'  city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,,were  4  niore  wi^d  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insulted  and  robbed  those  fan^iical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  sufficient  im- 

,  portance  to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels*  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  ah  age  6f  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  |)een  an  ebieot 
of  ven^rauoit,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Here 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired — ^the 
chosen  people  of  God  sub^ist^  thrpugh  many  generations — ^unnum- 
bered miracles  wereperA]^ed--the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  lived,  suffer- 

f edy :  and  died.  *  iiere.prophtts  end  «postleS' h»d  preached,  and  writ- 
tea,  and  shed  theur  blood  in  testiqf^onyjQfjtfae  truths  and  ever^  t»Mni^ 

■ed^art,  especiafly.the  Holy  CitVj.wa^  marfced  by  some  divme  inieq- 
position  or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 
'   A  cotmtry  so  hallo wedj  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightful  associations ;  and  th6ug)i  mip  are  in  nb  d^inger  of  attempt- 

dng  feiny  thing  like  |i  cnunde,^  yet  noibing  relating  to  stich  a  land  can 

4)ei3onten;ip!ated  wiihoat  d^  jemotioii.;  What  sensations  tken  nMMC 
have  been  e^^ited  in  a  deeply  euthusiaftic  and  superstitious  ag^i! 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  folly,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  was  displayed  by  unlettipred  minds  and  fahaticiu 
tempers,  on  the  subject  0f  the  cnilsades !  Connected  also,  as  vns  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  Iheidba:  of  mevit^  and  merit  ^ven 
su^qient  to  pvfrch^e  sa]vation,;notbiQg,can  bei^QnpeiVjed  niore  cal- 
culated (o  arouse  every  honourable  and  indisnaf^t  feeling,  than  tb^ 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  suCh  a  devotion,  it  was  a  hardship  not 
4o:be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  froni 
.apppfaohing  and  pnusulg.over,  with  a'  sort/  of  adotation,  the  sepu^i^ 
Chxe  in  whieh  his  blessed  Redeemer  was^laid.      ,.=    k, 

2  i  There;  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kind  here  spoken 
of,  which,  durmg  nearly  two  centuries^  dmlned  from  Eotfope 
^ost  of .  i^s  li|e*blGpd;and  treasur-es.  AU  wnsterU  Btirop^  be- 
ja^itiG  involved  in  these  destructive  wars^  but^e;Fxeoch  en 
j^re4  upon  tbem  with  ^pooce  Qnthusiaaim  than i toy. other  xm^ 

^    The  first  crusade  was  preadied  by  Peter,  oommonly  sCyied 
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Chehennit.  AAerhavrngsuffidently  excited  CbriMenten  bjr 
-bis  rude  eloquence,  he  iRnind  vast  mnUkudes  ready  to  engagt 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
for  a)me,lime  contemplated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontif!]i  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  at 
executing  \m  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris^ 
tendom  against  the  Mahometemis,  thitnigh  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Twofferieral  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  one  at  Placentia  and  Hfye  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  .  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  n^ultitude^  and  ofiered  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolutioh  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  .placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  Cirowd 
of  till  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  They  cottirftenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  ah 
addition  of  two  hundred  thoi^sand  persons^  the  same  pron* 
miscuous  description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed .  army,  or  efficient  military  force.  .Their 
progress  was  marked  byjDUtrages ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scehe-^cf  action ;  and  those  who  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice, 

J  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  m  Pirardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effet-tual  mover  of  this  mighty,  ana 
it  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project,  Hiu  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour^  had  n^fidehini  acquainted  %vitn  the  dangers  and 
fexaliDUS  to  wjiich  pilgrims  were  exposed  in  Aaia^  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  flie  enterprise  in  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongSj  and  those  of  Mb  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  leasi^  the  means  of 
preventuig  the  recurrence  of  ihoi^e  evils,  in  future.  For  thii^  purpose 
lie  travelled  from  city  to  eityj  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdtim,  repre- 
senting with  a  Hide  but  pathetie  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pil^nmSj  and  urging  the  necessily  of  making  a  eomnion  effort  against 
t!ie  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.  On  this  sub- 
iect  he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitated  not  to  caJl  on  no- 
bler ii5  well  as  their  vaasals— the  rich  as  well  as  the  pfpor 

Hi9  applications  of  this  kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear^ 
anc48.  •  Hg  w^  a  monk,  iand  exhibited  all  the!,  austerity  qf  that  cha^ 
racter/i  ii^e  Vas  an  enthusiast^  and  displayed"  ino^e  thari  aaenthii- 
iri^ty t niadniess.  He^ travelled  bareheaded,  and  with  naked  arras 
andlegs J  leaving  only  ja part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  gar? 
m^njL.  He  seenjued. waited  witl;i  jfastin^,  and  exhausted  with  an^l^i^ 
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tnd  %dA.  He  Ixyre  aloft  in  his  hand  a  potidorbus  crucifix,  to  iifhicb 
lie  pointed  yrith  the  most  animated  gesiuresi  nor  did  he  restarain  hit 
payenv  whisitever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  wholes  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enthusiasts  wlio  crowdied  around  him  was  Immense, 
th'inces,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women,  ma- 
nifested equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  East,  and  «xpel  the 
infidel  holies  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly— 4o  robbers^  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  af  the  same  tiine 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

As  Mahnsbury  curiously  observes,  "the  report  of  the  council  ai 
Clermont,  wafted  a  cheering  gale  oyer  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote^  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
oontiuental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  counr 
irie^  The  Welshman  left  his  hunting  $  the  Scotch  liis  fellowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegiap  his  raw 
fish."  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  France  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
War,  thus  singulaily  mixes  other  natrons : 

"  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Wales,  and  of  Irelaiid,'  of  Gascony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Ailemagn^ 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  HQo^eTnd  Aqoitain" 

At  this  timCj  "every  wonderful  event  ni  the  natural  world  WM 
re^aTded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will.  Meteors  and  stars 
pointed  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms^  and  the  blaae  and  terror  of  anx(oUs  eitid 
disordered  nature  showed  ihc  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
fiaUgtiinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  ftJly  respond^  to  the  supposed 
calk  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lation's and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be 
dtssscilved.  Persona  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree,  assunied  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  coMemptu mis  Silence*  They  separated  them- 
selvfjs  from  their  iiusbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
penni^ion  of  iheir  superiors,  threw  a-nide  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloislerii  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riora.  They  who  had  devoted  themselves  lo  a  solitary  life^  mistook 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divhie  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.  A  stamp  of  virtue  waa 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause;  and  many  weire 
nrffed  to  the  semblance  of  religiofij  by  shame,  reproach,  and  faihion. 
Wiien  families  divideti,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  Ihe  departure'of  her  husband,  on  his 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  fear 
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ira8«th>nger1iiaalop^.Wa8lo8tiQTioIeiM8ofgi^il  ThefambtBd 
wore  the  semblanee  of  indifference,'  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  the  kisses.of  liis  children,  though  his  heart  reproached  him  to 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
tiiotr  BOOS  to  tlie  place  of  'meetlng-^women  bless^  the  moment  of 
separation .  from  their  hu^nds,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  periuitted  to  share  the  honours  and  perils  of 
the  axpeditioix.  In  some  itistanees,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
like  hurseii,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it,  was 
BDiu^ing  to  hear  the  childrciif  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or 
csij^tle,  inquinng  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusalem." 

Such  was  the  disordered  mbble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries, 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
structive to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  suffcreri ;  but  h  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  ^eir  own  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  bc#iaved  themselves 
wkb  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
his  troublesome  guests.  For  this  j^urpose  he  fumihsed  them  with 
every  mid  which  they  required,  and  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphoras. 

They  thence  pursued  their  mardi,  but  the  Sultan  Sol3rman  meet- 
ing them  on  the  piams  of  Nice,  their  numbei*s  were  too  much  redu 
eed  to  offer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bones, 
Solyman  erected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  their  headlong  counsels. 

3.  A  new  host,  which  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generais  and  men  of  renown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  by  some  called  commhilder  in  chief;  Baldwin  ; 
bk  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tan^ciEed,  his  cousin.  These  and  other 
warlike  princes  and  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu* 
siasm,  or  military  ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  amounted  to  100,000  Jhorse, 
and  (>00,000  foot,  iacluding  women  and  servants. 

Alexius,  ike  eoatera  emperor,  did  not  suf!er  them  to  remain 
long  at  QHistantinople ;  but  after  seekmg  lo  obtain  an  as- 
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fxndency  over  them  as  a  superior*  ally,  he  had  the  addreSs  to 
accelerate  their  departure.     They  at  length  ni^t  the  Sdhi- 
cens,  whom  tliey  overpowered  by  numbers.    Having  twic«  t 
defeated  the  enemy,  they  took,  after  immense  difficulty,  loese!,. 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  when  the  crusaden?  met  ther^,  was 
the  Ip^gest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  that  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  muiners  and  in  arts,  was  included  in 
that  emporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  ahiazement,  these 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  effemi- 
nate manners  and  un  warlike  character  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accomplished  mhabitanta-of  Constantinople,  looked  upon 
the  noi^ern  warriors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  ne&rly  resembling  their  ancestors, 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  They 
treated  their  guests  sometimes  with  respect,  but  pflener  with  the 
most  hateful  wijjj^city. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  without 
effect— most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
,  to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  W9S  not  averse  to  the  destruction  ol 
his  enemy^  the  Turk;  but  the  number^  and  bravery  of  the  warrion 
of  the  north,  filled  hia  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretences, 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his -own  territories,  and  they  experi* 
'encdpi  several  alternatives  of  peaoe  and  war  in  the  country  of  the 

The  characters  of  the  celebrate  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  require  a  passing  noticif  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
limes ;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  was 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  lervent.  To  sain  up  his  character,  in 
arfns  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  were  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brave 
indeed, but  he  Ma^  ambitious;  and  his  courage  was  stainlsd  with  sel- 
flsliDPss,  cniplly,  and  injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brotjjjgr  of  the 
FrDtich  kincf,  called  lo  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flanders, 
and  England,  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  htid^ccm^' 
plished  cavalier,  but  undevoyt^  and  of  a  proud  deportment^MOb^UjI^..  ^ 
wJio  was  a  mn  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upog  the  jpM^CC 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  .eloquent  and  ^ 
'  ski ]  fu I,  bu t  ini p ru d en t,  yielding,  and  *viluptuous. 

Bohemond  post^ssed  neither  religion jipr  probi^ ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vul^r,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  sol^pers  of  Christ  He 
was  intriguing,  rapacious  ^d  versatile,    l^aiicred  w«ra  comparof* 
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Uyety  poc^  and  1>ril]ianf  spir^  HewasboldandgenerousLaiidivoiild 
l^ve  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of 
the  age.    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Mussdmans ; 
pride^  selfishness,  and  ayarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

'There  the  wild  Craaaders  form, . 

There  assembled  Europe  stands^ 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  stonn, 

Hell  the  payxumi*  Mood  demands." 

The  details  of  the  siege  and  capture  df  Nice,  and  the  sufaseqnent 

I  q)erations  against  Edessa  and  Antioch,  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 

I  about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  the  emperor  snatched  the  yictory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  iavourahle  terms  to  the 
besieged,  than  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter. 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured;  while  the  Latin  t* 
fenerafe,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
indeavoured  by  fair  persuasions  io  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troops. 
>  The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphratei^  was  achieved  by 
%  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  h^  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  maui  body  of  the  Franks,  nnder  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Before  Afi^h.  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessanr,  and 
the  Christmns  qp[umphed— much  fatjgue  was  to  be  borne,  and.  here 
many  of  them  sunk.    The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a  ^ 
Phiygiih  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.    Five  hundred  perished   • 
in  one  day.    Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  th^^  ^>    ^ 

.    inianf&,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers..^  l^a^y  ♦^   t*j 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on/flie  backs         »   * 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogsj.    Wheijj,tne  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
Btreams,  they  threw  themselves^  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  cpuld  not  support  the  transition  ^ 
&t>m  want  to  sat^^^  *^:*     • 

The  siege  of  Amioch  was  pjcotracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur-  .  -^ 
prising,  considering  the  state  of  defence  in  wj^ich  the  city  was  ',*'": 
pbc^ ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  |he, 

*•  Cjfoises,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  the  numerous  desertions  from  ^ 

among  them,  and,  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiefs 
put  forth  prodigious  efforts  of  valour ;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
by  strats^em.  A  traitor  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
v4i0A)OO  Turks  were  massacred.    When  the  thirst  of  blood  was 

^ilri||jhr  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
^jCTiUMi  been  merciless.    They  seized  aU  the  we^h  of  the  plac^ 
and  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de- 
bauchery and  hypocrisy.    While  they  rioted  m  unbowided  indul- 
gence, they  gave  God  thanka  ^  ^  ^  . 
The  takk&^^  Aiitioch  was  very  soop  foUowe^J^^a^Jf^ttr 
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With  thtt  Mtrsedfiwiiw  5  for  Ihe  hosts  of  ihe  Moslem  tW)rM  pitchfid 
their  lonts  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  crusaitera 
were  followed  by  famhie  in  its  every  horrid  form;  and  had  not 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practised,  by  which  their  zeal  aud 
courage  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  contest 
with  the  formidable  Army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex- 
citements of  religion ;  however,  they  met  it^  and  triumphed  in  the 
affray.  . 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  ahd  dela)^  they  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  This 
Venerable  city,  which  hod  been  so  often  desti-oyed  and  rebuilt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  its  inhal;tttants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusaders  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  rmmbet.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,Q00  only  encamped 
around  Jeruaalem.  Of  these,  only  21,500  were  spldiers*  In- 
cluding the  rabble  of  P^ter,  the  possession  Of  Nice,  Edessa, 
and  Antiocb)  had  coet  the  Uv^of  more  than  860,000  Euro- . 
peans. 

J  The  victories  -of  the  Crusaders  were  gahiM  with  difliculty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perf5dious  part.  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  cause,  and  returned 

.  to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  purposely 
delayed  several  moifths,  by  the  commanders,  altho\igh  the  soldiers 

*  were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  Th«  delay,  however,  was 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  an>ongf  the 
princes — rapine  and  theft  amon^  the  people.  A  pestilence  spread 
throughout  their  hoists,  Whi^h,  m  a  few  months,  destroyed  mote 
thmi  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
wars  of  ambitidn  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
forces  which  attacl^ed  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  hy^  famine, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  tiirned  cannibals,  and  devoured  the  flesh 
Of  their  enemies,  whoiri  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

At  length,  ^e  Christian  warridrs  set  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
ChyJ  When  it  ^me  in  view,  6very  heart  glowed  with  rapiuTe— 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  teare;  The  joy  of  a  moment  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  their  he^ited  imaginations,  the  sepul- 
<$hre  was  redeemed,  and  the  cross triurtiphea  over  the  crescent.  But 
the  anticipation  of  success  v^ras  much  easier  than  the  reafity.  The 
most  strenudus  exertions  were  necessary,  arid  the  enthusiasm  and 
valour  of  the  Chtistiahs  Were  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  After 
^eveml  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  the 
saored  city  wefre  carried,  and  all  Jijmsalem  was  in  possfessibn  of  thie 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  *f  thi^  Saracens  attested  tha 
1ilP9<Aif  'bf  thef  ^ftctory,  knd  the  prit'e  at  wliibh  their  conquest  was 
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(Moed.  Ten  'Miowmid  of  tiie  vanquiahed  were  butchered  in  the 
mosqpe  of  Oroar  alone,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  aKylum. 
In  this  place,  the  cruises  are  said  to  have  riddeti  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thoosand,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  a  much  larger  number,  were  massadred  in  the  sireeou 
The  Christians  committed  theoe  dreodfal  deeds  from  principle  rather 
than  from  ps^sion.  It  waa  a  Itonsid  prilkciple  indeed  >  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  a^irii  of  the  age. 

5.  With  considerable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem 
established  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
An  exteosioa  of  Jtemtory  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  . 
the  city  from  the  Mussui^man  hordeg  that  surrounded  it.  At 
the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  Christen(bm,  was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Christians.  He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  defeated  tiie  duitan  with  an  immense  army  at  Asca- 
bn.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  'wascompcJlied  to  give 
up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope^s  legate.  SeVferal  kings  reign^ 
&W  bim,  but  their  histcny  need  not  be  told. 

An  impoUtic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  wi^s 
ireafened,  wag.  at  length,  the  division  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
jntp  four  separate  states.  Having  accomplished  their  obje<Jt, 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe;  bjut  iu  proportion  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Tiu'ks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  found  themselves  so  surrcfunded 
by  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  a^d  from  Chris- 
tendom. . 

§  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex- 
poMe,  and  wepre  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  w^,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  recommended  by 
fee  pope  and  the  dergy  with  unabated  earr^estness.  It  was  still  fe- 
faresented  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Son  of  Cod,  an  eiigagement'ia  which 
Was  the  most  meritorious  of  all  Acts^ahd  insured  salvation,  wl^ether 
ia  Ihe  succesfi  or  defeats   '         \  ' 

6.  The  aid  which  wa^.iweded  intheEast  was  soonalforil- 
ei  Europe  sent  forth  a  second  cnusade  ia  1147.  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  ^as  the  ^re^  OPftble  of  <be  age,  had  the  inftuence 
U)  excite  Ijouis  VXL  of  Fftihce,  and  €onrad  M.  of  Crermajtiy, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three 
Imadred  thousand  of  their  subjects  assumed  the  cross.  The 
ieue  of  this  enterprise  wa&  disastrous  inirtie  extreme. 

Manuel,  the  ernperor  of  the  Oreeks,  gave  IhtelUgenbe  otibtit 
plans  to  the  Turlqdh  saltan,  and  ptovidedftli^i^with'tieaebd- 
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rou8  guides.  The  army  of  Ccxirad,  whicfa  ICN)k  the  lead^iell 
first  into  the  snare.  Those  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  m 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  Louis^ 
also  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  the 
tome  country  to  a  similar  fs^.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
armies  which  they  had  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow- 
ers of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

$  A  few  particulars  may  be  ^ven  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
'  cond  crusade.  St  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  was  far  more  capable  than 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  eliciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  ardent  and 
religious  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth ;  and  casting  00'the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wandered  in  the 
regions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
polemical  theology.         . 

At  the  age  of  23,  he  embraced  the  nMmastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  Ohampaigne.  His 
nuraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives.  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  w«s 
appealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austeritv', 
that  happenitig  once  to  Iik  his  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  mis  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leap- 
ed up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  an  icy  coldness^  to 
punish  himself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  the  pope,  Eugenins  IH^  who  order- 
ed him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  ^ 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would,  under  the  banners  of  their 
.tings,  bend  their  way  towajrds  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  repre- 
8ente4  the  scandal  of  sufiering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  ikb 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit the  disgrace  of  allowing  a  lan^  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.  ,  Tnis  voice  raised  armies  and  depo- 

Sulated  cities;    According  to  liis  own  expression,  "  Uie  towns  wene 
esertid,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  in  them  were  widows  apd 
orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  living." 

7^  The  st^te«of  the  holy  land  between  the  second  ahd 
third  crusades,  desterves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeble  sway  was 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
death,  of  Baldwin  nj.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
Qal§uj#x.    Qis  siy;ces^p^  yifere  Almeric,  Baldwin  IV.j  and 
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Gvj  dt  Ltttdgnan.  The  mifleries  ct  war  wete  often  expe* 
fienced  from  thdr  MusBelman  enemies.  It  was  during  this 
period,  thai  the  cdebratod  Saladin,  nqphew  of  the  Sid^  of 
Egypt,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
country.  He  formed  ^  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from 
the  Christians. 

8.  The  occasion  of  the  thitd  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa- 
fadin  against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
subdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  ofiered  an  obstinate  resist^ 
ance,  but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  after  auegeof  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lus^an  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  C. 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhaUtants  with  singnkr  dem^icy. 
The  infidels  were  now  once  more  established  in  the  city  of  thr 
pio|Aiets. 

§  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con- 
sonied  four  days  in  weeping  over  Sid  embracing  the  bolv  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fetheriL 
Imsbaods,  and  brothers.    With  ooiirteous  clemency  Saladin  releaseg  . 

all  the  prisoners  whom  they  xfsquested,  and  loaded  them  with  pre- , 

Bents. 

9.  The  conquests  effected  l^  the  infidels,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
former  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
masses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  exhorta- 
tion to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  erf  a  third  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  III.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sdvereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus,  ' 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre-^^ 
derick  B^harossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  suid  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  Mow-  ' 
ed  the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
(he  Greek  empire,  was  prudent;  and  humane,  although  &e 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  einperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub- 
jected him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
(be  Turks  in  a  general  engageth^t,  and  took  Iconium.  Bui 
unfortunately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bailing  in  the  river  Calycgidnus.  After  the  ^eath  of  Barba- .: 
lossa,  hisarmy  dwindled  to,  a  small  number*.,  >  ■  r^       i         ^ 

^^  ^  '  tzedbyLiOOgle 
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niolii(juaLy  ii  the  career  of  victory.  They  took  Aprei,  4  plaice 
of  grearl  strettgtbfc  .  fioon^  however,  dtt^i^iac  feelings  of  mir 
liiary  eaHry  and  noAttteai  hatred  b^gaas  to  be.^xk^ted,  ibe  coq- 
8«quc«ioe  ctf  irhioh  wa^v  theut  ibe  Fredch  monarch  returned 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  eommand  of 
Richard.  Ldl  alone  to  sustain  tbe  cont^,  Plaoi^eoet  dis- 
ptajred  aU  the  herdsm  o£  (Chivalry.  He  found  himself  at  the: 
h^ad  of  nearly  thirty  ihoosarid  French,  Germaaa,  and  Englifih 
soldberB.  Witb  this  focoe  hei  defeated  the  ilfaistridus  Saladio^ 
neai!  the  plains  of  Ascaloni  Politicat  dkituj^bancea  in  England, 
mad&.Richard  aoUdloasrto  ceturoi  d:»QierJ  espeoie^lyy  aa  his 
ranks  were  now^  thinned  by  disease  arid  ^mine.  With  tbi^ 
objcce  in  viewV  he  conclild^  a  favourable  treaty  with  his  ene-: 
my,  and  attempted  to  return  to  his  dominions.  In  passing 
throi^gh  Qermany,  hojwev^ra  unaccompanied  by  his  troops,  he 
W£^  seiz^  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made 
prisoiver.;  Itivas  not  until  after  a  long,  captivity,  and  tJbe  pay 
uient  of  an  ihifn^nse  tandom,  that  be  was  restored  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  SaJftdin 
paid  the  debt  of  nature, 

Jlrf  th6  treAt^  wfiichmsformetfbet^fefen  Rifelrtufd  ahdSaladm, 
the  CJhristian  monarch,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interbhanged  ex^ 
prfessi^s  of  ef  leqniv  Th^  grasinng  of  eaoh  othei^s  hands, .  was  the 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascaloa  was  to  b6  destroy- 
ed;,  but  Jaflfe  aad  Tyrie,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Christians^ 

^In  k&viag^/Palestine,  Richard,  with  his  quten,  embarked  in  a  shji^; 
bi^  .^e  ^i9iei^.e  qf  a  ti^napest  dispersed  his  fle^fj  and  so  sh^t-. 
ter^d  the.  vessel  he  was  ip^  l^at  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
reacV  England  in  that  way.  He  then  made  (oir  Germany  \  bitt  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country^  since  the  fact  of 
hisl!>feing  there  became  fenowil  to  some  of  h&  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapes,  he  an'ived  a^  a  town  near'  Vienna.  Two  indiyidu^?- , 
oqlywwere  with  hija,  pne  of*  wl^^^  was  .1^.  .boy,  who  unders^od  the 
Gtenmaii  language^  '     .  r    r  u^ 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  German  boy  was 
sent  ^o  the  market-place  to  pinrehase  provisions.  Thhiugh  the  libe- 
nAit)^  of  his^mMter,  he  was  so  neatly  and  deganflijt.dfessed,  ithaA  the., 
p9Qi|>le  could  tiffi  >ut  m)ft^  ^ifiv  The  epps^queiK^  was  jthat  he.  was , 
q^i^s^o^^d,  ai)^.  giving  unsatisfactory  auswers,  he  was  seized  and. 
scoufged.  Beiriar^at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  Of  hi^. 
toiiglTe;tf  he  didiiot'tfeU  the  truth,  he  %as  obliged  reluctantiy-tddiia- ' 
close  the  secret  of  the  peal^^feaaity^of  h«  ismev.   Gbo^le     ^^'^    ' 


Ricliard  waa  bninedlaAdy  Mcared,  ttid  Ihongh  at  tint  tieatod 
with  respect,  was  soon  confined  in  piison.  Bemg  sold  at  length  to 
ttie  emperor,  Henry  YI.  renroTed  him  to  a  castle  m4he  Tyrol.  9ut 
die  strongeiit  i¥all8  are  not  sufficiently  secnie  for  the  feais  of  a  ty« 
rant.  Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  ta 
watch  him  with  the  utmost  strictness* 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  ca^ive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  singi^ 
ing  Ae  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Yomuioe.  At  othea^  times,  ^ 
diyerted  tnelancholy  by  the  compoeitkHi  of  poems.  QoeasioQaUy,! 
he  forgot  bis  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  bittemesB  of  Ins  spirit ;  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaolers,  he  sported  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterouniess  of  his  metriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strength  and  agility. 

At  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  qveen  E^eanora,  the  Pope  inter- 
fered for  his  release ;  and,  &fi/&t  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  150,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  German  emperor, 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,' Pcilfe&tin^  was  savfe^  from 
becoming  a  Mu^siulman  colony  ;  an,d  so  much  of  the  sea  coast; 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christiai^,  and  so  enfei&bled  was  the; 
enemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  commence  hostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  agaiin  pour  forth  her  religious  and  milfeary  fa- 
natics. This  eyent  was  jiot  long  delayed,  hotwithstandihg' 
the  infimte  lossa^  and  suflferings,  jyyhich  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  crusades* 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  m  1202,  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  dtn  army  of  the  Flfemish  and 
French,  profes^ly .to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa-. 
ders,  he  made  «he  eastern  Ghris^BS  first  feel  the  effect  of 
European  ailvchtdfe^^  atid  military  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  his 
efibrts  ended  here;  fpr,  arriving  it  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
whfiOi  there  was  a  dispute  for  .the  succession,  his  interference 
aUbrded  the^occasiom  of  plundering  theioity,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  impertal  throne  of  the  East,  The  Yenetiana 
lent  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it, 

JSfime  hiitorians  reckon  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  deriominaiing  his  the  fifth-  Tliere  were  cxpeditiong 
fawn  Germaiiy  in  the  intermediate  time;  hut  it  miiy  be  doubtM 
Whether  they  deserve  the  name  of  a  di^inct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  different  txpediUons,  some  public  and  others  private, 
that  the  designiition  of  a  certain  numbet  of  separate  crnsajd^s,  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary.    According  to  the  comrnqn  ac^^m^^^y^  have 
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ttitecduntof Flanderattas.theioitdet.  (        .    -  ].  ^ 

'  the  third  cvOsade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  iniSbuence  o£,papQl 
pe>6r  and  rdyal  auHiovity  f  but  the  .tonrtlii  sprang,  .from  jgenuin«^ 
khatieisia  Fulk,  who  was  .worthy'  of  companionship ,  with  t^y 
nard,  became  a  preacher  distingtusAied  by  the  vehemence  with  whichj 
he ' dedaimed  agahnt^b^iflain  vieea  tiff  the  age.  :  With  hi»  celebr^y, 
i»ere886d  kl*  desire  to :  be.  generally  vseM  to  mankind.  The  ^atu^. 
lal  consequeilce  in  'that  8Uf)eFstitious  age,  w&9^  i^^  he  turned  his 
eye  towards  the  east,  and  Assumed  Ihef  QrQS&  The  copious  matter 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  with  the  infidds.  Arpupd  Uie  man 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged^  and  thousands  wer^  eager  to  assume, 
tiie<1nsi|fm9of  <boiy warriars^  Nor  wn»  Pope  Innq^ent  UI.  mactivfs^ 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the.  vlisrious  temporal. and  spiritual 
chiefe  of  ^nstendtnif  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  p^iqstine, 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succeurs  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Vwietians  for  the  lo^^  ^^ 
t^ien*  ships,  and  ihe  VenekiaBs^  tJ^msdtves  desiring  to.  embark  in  the, 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  lengthset  sail  for  Coi^taiitmpple,  That 
pro^d  dity,  once;>h^,  sister '^nd  rival  of  Rome,  was  fallen  so  low, 
that  the  aid  of  the  western  "barbarians  was  inVoked  by  a  cial'mant  to 
the  throncj  of  Ih'e  Caesars.  In  his  behalf,  war  against'^h*  Greek  em- 
pire was  resdlTfed*  ^,  and*  'Coni^ntinople ' Wais  niade  the  pooit  erf 
mtAck.  1rhepa!fiii»ddrsof  i^.a8sault:nded  not i)e fgiyen ^  but;  it  i^ 
a  elrikiqg:  aoc^w^  dr^1«m'  up  by  ^n  old  writer,  thfU  ^hen  'the ,  iny^-f 
der?,  f^t  the, distance  of  three  leagues,  beheW' tlie  city,  v.^he  magni- 
tude, and  splendour  of  Constantinople  a^ed' the  courage  of  the 
brav^ ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  never  ^ii(it  the  creation  of  tii^ 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so-  small  ^ 
ibroB*'?  Thed^eks  madea<difiplay  of^un^rs  and  strength,  but 
tfie^ieitves  and  soul  of  war  wepe  not  in  ^hem.  The  partisans  of  the 
i^su^er,  Alexius,.made  only  a  feeble  defence,  aiid  soon  abandonea 
the  city  to  its  fate.  The  city  was  Captured,  a|M  ^e  ymmg  Alerius 
sat  on  the  throne;  .,      ,  ?     j  . 

Affer  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  govern mertl,  the  allied  army 
of  French  and  Venetian  a,  who  had  been  paid  the  iribuie  which  Uiey 
required^  and  had  been  kepi  in  tlie  vicinity  of  C(>ij^trinutiopl<\  doter- 
mtned  lu  seize  the  city  on  Iheir  own  account,  lliis,  after  a  severe 
gtruffgle,  was  effet'ted  ;  and  a  severe  sini|r^Ie  it  ought  to  have'beefl 
on  the  pin  of  the  mvaders,  when  only  ao.OOO  m*?n  captured  the 
lar^eat  city  in  the  world.  There  were  400,000 111041  oapabje  of  t"*^" 
iiig  arms  in  Cpnstautioople.  The  excesses  of  thf}  barbarians  wer^ 
enormous.  To  their  eternal  infamyj  ihey  destroyed  mo^t  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  noble  monuments  of  geniua,  In  the  Pt'ii1pti»rc  an<3'^8r 
tuary  of  the  Pagan  world.  Tn  no  conquered  city,  it  i^  th^uiilhr,^!^ 
there  e?er  obtained  ko  much  booty.  One  HbtorianrenTarkp,  thnt  tOT 
gold  and  sili^er^  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precioits  strine^,  a^id  ^n 
those  things  which  are  accounted  rfcltes,  were  found  in  more  abmJ- 
dance  than  all  tJiaXatin  world  could  fnrnish*'*  V  ' 


\ 


^1  of  the  East,  was  investea  with  the  Roma^L  f^ui|)l%)}gUf|f 
But  be  was  dethrooeijl  .fm4  flav^;(^G4,,#j^.  ^  ff^^ of « m.kw 
months.  The  Imperial  ;4<wi;awe  ww^.  ^bfUfii  jP^V^ttg  iki 
prmcipal,Wdei]8  ^  ik/e,  Venetians  QbtffinM  )ll^ J^i  of <i!aii4my 
as  their  portipp;.  iJj*  tfcp  disquisition  f^f  ijOcKr^^c^tin^i^.  Uife 
injuries  at  thejpr^i^efs  w<«re;ftv^»gj^f  AQ^^iprfih^j^w^tMi. 
ihej  looked.for  no  Q|lier  cjouquest,  ,  Tj'he.dppoifiiaii  (^  Iva 
tins, jhaweve^  ]iLsf^  i)Mi  fiily-sey^n  yeai^.  F«\y  lev^nl*  on 
».he  page  of*  history  have  ^^eeja  equnlly, ourk^  aixl  inteiestir^g;,- 
with  the  .^i8tal^)ish^[x^  lof  this;  pi^ple  In. the .  oHy  ^^  cWvan- 
Une.  •  '  • 

12,  la  tlie  fornier  pait  of  the  (Hrteenth  centuryj  atia^etl^ 
hg  the  crusade  against  the  Greek  empkej  several  ex jiediiioiia 
were  .fitted  out  against  tlie  Mus.^e]niaQs.  In  thc^e,  tiie  Ger- 
mans!, Hungarian  9,  Ftenchj  English,  and  Italians,  were  pria- 
cipaUy  coDceified,  Their  obj<^ct  scenis  to  have  beou,  not  so 
mutt  iPalesline,  as  EgypL  Success  crowned  their  t?flbrt§  at 
&ryl,  and  one  of  the  expeditioi^,  uiider  the  duke  of  Auetria^^ 
captured  Dainietta,  an  event  which  filled  the  Minssejijiaja  eav 
pirc  with  alarm  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,, and  the 
rerum  of  initay  of  the  European  soldi^rsi  with  other  caiises. 
finally  r^fider^  the  aiequiskiorm  of  Ihe  brttsaderejli!!  that  <^min-' 
iry,  of  no  avail'  iind  the  trriheflie vers  ^fll  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  .these.  'extrabrdin^nT  expeditipni»i 
against  th<5  ipfidel  f^^^W,.  w^^ra^  Ifid  by.  Louis :  1a.  lOf  Franc©:.? 
There  had  been  previously  a  few  smaller  adtrenture^  «tpef-5 
ciaBy  by  the  Bii^fehj^^^^  hetid  th^  |^<(^  f6rtuh6  to  tedeem 
the  holy  sepulchre/  'But  ft  Vais.a)bh  1^^^  and  the  fears  cf  thes^ 
Ghristia,n  worU^^^^n  a.  degree  jarpiuse^.  ^Jt  w^a8,.hpweYeF„ 
obvious  thatithe  cruaadiog  spirit /ia  Europe rbcMl  ait  length  be^. 
gUD  to  languish,  anddtwduMdt  ^.his^  crisis  i^ave  ^entirely  «die($> 
a%vay,  had  fidi  l!ioui^;felt  thij^difi^|is(irifeff^  df  ftiWatfciisna  and; 
chivalry.  Heypt  it  alive  ^  fesw.  j^0ai?s,,a|ier^)j^^  ^^s.feJIy . 
of  m  dafiki,a|^  b^^rpg^l^.  i«a4:liw^  f^,  ^  mpri$.  ,'  L    . 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  idfittteilFrModEit 
monarch,  comnmndedidiert«vcv«tibdM)frniim^  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  wasarfi&fiftidbte^pfl'^lf^^  (hough 


deeply  imbued  with  the  |;TOW4>^tfiy-6»^peri5ti(iiaa  Q^  the  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  tA'lli©.<3iwistiaite$»f6r  a  tirrhej-the  land  ai 
Palestine,  which  wasHi!iiiJ.fi[)tig^r,;jqi(^,^  but 


^ 
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fhom  die  TMIIt#;^  l%irJEi4r6e^I^ld6^  podt^OYer 

Uiefic^df  Asia.  '    ' 

Louis  spmt three yeain  in  prepamtioii,  ^whien  he  set oiitfor 
Palestine,  trith  his  (^^n,  three  brdCh^  and  a  powerful  train 
of  French  knightd^  1248  A.  C.  Hi^  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  fiuntfadg  hearts  6f  the  Ghristntns  in  Pakstine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  hai^i^^tfhkher  before  his  owti  departure.  The 
invasicm  <rf  'Egyp!?' waA  his  first  object  "  Hc^;  he  lost  bn0  haM 
of  his  army  by  sicknes^  was  defeated  in  battle^  and  fell  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands;  (rf*  his  eneniy.  ,*     ' 

After  ransoming  hittiself  and  his  foltew^r^,  hiBprbcieeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time; 
On  his  returh',  to  Ptince,  he  devote^  hiijiielf,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  g6trehimeiit,  during  thirt^n  years,  and  would 
probably  have  long  continued  u^fiil  and  Tiappy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit"  of  dru^iditi^  seized  him  agJtin.  In  dbedJefnce  to 
lis  dictates;,  he  embark^  on  a  cmsade  against  the  Mpors  in 
Afnca.  Ih  thifei  ad^nture,  he  arid  the  greater  part  cf  his 
army  pert^h^;  in*  cSoris^tierice'  bf  a  pestflence.  iiouis  has 
been  honbuf^  wfth  the  title  of  sfeint. 

{  fiistoiy  records, ' thai  bri'the  liubjefet  of  cJtIisadirig,  the  inind  ol^ 
Louis  was  kifluetioed  bytiid  felloiHng  ciieumiiAance.  Agrleeably  to 
th^  te«Dper\o£  the  tiroes,  he  Imid  ;Yowed,:whikt  aflElicted  by  a  ^e^ere, 
illness,  that  uij  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land* 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  hacl  be}ield  an  engagement  between 
l!re  Christiaris  and  the  Saraceps ;  the  hifidds  were  victorious,  and 
the  Inrave  kingef  a  Taliant  natioa  &heied  himself  cidled  ntpon  to 
Mnenge  thedefeati-  ■       n 

The  following  iipcident  indicated  the  ki»g^'  seal  ibr  a  crusade.. 
One  night  during  the  Christmas  festival,.  Louis  caused  magnificent, 
crosses,  fai>ricated .  by  goldsmiths,,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses, 
which,  as  usual' upon  such  occasions,  had  beieh  bestowed  upon  the 
courtiers.  H^  >next'dfky  the  e^kUs^B  were  sorprised  at  the  religious 
dmaments  that  had  be^  aifiie$d  jto  Itliehr  cloaka ;  pi^ty  and  loyalty 
cpmbin^  to  prevent^hem  from  rei^tt^incing  the  honoDi^  which  had 
h!e«i  thrust  upon ^b,eqi,  and  the  gopd  king  obtained  thf  title  pf  tlie 
hunter  for  pilgriiiis  ai^d  flsher  of ^tenl  '  *  . 

Louis  ooald'havef  adopitSed  theflKi^W -a  French  rhytnier  of  Ihc 
tkiHeemib  ototoryv:  »/-  ■•     "•  l-i-:  mic  j,  ■  ^    f    ./ 

,   For  Paymms  waste  the  holy  land,     , 

/r^tw-r^.ii  Jttd»^4hih0riiag«^<tf  heo^n.'''*  '  ""     ■  '-''       \  ■:  '  • 
to  •    :;.J  ->  !^ht|l,wemifhfaitWei#.iwtkiik»fcol4».  »   ..        •    '  -. 

Mav  we  devote  our  wealth  and  dava.  o 


M^y  we  devote  our  wealth  and  daji. 


rashiMJss  of  the  Count  d'Artols  was  the  mekna  of  checkinff 
ihein  ill  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ensued,  and 
though  Loins  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  bravery,  he  Was 
obliged  to  yield  la  Hie  eiiemy.  Being  taken  prisonef  wiih  hiffsmiy, 
he  offered  for  his  ovm  mnMvm  th*  dty  of  jtaliiett%«nd  loi^ths  de- 
liverance of  his  soldii^fs  500,000  Jdvres.  One  £fUi jjarl  q{  the  latter 
was  remitted  through  thie  gen^osity  of  the  sultaii    ..... 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  he  wais  joined  by 
the  English;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men  ' 
Hia  fleet  being  drvVen  into  SaMinia,  a  chaege  was  made  in  the  de-- 
sign  of  the  pilgrim  here^  and  aa  attack  u^ion  the  Mosselniair  Moors 
of  Africa  waa$^ed  upon.  Pestilence,,  ho Wjever,  .pnaveBted  tl^e  pe^ 
ditated  blow,  and  the  gr^t  stay  of  the  Qrusades  iell» 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Lotris  took  place,  made  their  Mray  to  Palestine, 
under  the  iBonduct  el  Psinee  Edward.  Feats  of  amis  weve  per* 
forufeed;  but  the  Turks  were^  fast  ioverunniog  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people^was  connected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  faQatical  Europe 
had  been  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeats. 

14  Am(Hig  the  causes  of  tbe  decllDe  and  cessation  of  the 
/anaticcd  military  spirit  qf  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following,  viz.,  the  decrease  pf  the  moral  influence  of  the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  people  were  loth 
to  bear— rthe  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests,,  in  converting  to. 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  wl^ich  wereraised.  to  sqpportthe. 
holy  wars — the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  ber 
taxed — the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  wlien 
many  of  the  soldiora  of  the  cross  were  (jivertea  frpi?^  their  re*, 
ligious  purpose,  to  pi:omote  the  ^cular  objects  of  the  court  of 
Rome — and  most  of  all,  the  inpre^ing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  peopley  that,  no  Ija^tigg  bonijvtest  of  Palestine  cquld  he, 
mad^  by  the  ^veieims^qf  EMrppe»  These,  causes  were  too, 
powerful  even  for  tbp^eep  cjWkness  51^4  a^perstitio^  of  the^ 
age,  arnbitiori,  love  pt  naiUt^ry  achic|vc;meut^  and  desjre.oif. 
plunder.        .'        j    ;  '       , 

15.  Various  opjniphs  jbave  lijaei^  fcffpefl  ami  maintained 
respecting  th?  tendency  andeSfects  bfihej  crusades.  By  some, 
they'  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Europe  on  the  wjiole — 
by  others/^hey  are  guppos^d  to  have  been  poaitively  dieadvan- 
tageous.  We  incline,  b  (he  lattfer  opinion.  Tiiey  who  look 
upon  the  ccii^ades  in  a^  fayourable  light  in  respect  to  Llieir  con-, 
sequences^  nqvertheless  admit,  that  they  iveiB^n^iiediaLely, 
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iiiktemAog  and  p^miolaiiM:  ^  It  is  in  the  final  result  that^ey 
imagine  the  crusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  whole. 
In  the  final  result,  i^  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political.oondition,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  navigar 
tion  and  c^nimieroe,  the  literature,  and  the  rel^<Ni  of  Europe. 

That  there  was  a  very  gradual  amelioration  of  the  wes- 
tern nation^  in  the  above  particulars,  is  admitted.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  which  it  is  natural  to  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  In 
de^,  from  the  nature  of  <t)ie  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra« 
tbet  constituted  the  crudes,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progriess  of  society,  learning,  and  religion, 
so  far  Bh  they  produced  any  effect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  hazardous  (o 
assert  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  ev9,  so  that 
it  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  from  the  crusades  overbalan- 
ces the  good,  in  quality  or  amount 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  offspring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  oge-^-that  they 
were  kin<Hed  by  the  false  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambition,  love  of  military  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  piimder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  family  in  Europe,  for  twocehturies.  They 
drained,  that  portion  of  the  globe  of  men  and  money,  to  an  in- 
su[^rtablQ  degree.  The  bones  of  two  millions  of  Europeans 
were  entorfib^  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea- 
sures that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  rehgion,  every  crime  and  every  foDy  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fknatical  warriors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  with  blood.  They  were 
too  stupid  and  too  superstitious  t6  regatd  with  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  m6t  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  iSast  They  even  laid  tteir  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  ait,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
thfefir  power;  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Cbnstanti- 
ndple,  they  rej(^ced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  .the  destruction 
of  those  W6rks,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  since 
bten  proud  to  own.  o,...., Google 


Thtej  err,  wbo  ooont  it|^orioQs  to  mbdiM 
By  conquest  tu  and  wide,  to  over-nm  ^ ^^ 

Laige  countries  and  in  field  great  battles  wiq, 
Great  dtiea  by  ananhs :  what  do  these  wort!ue% 
But  rob  and  spoil,  barn,  slaugfater  and  enslave 
Ftaoeable  nations.    •  •  »  • 

"A  view  of  the  heroic  nj^  of  Christianity;''  mjn  an  interaatiiifl 
historian,  ''in  regard  to  their  gmnd  and  gen^^  reBoUs^  is  a  u«^ 
and  important,  though  a  melanchc^  employment  The  Cnnadea 
retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thickened  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance^  crudty  and  fierceness. 
BeUgion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  quali- 
ties of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  ofthe  Ho- 
ly Wars.  We  can  follow  with  sympathy,  both  the  deluded  fimatic, 
and  the  noUe  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderinss  and  marches 
through  foreign  regions^  bravmg  the  most  frightful  dangers^  patisnt 
in  toil,  invincible  in  mihtary  spirit  So  visionary  was  the  <^ject,  so 
apparently  remote  from  selfish  rdations,  that  their  fanaticism  wears 
a  character  of  generoiis  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  crudties,  and 
with  shame  from  their  habitual  f<^y  and  •senselessness.'* 

PRANCE. 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  France  was  nscended  by  Look 
VI.,  sumamed  the  fat,  son  of  Philip  L  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successful  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A.  C.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

§  In  Louis'  flight  after  the  battle,  an  Englishman  seized  his  horsed 
bridle,  exclaiming,  ^the  king  is  taken."  '<The  king  is  never  taken," 
said  Louis,  ^not  even  in  a  game  of  chess^"  and  then  struck  his  ene- 
my^dead  at  his  feet 

17.  Louis  VII.,  the  young,  succeeded  his  father  in  1137. 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  abdut  the  noimination  of  an  archhiihop,  and  hiad 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict.  He  wais  very  linsttc- 
cessfiilly  engaged  in  the  holy  wars^  and  in  consequence  o^ 
having  divorced  his  queen,  heiress  of  the  great  dntciiy  of 
Guienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwards 
Henry  H.  of  England)  he  lost  one  fifth  part  of  tlie  French 
monarchy,  including  the  provinces  befMre  held  by  the  En^ 
glish. 

f  Louis  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  «t  this  period 
produced  several  distinguibhed  men,  among  whom  were  Suger,  his 
niuister,  a  man  of  great  political  sagacitgrj  iSt  Bemaid,  whiise  agap^* 
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ey  in  the  second  crosaa^  has iili«B9y  appeared)  and  Abeterd,  whose 
story  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  apiiH  of  the  age,  and  his  owii  education,  Loula 
made  several  pilgrimagi^  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  of  Tlio- 
mas  k  Becket,  at  Can4erbum  In  one  of  these  p^grimages  be  died. 
His  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  in  1556,  by  Charles 
XJfc^#wlj^?i)odyfm^ift«liii§jhsta^<^pi!e^  Onthefin- 

t09sii,¥iese  seir^Tfi  ^M  nne^  Wbioh^  having  been  taken  of[,  were 
.wPiml^  Charley  together  witi^ a; gold, ohain^  which  was  found  in 
4lo4omb.  . 

VS^  Tlkf  ma  of  Louis,  Philq)^  li./  saraanoed  Augustas, 
iBtftc^ied  tiie  throve  itt  1180.  His  reign  was  a  long  one  also, 
tMaing/45  years.  Since,  the,  days  of  jCbarlemagne,  France 
^h^d  m^i^uo  soveireiga  ^  ombkipMpand  emerjwising  in  war, 
as  PhiMp^  The  moA  wgnal'iewnts  of  his  reign,  were  his 
^c^imbfon  of  the  Je^>^^  from  France^  his  ^i^gagerftent  in  the 
third  bnlsadQ,>^h  Eichai-ic^: Coeu,r  de  Lion;  his  invasion  ol 
jtJorpQi^uiJy.  during  Richard's^  absence;  Jiis  victory  over  Otho 
IV.,  empemr  «f  Cifflrnftaisi^;  aad  the.offer  of  the  cromi  of 
England  to  him  for  his  son  ix)uis,  by  the  English  barons 

§  His  engagement  in  the  ihiid  crusade  has  already  appeared.  On 
the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  between 
iim^  ^n4  Philip, ^le  ^Aglish  kKig  deten^iliing  to  p|uftii|h  him  for 
^emr^^ommkQY'  ■  Richfurd,  dying ,  during  th^,  prosecution  of  &is 
war,  wa^^succeeaedhy  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
xJrown  oif  England  wet6,  however,  disputed  by  his  nephew,  Arthur, 
tlijddi  b^  PMlip.  Arthur  having  beein  made  prisoner^'  and  ]>tkt  to 
deatk  b|r  his  mhmBait  unds,  the  latter  was  summmied  by  PhUip,  to 
iuppear  4n  Ki9cqi»aUty  as  dulCQ  ol.  NcnrsMndy^ ^before  t  tritHinal  ^f  his 
Pm4.  O^jbia  refusal,  I^iilip  alUicfeed  and  subdued  several  of  the 
Jhrencb  i>nmnce8  thut  weiw  then  held  by  the  Eng^h,  and  united 
Normanay  to  the  crown  of  France,  300  years  after  it  had  been  detach 
j^  from  ^t  ,b|:  43^  ifieafai^lty  of  Charles  the  aimpla 
,  Fnoiaoi  iho  re^  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inqiusition, 
mbicih  wm  fiiriA  /e^blished  in  fVance,  whovK^  it  fouod  its 
-WMty  int^  itftl^s -Sp«i,  fttti  P<»tug«J. 

'  19.  I40a]»  yiD.,  ssrnanied  the:  Lion, mcmnted  thethrene 
iof  Us  &tber  in  1^3^  and  -died  in  li226.  He  was  a  man  (A 
valom,  and  hanoe^his  idumime. '  He  took  all  the  poBBCscions 
df  th6:BngQsh'on:the  Gontinetit,  asiar  as  the  Garonne*  His 
character  was  that  of  a  perstccitor. 

J  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  hi 
Languedoc  and  iSebccntiy;  who  pr^umed  to^tatitack  ibe  do^as  oi 
4he;Oiurch  of  Boxa^»  At  liw  siege ;of  Avigncm,  he  was  poisoned 
^plhe^UBteigf  tfteimyaigB.,     .->■. ..  . .  ■  .j,..  -  -.  // 
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of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  novilbar«/ 
Louis  possessed  many  excellent  t|U£ilities^was  pious,  uprig'ht, 
and  beneFolent  His  single  fault  waa  fanaticism;  though  in 
every  thing  he  did^  the  ptirity  of  Ins  motive  was  coiispicuoug. 
He  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  into  which  his  fanatical  epirit  led  luiu- 
With  Henry  III,  of  England^  he  waged  a  succoiaful  war. 

}  An  aceomit  h^  been  ^b^entX this  t#o  critisades  in  which  he  wtt» ' 
40  unfprCtinat^y  engagecL-  and  in  the  liU^of  ti4iieh  he  perished.         * 

Henry  Ill.demandedthe.pr^viilces'wliieft,  It  seehiis,  Loais^  father^ 
nad  promised  to  restore.    A  tender  was  made  of  Poitoo^  a^d  ol  tM^ 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolF- 
ed  to  try  the  issae  of  a  battle,'  in.k&idKK^  was  defeated. 

2]^  ^hilip  III.,  surnapied  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  ^ther  in 
1270:    His  sUmaWe,it  is  thbugtit;,j>)i^'^^ 
He  was  the  Jup^  of  tHi  artifl<ie^  q^h©  66urti^,'ahd  had'  ti6[ 
predominant  tr^  e?:cqgit  a  passion  fo^  amidssing'  ^t^ih.    Hci ; 
btought  lW;fc  1K)1»  Mticd  Ibe  tniserable  f eniains  of  his 
MerV  Bxmf.    He  died  pti  his  relunn  from  a!n  cxpeditto^'^ 
l^gain^t  P^ter  III.,  of 'A rr^on,w}ic^' had  usurped  the  mhgdpfk' 
of  Sicily,  and  through  Ivfidsfe^;  inst^atjoo,  eigro  thousihd 
Frenchmen  were  iiJasi^red  id  that  iSand',  '        ' 

§  Charles  of  Anjou,  uncle  of  Philip,  had  Iktfely  become  jkipgo^ 
Sicily,  and  acted  theUtrant  towards  ife  inhabltahtSi  By  a  deed- bP 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  df  the  wife;  of  Peter,  he  mkde  the  latter) 
his  enemy^    Peter,;  i|i  f^y^i^gfi^  excited  the  Sicilians  to  rerdt  a^i^> 


ivfeng^'  tnis  nuissacre,  but  the  ffei 
peditfOK,  afflicted  the  'Ftehc^  kinir  so  much,  that  h^  fell  into  a  de^ = 
3ayi  odT  .^Wwdihe-diedvi-' :''••  r:-     •  ''•'•  ■■  '  o  ;.:! 

22.  PhiGpiy:,th(^F^iasce]deded  the  throne  of  his  aiti^ » 
cestors,  in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  persoinai  beauty » 
and  a(Mm{dishnlents;'^;Hib>di0pc»»iti^  sin- 

gularly jcontc«istedf(1ntfi  ,bi»  feijtwes  And  &n».  He  was  mb 
bittetofi,  deceitfiil^per/idi^us  and'ci^uel.  Bedisingto  obey  thQj 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Boniface  I^IIL,  to  marrfai,; 
against :  the:  Sarac^Qfi^  he  was  excQfio^  his  Idpg- 

dom  laid  und^r  an  interdict.  A  severe  contest  ensned^thd' 
result  of  whfeh'iiea^  th€f  hunyMali^ft  W  the  Pqpe,  and  ev«iri-i 
tnally  his  death.  .;    .  %  ;,        .      t  . 

lo 
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lara,  fi^  MMA^iH  i^^^t^  to  obudo  llieir  iidn^ 
inmalth;-  •:■  -■  v--i"v  '  '■•  t-  .  ••  -"  •'■  '  •'  •■"■■  ■  •■■':''' 
'fThfehangliiy  Boniface^  i»  «Ml«ii,^})(i5f  decl^f^j  ttist  « ttidVic^ol'i 
Ghnstis  .Tested  wkh;  foB  aatliQttity*(»rertthellfigs  andkirfgdomsof 
tjw  ^^rtb/V  PhMip,  in  r^unpL  ffjr  aie4^4ig»ity  put  upon  him,  d^- 
npuncc4  Boniilace  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  aad  slmomac,  and  decla^. 
eS  ttie  se6  of  Rbm^  vacant.  He  eo|ritrjved  mso,  by  ineans  of  a  trusty 
ag^htj  to  s^e' the  person  bf  thie  pope.'  'fiie  persofts  cbhcerned  in 
the  tltmsaetion,'  cAusei  hki  hcAinttS;  totideon  m  horde  wi^ut  sad^ 
die  or  bridloj  with  W?Jwe)iWM4HQlwW[is  bis  taii.  He  was,  Ijpw- 
ever,  rescued  at  l^ogtb^^W  the  tos^pfhis  i^ifnense  tr^asures,^ 
mMethe  was  detainod  ,flpom  hi^  paJiM^  4hr?w  hiJ(u,intOfa  freoiy 
t]|«i  killed  )xim..  ...  .  ^     . 

.  ^^  Norfnan  ftmdtv^iantagem  The  tHrone  piT  Eiig-, 
Idjpd,  on,  the  (de^^hoTJiliii^^^  was  secuVed  by  his  ypungeif 
b^o^er^  UepfV  I^guruarpe^  Beaucjerc^or  the  Scholi^r,  llOO^. 
The  jrightfvi},Ji(pir  was  Rofier^aii  older  hrpther ;  /but  as  be! 
W^  ftb^nt^qi^Ui  cri^ade,  Ileniry  ayailecl  jhimsielf  of  $q  fayouf^- 
l^e  au;^  pppprtjLimty.to^  thp  vac?iot  thfonie,    {\  \  \     . ;  . 

I  Jloliiei^t,  M^  was  duk^  qf  Nari)fiandy,  sooii,  arrived  in  Eng  , 
land  to  ciaiiii  his  right ;  ;h|Uth€i\Yas. prevailed  upon  fo.forega 
it,  by  the  pjffi^r  of  a  eumcrf  money,.  Still,  Hepry  was  JK)t 
8!»tisaed/t>i^  ereJkNpig  invaded  Normandy ;  and  at  last  defeat^ 
ed  Bob^rty  bioiighi  him  prisoner  4o  Engfend,  caused  his 
eyeSB  tb  bfe  burtlM  out,  and  confined  liim  for  life,  in  a  castle 

iii mite,'"' ^^V'"-'*\  ■;;■.'         ;:  '■' :  [  ■  •  ''   ' 

j  The  \iyijstic€|  with  whip'fcl  he  had  treated  Robert,  ^eejps  to 
have,  bend  ivisit^  upo^ft.  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  life;  particularly  in  the  deadi  of  his 
ooij  son,  wber  wiiB  dh)\tn^  on  h^a  [^sage  from  Normandy 
to  Elngltod.  r-,-^-.'^  .:'    ;    ..  :/    K     .:-       I. 

'Henry  was  one  of  *eincfet  aocbmplishedof-die  BngUsh 
so?ereigiis^-4)ratB,  AffaMej  mnd  leatiied  j  but  his  conduct  in 
many  instafaeeii^hewed  that  he  wai  wiaht^g  in  moderation^ 
piurityj  arid  gr^ritudei'  !    >  ;  i  '  ;     "   * 

f  H^niy  mttnried  a  St^dnf  ^Hiieesis,  Matilda  ^rs«t  ^nd^dahi^ter 
ol  &dm«id  Irokiside^'and?thus> united  ^  €aznn  and  Nomuin  blood* 
TWtj<4rdi|wtftl^fn4f|iil4Jfei#|.^tfteJE^^8b,  aiidfjtfOcurpd  their 
support.  '  •     ..  ^        . 

The  ftory  p£  the  death  of  Henry's  fon,  whose  name  wap^Wllliani, 
isVtiefly  ih^%!l(^lnkitf.  ^^•Pflfe  c^pr&iri  and- iteMnfettOf  ihe  i^easA  in 


which  he  set  sail  for  England,  be<$<»amg  inioadoated,  careteniy  ttm^ 
her  upon  a  rock.  She  foundered  immediately,  but  William  ^vta 
saved  by  being  put  into  a  long-boat  He  had  already  cot  clear  cj 
the  wreck,  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  counters 
of  Perehe,  he  ordered  &e  seamen  to  row  back^  in  hopes  of  saving 
her.  But  tl^  numfcrs  who  then  crowded  in,  soon  simk.  the  boat  < 
and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed  If  a 
fainted  away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  never  known 
to  smile. 

24.  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  England,  1135.  His  popularity  enabled  him  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  b<*)nged  to  the  etbpress  Matilda, 
or  Maud,  and  her  son  Henry.  ' 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Crertnany— afterwards 
Henry  I^antagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  By  the  latter  she  had  several 
ekildren,  of  nmom  Henry  was  the  oldait 

In  behalf  of  Matilda,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brt>« 
(her  of  the  empress,  took  np  artm  against  Stephen,  defeat^ 
him  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
ibe  fortune  of  war  «oon  turned  against  Gloucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchest^,  and  taken  prisoner^, 
but  was  excluLnged  for  the  king. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Uaud,  invaded  Bngiand ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  battle,  compelled  the  rival 
princes  to  a  negpcialioh.  The  succession  was  secured  to 
Henry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event  taking  placo 
the  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 

Stephen  was  weU  ccdculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovereign  j 
tnjt  he  reigned  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  hi^ 
elevation  brought  suffering  on  himself  and  his  people.  Dur- 
mg  his  whole  reign,  Ei^^d  was  pent  with  civil  brcrila.    . 

§  From  the  beginning,  ^Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  JBAXk  of  bcHi9iar.and;  abilitiesy  and  zealoiisly  attached  to  Maud. 
Betook)  iBd6ed,thd  oath  of^feaity  to  iSilephen;  but  he*  took  it  with 
the  reserve,.tiiat:theku(ig  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.    This: was  an  ejcample  for/ others;  asd  msiy  sof  the  cler- 

gr  and  nobility,  ^is  the  p:\ce  of  sabmissisn,  reqmred  the  right  of 
rtifying  ^eir  castles.    England^  Was  soon  fiUed  with  ifortesses; 
and  the  powee  of  the  arastoeracy  rose  to  a  formidable  Might. 

25,  Henry  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154. '  He  'w(is 
(he  first  of  the  Plantagenet^  "who  wielded  the  sCeptre, . ii|l» 
the  time  of  Henr^  I^.  ..In  him  lya^ m^ugl^  jjt^  k^odi 
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«f  die  fkiskm  \wkg8  It  Englafid^  Kiid^f  the  Norman  famtly. 
He  was  the  ifidst  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  His  do  i 
mmions  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre*  s 
decessprs^as,  in  a&lkioQ  to  England,  he  owned  by  inheritance  ^ 
iand  by  marriage,  nearly  one  ludf  of  France,  aiul  aftcarwarcb  ^ 
claimed  Ir^Iapd  by  conquest  | 

Happy  in  the  affections  of  bis  people,  he,  h^  thc^.  prospect       5 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  thougn  England  owed  her  first 

Eermanent  improyements  in  a]:ts,  laws^goyernment^and  civil 
bertjr,  to  hismeas^ires,  he  was  personally  subjected ]to  many       ^ 
calamities.      A  most  serious. misfortune,^  yjras  hi^  Q^tentidn       ;, 
with  Thomas^  Bccket,  archbishop  of  X^fmtel:b^^y.    This       vj 
arrogant  ecolesia^^io,  a  man  of  great  talents  and.greater  am-       3 
))ition,  availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  staticHl,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown ;  Mid  when  the  king       ' 
laudertook  the  refonnaUon  df  the  clergy,  atid  to  limit  dieir       „ 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  d^enmkied^  opposition  firom       ^ 
becket    In  the  ^urseof  the  contentioh,  the  ecclesiastic  was       I 
killed.    The  horror  exited. in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event,       ^ 
aided  by  the  fetation  into  whieh  England  was  thrown,  led       ^^ 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  penance  at  the  4omb  of 
^e  saint*  ,  j' 

JBecket  was  first  promoted  by  tte  king^  to  the  di^ty  of  chan- 
or  of  England,  to  which  station  his  talents  and,  leaning  entitled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  SI]  thej  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, falsely  supposing  that  from  his  gay  ajid  splendid  turn,  be 
troidd  not  be  attached  to  ecclesietstical  privileges.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  affected  personally  the  greateiA  aus- 
terit^j  apd  ree|ted  continually,  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  maintain- 
ing ms  ancient  pomp  only  in  nis  retinue  and  att^nidants.  In  all  ttiis, 
his  determination  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacioiw 
observers.  ■' 

That  power  was^  IdreaAy  too  great  The  eeclesmstics  of  fliat  age 
had  renounced. all  iiua^cnate  subjection  t<7  the  magistrate;  and  as 
Qiany/of  themiwnreef  lowcharaeter,  they  committeQ  ibhe  most  dO' 
testable  ciimeB  vritbi  anipunity.  They  were  (barged  eVen  wiUi  the 
foulest  muiden.  Tlie  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  men 
into  a  better  Btale,  resulted  in  vdiat  are  oolled  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon^  i  These  weie  the  deeisions  of  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  and  pralaites  at  Cta-endon,  in  wl^h,  ^e  limits  between  the 
civil  and  epeksiasti^  juiisdietions^  are  distlnefly  marked,-  and  whidi, 
by  the  ling's  iafli|euce,,were  framed  so  as  to  fayouf  his  inrerogatives. 
J, The  clergy,  geijeiially,  profesled  to  submit  to  tjhese  decisions,  but 
Beeket  stood,  aloof:  and  though  at  length  he  took  oath  to  observe 
tbem,4t  Wks  by  BO  mesras  hi  ifM  Mh.    He  repaitted  of  hui  tempo* 


n^ry  Robjection,  and  endei^yoared  4o  influence  the  other  Iil8hop9.0 
ft)iluw  his  steps.  Henry,  however,  made  him  feel  the  royul  powief . 
by  uie  confiscation  of  his  liroper^  on  sdme  pretence.  This  act 
Oeck^  resented,  by  exoommimicating  the  king?8  chief  miiii8terft,aiia 
abrogating  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Qi%  pome  dirther  infitaoeip 
of  his  arrogance,  the  king  was  eio  vehen;iently  agitated,  that  he  e»- 
clahned,  almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servants,  whose  "  want  of 
leal,"  he  said,  "left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un- 
grateftil  and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  househdd, 
taking  these  passionate  expreasioiis  to  be  a  hint  for  the  pnaiale's 
death,  instantly  agreed  among  themsdves,  to  avenge  thei^  prince^ 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Becket,  found  him,  slenderly  attended^  ia  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Benedict,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  clove  his  head 
with  many  blows. 

Nothing  conkl  exceed  the  constematioik  of  the  king  upon  Chti 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resaitment  of  the  popes  he  sph- 
mitted  to  the  most  humiliating  treatment,  even  to  the.  scourgii^  of 
his  naked  body,  by  the  monks.  .      i 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  flecket;  and  the 
mimdes  wrought  by  his  rdik^,  were  more  numerous,'  more  ridi^ 
Wqs,  and  Biore  impudently  attested^  Uian  those  which  ever  filled  the 
kgead  of  any  confessor  or  mart>T.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  established  for  celebrating  his  nierits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrimr 
1^  were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  year,  100,000  pilgrims  are  said 
to  have  resorted  thither. 

An  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  He  seized  tl^e  opport^unity  <fi.  making  war 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  it»  petty  chiefs,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success* 
fid,  and  the  island  was  formally^annexed  tb  the  English  crown, 
in  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  the^re 
was  little  intercourse  between  tt^  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the 
idand  ev^  considered  as  fully  subdued^  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  her  mKcessor^  James  I. 

{  The  Irish  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among[  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  But 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com* 
motions,  they  were  replunged  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  fiH^  separate  sov^ 
reignti^  but  Uiese  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
eiuefs.  • 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sherifl^  in  each, 
nd  intit)dnced  the  laws  of  England  into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  beiag  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  o^ 
Edward  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English  laws  wer^ 
extended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Henry,  much,  a^  he  acoomrfished  fw  the  welfare  of  his 
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t^n^r  was  jsddom  exempt  from  calamity  for  a  long  Ume  to- 
gether. His  last  y^are  were  particularly  mibappy.  The 
fiuik)  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  ills  own.  Hiliillicb 
jMMon  for  Rosamond,  whose  ejttraordinary  beauty  inade 
^r  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
resentment  of  his  queen  Elean^a,  through  whose  mean^, 
three  of  his  sons  nulled  against  hun.  Europe  behdd  with 
ttsUmiriunent  these  sons,  scarcely  beycmd  the  age  of  boy- 
hood, engaged  in  h  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  firoip 
so  potent  a,  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  however,  aided 
by  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  Fr^ich 
territories.  Hesoon  cnidied  his  enemies  there :  then  return- 
fflg  to  En^imd,  and  obtaining  a  Victory  t>Ter  the  Scots,  vfhb 
mi  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediate- 
^  r|e9tpred  tranquillity  to.  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
loQg,  to  rest ;  bis  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  tieated,  re- 
'polted.  again,  joined  by  John,  Ins  fowdi  and  fttvourite  son. 
Metoty,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the.fifty- 
dghth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  oi  his  reign^ 

§  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Gepflrey,  died  suddenly  while  en- 
gaged in  their  rebellion.  The  fbrc^  of  parental  affection,  is  remark- 
ably exemphiied'  in  Hemy%  deeith,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  kinft 
daienres  notice.  W6en  the  son  wifts  sased  with  a  fever,  he  wtif 
conscious  of  hia  approac)uDg  ^isaolfition,  and  a^at^  a  message  to  his 
father,  with  a  humble  confession  of.  his  faults^  and  entreated  ^ 
faivoiir  of  a  visit.  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  apprphensiw 
that  his  sickhess  Was  feigned,  dnrst' not  trust  himself  in  his  bandft 
But  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  Was  overcom«e 
With gri^; he. faititedaway^  aeousedlhis  own haird^ieartedness^ and 
lamented  that  he  had  deprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pcnxr* 
Inffout  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  a/fectionate  and  reconcued  father. 

His  son  Richard  associated  his  young;est  brother,  John,  in  the  hs\ 
insurrection.  When  the  unhappy  father  heard  this,  already  sinking 
hi  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair ;  cursed  the  d^  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  Ungrateful  chil- 
dren with  maJedictions  which  he  never  would  recall. 

Henry  It,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  kings.  Ws 
reign  was ^Iso  highly  beneficial ,to  bis  subjects.^  .  He wasan- 
dowed  with  a  natural  sensibility,  *  which  his  long  ^aqjeriencs 
^  the  ingtalitude  of  man  nevk  irhpaked.  But  hi^  licentious- 
ness was  tob  apparent,  and  h^s  enmiii^  too  durable.  His 
uerson  was  of  a  middle  statute,  strong  and  well  proportion#d. 
his  coUnt^riaiice  engaging,  and  his  elocutioia  eas^l  ; 
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26.  B{6h«^I.,  th^  Lkm-jbeaited,  8Cr)(»6M  hkftfiier  In 
1189.  H^  possessed  a  ino^t  heroic  naMre,  and'rmdkd  the 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterpri^.  His  dispositioa  was 
open  and/generous,  biit  at  the  same  tim^  lukiMtious,  Imogfaftyy 
and  cruel.  He  i^ni  most  of  his  re^  in  the  tnad  project  ot 
the  crusades,  whk^h  have  already  been  described,  and  particu-' 
iariy  the  part  which  was  ac«ed  by  this  cbivalric  Iring.  After 
An  abdehce  c(  nine  yeaiis,  heTeacfaied  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pardoned  bis  trdltorons  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  vm>ng8  he  had  received 
fr(»n  PhiUp  c^  France.  His  foreign  and  di^nt  wcurs  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  his  country. 

27.  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  succeeded  his  brodier  upon 
the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  It  was  marked  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. , 

§  He  r^seived  his  samame  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  Franc& 
ofwhl^  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supportea 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  J6hn  finally  mur* 
dered. 

Early  in  his  feign,  he  made  the  pope  hm  enecny,  by  ap- 
propriating to;  his  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  MleDctcInt  'of  the  papal  yen* 
geance.  \  At  first  obstinate,  he  wm  finally  intimidated  into 
subifnissibn.  His  kingdom  wasput  imder  an  interdict^  hinb- 
self  excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  ccHicessioDi^ 
he  engaged  to  hdd  his  kingdom  tribulary:to  the  Holy  S^. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

§  So  greatly  did  the  qourt  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
ho^^g^  to  Pandulf^  the  pope's  liegata,Jn  the  moist  abject  manner, 
and  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed'  for  his  kingdom,  while 
the  i^^te,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 
money,  as  an  eahiest  of  tH^  subjection  of  the  Mngdbm. 

The  subjects  of  Jbhn,  treated  vrith  such  indignity,  and  eveil 
8(jd,  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  righte.  The  barons, 
under  the  comihanddfLangtOil'jthcfprinmte^' assembled,  and 
binding  thehisislves  by  an  oath,  to  a^doncm'^meaciutes,  der 
ttxaitdmfrom  the  king  ia  ratMcationdf  ajdianer  of  privdegei^ 
granted  byllenry  I.  The  kitig  was  highly  exasperated;  luid 
refus^  the' demand,  till  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  DeSertr 
ed  by  his  |)6ople,  he  was  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  yield  f 
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cdmplioLilce.  At  BaoAjrmede,  wberet  h&  met  his  batrons,  he 
ngned,  oo  .  the  .19th  of;  June,  1215,  that  Yimous  deed  callecj 
Ma^^oa  CharUu  (the  Great  Charter,}  whiph  has  had  sq  pro- 
pitious an  effect:  oa  the  Uberty  of  Englishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  (e  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  though  some  oi 
its  ^pulations^  from  the  change  pf  manners  and  institutional 
appear  at  this  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

§  The  charter  oonsnted  of  fourteen  specifici^ioBS,  of  which,  two  or 
three,  the  most  imporVmt,  were — that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  leviol  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council — ^that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawftil  witnesses^ 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the.  judgment  ol 
his  peers  9£na  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  which 
abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kingdom,         ^ 
and  restored  to  the  lawful  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they         ! 
were  aUowed  to  enclose  for  theur  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  his  will,  medi-  i 

tated  a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo-  i 

reign  mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste  " 

with  fire  and  sword.   But,  at  a  critical  time^  when  Louis,  the  ^ 
eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France^  had  arrived  in  England,  io 
assist  the  barons,  "with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crpwn 

hims^,  John  suddenly  died.    Louis  was  oU^ed  to  return  tq  > 

France,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Hairy,  the  son  of  '^^ 

John,  a*  boy  of  nine  years  of  age.  H 

§  In  the  person  of  John,  the  English  were  iscdurged  with  a  tyran^  i 

hiore  odious  and  capricious' than  any  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be-  1 

fore  or  since.    To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licentious-  i, 

ness,  ingratitude,  and  treachery.    His  vices  were,  howevier,  made,  ,, 

providentiaUy,  the  occasion  of  gre^t  blessings  to  his  subjecti^  in  the  j" 

^oyment  of  a  portion  pf  liberty,  which  they  wrested  ftom  his  ^ 

weakness.  -i 

28.  Henry  UI.  began  his  veign  in  1216,  the  earl  of  Pem-  '] 

broke  being*  appoint^  prote<^r  during  the  king's  minority.  ^ 

His  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  him  and  Im  '^i 

Subjects  into  numerous  difliculties  a^d  disa^^ers.     The  ^eak-  I 

ness  of  his  understanding  scarcely  .preserved  him  from,  con-  ^ 

tempt,  and  joiaing  prcrfiisimi .  with  q)pr^ve  e^cactions,  and  i 

tavishtng  his  favoUr^  on  foreigners,  he  displeased  both  the  no-  ^ 

bility  and  the  po[iulace.    His  reign  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was  ^ 

f  roiracied,  being  marked  with  maay»oo4y  Qpntentions..  ^ 

jtizedby'GoOgle        *  '^ 


•  -'■^'  ''kKBtJkVb.    :'..••  -^  tit 

{  Aeniyy^oQgh  i&tgoffml  a  tiilM«ttd  ]^^ 
0ie  groiat  chftfl^  In  cKHifiseatiQg  the  «itaie9  oC  W)«^ 
lioble&  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  reinonftnied  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobihty  7"  to 
which  it  was  jiMy  retdiied,  '<  You  ougkt,  sir,  to  set  them  the  ez^ 
ample.'' 

Henry's  imprudent  measoree  encouraged  Simon  de  Monl« 
fort,  eari  6f  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest*  tiie  sceptre  from 
die  feeble  hand  wfaidi  lield  it.  He  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
to  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
Bon  Edward,  prisoners.  ,But  tt^oug^  the  interference  of  the 
parliament,  which  licacester  siunmcmed,  he  de^otiedit  pructent 
to  rdease  the  prince^  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  ltt)erty,  than  h« 
Uxk  the  field  against  the  ^isurper,  and  gained  6yer  him  the 
femous  battle  of  Evesham.  In  this  battle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  the  gallant  Ed^iard  enjoyed  ^hle  happiness  of  rejpla- 
dog  his  father  on  the  throne. 

§.Iieioester  had  assumed  the  character  6f  regent,  after  havmg  com- 
pelled th^  king  to  resign  ^e  regal  power.  In  the  parHament  which 
was  odled,  he  summoned  two  knights  finom  each  enive,  anddqmties 
from  the  pripicipalbofieughsf.  Fkhii  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence^ 
meat  of  the  House  oC  Coipmons.  Deputies  rcq;>rje8enting  the  borough% 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edwajrd  and  Lei- 
cester, the  rebels,  who  still  regained  the  old  king,  had  purposely  |da- 
ced  him  in  the  front  of  tiie  battle.  Being  dad  in  armotir,  and  there^ 
by  not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wbund,  and  was  In  dan^ 
go:  of  hi^  life  ;  but  cryirig  out  •**  I  am  Heiity  of  Winchester,  your 
khig,'^  he  was  rescued  ^m  iitipendkig  dl^& 

Edward,  afterwards,  sou^t  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
Elnglish  name,  in  the  limi  of  Palestine;  but  the  kingdom 
oiflfered  inost  severely  in  the  m^an  time,  under  the  imbecilo 
reigaof  the  aged  monarch ;  the  baions  oppressing  the^cotn- 
mon  peii^le,  and  the  poputeicie  of  London  retumingto  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Penry,  .aOfter  av 
reign  of  more  than  $5  years,  lel^  the  kingdom  in  more  vigor- 
oushaadfsu 

29.  Edward  L,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.  Hltf 
first  object  was  to  corre<it  ihi  di^cfrders  which  the  civil  com-i 
motions  had  introduced.  In  this  work,  he  let  loose  the  whole 
rigour  of  his  iu^ce  on  the  Jews,  who  bad  been  accused  of 
ai^jkerating  the  public  coin.  Muhitudes^  of  than  lost  diair 
Irww,  or  ibmftopMf  and  homes. ' 
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JSdwr^'s  next  pn^ooL  i^ms  die  oom^mt  of  Waks.  Ifeln- 
firiedthe  ooimtry  whh  «t  forc^  too  gr^  to  be  temsted  f  ^mcl 
after  kidih^  Llew^Jni,  the  Welsh  princ6,  and  the  flower  of 
Jiis  watriots,  h^  receive^  the  submission  of  the, Welsh  nobiU: 
ty,  12t8$.  .  Frpm  this  p^iod  Wales  bas  been  united  to  Eng* 
land,  and  the  English  laws  establish^  throughout  the  pnncH 
pftlity.  •-  ■  ■"  -■     '  .  '  ^   '      ■  -i 

.f  tit tsraid^thaib  Bdward, ^novier. to  ^ondMate  theWlBlsh,  gttvie 
them  for  ft  prinoeyhis  owa  scm,  who  wiu^  t»om  in  UieiFeduoibry. ;.  Tlie 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales^  bos  eve;?  sinpe  descended  to  the  eld^t  sons 
of  the  English  kinffS.    '     "  .     '■ 

'  The  Wfelsh,  inhj^ifihg  this  western  part  of  the  islaind  of  ©reat 
Britain,  were  thie  ^leseendahts  of  4^t  portkM  ot"  ^le  mtclent  'Bvitons^ 
who  had  eseapf4  the  Roman  and  l^on  conquests,  and  pn^rved 
their  liberty^  lawa^  manners,  and  language.  The  occasfon  of  Edi 
ward's  attacK  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  perform 
the  customary  hcWidge  to  the  English  crown. 

'The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  (he  conquest  of  Scotland* 
Great  succe^  attendee)  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  eifect  a  total  and  final  conquest,  of  that  part  of 
the  idandic  As  the  history  of  Eiigtar^  and  Scothmd  is  so  in* 
timatdy  connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  wH!  be  in  place  below,  and 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  sepaiate  narrative, 
.  §  The  nf:»rihem  part  of  the  islatid  was  anciently  called  Caledonia^ 
frQm  a  WQrd  whieh  is  said  to  hare  signified  a  forest,  or  monntainous 
country. .  ^ubsemfteajt^y^  and  at  an  early  period^  it  received  the  name 
^f  Sc<Hi^  oir  ScoUaad ;  and  (then  it  denved  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Irelandi :  ThO  ilaiiie  Scot,  is  probably 
the.  same,  as  Scuth,  or  Scythian— the  p^ple:  being  emigrants  from 
the  Baltic  countries.  ,  j 

The  history  of 'Scotlaiid,  before  the  rergn  of  Afalcom  III.,  is  ob- 
mmre^  and  ma  degree  uncertain. '  This  prince,  by  the  defefetof  Mae- 
beth,  the  murdierer  of  his  father  jDfmican^  succeeded  to  the  t&voiie  in 
1057.  ,  A  war  whio^  took  pl^ace  betweein  him  attd  William  the  Con* 
queror,  was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Riiftis,  the  son  of  Willianii,  with  credit  to  his  bravery  i 
wh^e  to  the  virtues  of  his  qffteen,  Margai^t,*  his  kingdom,  in  ife  do- 
mestic policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  kno^  in  thostr 
Vtitutored^ageifsi^  *  .-  •!•  r  l:/:'>  i    .  »  '        '.  "^   .•'•. 

,Under  his  £ruc9essor9,  Alezand^  I.,' a  spirited  prince,  and  David 
f.,  a  most  excellent  soyer^igii,  Scotland  sucq^ssfiuly, defended  itsell 
against  the  English,  arid,  tinder  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earldom  of  Northutoberlai^  5  but  the  defenl  of  William  J.,  (the  Li- 
'>n)^a8  disastrous  to-the  kuigdom,  smee  he^wa^  takfen  prisoner  hf 
Henry  II.,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  ^rdef^  wfif  comp^^ecf  to  do  hii 


inage  for  hjg  wirok  kingdom,    niis  obligation,  however.  Rirha;d  L 

geiierou^Iy  dischiirged. 

,  jUt^xander  ilL,  dyU\g  wkht;nit  male  bsue,  hi  1285,  Bniee  and  Balir 
tl  desceadaatd  of  David  L,  hy  llie  ft'iiiiile  liue,  were  competitor?  f<jr- 
Hie  cro-ttrn,  Edward  wbs  choBen  umpire  of  the  contest,  and  on  thjH 
tmund^  arrogfiteii  to  himself  the  feudalsowrefgoty  df  ike  kingdoitt 
lie  took  possession  of  the  coimtry,  and  adjudged  the  crown  tri  Bait- 
ol,  on  the  conditioa  of  h^a  doing  homage  to  him,  as  liege^  lord.  Ba- 
Jiol,  however,  isoou  renounced  his  allegiancOj  but  wa^  compdliid  at 
^Tigth  by  the  English  monarchj  to  aMicatc  the  throne ^  tlie  latter 
nm'mg  defeated  him  with  great  slaughtefj  in  the  batUe  of  Dunbar.     " 

The  wiir  commenced  by  Edward  against  (Jie  Scots,  did' 

3ot  terrainate  during  his  hfe  time.  It  continued  TO  yeauru^ 
nd  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  raiseries  of  hloodshed,  - 
Ed*vai-d  twice  defeated  the  ikots  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  twice  they  rergusserted  l^eir  liberties ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  William  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  galknt  and  more  fortunate  Robert  BrncBj  t!ie  Scottii^h 
king.  As  Edward  waa  preparitig  to  itivade  Scotland  tli<^ 
third  time,  with  an  immense  anny^  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  ai  Carli^ej  in  the  3o&  year  of  his  rei^n^  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.*        

;      '  !        ■.'•:•.  r  ■;..■.        .     .  ■     /; 

§  The  conduct  of  W9^A^  ^&s  &  remarkable: instance  of  heroism.  * 
A  few  patriots,  only,  jomed  him  at  fh«t,  but  ,hi^  successes  finally 
brought  large  riutnbers  to  his  staindArd.  While  JJdward"  was  absent, ' 
and  engaged  InwAr  on  the  continent,  WaBHce  ftttdeked  his  tro6ps  in 
a^  despera2&- eiygig^taaeni  at>  Stkitng,  and  ebteined  arxsomfilete  *? icioryi : 

IM  di99#^ipt>  t)ir^)^.&aQMh:iiot>le%  w^^  envififi  W«aJkaee:his  dis- 
Ui^ctjyp;:^  ^  gDvcsmqr  of  the  Q0Uj^y.unfi^  Ballol,;agai9  ^ xp9«^jtheni , 
to  (he . attacK  ,6f  the  ^ndph.  .  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them, 
with  an  imm#»nseloss,  in%ebattl^  of  ¥^lrk:  Xffea'fif^nlessfe-: 
Bislaiice,  ttie*>8ebtli  submitted'  to  Edward;  tt!ld1ih&  heM^^dlaee;- 
eventually  betrayed,  andeaified  iii  chftiflB  to^Lonilpsi,  WBf  poMteaaiH. 
fA B^-^ r^l, jN^  infamously: (Bxecit^oo, Tow&r^iU,/!^ tjf^  lasting 
m^nijur  of  &e  EngB^h  kmg.  ..  ;  ;.  ^^^f   ...j. 

Robert  Bnice.*  grand^h\of  the  Bruce  t«ho  was/the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  red^aUM  thehebbur  df  bis  counti*^'.''  ReiMiting-ils  humili-'' 
aitim,  be  set  dp  ite  Mmidaard^itf  wtir.  Tlie^iiir^tlv^vnatfcm  ^heni 
nnis^  ili9^o/Brude!iWvu9^fpl^l%  1^^ 

riousiy  attacking  the  English,'  who  were  dispersed  in  thei^.quaitei^ , 
ell<^  then^  me  kinflrdom.     It  was  iii^ediately  ftf^ei^ 


rway  1 
^  illie  toli^tf  ^  king  Wrfi<^ii^ 
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.  Edirttfd  WM  tA  MbpA^oe^  Btnd  ex<$«lkld  bolb/artit^iitai» 
and  statesman.  The  wisdmn  of  his  political  ntmswe^idteH 
peciaHy  conspicuous.  IntaoM  qtiaEdeS;  hof^er;  he  ^vma 
&x  from  being  an  example  fit  for  imitatioo.  Ambitjoii^  a, 
sjpMt  of  rey^w^^  axui  an  imfeeling  heart,  tof  pbioIgrcharaoT 
tetiied  him.:-' '  ■  ■->^     .j: -v  -  -'"•-•      "•  '■ 

-  Under  his  reign,  the  Ootistituticm  <rf  England  ^feidnKlly 
advanced;  He  passed  a  stiitute  ivhich  declared  ijiatiad  tax 
or  impost;  sbooild  be  levied  without  the  consent  o^  lords  *and, 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-charta  on  several  oc^amoos ; 
aiicf  heipiceforward  thi^  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliament  l)iave  been  hel4. 
in  regular  succession. 

':  ^'OERMANY;  :,;,,;•';;; 

30,  Germany,  during  tMs  period,  Enjoyed  but  little  tran 
quilli^y. '    The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continued  under  a  iubcessiou  of  emperors  ani^  jpopes, 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.      The  treaC^^ 
ment  which  some  of  the  emperors  received  from  thepopea^' 
was  extremely  humiliating.      Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  a 
prince  of  high  spfJrit;  aftfer  indignantly  denying  the  suprema- 
cy of  Alexander  pt,  and  remsing  the  customary  homage, 
was  filially  compelled  .to  Jsjuss  the'feetof  hia  Holiness,  and  s^p- 
peasd  him  by  a  large,  isessiosi  of  territory. .  Henry  YL,  while 
doing  homage  on  his  te(iee8,  had  hi?  impeHcdMbtown  kicked 
off  bjr  fjope  Oelestihus,  who.  Ijowetef,  nkde  somid^  amends' 
f6r  this  indigoAy^by  tji^^ffft  of  Nkpl^^n^.^iftilyv  -Henry 
had  !99;fid|ie4  tfhe^piHJiW  6xm  . ttieei^  plaee^j.  aB^l  they  joxm 
booaolie  mendi^)0f  the  etniar^  lldl.  i 

The  wafehs  of  the  pof^xjipm  the:em|^i  r^i^te  Id  wuch  a» 
height,  that  in  the  be^pijftg  of  the  tbirteehth  cejiUtry,  Tn- 
nocentHI.,  estal^lislieii^, powers  <)f4he.p(^^      on  a  settled 
boma,  and  obteimd:  a  jpoaUve  «okm>wledgmeat  of  tbe  papal 
suprenmeyf  or  the^  right  irrtframbly  to  confer  the  crdwn- of 

Tt  was^a  cbn'siiquehcef^fl^.^^^  i^^e^^  im- 

perial and  papal  powers,  to  (livide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
orii^to?^.>5lppg6d  to  th^-;^ifl|)ii:p,  into,two  v^^  foct^^ufi 
by  which  Italy  was  so  long  devastated.    These  were  km 
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maintamiilg  the  cwde  of  the  popery, the  buter  that  of  the 
emperors.  .  FVcidpric  II.,  carried  oq  an  opposition  to  foursHC- 
oesffiTe  popes  f  J)ut,  though,  he  ly^^  ei;conun,wic£tted  and  da- 
poBedi  he  bepC  .po980S9ioi)  :ii  his  jthrpn%  and  ■e^rcised  his 
authority  wjth  a  tx^n^nendiable  fimines^*  On  ;hi^  death,  1^50, 
fibd  empire  beganto  waoe^  aioKl.cpqfosipa  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed till  the  eleptk»  jof  Rodolph  of  Ha(«burgh,  in  127$» 

$  Diirihg  the  la[tter  p»it  of  the  period  jdiOTe  isfenred  to^  tiicM  ivbs 
t  nomoiU  'sofeveigOi  m^  AiptioliMk  X.,  Jdteg;of  Cestui  .who  ivyus 
dected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home»,  aaglected  th^.affidrs  pf 
German]^*  ^  ,  , 

No  laws  were  then  observed ;  no  order  was  maintiained;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapihe,  ^^Tt  cofnmiti^  with  hnpunity,  and  the 
coQstitutions  of  the  en4>ire  ivere  tMally  negfeeted.  Sbngainary 
wars  resulted  Ihmt  the  leiids  »<rf'^miite  noUemeB;  bish^  a^d 
elergymeUi  foiigiHful  of  their  sa^ed  charactei^  embnied  their  hands 
in  blood,  for  Sie  augmentation  of  their  benefices;  commerce  was 
almost  ann^iilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Oenhiany,  during  the  present  period,  ftfw  other 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  Thefoliowhig  aneedole  amy  be 
worth  reeording.  One  of  ^  iavpuritee  of  lienry  VI.,  observed  to 
Jion  that  he  iat^ed  him^Blf  too  much  with  ^ving  audlem?e,,whi<^h 
fiequenUy  inteilered  with  his  reg^lftr  meals.  Henry  replied,  ^'  that 
although  a  private  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
inrinee  oug^  not  to  sH  down  to  table^tillhe  haddiscusi^  tl^e  afiairs 
of  his  pe^pte.*^  ■   •  '     . 

The  reign  of  Lotharioi  was:  rendered  remarkable,  byscnneex- 
cesnve  heats  in  Germany,  whidi  vnthered  the  con^  and  fruits  of 
fbe  euih,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE; 

31.  The  afKdrs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  v^  part,  nat- 
lated.  iu  th^  history  of  the  crusad^.  Little,  tl^refore,  needs 
be  added  to  this. recfivrd^  in  respect  la  the  (v^ient  pc^od,  .T\^e 
outwatdiq)lendoarof'theempiie*wa8  yet  cc^isklerable,  but  the 
progress  of  decay  Was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
tlieir  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  tr^i- 
fiien^  (rf*  the  crusaders.    The  enqierors,  though  on  many  ac 


^Hm  iutSij  now  on  the  tfmne  of  Grovt  Bnluii  bear  tba  wmmmi'^ 
Qui^  and  asajtamiM  6om4llP  j^i^atph*  hiMiqpoken  U,^       , ,  ;  i  > 
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^I^inta  t^ef  Wl^i^  ^i^c<je^  to  die  i^ntbad^rs^^yed  dmtdfft  thchr 
power,  and  betvveeh  them  two  pa^6kid^  the  sottlievs  of  the 

*  'cross  became  thedupes  and  the  victims  of  tWr  policy.  The 
'  weaknedd  of  the  empire  was  seen,  when  OoAstantinopie,  its 

capital,  was  takeft  by  a  haiidful  of  French  and  Vm^ae^ 

•  cru^elrsj  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  eisty  years. 

Within  the  lirrtits  of  the  pt^feaem  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors  sat  6n  the  throne^  of  the  East,  besidels  tlie  five  French  or 
Lotia  erop^nns  who  reigned  at  Conatanttnople,  During:  the 
rfeign^f  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nke,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michs^el  Palseologus,  1261,  that  Ckm^ntino- 
.rie  was  recQvered  hy  the  Greeks,  from  Its  Latin  conquerors. 
When  the  .former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the«eat  of  the  empire,  Paleeologus  was  found 
'  possessed  of  the  requidte  ambition.  Favoured  by  oirddmstan- 
ces,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  accomplished 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of'  the  venerable  Roman  dp- 
minipn  was  destined  y^  longer,  to  be  held  by  the  successors 
of  the  gceat  €oBstantine»  .  .  ...    , 

■  {  The  designsr  of  ^l«ok>gu8  were  p^moted  by  the  Genoese^  ihe 
tiv^s  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  b^en  gradaaily  dmen 
from  their  last  possessions  inl^hfaoe ;  and  ett  a  time  when  the  bhi- 
ve^t  of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  alisent  from  the  city,.-a 
genen&I  of  Palceologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gales:  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  it,  parUy  by  a  subterranean  passfige' into  the 

•  centre  of  the  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  ia  dismay,  escap- 
ing' to  the  sea-shore,  wasconveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of 'his  life  in  vainly  atteoipting-to  rotise  the  Ca^olic  powers  to 
join  in  his  restoration.  *.  !> 

No  names  besides  Paloeologus  are  muqh  distinguished,  except 
those  of  Alexis  Coimi^nt^  aind  hl9  son  John  Alexis.  The  one  was 
an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaders 
abundantly. -eyin^.  Xbe  pt^er,  with  tal^U,  united  mo^  worth, 
and  seemed  by  nis  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  AntoninW 

Th^  lametitable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  yiamed  Andrbrtlctis,  Is  woirlh 

'recording,  as  it  shews  how  laue^  the  Wicked^  indeath^  sometimes 

feelithat  they  iieed  "the^  dii^ae  mercy.    The .  buteherieft  of  An^roiM 

*  cts 'lad.  wearied  the  piafience  of  thie  citizens  pf  Constantinople 
Tb^y  xose  eji^masse  gainst  him,  head^  by  Isaac  An^lus.  In  th'eii 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  isuc^essiveiy /his  teSh,  his^hah-,'^ 
^er,  ahd  a  hand ;  and  beitrg  suspended  for  three  days,  every  penon 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  mark  of 
'idfenioos  W'bnrtal  ct«^l^,  tiU-atieiratfa  tWoitaliaiis,  out  of  oiercy 
or  rage,  plunffhigthefarKwords into Ms'hodyyreleaM: him  AifQBiall 


IM 

kmavn  pwnidiBMBt  Dtorinln  Hus  kng  ted  etcnM^ittiiig  tortnii^ 
*^IJ^  hava  nercy  on  m^^'and  ^' Why  wttt  thou  break  &bniae4 
reed!"  were  the  oat/ woras  th«t escaped  hi»'raouth.  Ourpityfev 
the  mfta^  seen^s  ahnoet  to  abeoifo  oar  hatred  of  the  tyrant 

.*.    -SARACENa  *'•■    • 

32.  The  emfnre  pf  the  Saracens,  before  tlife  conclusion  6f 
this  period,  was  destined  tp  be  no  more.  Their  history  Is 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the. crusa4es.  The  ener* 
gietf  of  fanatic  tiurope^'were.exected  against  the  followers  ci 
the  prqphet^  with  «6me  intervals,  n^rly  two  centuries,  and 
terrible  was  the  d^trudtion  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king 
dom  of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origin 
nateii  from  the  crusades,  lasted,  not  ^uite  a  century  sbA  a 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, hut  a  shcNTt  time.  In  a  few  years  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  eaat.  swept  over  the  regjpns  which  the  Sara^cens  had.  con- 
(juered,  and  blotted  out  their  name  from  theliet  of  empires. 

Thia  event  occurred  1258  years  A.  G.  From  the  pkae  of 
our  last  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca* 
li[iius  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  rdgned  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  w;as  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  ih6 
time  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  wei^e  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  .who  after  a  few  assaults,  took  Bagdad^ 
which  contained  imfnen$et  richies,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  hy  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caliphs. 

i  Of  one,  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  that  heqaitted  life  with  such 
extreme  recret^  tliat  when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
court,  and  all  his  treasures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  it  were  in  a  view ; 
and  after  h^  had  considered  au  these  objects,  observed,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power  so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  ray  disorder  one  single  lO^rain,  nor  to  prolongr  my  life 
only  for  a  moment"  He  then  eOdchi^  his  reflection  with:^^e  Joi* 
loMring  remarkable  words.  "Unhappy  is  the  person  who  spends 
his  time  in  amassing  those  tlungs  which  he  must  leave,  aod  does 
sot  make  the  principd  objtet  of  regahl,  that  Being  in  whom  all 
Ihings  are  to  be  found." 

The  reign  of  Ai  Moktafi  must  have  been  remarkable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  maiy  prove.  A  man  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  One  of  his  nol^les  ofiered  to  give 
him  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  coin  (or  his  release,jto  whicli  ^e 
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crilpk  repHisd^  <<piit  eMker  nlaii^^ujlf^  of  fthe^une  «fiMe,  iftlttj^ 
|Kywer,andI  wMl  give  jtm  tenthoudsnd llnr  I  am  eadiemdy  aindoliii 
l»£l«v  m.y  dominioDS  of  ihe^  ptii»ofiioci«ty<.^  * '      :  >  ^ 

The  later  critpfaSyin  Ite  dedine  <tf  tli6  SririKeii  em^b^  wefe  fi6l 
the  warlike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  They 
thought  only  of  securing  thebr  ea^  atidf  pleasure.  Moetasem,  abore 
spoken  of,  exceeded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  WheD 
^e  speared  in  pujblip,  he  i^aually  wore  4 veiL^  more  ieffec^nilly 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un« 
Wortfiy  to  look  at  hhn.  On  those  o6casioii^  riothjiic:  could  exceed 
the-eagemess  of  ^le  tetiltitttde  to  see  h^hn,  by  dh>wding  th^  streets, 
md  hiring  the  whidows  andhfekwrnes^  Mi  tlie.m^istexiortiitant  prices* 
The  manner  of  his  death  w^s  dj^gradiog  ataddistreasing'  in  the  ex* 
treme^  an<l  Hulaki  dcssigned  it  as.  a  punishnient '  of  his  pride. 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  vjew  of  the  sapie  po- 
pY^ace,  ^c  cruel  Tartar  caus^  the  wretched  c^iph  to  be  dragged, 
eonteed  In  a  leatker  bagi  tm  he  expired. 

CHINA- 

33.  In  &e  history  of  China,  the  presentt  period  incTudes  a 

Crt  both  of  the  nineCeenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dyna^es  of 
r  enq)eror8«  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  c(»nt>ri8ed-se- 
veataen  emperoro.  It  was  diHing  this  period  that  the  cele^ 
hrated  Genius  Khan,  and  his  successors,  establii^ed  thUir 
dominion  in  China.  Heading;  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  deem  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Khan,  in 
1209,  anterad  China,  poured  orer  the  northern  provinces,  and 
oompelled  th^n  tOBubmii  to  his  authority:  Kublay,  his  son, 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  enteredon  his  father's  con- 
quests HI  this  country,  and  reigned  fcx  a  time  over  the 
northern  provinces. 

Li*tflongv  and  his  three  sons  and  a  ni^^bew,  in  iduccesaion, 
werethe  huBt  sovereigns  of  tho  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  Kublay 
(more  probably  a  aescendant  of  his)  brought  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  and  that  with  the  nineteenth 
dyibai^/eiided,  in  &ct,  the  Chinese  dominion  untS  the  year 
1867 

Kublay  had  the  wi^m  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs*  Thia 
procedure,  together  wHh  the  general  excdtnic^  of  his  diarac- 
ier,  entirely  reconciled  the  people  to  the  Tartar  sway,  so  far 
as  they  were  brought  under  it. 

fThe  Sfegid  IVurtars,  who  ccmquered  Chma.  were  a  wandering 
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nuse^  taui  given  to  arms.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  tbeir  ooo- 
quests  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  history.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Uiirteeiith  century,  Genghis  Khan  orerran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  hn 
SODS,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  of  Ciimnany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Tartars,  have  sprung  the  conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  re- 
volutions in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  just  named,  the  Turks^ 
who  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
Mabmond,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  in 
the  tenth  century.  After  Grenghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer> 
lane,  tlie  scourge  of  the  Turl^,  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  the  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

lyistingtiished  characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelard,  a  scholastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mogul,  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  English  historian. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Rc^er  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher. 

§  1.  Abelard,  was  bom  in  Brittany,  1079,  aiid  liecame  eulebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  *if  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  twelfth  century,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  hjs  persoDd  and 
mental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  noturioiis  fuUings  relale  to 
his  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  cotisiinuriate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accompiisbt^  fc  male,  to 
their  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  sbc  never  would 
acknowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress,  to  that  of  a  wife.  Their  subsequent  oondiicl  eventually  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  deg ree^  tlmt  they 
hired  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  ghameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built,  the  unfor- 
tunate Heloise  finally  found  a  refuge,  where  she  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
cie  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  languished  during  the  decline  Oi 
life,  under  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  the  uncle  of  Heloise,  he  forgot 
that  she,  once  vurtuous,  had  sacrificed  her  name,  honour,  and  hap* 
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^  I  to  Ms  ptaniDn.  The  poem  ^Pope,ini)dik^  lieo^ebnite» 
the  loves  of  Ab^rd  and  Hdbise,  is  a  b.illiant,  but  Gorrapting  {mto* 
diK^kMvaad  not  even  the  hard  can  soften  the  features  of  deformity, 
which  maik  the  character  of  Abelard  in  this  partictdar. 

The  writings  of  Abelard,  are  mosti^r  on  si]d)jects  of  thec^gy  or 
iogxc 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  Under  king  John 
lie  was  made  cancm  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln^  and  arch- 
deacon of  Oxfoid.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  style. 
Smne  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  for  their  sprightlhwss. 
He  imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anaoreon.  He  was  a  facetious 
companion. 

8.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  un- 
der the  emperor  of  Morocco.  H»  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
wnatics^  and  aistrology,  was  very  ext^fudve,  and  to  this  was  added 
Unr  tteory,  raU^r  than  the  mctice,  of  medicine.  After  bdng  pro* 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  office  of  Jud^  in  Corduba,  ajid  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powers  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
calumniated  him,  and  through  their  eflbrts  he  was,  for  a  tune,  sus- 
pended and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  len^  to  all  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1200. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophic^  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  His  medical  works 
are  scarce,  and  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  being  pursued  hyr  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  it 

FYom  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  coftqueror.  In  the 
Space  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  render- 
ed himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valour 
of  his  arms.  He  died  in  1227.  leaving  his  vast  dommions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  properly  divi- 
ded among  his  four  sons. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  m  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing 
erudition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  un- 
known as  an  orator  and  poet.  His  abilities  and  well  known  integri- 
ty, fltled  him  for  the  work  in  which  he  so  zealously  engaged,  of  re- 
forming the  monasteries,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  His  great 
production  was  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  from  the  creation  to 
William  the  ConqueroTi  and  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  1^. 
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Wifli  HeniT  m.  he  was  familiarly  acquainted ;  yet  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  seems  not  to  be  al  all  tinged  with  flattoj, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

6,  Th.  Aqumas;  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  familyi 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Armgon  and  Si(nly.  His  inclination  to 
embrace  an  ecclesiastical  life,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  mo(,her« 
She  eren  confined  htm  Wo  years  in  her  castla  fiut  escafHDff  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  appea|)ed  at  Paris,  reading  pubtic  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity prolessor  to  several  nnivensities,  and  al.  last  settled.  «t  Nicies, 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  invited  him  to  the  Council  ofLronSj  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
join  the  pontiff  near  Terracina,  7th  March,  1274,  in  his  50th  year. 
Aqninas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  inostiy  upon  Uieological  su%- 
je^  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  emdidon. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  writingi^  very  little  of  sound  j  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  Ixmi  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequence  ^  ^nd  as  he  was  libe- 
rally sopported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
advancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprehensions  of  his  age,  he  wassuspectol  and  accu- 
sed of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  order,  actuated  by  jealousy  and 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  works  refected  from  their  library,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned,  and  during  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
titary  connnement.  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Opus 
MajuB,"  or  his  Great  Work.  After  being  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  friends,  he  «})ent  the  remainder  of  his  11^  in 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford.  ^  He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mip4  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  thq  disc<^ 
verie^  which  have  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  inown.  His  knowledge  of  matiicmatics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  ^e  calendar,  and 
his  i^an  for  correotmg  it  was  adc^ted  by  C^^egory  XIII.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,^  with  the  laws  of  o^ 
tics,  and  with  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquabitance  with  chemis- 
try was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
to  above  eighty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  publkhed;  and  some 
preserved  in  manuscript,  jn  the  libraries  of  £urorpe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
gant and  nervous  style,  and  was  always  accurate  m  his  observatioua 
on  nature. 
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PERIOD  VII. 

37ke  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
founding  of  the  Turkiah  Empire^  1299  years  A.  C,  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  1453  years  A,  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  Empire  of  the  Turks,  claims  the  notice  of 
history,  from  the  important  consequences  connected  with  its 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  of  class^al 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishment 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C.  under  Ottoman  or  Qthirian,  the  first  Sultan. 

{  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwek  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  .which  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  Pannonia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljukide  Turks, 
founded  an  einpire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  became 
independent.  The  Turks  embraced  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  Of  Iconium. 
Fonning  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Byrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  firom  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  principal  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazei  I., 
Mahomet  I.,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
rafts,  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  iatQ  Thrace,  and 
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tei/i  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe-  Orchaii  cr©t 
ttted  the  order  of  JanizaTie%  tlirtugli  as  tkey  were  more  completely  or* 
pnized  by  hm  awcctjssor,  Amura^  thia  metitution  is  generally  aitrl^ 
mi&l  U)  the  latter. 

B^jazet  I.,  the  successor  of  Amu  rat,  purposed  to  tiesiege  the  r^pi- 
lal  of  the  Greek  empire  in  form,  but  lie  was  suddeiily  forced  to  de^ 
fend  himself  aguirist  Tamerlane.  Tamerlana  or  Timer-bek,  wsm  ^ 
prkce  of  the  Clabec  TarUirs,  and  a  descendant  from  Oeugislqan. 
Harmg  conquered  Periia  and  most  of  the  East,  hewa^  inviled  by  the 
enemies  of  Bfijazet,  to  protect  them  against  ihe  Ottoman  power,  U^ 
ffladly  accepted  tlic  mvilatioUj  and  havmg  met  ilie  Turk,  he  totally, 
Mealed  him,  and  made  him  prisoner  The  battle  of  Angoriaj  wliare 
the diieftaina  fought^  is  a  famous  one  in  history*  Nearly  l,0O0jO0Q 
of  mmi  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slain.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  .suspeud^id  by  this  event,  Baja- 
let  was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  ho  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Amoral  ILj  Ihe  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Coi^i 
stantiaopte^  but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  denoted  hitnESolf 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty j  led  him  into 
a  war  witli  the  Poles^  in  which  he  was  signally  victorloiia.  Ho  left, 
bis  dominions  to  kis  son  Mahomet  IJ.^  surnamed  tlie  Gieat,  kiMiwn 
h  history  na  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire,        |*^    ^ 

ITALIAN  STATjaS.       ' 

2.  Italy,  in  the  £i0pqira4«e  St ats:]»  of  MHbich  it  consisted 
during  thid  period,  and  subaequently,  appe^tfa  a^ain  aa  the. 

:e  of  history.     The  principal  Mates  were  Venice,  Elorence^ 

aples,  ^cily,  the  poseessions  of  the  Church,  Gelnoft,.  Par-^, 

ma,  and  9>  few  others.     Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  h^n 

pceviousjy  founded,  hut  they  existed  in  their  oooet  flourishing; 

OQnditioo,  during  the  present  p^od. 

.  3.  Venice  haq  hec^me  considerahle  ia  the  ninth  ceixtury^ 
Aft^rjlFjtrd,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastera  emperor,  Ale^au^ 
confirmed  toi  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dahl3kati€^  and  Croatia, 
which  hsid  been  conquered  by  their,  arms.  They  mibduedl 
also  Yerano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Epinis,  they  acquired  that  Island; 
in  additionu  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  were  thefpdiai-.' 
cipid'  merchants  of  the  world,^^  bat  tb^t  trade  was  goeatly^ 
diminished  by  the  discovery  of  ^her  Oapi&  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497.  iDuong. the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  conseqaenoa. 
of  their  warn  with  the  Turks,  they  lost. many  of  their  pMN 
sessions.  .  . 

{ The  |&>Uowing  ioeident  ia  the  Ven^iaii  histoi:;;^,4eserve^  ^  p|ur- 
ticular  notic^  .  3iaui^.  the  tbirty-pinth  ^oge^  or  cji^ef  naagistrpte  ,ff^ 
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tflfe*i*pibrtc,  was  }!m>lt^in  a  wacr  ^tt  PV^ttic  ,BiarbM*o»s^  JWJm 
whose  persecution  thb  Fo^  had  tietifed  to  Venice.  •  Th^V^etianS 
di^tched  emba^d^rs  to  the  en^petor,  who  ahs^^i^  ihem  in  a 
Tag&  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  thePpp^^  bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  ffevenged,— would  briilg  his  army 
before  theit  city,  and  fix  his  victorious  sta^daM  m  th^ir  tnarkei 
place,  whi^h  should  float  in  t!te  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  With  this  awAil  ines^tage,  and  ft  was 
aEgreed  to  equip  a  fKidei  wi^  all  expedition^  and  prepare  for  repellmg 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thus 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventy- 
five  wJlics,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  haste, 
ftiet  mis  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  tbe  enemy's  ves- 
0d8,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  con- 
tinued tfie  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  Th^  Pope  going  but  to 
meet  the  victorious  d6gey  present^  Mm  with  a  ring,  saying,^ Take, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion; Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogatir^ 
atid  subjected  this  element,  even  ail  a  husband  subjecteth  his-  wife.* 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  eaiiy  rose 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  centu- 
ries. It  W4S  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  the  dose  of  this  period,  the  fieumly  of  the  MedicW 
arose,  and  shed  a  splen<!bur  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

6.  Naples,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  war 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  its^  king,  a^ 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequendy  imited  in 
ot|e  government,  and  as  often  separated  from  each  other. 
They  were  the  seat  of  kmg  Wars  between  the  French  and 
Oeniums  on  the  (me  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtathed  possession  of  ^  kingdoms. 
•  «.  The  Estates  of  Uie  Church,  which  inclucle  the  miiidie 
portions  of  ItUy,  were,  during  the  pre^nt  period^  greatly  in- 
volved in  controversies.  Tire  rival  claims  for  superiority  be^ 
tween  the  popes  and  enfiperors^  stHI  ccmtinued.  Hfonry  VIL, 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Home, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Church.  He  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  place,  by  ^ 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  from  Uome  to 


Doge  of  Venice  espousing  the  sea.    P.  166. 


Telly  shooting  the  apple  from  his  son's  head.     P.  180. 
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Ayi^^mm.  This  was  done  by  pope  Clement  V*,  1309,  on  ao 
count  of  lieing  so  much  molested  by  ihe  imperial  faction.  la 
the  absence  of  tliis  pope  frona  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  maa 
of  mean  fKirentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  bu- 
preme  anthorityj  in  1347.  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year  •  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  wo^ 
removed  back  to  Romej  by  pope  Gregory  LX-  AHer  hia 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  cfntended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Tliree  separate  facliona  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinali,  having  elected  three  gjeparate  pope^,  the 
emperor  Sigiamund  judged  this  division  of  the  C?hurch  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interfereoccj  to  reconcile  all  diflerencesj 
and  establbh  his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pontiffs,  and 
Darning  a  fourthj  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  tins  di- 
visibn  of  ihe  papacy,  tUe  great  scliism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genda»  the  stncieni  Liguria,  beeatne  a  republic  in  953. 
The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  &UIan.  They 
continually  revolted  tf>  ^be.  French,  and  returned  again  (o 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till^  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Doria  r^tored  liberty  to  his  native  country. 

§  The  Genoese^  next  to  tfee  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
commercial  people  m  Europe,  The  city  of  Genpa,  was  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. , 

'/•';;>■' 'francr!  .'  .''"'.,  '^  ",   .. 

Cdpetian  ita^^^eJ    JDranch  .,  , 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  ihe  Pair,  on  the  throne  bf 
France,  was  Louis  X  snmamed  Hutin,  (the  wrail^fer,) 
1314.  He  wdsa  priiice  df  a  /weak  atnd  irresolute  character, 
and  reigned  but  a  few  ip6j|ths!  '  A  son,  bom  aAer  his  death, 
was  acknowledged,  bsut  lived .  oi^y  four,  days^  Upon  this 
event,  Philip  V.  the  Long,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne.    His  was  a  short  rekn  of  five  years: 

§Philip  y.  was  notorious  for  ^ms  persecution  of  the.fews/,  andylu 
fmr^.of  all  Ibreignelis  whaiesid^  within  his  dfliriiniwi,  and  ro- 
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fused  ta  embmepchmtianityt    The  Jews  were  accused  of  hai&g 

,  po'taoned  the  WeUs  iind  springs  of  water, 

,.  9'  PluUpkaviiig  no  otlier  tUau  fe.male  issue,  wus  succeed- 
ed, 1322,  by  liis  bmUicr,  Charles  IV-j  ihe  Fair*  His  reign 
was  unfortiiziately  ehortj  for  he  was  a  wise  and  upright 
priiice.     He  left  i^o  son  liehiii,d  him, 

§  Act^ording  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  the  Freoeh 
Uifone, 

10,  The  throne  now  devolved  6n  Philip  VL  of  Valois, 
cou^  to  th^%te  king,  1328.     Edward  III.  of  England, 

'  htrwe^er,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  nidthcFj  Isabella,  who 
w*as  a  daaghter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  He  enforced  his  claim 
hf  tirms;  but  Philip  being  acknowleiigetl  aud  supjjorled  b^ 
tfife' French  nation,  retained  tlie  sceptrej  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  famous  battle  df  Cresay,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  Wars  -^^hich  tliese  rival  pretensiona 
created,  the  English  were  at  fir^t  victorious. 

Phihp  was  vain,  obstinate^  and  of  a  Uinited  capacity,  arid 
died  after  *r^tt  of  twerity-two  yeats!    '  ^'    '    *' '  *  '' 

..  .  f  laitheiiludst'of  Msiosoet,  jPhiiip  wad.gftBitifiediii1th»tiiee^ssi<>n  of 
thi^;pypy4niQ§  pf.JQav^hln^/jl.  t^ei  e<^4itfoa;iQf  whick  wii%> *that Hie 

'  eldest  son,,  the  presumptive  heir  9f  the  prpwn,  fij^ouidbe  styled  Dau- 
phin, and  bear  the  arms'  of*  the  province.  .      <    . 
It;was^  the  I'eigii  tiF  this  prince,  that  a  g^iieral' jilagiife,  sinrpa^ 

« 'iig'  in'itg  harfiiti  whatever  baiides  thel  l-eniotest  history  can  (Urnii^ 

Jcatagpiyjii  the  space  of  elglkte^nKHitiis,;  not  only  France^  but 
every' part  of  the  Jajown  .wofld.  It  bf^kp,  owt  ia  the  a<^rthe]:ii  p^ 
^,  ^-^.t .    •       s<—    .•         . '.        ^.       and  Europe.    In  the 

I  thirds  of  the  Inhab- 
.  terrific  e^rthquak^ 
which  swallowed  tip  Whole!  cities. "  '  ^  '  '  '      J  -    »^ 

11  John  11.,  sumamed  the  Gpodj ,  succeeded  his  father,  1350. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  pritace.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,000  men,  Agftiast  the  Bl^ck  Prince,,  he^  wae  defeated  by 
the  latter  tvnlli  a' far  inferioi:  number,  in  the  signal  battle  of 
iPoiotieife,  aiidmadd  pfrisoritn    .t.  '  f-    i'   '    /^5 

( /li  ^Wl^  oa^ir^  in  tni^ilhi*(o  jicmdon,  and.  asftet  hariiig  been.Sfe- 
.^n^.bc9|>tivity,foiir  years^  was  f>fei^^  tp  return  to  Eranqe 
'  lipori  ceding  several  important  places  to  the,lSnglish.  He,  howsever 
•  Ti*iti6d  liOndbn  'a§;aiti,  ot  ac^jount,  as  t$'  supjkwea,  of  a  paia^on  whic^ 


-he^hlwi  ^ceive^  forith^  comitess  of  ^Mmry.    He  died  very  aodn 

12.  The  Dauphia  as^medilhe  admiiadstffajtion,  during.the 

.iCap^yity  qf  t«be^ki«g.j  w9dy^aj^iQ4e»th      |he  kttcr^iSW^eed- 

edito  OKeithfilne^iimder  ittla««»^    of  Ghaiie^  Yi  the^in. 
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Had  it  Hot  been  for  this  prince,  France  Wild  moet  probably 
have  fallen  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  his 
Teign,  the  French  re-conquered  almost  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
delicate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  possessed  a  library  of  severed  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

{It  was  through  Da  Guesclia,  acdelnrated  general,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  be  Constable  of  Frano%  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  English  during  thirty  years,  began  to  b^t  the 
latter  in  turn. 

13.  Charles  VI.,  styled  the  Well  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeck.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  fhiled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occurred  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  regency  necessary.  In  the  mkist  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
menKNrable  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  consequence  of  tim 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  witlun 
two  months  of  each  other. 

§  Charles  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
toidiotisoL 

The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
sisted oi  1287  sail,  of  which,  sixty  were  ships  of  the  lina  In  the 
centre  was  a  wooden  city,  haying  a  diameter  of  3000  paces,  prch 
fided  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  constructed  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
[Heces,  in  a  day ;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgings  for  the  troops, 
when  they  shoidd  be  lahded.  The  wreck  only,  ofthis  s&igular  city,^ 
reeehed  the  British  shore. 

Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VL,  to  lunuse  that 
monarchy  and  to  relieve  hUn  from  the  melancholy  which  followed 
ais  alienation  of  mind. 

14.*^  Charles  VII.,  sumamed  the  Victorious,  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers,  1422,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  infant  Henry 
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VI.,  was  crowned  at  Pari%  through  the  agency  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  the  English  regent  of  France,  This  competi- 
tion issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operation  un- 
dertaken by  the  English,  was  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a  jdace  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  delivcjrance  of  France 
from  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pret^iding  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  aX 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

§  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  domestic 
of  a  tavemkeeper.  Presenting  herself  to  the  council  of  Charles, 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Dauphine,  she  declared  that  God  bad,  in 
a  revelation,  apprised  hevthat  ^e  royal  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronounced 
her  mission  to  be  supernatural ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  in  complete  armour,  headed  the  troops. 
A  white  pdfrey  bore  her  gaUy  to  the  scene  of  combat ;  while  on 
her  banner  was  displayed  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
Engli^,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  h^.  The  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  suc^ 
ceeded.  The  impulse  which  her  heroi^m  excited,  enablea  Charles 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  services,  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heirs  and 
descendants.  After  she  had  eflbcted  the  object  of  the  mission,  she 
requited  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service,  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  her  presence.  At  the  siege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner;  and  being 
tried  by  the  English  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned. 
Tills  sentence^  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  When  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong  her  tortutes,  a  scaffolding  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  with  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  flames  required  a  con- 
siderable tune  to  penetriite  to  her  body,  which  was  graduaUy  con- 
sumed. ' ' 

The  tide  of  fortune  turnings  against  the  English,  they  lost 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
migny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles,  Uiey  lost  Piuis  itself. 
In  the  southern  'dominions,  however,  the  French  arnnd  were 
paralized,  for  a  time,  by  the  brave  Talbot,  an  illustrious  Eng- 
lish warrior.    His  death,  and  the  fatal  dbputes  between  tbfi 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  placed  the  whole  of  the 
French  monarchy,  with  the  excq)tion  of  Calais  and  Greignes, 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  1450. 

{  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hastened  by  the  undntifnl  and  im- 
Batond  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  b^  poiscm.  This  wasdisoovered ;  but  the  king  was 
so  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  noiui^meat,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  supportjife. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reign,  in  a  general  ■•- 
sembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility^  rqfiresrenting  the  Galilean  diurdi. 
Bsaim  was^  tocheck  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Family  of  Planidgenet — Branch  of  Lancaster. 

14i  Edward  IL,  sumamed  of  Csemarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the.  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
sers. Yet  his  ini^ensive  disposition,  joined  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respeot,  b»  well  as  commiseration.  Het 
made  wfur  on  the  Scots,  but  wae  terribly  defeated  Jjy  Robert 
Bnice,  in  the  battle  of  Bapnockburn*  In  consequence  of  this 
batde,  the  latter  was  estfl^dished  on  the  throne  of  Scotland| 
1314.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  <rf  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  wMthless  w<Mnan,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested by  the  peojde,  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign.  Edward^ 
&t  last,  fella  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera^ 
Uy  perished. . 

§  It  was  in  6bedi€»ice  to  his  Ikth^sd3rmg  request,  that  Edward  m- 
vaded  Scotland.  He  marehed  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  immense  force  with  only  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  latter  was  however  advantageoiisly  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  Hght  flank,  a  morass  his  left,  and  to  screen  his  front,  he 
bd  dng^deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes^  and  eovlBred  them  with 
turfl  The  Engli^,  confident  in  ihw  aupenor  numbers,  rushed  for* 
Ward  without,  precaution.  ■■  Their  cavalry  was  entangled  in  the  pits, 
ttieir  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  pouring  through  the 
openings,  scattered  on  every  side  slaughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threw  down  their  arms  and  fled^  and  were  pursued  \&  the  tB^ 
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oX  Berwick.    The  defful  ol  Edward  sunk  kirn  in  the  estimation  o( 
his  subjects, 

The  most  fkmoits  of  his  favourites,  were  Gaveston,  and  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  pmmiaded  the  king  to 
recal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  parliament,  at  leng^ 
flred  her  aftctioni  on  Mortimer,  a  powtrfol  baron.  Abreaokflooa 
&ilk)wed  between  her  and  the  Spene^rs,  and  ffoing  over  to  France 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
Enehoid,  that  on  her  return  with  some  French  tiroops,  she  made  her 
hud[)aiid  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  grown  in  fovour  ol 
M«  son,  ^en  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,[he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who,  wkh  infinite  barbarity,  thnist 
a  red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  until  he  was  internally  consumed^ 
I%ese  wretdies  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen* 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
r^ency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of.  government,  hanged  Mortimer  at  Tyburn,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  Kfe. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tibn,  and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van- 
quished the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
dde  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  13S8,  Edward,  ha\Tng 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  a^  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  first  in  female  succession j 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (sincie  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpoecj  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. 

During  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  battles 
of  Oressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictiers,'  in  1366^  The  battle  d 
Cke&sy  was  fought  between  Phil^,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Philip  amounted  to  one  hundred  tboi^smd 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  batr 
tie  of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  the  Black  Prince,  and 
ELing  John  of  France.  The  former  conotmanJed  orily  six- 
teen thousand  no^.  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  mimbeti^ 
the  English  obtaiRed  a  decided  victory  in  both  en^a[gements. 
The  heroism  pf  the  Black  Prince  hag  rendered  hU  name  evd 
fa^upia^iQ^apalB^f  war,.  .    ;    .-        i  .  < 
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twelve  huodred  Freocli;  knigbttf,  foQrt6e9i;h«ndred  ge^tl^niei],  fow 
thownad  men-at-arms^  beisidea  about  thirty  thousand  of  au  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  tlie  ptodigfous  felaughtefoiFthe  French; 
Among 'the  ibrmer,  there  dnlVfeb  one^^sqnire^-  and  three  knighti| 
•nd  an  incsondidendbi^  ntih^i^vf  prirdte  mes»  i  •        - 

hk  the  liiattle  of  Ppletiers,  the  Frei^h  kmg  waa  taken  priso|ieiri 
and  afterwards  Was  led  by  the  Prince  pf  Wafesj  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don.    He  was  treated  with  the  ^eat^  courtesy  bjy  his  conqueror: 

Ed>vaTd,  during  his  absence  in  France,  left  his  queettj  Philippa,  witM 
the  care  of  the  realm.  Attacked  by  th»  JsddCs,  who  iniMed  Boglsad 
soon  ,^der  the  ba^Jft  of  Crepy,  she  entirely  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
ham. David,  their  king,  who  had  expell^' JMward  Baliol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  ^om  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  tinie  with  Jung  John  in  Londpn. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  correqpohil  with 
the  early  part  <jf  it.  Thf  tide  of  siicciess  turned  against  him 
in  Prance,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  ahroswi,  h'B 
felt  the  decay  of  Ms  ^ujhoritj  at  home.  His  age  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  ai^  to  conaplete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  di^  after  a  lipjgeripg  illness,  in  his^fprtjc^ 
sixth  y^ar*  N^y^r  had  king  a  notpre  iUustripus  son,  and. 
sever  did  a  nation  faa^e  greater  cai»e  to  felicitate  itself  ia  the 
prospect  of  hating  ^tJdianKKid  of  heiviiflm  And  vitttie  for  its 
soverei^.  Tb0  bid  fci^g^  did  not  fctag=  survive  thfe  tnefeincho- 
ly  occurrence.  TJ.e  died  in  137t, 'in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  lhe.4ftyrfeist  of  his  reign/  -i   ./. 

The  English  nattfinn  has  ever  iftken  pride  inits  Edipirard 
in.,  and  recurred  to  his  teign/  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  ii4 
its  annals.  {TPbp  ^plendbur.of  his  foreign  victories,  and  th0 
tranquiiUiy  and  efficiency  of  his  domestic  governme»t,'^tamp 
tbe  iitipressidil  (^  gi^e^tness  on  his  niind.  But  the  moral  pu* 
rity  of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  vicars  with  France 
and  Scotlaind,  are  ppte  than  questionable. 

17.  Richard  ;ll.,  mm  of  the  JPlfW/k  Prijfice,  succeeded  to  th.^ 
throne,  1877,  at  the*  age  of  eleven  yearsi  He  was  unworthy 
of  hid  great  fitther,  '  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidi6usne»s^ 
andffensuajiity^^marked  his  character.  Jjis  kingdom  suffered 
bom  the  distractions  attending  a  regc^  ra^ority.  Thci  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  duJkes  of  Lanca^sr 
ter,  York,  eind  GloUc^d^¥,  w)io  secretly  directedthe  afi^tksoif 
die  tealn4  embroiled  all'  die  pubite  measorbs.    Ask  insurred** 
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tioD^  himded  by  Waft  TfkfVf  p^the/so^trmmAfkii'tLim^ 
fci  grcftt  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  convvleed  with 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  Iiostaities  witU 
Frauc^  an4  Scotland.  At  lengthy  dunng  the  king's  ab«eiice 
p  queUing  aainsunrection  in  Ireland^  Henry  .^X^ncaatqr 
rose  in  open  rebellion^  and  compelled  Richwd)  at  his  retxlm^ 
to  re^gn  the' sccptrij  into  his  nands.  The  pwrifttihent  <3on- 
iirmed  the  actj  and  the  king  was  soon  aftei:  privately  iassassi- 
nated  or  starved  to  deaths  Thus,  began  the  conten^on  oetween 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster^       •       i. 

~  $  'the  finances  of  the  .kingdom  were  eihaiisted  \iy  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  with  ItiSj  foreign  enemV;  As  rtolhing  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  fyurtd  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tii  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  femate, 
above  fifteen  years  of:  age.  But  the  mid^  of  the  pepi^e  were  nn- 
iavourably  disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo* 
cracy  gaining  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  ih  the  mouths  oi 
the  multitude  J'  .  .  ? 

•^  When  Adam  delVd  and  five  8f)an;      •  '  '    '  '         • 
;tniei«  was  then' the  gientleiittin.'' 

Besid^  the  Injustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  t'he  poor  were  obff sed  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rfeh,  waw  apparent  to  eVefy  body.  WhiJki 
the  dharacternfthemeasore  was  viewed  im^kia  li^it,  tfaeTigMrow 
Btaoner  in  which J^  ;wa^y^i)>|ea4^Be?i|i^  UMfiip|M?r^l>l^*!  >  j 
f  AntineideDli  whi(^  occupr^,  r^mMc^iug  the  wanton  conduct  of  a 
^x-*^Bitherery  in  the  faJn^y  of  a  blacksmilh^Voused  the  public  mind, 
and  hecariie  the  occasion  of  a  ^Mis  spread  insurrection^  The  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately*  perta<^  l^slsex  and  the 
Mghlottringeontfti^  .  The  ieadleraa^9|liw»gthe^  feigned  navies  of 
Wat  Tyka,  Jack  Straw^  and  Hob  Carter,  copan^tted  the  most  out- 
rageous violence  on  sucn  of  the  nQbility'  and  gentry  as  came  in  theiJr 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers' Oh  Bldckhcath,  fo^  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  fhey  bit^e  intio  London,  de|iMncU> 
log  Certain  tnunnmtles,!iiMA^were  ^mitedj  butio  iMuttievstaiiooft. 
thiwngtQin^wltaij^plimflerilheiCapi^l;    .       ;     ^      ,         ., 

At  this  juncture,  the  kmg^  slenderly  guarded,  met  .Tyler  at  the 
h^  of  a,  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  TyW  brder^^  ^ompimions  lo*  i«thre,till'  be  irhduld*  give 
tt^  signal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  ak)oe  ititO'  the'mifist  of  the 
foyal  retinue*  ;  Have  pe  deiaeane^  hiniself  info  insolent  a  nia|nif i;> 
that  Wal^nr^rth,  the  j^yor.of  tondbn^  in  a  fit  of  mdigpation,  drew 
his  sword  and  brought  Jiim  to  the  ground.  He  was  instanfly  dish 
patched  by  the  rest  ef  the  king's  attendants.  '  Richard's  presfenee  of 
ntmd  saved  himself  and  them  fromf  tito  meditated  revenge  of  the 
tontiaeecs.  Acoastmg  the  enraged  .mid^ude  with  an  a&ble  and 
ipjtiiqiiid  icq^teniuifie»>e^j^^  *«Whal;is  t^e,  ipfanjnft  of 


.wur4i8ordB|1 :  A«e  ym  mgtf,  my  gfH)(t  peofie^  m9>i  y#m*ipe 
U^pur  leader*    I,  your  king^  will  be  :yo^^  leader."  .    ,.,'..>. 

l*he  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  muliitudej'and  iTiey  im- 
plicitly folio  wed  the  king.  Leadlri  jf  iheih'  intd^  thb  Md^  Ijte  peieu^- 
bly  dismissed  them,  with  the  Battie'dittmnr  Wliieh  hfeld'b^iM'gftititcld 
to  their  fellowa  Thieae  cbart^ra,  komty&ic^  werq  |sk»oq  «Aer  iM^Ued 
iu  parliament.  '    . 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Richa^^  alter  he  was  depo^  and  ink- 
prisoned,  it  Was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  his  guards  feU  upon 
hlffl  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract^  and  dispaldied  liim  with  their  hal- 
berts.  But  if  i«  more  probable,  thai  he  w«s  starred  lo  deaili  hi 
prison,  for  after  his  body  #aB  exposed  in  public,  no  maits  of  vio- 
lence  were  found  upon  it 

The  particular  gtound  of  the  odntroversy  between  Che  houses  of 
Yoric  and  Lancaster,  was^  that  Eddiund  Mortimer  wins  the  true  hehr 
to  the  crown,  being  descend^  from  LiOkiel,  the  second  son  of  Bd- 
ward  III.,  whereas  Hemfyj  duke  of  IiancaMcr,<  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  was  the  son  of  Johnf  of  Glaunt,  the  Uuird  son  of  Bd- 
wardlU.  •      > 

17i  Henry  IT.,  was  the  title  'whit|^  tfte  duke  of  Lancastci 
assumed,  when  he  came  into  ppwer^  Ife  was  svirnf^med 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  ^^ign  isf  1400.  He  ^  was 
immediately  oppressed  \)y  fectioA  aqd  discontent ;  abd  as  a 
righteous  retributjoo,  he  felt  the  uneasin^  of  '^  thfs  head  tl^ 
wears  a  crown^"  A  rebellion,  raised, by  the  .^ad  of  Noilhum- 
berland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  l^ouse  of  Yqtk^  the  true 
heir,  on  the  throne,  first  required  his  attention.  Tlie  Scotch 
and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  ,m£^^content^,  but  iher 
united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  leiider, 
young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  namied  oh  account  yf  his  fiery 
temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field. 

{The  armies  on  this  occasion  Were^ nearly  equal  in  numbers^ cpii- 
sisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  m6U,  each ;  and  rarely  was  th^r^e  a 
battle  in  those  ^imes,  where  the  shock  was  nidre  terrible  or  more 
constant  Hieitry  exposed  his  pertK>n  to  all  the  d^ngemof  the  fiek). 
His  gallant  son)  the  prtnce^  of  WafeSi  who  a(l^ wards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  militar3(  exploits,  urged  <m  the  fiffht^witk  the  utmopi 
intrepidity,  andev^nawoiuid.which  he  received  in  the  face  with  i^ 
wrrow,  cotdd  not  oblige  him  tcj  iretire.  "Oii.  theottiei'  side,  Percy  and 
I>ottgki&  terrible  tiamcf'J  IsUpport^  1/heir  au^tent  renown.  But  ^illB 
the  armi^  were  eontetidiiig  tn<  tie  ntost  furiovs  ihamier,  the  deeih 
of  Percy,  by  aa  unlgi^ptwn  h^nv^'deicidefi  the  victory^  and  theja^* 
herente  of  the  king  won  the;  day.  ^.        ,  .  .    ..,., 

18.  A  seiiond  rebelljion,  headed  by  the  archbilsiiop  pf  Xork, 
was  quelled  by  the  ca|^talfp^nishmeat.of  its  author.  In  the 
veigDof  .tlu8.|iriBce^4ihe  woaai^sc  aim  was  unrightaouaijiiCX^ 
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-^wlrf  against  the  foBoWert  of  WfeWMfe ;  and  hietory  reoof<l^ 
the  shameful  fact,  that'  He^tylV.  was  the  first  English  tiiO- 
narch,  tliat  made,  the  relJLmon  of  bis  subjects)  an  offence  to  be 
ejqpiaM  by  thefeggot  ana.thescaffokl 

'Tlie  latt*r  part  of  his  Bfe  was  embitter^  by  the  extrera*i 
profligacy  of  his  son  Hejary,  prince  of  Wales^  who  afterwards 
.j^obly  discarded  the  vices  £^u  f^^^ 

-  §  The  foUo  wmg  parlicols^r  mm\9  a  reeital^  One  of  his  abandoned 
coB^mnioos  having  been  indicted  hefore  Sir  Wm.*  Qascoigne,  the 
diief  jualice^  the  yOUng  prince,  was  npl.  ashamed  t^  appear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give  himconntenaQice  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  bis  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  precaiwJed  to  insMlt  hii»L.on,bi8  tribunal.  Uut  Gaecoigne, 
toindfui  of;  l^i9^y(iwn  di^pity^  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry;  pensiWe  of  hi^  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order..  When  Uie^ag^ir  y/Bs  mentioned  to 
his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Happy  is  the  king  who 
lias  a  magistrs^te  suffiejeijtiyjcourageousi  to  ^eente  the  laws  upon 
such  an  offender;  but  slm  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chft^isenient"    '  ' 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  the  ajge  6f  fortjr-six,  ih  th6^  fourteenth 
year  of  hig  reiffn.  NbtwithstaVidirig*  distinguished  military 
talents  and  poutifcal  s^tffacity,  be  became  a  hiost  uhpopuinf 
sovereign.  "The  illegality oi  his  title/ 'jiiay  have  dis^ffect^ftf 
bis  subjects  towards  bis 'person  and  his  reigfci.'  He  felt  th^ 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  beanie  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  re- 
ligion, he  W8^  bigottefl  and  intolerant.  •     • 

19.  His  son;  Heiiry  T.,  ascended  the  tlironein  14I3.  Me 
laid  aside  bis  dissv. lute  habits^  as  already  intimated,  and  in*" 
formed  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  thai'they  hiust  enter 
on  a  siniilaf  rfcfortiiatipn,  if  they  Would  secure  bis  favour.  He 
'also  received  the  vjUe  ministers  of  hi;s  father,  who  had  diecfced 
his  riote,.  with  aJL  the  marks:  oi  esteem  aod  confidence^ 

Henry ^rly  ajttierted  by  arms,  thte  English  <5laim  to  France. 
Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  tJiat  kingdoin,  he  invaded 
i^,  .with  an  acqly  of  about  thirty  thousand  men>  and  with 
half  that  ftumt^i  defeatfKl  (he  Frepch  army^  amounting  to 
tfixty  thousand  lYien,  dn  the  ptaiots  of  rAgincourt.  His  own 
-fote  did  not  fbcceed  fivfe  hnndred^ttien,  while  that  of  the  French 
apiouqted  to  tw^nty-tyo  th<^usahd*iti  kill^  apd  prisoners. 
^^ Henry -drew  lib  his  arniy  on  a  "p^WDw'  grotitia,  between  two 
wrfods,  to  C0Vrt**«^  fliiilk,  WhI  patf^tly  eKpected  ah' attack;  liaving 
beto^  nuiqpsiMli  fagT'  tkeAudden  af^peumncei lof  ttas iFreneh,  in :e^t 
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hipe,  when  his  own  anuv  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  sickness  and 
fatigue.  Had  the  French  general  declined  a  combat,  the  English 
must  have  relinquished  the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  but  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  {proved  to  tl^e  EpglisU  so 
glorious  and  successfuL 

After  this  battle,  returoiag  to  England  to  recruit  l^s  forces, 
he  landed  again  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and  fought  his  way  to  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  waw  temiinated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  authority  of  regent. 
Triumphing  signally  over  his  enemy,  ofid  realizing  most  ot 
his  wishes,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  sununit  of  human 
glory.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  moet 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

I  Hie  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy— Charles,  the  French  king,  being  insane.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agre^  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  i^^hic^ 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero,  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  was 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field-*was  magnanimous^ 
generous,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  father  in 
religion. 

^.  Henry  VI,,  at  the  ag^  of  ten  months,  succeeded  hia 
fitther,  in  1422,  undefr  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  En^laud,  the  latter  for  France, 
Henry  was  crowned  Jdag  pf  Fr,^nce,  gt  iJie  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  oidy  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedfiud,  acting  as  regent  of  Fiance^  had  laid  siege  to  the 
pbce,  but  he  was  M\ged  to  raiBc  it  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  JoQ,|i  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Tlius  wqm 
Prance .  saved,  and  England  was  aftc^r wards  sLripped  of 
ilmost  e^yery  cwquest  it  }>ad  made  in  that  country, 

Wheaarriv,^  at  ad<ult, years,  Henry  proved  himself  to  be 
«nild  fMid  ipoffefts^v/e,  but  deficient  in  the  energy  which  h^ 
^omes  aspv^ign..  He  had  but  a  slender  capacity.  These 
defects  ia  the  kiag.|(vere  si^pplied  by  hm  que^n,  the  Jkmou^ 
H^^airel  of  Aijgou,  a  wo'W^  pf  E^^^^  laitais.  mnh^}qn^  and 
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heroism.      She  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  wars 
w>iich  distraOed  his  reign. 

The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  un- 
portahce,  and  was  quelled  only  after  considerable  Woodshed. 

§  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  France,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  at  the  head  ol 
1^,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  city  opened  its 
ffates  to  Cade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  his 
followers;  but  at  length  when  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  soldiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaught^.  Upon 
their  submission,  they  received  a  general  pardon,  which  was  after- 
wards annuUed,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  ca- 
pitally punished  for  their  rebellion.  ^   , 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir  to  the  ccown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  was  tlie  favourite  of 
the  nation ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Margaret;  and  was  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  lo  prison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

§  The  duke  of  York)  who  was  Ridiard,  son  of  Lionel,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  was,  however,  averse  to  violent  measures,  and  his  for- 
bearance, when  appointed  lieuteadmt  of  the  kingdom,  though  amia- 
ble and  unusual,  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
eommotions  which  ensued;  for  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  Richard  then  levied 
an  army ;  but  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  LanteiEister,  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period* 

GERMANY. 

.  21.  In  the  historjr  (rf  the  German  -Empire,  is  to  be  tm- 
ticed,  the  rise  of  the  House  oif  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  eftipire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  former  period^  viz.  12745,  when  Rodol- 
phus  of  rikpsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  wks  elected  emperot  trf 
Gt^i-many.  He  owed  hi^  elevirtioh  ta  the  jealousies  of  the 
electoral  princes,  ^hb  cpidd  not'  agree  in  the  cl«^ce  of  any 
one  of  themselves.  *  Th^  Ifiiig  of  Bohei^iaj  lo  Whtitn  Rodol- 
phus  had  been  ste^fardof  the  hisusehdtd,  could  hot*  endure 
(he  supr^macjrof^wforlner-ddjfjfeildeht    and  -refiislng  bUm 
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the  customary  h<»Dage  fen*  his  Germanic  posseseionsy  Rodol- 
phus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

When  Rodolphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
einpire  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  anarchy  and  factipn^ 
but  be  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  Be 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

{ He  demolished  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  where  in- 
fested the  country,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  marauders. 
The  following  anecdote,  among  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  liim  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon  af- 
terwards, took  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchange.  His  proposal  was  naturally  accepted,  and  he  sent 
the  hat  as  a  token  to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  money  which  a  merchant 
had  left  in  his  hands.  By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  recovered 
his  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Rodolphus  had  seven  beautiful  daughters,  by  means  of  whom,  he 
contracted  alliances,  whibh  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  him,  ex^ 
eept  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortune  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  a  fortune  which 
called  forth  the  observation,  "  that  Venus  was  even  more  favourable 
to  them  than  Mars." 

22,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperor  of 
Germany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son  ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke,  named  Albert  I.,  was  duly  raised  to  the  empire,  1298. 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledged 
Albert 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contrary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  father.  Several  of  the  Cantons  were 
his  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
whole  of  the  provinces,  to  his  don^nion,  and  erecting  them 
into  a  principaUty,  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss  revolted. 
The  cant<ms  of  Schewitz,  Uri,  and  UnderwaW,  which  always 
had  resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combiiied  to  assert  their 
freedom ;  and  a  small  army  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
n^n,  defeated  an  immense  host  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  pass 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rest  of  the  Cantims,  by  degrees, 
joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  after 
sixty  pitched  baUles  with  th^ir  enemies,  they  eflected  then 
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itek&OYti.  tt  was  the  iatHous  VTiUiani  TeD,  who  was  ihstru- 
m^iiUd  in  producing  this  resolution,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  country's  liberty. 

§  In  sobrie^  an  outline  of  history  as  is  attempted  in  tliis  work,  it 
will  be  iraposaible  to  include  a  ^arate  account  of  every  country. 
Several  of  the  smaller  ones  mtMt  therefore  be  noticed  in  the  account 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  bea  fitj^ee  to 
touch  on  thi^  afl^brs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  story  of  William  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  story  is  ex- 
emplified an  instance  of  the  lawless  tyraimy  of  the  governor  of 
Switzerland. 

Geisler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  tJri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  be 
jfixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  passen 
ger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pay  the  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  himseU 
TeU,  an  inhabitant  of  Uri,  indighaut  at  this  insulting  mark  of  wanton 
tyranny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  TelPs  death  was 
determmed,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  should 
be  able  to  strike  with  his  arrow,  an  apple  placed  upon  the  head  of 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  marksman,  he  accepted  the  alternative^ 
and  providentially  cleft  the  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  Geisler 
perceiving  aiiother  arrow  in  his  belt,  as|^  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  intended.  TeB  heroically  replied,  ^'  It  was  designed  for 
you.  if  I  had  killed  my  son.** 

Condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  himself 
might  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altorf,  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passag^  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor was  so  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  unbound 
Tell,  who  was  a  most  Skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  him 
safely  i^ross  the  lake.  Tell  sdon  eiG^eted  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Qeisler  arrived,  to 
pierce  the  tyrant's  heart  with  an  arrow.  This  event  paved  the  way 
for  the  conspiracy  Whi<ii  followed. 

23.  Eight  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  of  their  reigns 
nc^ed  not  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  particulars  may  be 
found  below. 

$  kn  the  rdgh  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  groaned  under  all  the 
miseries  of  pli^ue  and  famine,  by  which  whSie  towns  were  depopu 
iated)  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  an 
as}ium  in  other  coimtries,  while  the  poor  perished  without  pity  or 
asButanqe  ^  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  hunger, 
quitted  thei^  dens,  and  rushing  into  the  villages,  satiated  themselves 
with  humah  blood  5  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  mountahisL 
4iw«pt  tehees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  impetuosity ;  suA 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequenft  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
a  to^its  centre. 

While  Louis  V.hdd  the  impiwial  sceptre,  a  spirit  of  fanaticisiii 
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broke  oDt  in  Alsa<^  Had  the  l<yw^  class  cf  people  asseaV^^  under 
tie  banners  of  an  innkeeper,  who  erected  himself  into  a  prophet,  and 
pewuaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  their  indispe^ble  dmy  to  re- 
renge  the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  mi^saored  gvesX  mi^udeaof  ihat  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  place  Xhe  carnage  was  sp  great,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  ^ene ;  for,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  thdr  own  tvives  and  children,  and  flien 
murdered  themselves,  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  th^ir  inhuman  enemies. 
Alter  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  out 
of  Uie  province ;  their  sanguinary  leader  periled  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in 
penee; 

Iti  1356,  Charles  IV^  issued  die  celebrated  Golden  Bull,  containing 
a  dbclaratton  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empure.  The  edict 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

The  emperor  Sigismund^  becsuBe  also  king  of  Bohemia^  in  oooh 
leqnence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Winceslas.  It  was  this  cwpot 
ror  who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Huss,  to  the  Ele^tQif 
Paktine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  next  year,  Jerome 
of  Prague  suffered  the  same  fate. 

CHINA. 

24.  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynasdes  of 
the  empire  of  Chum,  is  inchided  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  leinigth.  Un- 
der some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Po 
was  established  in  the  ^npire.  Shunti  was  the  last  of  thi^ 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  ui  China. 

The  twenty -first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  founded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  natne  of  Pay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
and  ei^Uy-one  years,  imder  seventeen  emperors, 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  ihe  bonzes.  Headr 
iag  a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  many  consid^rar 
^le  cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  jpeat,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
tnd  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  made 
bimself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  aoveroign 
t^)  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  piince  of 
gr^t  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Chmg-tsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  dynasty, 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  nim  frosi 
t  mine  which  had  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up, 
alleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toil,  as  these 
ttooes  could,  neither  feasor  dQthe  tbm  la  times  of  ^oacctfyv .      * 

16 
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Dbtififfuished  Characters  in  Period  VII. 

•3;  Boccace,  aD  Italian,  one  ot  ike  restorers  of  learning 

4.  Wickliffe,  an  FiUglfah  tbeolo^n  and  reformer. 

5.  Proissart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler. 

7.  SrucC'*  (  '^^^  «^  Engli*  poetry. 

§  1.  Dante,  f  Alighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  year* 
early  displayea  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  eleratea 
among  the  rulinj^  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continual 
discord  and  fiiction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  length  defeated,  and 
With  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment  While  he  was  in  tills 
situation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  his  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  affront  which  he  received  from 
the  Venetians.  The  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
exile,)  sent  him  to  n^ociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  War;  bnt  the  magistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa^ 
dor  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  that  he 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

His  literary  works  owe,  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  His  great  objbct  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  min- 
l^ed  itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  characterized  byj^pir^t,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderful  powers  ol 
genius. 

2.  Petrarch  (Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  re 
storers  of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  the  father  of  modern  poeti^.  He  displayed  all  the  powers 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  native  lan- 
guage, but  in  Xatin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
elegant,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in  Italian ;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.  Petrarch  had  a 
roost  charming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  singular;  particularly 
his  inextinguishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  saw 
this  beautiful  female  in  1027,  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  al 
Vanoltlse,  near  Avignon,  and  he  was  smitten  with  all  the  pangs  oJ 
love.  But  though  the  soft  passion  was  expressed  in  the  softest  Ian- 
kiage<>f  poetry,  the  heart  of  the  hit  one  was  by  no  means  moved 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  ensued,  he  travelled  through  va* 
riotis  countries,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  service  ol 
Pope  John  XXII.  But, "  amor  vincit  omnia,"  and  Petrarch,  abandon- 
mg  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shades  ol 
¥wicluse,  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  devo- 
ted his  hours  to  atodioiis  pursuits^  and  to  the  amatory  effosions  oi 
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his  iniisa    But  thoufh  the  idolized  fair  one  heeded  not  his  poetry, 

the  world  did;  and  Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  mom^ 
invited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pre- 
vailed, and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empire  and  of  genius,  the  poet^ 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  wto  occasioii- 
ally  drawn  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  busmess;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  al^r,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certemly  afiford 
too  much  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
scclesiastiC;  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1874. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  1318,  studied 
under  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu^ 
tion  was  weakened  by  his  gi^t  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
learning,  and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  "  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  Universi  * 
ty  of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford^ exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed. He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
The  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,.took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress. the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried  5  but  the  judges,  although  they  enjoined  him 
sUence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  people.  These,  in  general,  favoured  WickUffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timidated, the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentimentsL 
and  they  became  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statut^ 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  weredeliveiv 
ed  over  to  punishment 

Wickliffe,  m  the  mystmous  providence  of  God,  died  at  a  tinM 
when  nothing  Was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  Eng^^  nation  from 
the  tyranay  of  Bome^  but  the  iK^ldoess,  perseverance^  and  €^oq^Qnoe 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wickliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  alnio#  ahoit 
tivc,  and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establiisn  the 
lame  doctruies  on  an  imperishable  basis.  r^^^^r^l^ 
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Tritlogud,  is  almost  the  mAy  work  df  1¥iekliflfe>s  that  wai 
printed, 

5w  Frotesart,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  excelled  all  tiie  writer?  ot 
his  time.  His  narrative  of  tht  events  which  took  place  in  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  lh>m  1S26  to  1400,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
tertamtng.  He  personally  witnesirad  mariy  transactions  which*  he 
has  described.  He  was  a  chrc»iicler  both  of  political  events  and  of 
chivalric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  chmrch,  but  he  was  a  greats 
er  reader  of  romances,  than  of  his  l»eviarv.  Of  gayety,  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  "  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  his 
¥outh,  in  one  of  hia  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  history,) 
^^to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minstrels, 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
delight  in  hounds  and  hawks."  '^  My  e|u»  quickened  at  the  sound 
of  opening  the  y^'me  fla^ ;  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in  drjukin^, 
and  in  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands."  He  began  his 
chronicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  travel? 
ling  through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  (daces.  He  was 
bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1397. 

6.  Gower  (Sir  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  emi- 
nent, both  in  law  andpoetry,  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chau- 
cer, as  a  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chaucer,  though  bom  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  ol 
the  latter  in  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
**Confessio  Amantis;"  though  he  left  behind,  other  poems  of  con- 
siderable spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveiffhed 
boldly  affainst  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  Of  the 
clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrapt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  aban- 
doned court.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (Geoflrey)  was  bora  in  London,  1328.  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  prededed  him,  not  excepting  CJower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry:  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  is,  there- 
fore, more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  9ong.  Though 
in  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ol 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac^ 
ters  are  well  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  where 
brilliant,  sprightly,  and  sublune.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production. 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  fttvours  of  rojralty,  and  his 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordinary  lot  of  poets. 
This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  a  princely  brother-m-law,  John  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  suffered  persecution,  in  consequence  of 
embradng  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  was 
!^nt  ata  distance  ft'oim  the  bustl«  attd  kitrigaeref  public  1&,  wad 
m  his  retiremient  at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  at  Domunflon,  he 
devoted  himself  tc  the  eidtivatkm  of  his  mttssi  He  disd  Wih  Oo-t 
teb^t^W,  ..    '•    •■ 
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T%e  period  of  ike  'Heformaiion  ;  extendinepioni^  the  Ta- 
king ef  Constantinople^  XA&Zyear&A.t).y  iotLe  Edict 
of  Nanies,1698yea9i$  A.  a 

TURKISH  EMPIRE-  ,  . . 

Sect.  1,  The  hislory  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  at  (this  em, 
is  signalized  by  the  laking  of  Gonstantinople;  andthv  eon- 
•equenl  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Rdmaha, 
1453.  TTie  Ttitks  ^Affected  thfe  cbjfedt  under  Mahomet  tihe 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constaniine  was  the  name  .0f  liie  ksl  ^ihperor  ^  the 
East,  as  it  waa  abo  the  iuune  of  the  first.  His  domniioni 
had  become  exceddioglj  eireumsoribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  eocroaohed^  upodiits  borders,  and* Ool»tMitmo(^ 
would  soon  have  become' the  asat  of  the  Ottoman  powei^ 
had  th0y  not  been  obUged  to  defend 'themsalvea* against' the 
Tartars.  .■        .  .     "  -  ";   ■ ;  *.'    ^-  :     .'■■'-r>'t    -    -    ■ 

Mahomet  II.,  after. some: ddajr^  domuMioed' the i  project 
which  had  loi^  engaged- the  anewtiott  of  the  Tui^ks.  The 
indigent  inhatritants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feebly 
preparation  i[br  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different The  city  ^as  assailed  budi  by  seacand  land— ^the 
walls  were  battered  down  wkh  cannon,  and  all  wb6  opposed 
were  massacred.  The  emperor  lyas  sl^in,  aiid' the  city  sooA 
surreiidered.  The  Turks  forbore  tb  destroy  the  Irnperial 
edifip^,  and  the  churches  Werq  coovprted  into  mosques.  Th^ 
exercise  of  their  tpH^w^  bt^ver^  wa»  alloilred  to  >a]i  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  eho^h'  th€n»'  own  patri^ 
arch.  The  Ea8terft^^mpiire,;from  the  building  o^  ^ii  feapitaL 
had  Mhsikei  112S  years.  '  ^^  f^    ^^ 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople, -Gi^eeoe. and- EpStaS' were 
subdued;  and  Italy  m^ht  probably  have  shaitid  'ft  simlUs^ 
fiUe.  biit  far  the  fleet  of  the  ▼'ehetiaris^  ivho  bj^os^  lAi'e  arma 
of  Mahbtniet  with  coi^ide|*ab1e  success :  but  peace  was  sooii 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.     The  djath  <^  Ma^ 
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J  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  years,  when  he 
undertook  the  project  jof^  prtingu|ahing  Jtto  empire  of  the  East. 
•Hie  force  with  which JW  iiifestAfCeisUattniple,  was  fully  adequate 
to  the  object  bemg  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  the 
fdfole  population  c^  that  city,  did  not..an3punt^  tpjn^ore  thapofie 

'.  ^Vlb  i3dteeks«.'i)otidtlnMm^  cUs^a^ed  eon- 

siderable  bravery.  Their  all  was.at  stal^^aisda'smattbw  faithful 
band  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly  annihilated. 
Seeing  his  dearest  fciend^ijpU  by  hi^j  sidf^  And  himself  at  last  re- 
maining, surrounded  oiily  by  eneitaie^jhe'exblaimed  in  the  bitterness 
of  grief.  '*  Has  dea^  then  made  such  havoc,  that  not  one  Chru^ian 
Jl^left^ti  tldfifii  raly  life^*  AS  W  fep^oke,  a*  "Wrk  to  whob  his  pei^a 
jwas  i»kn6wn,  foir  heihad:  prudeiidy.laM  Aside  the  |iafple,  s^ek 
bjpa  m,tl|e  {pnoe  j, ^  fiiBCond  t)lflw,#u<;oeed0d  Jipm  wotfier  hand;  and 
he,  fplj.  in  tf>e  forty-ni^tl^i  yesq- ^f  his  ,M[e,  a  ^loriouf  pxan|pleof 
honburable  resolution,  In  expiring  witl^  his  dei^ndm,  rather  tbatt 
surviving  them.  •  .  ' 

^.  AlahomettlAefa^'pititrteizcd  the  arte 
4o  boittf)ensat4  for  .tfi^lnigraitioai  of  thoM^  teamed  Greeic^ 
1w1k>,>oI1:  the^^ltf  of  the  iOHfepir^vpn^J^^  oyer'thi 

«Mitlrie0ief  fiilrope,  iaVited  lM)th  artists  and  men  of  lettefn 
la  bis, capital' ftom  other  tkmgdcirns* 

I  iTheieswceBBoni  crfithis^aw^rei^diirkig'the  remainder  df 
the  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  I., 
gelim^II.,  AiBuialh  UL,  and  Mabomet  HI.    1 

{[Bajazet, n.,pi909ef»^t64  various  rWai^  against  the'  Hcnlgariabs, 
yeuGUaps,  Persians,  and  Sara^en^,  ,but  haying  jr^^go^  the  govern'- 
ment  to  his  son,  who  nad.  revolted  and  was,;  support^  by  tl^e 
Jani^arieis,  he  Was  soori' after  poisoned  by  the  order  of.  the  Ijatter. 

His  'sen  ^and  mil^eessor,  JSdmi  h;  was  a  prosp^ibii^,  but  tyrannical 
biMifffrs.  ¥4iii>,,  ia  l5My  conquered  Bgypt,  Aleppo,  Andiiocli,  'nipoH, 
p^aniascips,  aii^..<Jaaau:.,' .  -.  ••  n--   .-.•'' 

I  Solyi^an  L  frumamed  the  Magn^cent,.s!fccee^fd  Sdim  in  1520$ 
kiiid  wtis  one' of  the  mbst  a'ccomplisned,  enterprising. iSiicpessfuL  and 
Wai4ike  of  the?  TuHcl^h  prfhc^.  He  took  i^n^a,  and  brijeged  Vien- 
OBL  Viom;  the  latter  i^ee,  how<^  ho  Was  obliged  to  retire  with 
th^lcpsiofeiilhtJ^tbQuswd.wea-i  ii  •  .  ti;  /  ft-  ! 
;  ^^n^  IL,  fis.9qii,  bg?jeg|94  ftx^jtoofc^yprvs,  aniTaoMj  buthis 
fleet  was^ereated  at  Lepanto,  with  th^  ^aptijre  or  d^nicljon  .o^ 
almost  all  his  ships. 

t  liunvraliElIIistnuii^eAhls  five  litbtheM  hntoediately  upon  his  ac- 
c^k)i|«w  l^iprince.  ^esttendiBd  <his  donodnions  Ity  (Am,  atfiditiott  Of 
Paab.  in.  ^iwgafy^  and  of  Jlbris  in^  f  ersia;  la  t^lis,reifi^^,  the  Jtmin 
iktfiea  having  loytiheir  stibmission,^  in  great  p^^h|e^:djsciphn& 
bfegati  to  km  thWr  boimnand^rs,  wh^iii^er  they  were  iuasaUsfied 
wittthemi"-i^ '"-'i'       ••'   •:  " '-'-    "••'  ••^■'-"•'  "    -"•    : 

His  son,  Mahomet  UL  was  a.ttion^teb'OliMitai%,ihktia^  b^gtih 


bit^reiga  by  stmogling  hia  nmetem  biothinrsi  iomI  droirani]^ 
Iu8£itto%;wive8»    He  finally,  put  to  death  Kis  eldest  son^  aprioet 
of  e9tioiable  quabtiei^  on  an  unfounded  suapieion  of  ambitious  vknm 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  rfiall  puifsue  the  hkixx^  of  Italy,  Jby  giving  an  ac: 
count  of  .o?4y  iy^o  or  tbre^  of  tfee  States  of  which  it  W3ji 
composed.  The  events  in  the  Jtajsaja  ihis^ory  are  not  polki^ 
cally  important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to, the 
influence  of  Floi^cie  on  the  Utemtnre  oif^  the  times,  $nd  the 
ecclesiastical  influenite  of  the  Pa^)al  doniinions,  tnai  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  Ipe  brought  mor^  pplicularly  into  view. 

Florence,  under  the  BJedici,  enjojred  a  hi^h  degree*  of 
BpJendour,  during  this  period.,  Jt  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva- 
tiOD  of  the  sciences  and  elegaiit  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  held  sway  in  this  country  frona  the  year  ,1428  (o 
1569,  when  Cosnjo  de  Medici  thie  Great  wa^  entitled  Gran4 
Duke  of  Tuscany*  Under  the  titl^  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence^  which  they  g'overned,  were  included  not  onlv  Tusf 
cany^  of  which  Florence  is  tie  capital,  but  JTodena',  Maritu^ 
nod  one  or  two  other  states.     .      '     . 

j  Cosmo  de  Medici  die4  ihi  1464,  wllo,  'thquch  tKe  private  subj^ 
of  Q  Tepuhlicj  had  more  ndhes  than  ahy  kingf  iri  Btirope,  and  laid*  but 
more  inoiiey  in  works  of  taste,:  learning,  md-  ishur^^  Hian  all  &• 
ki^,priii«e9)|uid(-stfttQ^Qf«Ui^toc  llve/suliMiequ^ntijag^  incU- 
vid^aU of  ImQ^ffu  fawJy, excepted..  B^ religioysfovnoations  were 
unrivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  ecjualljr  sumptuous.  No 
palace  fai  tBurope  at  tHat  timii  ek<^Beded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be^ 
^des  many  btl^rs.  Whh  t^ll  this  pttbhe  magnificence  'and  e^endiH 
tore,  he  Was  in  this  privt^e.  i  conTsysation,  JiiumUQ  ^atd  unassuming ; 
aod.  in  l^is  person,  plain  ai|d  mpc^sit.  He  was  not  celebrated  for 
leftrningp  though  Jx<b  wasthe  .greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  h& 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by- hbl  son  Peter,  ail<t'H6 
hfhm  sons  Lorenxo  ^md  Giidiwo*  The  latter  was  spon  nKtrdefed, 
sad  Jjynmo  diedfajfed  nomjoi^thioi  fiitylour  ye!an,ill]i0trioitfi  m» 
iiis  predecessors,,  iaevesyipublic  and  povatevirtua  ,-. 

llie  tranquillity  of  th^  > lepiiblic  was  muqh  disturbed  by  wars  wifk 
Ae  YeiKtians  and  Genoese,  for  many-yearei^  In  tWcouise  of  these 
fionuAotions,  JPlprencx  assumed  thjepopulargoyeroment,  b^^  it  was 
qiMcmy  i^Y^rsed  by  tne  emperor  Charley. V*,  w^o,  layi^  >#ge  to  i}^ 
«ityifproe4Jt,  to  capitulate,  apd  r^tor^ihe  family  pf,  tneWiBdUij,,  ; 
n  Cosmo, the aecon4 pfj,that name, now (1537)aucqeede4,to \\ipiim^ 
crawn^.whiiph<he  wore  with  hoiwurjjjdwiM  thirty-^ight,;^Mp./,\'JJhIp 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  practice  ana,  fi|^dj,p(,^t^ 
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|irore8hIifi'tQrhafv«1)MXi  dnebf  Ihe-grredtMt  paitotmof  l(tiT«Bi|^ 
«i^  Binoe  ikaf  ^m  of  Augustus.'  T^e  namte  of  his  6006  weii^  John 
and  OsaaL  The  intter  wbb  of •  a  liifkmi;  vindictive  dIspMtMf  ft|^ 
quarrelling  one  day  with  his  hroUier,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  The  father  ehatgefiiiiQ'Wi^h  tfie  Murder,  but  the  youth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  which 
is  5ttu4  to  have  b>ed,,(.<toubtl€?89  by  ch^ce,),at  his;;appro«qh.  s^c 
then  threw  himself  at  his  fatlier's  feet^  ana  confessed  his  guilt. ,  The 
jfatherj  who  had  tesolvedon  the  paL^t^le^^a^  to  act,  ^emnly  dfesirisd 
his  8ont<>  pl^pai^  -hr  deatfr,'additig,  Ihatlie  Otiglvt  fo  think  hirn^ 
happy  in  losing  ti  Hfe  he  vras  unworU^  to ^cbjoy,  by  the  hand$  oi 
him  who  gave  it.  He  then  unsheaUied  the.4iiggev'  with  wl^ich  th« 
cardinal^  had  been  mmrdered,  afid  plunged  it  into  the  boaoip  o(  his 
son.  _   ;''  '   ;  \  '  /    .'.' ^     ■  '     * 

3.  That  part  of  Italv  which  constitutes  the  dotoiriions  of 
his  holiness,  became  tne  scene  o^  much  crime  and  cotifen- 
tion  during  this  period.  Both  the  temporal  arid  spiritual  pow- 
er of  the  popes,  was  now  at  its  height  In  1498,  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  monster  of  wickedness 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  mf/f 
Italy.  T^he  pope  an(i  the  duke  of  MUan,^  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  )iim,  fend  joined  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  ajttact  on  the 
pait  of  Claries..  Tl^e  latter,  h^^wevef,  |iow  fir^t  besieged  the 
jpiopein  Ronae^  and  fcjced  him  ^lia  subinis^pn^lput  alie^g^^ 
devoutly  kissed  Ms  feet  He  then  nlarehed  against  Napke> 
vhile  ik  timid  prinee:  Alpbohso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  absolvingf 
,  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  ChaWes' entered' Pfepl«3 
in  triuniph,  but  lost  bis  new  Jdngdpm  almost  as  isoon  ^;he 
had  gained  it.  A  league  was  foimied  against  ChjarleS)  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximitnm,  Ferdinand  of  Arra^ 
gon,  Isabella  of  Ckstile,  and  tlieyenetiahs^';  dild  on  his  re- 
turn to  Prance,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquests^ 
^ece  aH  driy^i  IrQm  lidly.     /         t  .    .    » 

Jf  It  )m»  been  i«marked,  ihat  fmiki  the  ^deetefve  effect  of  thiS'COi^ 
et«ef ;  the  sov^^gns  M  EtiKype  dcfrtfed  a  usaful  lesson  of  poficf , 
and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving*  a  balanocf  of  powei',  by  thai 
liacit  le^e,  whtdv  \»  understodd  to  be  always  subsisting,  for  the 
fnrevefition  of  the  eo4)rdniate  aggrandizeoient  of  aiiy  partsS^  ^tata 
Hlstdry  r^ates  with  hortbi^,  t%  crimej^'of  Al^xancfer  VI.,  a*id  his 
lion  Caesa^  ^orgia;  their' murder^,  robberies,  profanatiohs,  and  ki*- 
pests.  'iTiey  <JfiTt|M^sed  tneir  bnds  in  attaining  eirery  Object  dT  thelt 
AriiWliori.  fnit  With  the  universal  aWiorreiice  of  mankind.  Their  dehth 
ieems-ltb  havet^ii.a  sort  oif  tetribution  f6r  their  crim^  6o  fttr  ai 
fctilbtitiofi'ifflaiowirdireMfth.  r>^>^^]:^>    ■ 
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If  an  author,  Gidcchirdini)  who  was  a  mortal  emnoy  to  Atek^ii- 
ier,  ma^'  be  believed,  Borgia  had  s^rta  present  of  some  flasks  of 
poiaoned  wme  to  the  cardinal  of  Goroeto,  in  whose  garden  they  pro* 
posed  to  sup,  but  ordered  the  sorvanl  to  give  none  of  it  to  any  per- 
son. Ale3quider  soon  aft^r  coming  into  the  garden,  and  calling  for 
wine  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  hi  the  mean 
time  appearing,  unconsciously  drsuik  of  the  same  wine  with  hi9 
fiither.  They  lx>th  immediatdy  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  having  drank  his  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  11.,  and  fit 
last  pedi^ed  in  misearable  obscurhy  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

Branch  of  Valois. — Branch  of  Orleans. 

4  Louis  XI»,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
r^noved  all  his  late  father's  ministers,  proceeded  to  bumble  the. 
noUes,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  the  tyrant  towards 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitfiil, 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Tibcarius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regu*^ 
htfens  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  mc«t  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

{  His  seventy  oeoasiened  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of  - 
the  kingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  "  Uift  wa* 
of  the  public  good."  His  sanguinary  disposition  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  fact.  When  he  pronouncea  sentence  of  death  on  a, 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed ' 
beneath  the  seafl(dd,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
ffom  the  body  of  iheir  .parent  This  was.  an  almost  hicredible) 
instance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Jjouts  died  a  victim  • 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

6.  Charles  Till.,  surnamed  the  Affable,  ^.t  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  his  fatlier,  under  J.be  regency  of 
Anne  of  Franpe,  his  sister,  1483.    His  marri^e  with  Aime 
of  Brittany,  who  was  promised  to  Maxinulian  bf  Aijstria,j 
ocfcasioned,  a  short  war  with  the.  Gerpam  .  His  expe^tioa, 
into  Italy. '  and  hiia  conquest  aii4  subsequent  loss  of  Naples 
lave  airea/py  .^en  noticed  Juatlie  Italian  history.  ,,  He  reign w, 

/ 
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^Mht  9amaiiH»iis  ihldicathre  of  hk  disposition  arid  manners  but'lie 
ted -a  life  of  intemperance,  and  was  early  cut  off  by  this  vice,  in  iiis 
twenty-^ghth  year.  The  direct  line  of  Philip  of  Valois  terminated 
with  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issue. 

;  6.  Louis  XII.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Charles  V.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir, 
1498.  He  waa  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  People "  by  his 
frugal  policy,  which  eased  them  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  niilitary  enterprises.* 

fie  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtedned  some  advantage  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  Uie  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  his 
other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revolted  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Loius  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 
Jtecover,  by  arms,  his  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Louis 
made  an  observation  worthy  of  royalty.  "  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  \Vhat  this 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised. 
"  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  account  of  my  expenses."  It  was  an  unhappiness,  how- 
ever, that  he  procured,  in  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  L,  count  of  Angouleme,  was  called  to  the  throrie, 
1515,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  ia  1519.  into  comp<*titLon  with- 
the  celebrated  Charles  v.,  wiio  had  jiM  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.     Chaiia^,  a^  ^rarids^on  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,' 


pnncea  now  became  Bwotn  enemies.     Their  mu- 
tual 'cMim3  on  eacli  otlier's  doTniiiionSj  caused  s6ag  of  blood  to* 
Howj  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty -eight  years,  '! 

5  Fi-aaciB,  began  hostilities  by  atLacking  Navarre.  Me  fixsft  won  and  J 
then  lost  that  kingdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Pirai-^Jv,  and  his 
troops  at  tiie  same  time  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hand«  of  the  French.'-* 
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Hairy  TULj  of  Englanc^  wk^^  friendship  had  been  wssRtvLOQsly 
courted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  over  for  a  time  to  the  side  oi 
Charles. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  his 
best  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  hirtiself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invested  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  the  sup»« 
riority  which  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
cons«|uences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa;  In  this  engagement,  Bay- 
ard, the  model  of  knights,  perished.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  these  words :  "  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your 
eountry,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attend^  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1525,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  th^  English  al 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  slain, 
and  Frsmcis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  empenw  was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VIII.  took  part  with  Franc^ 
but  the  powerful  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defen3ive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
brt  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,*  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  tm. 
years,  Charl^  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherla$4Mnd  on  th» 
part  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  bad  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  kmg  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  eVery  where  received  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  P^ris,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mai^  of  fiieudship  aiid  ccmfidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
lestfflMMiy  of  his  prwnise*  , 

The  seeds  of  a  renewed,  contest  were  thus  sown,  hut  though  the 
French  were  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cetizoles,  they  derived  from 
it  littl^  or  no  advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  d^ 
cided  superiority,  and  France  must  liave  t)een  ruined  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germahy  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Crepi,  with  Francis,  1544.  The  fatter  purchased  a  peace  wiA 
Henry  YIII.,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  and  favoured 
Chartes.  -    ^^ 
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8.  Frauds  ditd  ia  1647*  Hejms  the  liepatalHNi  6f  a  gredl 
prince,  and  would  hhtt  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  manifest 
superiority  of  iiis  illustrious  rival.  Notwithstandinff  the  wars 
m  which  France  was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch, he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state.  Literature  and  the  arts  made  great  progress  in  France 
under  his  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  that  pc^sh 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  for  which  it  has  since 
been  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

^  §  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,"  says  Millot , "  his  open  temper, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negligence  in  his  affairs, 
fickleness  in  his  conduce,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  excess  in 
iiis  pleesiireis*  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  have 
met  with  fewer  encomiuind,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  men 
of  lett^  by  whose  sufih^es  tbe  reputaUon  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
He  foam^  the  royal  coUege  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  time 
^at  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  the 
prudenoe  to  command  -that  the  public  wAs  should  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  mannerj  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  buili 
Fontidnbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  polish  the  man- 
ners of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  ihe  most  respectable  women  and 
distingu^hed  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prince, 
though  brave  and  polite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  Y.,  and  that  enqperor's  son 
Philip  n.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  consideraWe  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  siege  of  Met^,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  duentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais  from  the  English^  in  1557.  The 
duke  of  Guke  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Europe. 

.  The  origin  oi  those  civil  wars  which  distracted  Prance 
during  the  three  succeeding  re^ns,  may  be  dated  from  this 
reign,  or  rather  from  thai  of  Fraixpis  I.,  whai  die  Huguenots^ 
who  were  Calvinists,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  perseeiited 
The  spirit  of  persecution  greatly  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Henry. 

§  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  beftl 
him  at  a  tournament  Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tilt  ber 
tween  himself  and  the  count  of  Montgioroery,  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  dexterous  justler  of  his  time,  he  gaily  entered  the  lists.  lo 
their  rencounter  both  their  lances  were  broken,^uid  ibe  o^xoA 
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tkown  &om  Ms  horse..  In  his  &U,  the  broken  tnmk  of  Ihedpear. 
still,  remaning  in  his  h^nd,  struck  the  kkg'^  right  eye,  and  produera 
80  violept  a  cdatusion  as  to  terminate  his  life- 

10.  His  bon,  Francis  II.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  ia  1559. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics.  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  tlie  government.  This  conspir^icy  was  detected,  and 
12lX)  of  those  engaged  in  it,  .were  .put  to  death. 

{ The  ProtQ^tanls  were  wearied  with  ^be  persecutions  they  had  so 
Img  endured,  and  came  to  a  r^si^ution  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prhice 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleaded  his  canse  before  the  king,  hi 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX.,  a  bojr  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  his 
brother,  1560,  Under  the  r!^ncy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  ambition.  The  difficulties  between  the  Ci^ho- 
lics  and  Protestants  had  ans^i  to  a  great  height*  Some  of 
(he  first  men  of  the  French  court,  wete  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
Their  influence  was  too  great  ta  be  resisted ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worshq)  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  vicAation,  soon  after,  6f  the  edict  granting  this  liberty,  oc- 
cadoned  the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  Fraiice  with  mis^ery  and  blood.    . 

§  The  Protestai^it  religion  had  ^read  gpreatly  at  court,  as '  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  I.  The  persd- 
cation  of  the  Protestants  un<jier  Henry  IL)  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, ^d  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  m  ibe 
ccTOpiracy,  already  mentioni&d,  linder  Francis  11.     • 

The  celebrated  conference  at  i  Poissy,  was  alltendbd  by  the  young 
kmg,  the  queen  metiifir,  mdtlie  wh<^  court  TheodoreBeza.  an  illus- 
trious reformer,  defe^e^  tl^e  Protestan^  while  the  cardindi  of  Lor- 
rsune,  undertook  i}}e  cau^  of  the  Catholios.  Both  mrti^f,  as  i»  usiiiil 
onsu^h  occasions,  clain^ecL  the  victory.  It  was,  nowe^ver^  difficult 
any  longer  to  refiisecertaL^concessidns  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it^^politic  to  grant  them  liberty  of  worship, 
ind  to  invQur. the  prince  ot  Cotide,  in  order  to  count^i^bstoiod  the 
|K>w/^  of  the  Ooi^ef^  .,.    .  y^    .    .   .  : 
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The  PtotCBtants,  In  the  war  wliich  ensued,  were  headed  b}'  Admi- 
ral CJoli^y,  who  was  assisted  by  10,000  Germans  from  the  Palati- 
nate. The  command  of  the  Catholics  was  assumed  by  Guise  and 
IK(Odt«ioreiicy,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain.  The  latter  were 
always  .victoriousj  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  pf  peace  which  they  obtained,  was 
included  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast  And  even  the  pear^  which 
was  secured,  was  only  a:  prelude  to  more  awful  scenes  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes- 
tants, in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  even  the  prudence  of  Coligny  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  on 
the  occasion  o[  the  ma^mge  of  \he  king  of  Navarre  with  the  sister 
'  of  Charles,  these  persecutol  people  were  allured  to  court.  By  the 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty4hird  bf  August,  it  being  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Pro^tants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Fmbcis) 
went  in  person  tp  Coligriy's  gate,  and  caused  that  great  man  to  be 
*  murdered. '  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  in  blood.  The 
'king  barbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  conunand ;  tlie  parliament  ordered  an  annual  procession 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  5  a  medal  was  strudc 
with  this  legend,' piety  put  tJie  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice  , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Sj^ain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoioiAgs. 

Calviqism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  internal  plot,  infernally 
executed. ;  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons,— the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Charles  di^ 
■oPn  after  the  raaasacife  of  St  Bar^olomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  year^. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1674. 
He  >yas  a  weidc  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  fnanners,  the  external  observances  of  the  lowest 
^uperstitbn.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  c^  the  coiitendbg  fectSond.  It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
the  Oatholics,  incensed  on  account  Of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  tlie  Huguenots,  formef}  the  famous  league  for  the  ptirpose 
of  extirpating,  them,  having  ihe  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

{  This  league  was  nommally  for  the  d^enoe  of  the  state  ahd  its 
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fdig^but  in  realityvb^desihe  extirpation  of  ihe  ProtesiantiaHih^ 
it^badin  viewthc  usurpation  of  ail  the  powerepf  govemmenU  .The 
kino^,  with  th«  weakest  policy,  united  liimself  to  this  ieaguCj  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestant^ 
he  foimd  himself  thwarted  at  every  step,  by  the  duke  of  CKnse  and 
the  Cardinal  of  I^orraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
frpm  these  men,  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  himself  was  assassinated,  1589^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  chUdren, 
the  sceptre  of  Prance  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  Henry  IH.,  of  Navarre.  As  king  ojf 
France,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  afterwsurds 
sumamed  the  Great. 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  the  following^ 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
clared head  of  the  partyof  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  frbih  the  massacre  jf  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  'Although  liis 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  ariny  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death, 
of  Henry  lu.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  CliarlesX.  As  a  protestant,  how;ever,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  kirge  portion  of  the  p^ple  refused 
to  submit  to  hun ;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  wdl  as  by  views  of  policy,  he,  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholip,  1594.  In 
1696,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  HeiiKy,  and  tU© 
whole  kingdom  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign.  - 

ENGLAND. 

Brdnch  of  York.    Ifyiiae  of  Tuder. 

14.  Henry  VI.,  bad  been  on  the  throne  of  England  since 
^eyear \4St5i\  but'the watB whidi now coii^nneiioed between 
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Ids  house  and  that  of  Yorfc^  renfl^^  his  mtuatkni  ihoBt  kh 
secure,  and,  at  kngth,  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
acendant  from  thesecondsonof^ldward  III.,  while  Henry  was 
a  desoendant  from  Edward's  diird  son.  The  wbele  fiadou 
took  the  side  of  one  or  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  liancastrians 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
HeiM:e>  thb  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  oi  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  commenced  in  1455. 

§  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans^  in  which  Henry  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector—that which  was  fought  on  Bloreheath,  in  ^daffordshire,  and 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Bichard^— that  of  Northampton,  in 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Eari  of 
Warwick— and  that  of  Wakefield,  in  which  Henry^s  queen,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  ov^r  Richard,  who,  together 
with  hissecond  son,  was  slain.  ' 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Yoifc,  ttie  earl  of  Warwidc, 
kno>vn  by  the  name  of  King  Maker^  ,from  the  conspicuous  port  he 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times^took  comn^fuia  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greethigs  of  the  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government.  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  .king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
ai  Towton.  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  of 
whom  86,000  were  killed.  Hi^  title  was  that  of  Edward  IV. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  in.  which  he  was  once  deposed, 
ajid  Henry  re-instated  oil  the  throne,  he  finally  triumphed 
over  the  Lancastrians,  in  the  despei;ate  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  "taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and' 
kii^g  Henry^  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  found, 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  Sfargaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,'  was  punished  only  With  imprison- 
ment She  was  afterwa^s^rans(»ned  by  the  king  of  Prance^ 
and  died  in  that  country! 

§  It  is  said  ttwit  the  yfNmg  pt^ce,  when  brought  befiire  the  kmg, 
and  asked  ii\  an  insulting  tone,  by  the  latter,  howne  dared  i^  invade 
trfs  dominimk,  replied,  with  a  spa-it  congenial  to  his  high  birth,  that 
haeaai^AittMrtocMimluajiitiiiilieiHaDte.    Tbfiiii]ge»«oi%£d-^ 
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wBid,  liifisfpaaniM  bis  aoftwe^r,  and  in9emJ14e  to  ptty^  atrvek  him  ^ 
the  face  with  hifrguuntlei^  •nd  the  dukea  (d  Ckireiice  and  Glouccs* 
ter,  with  others^  teking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  vioWncc^. 
bnrriedthepiince  into  the  next  upartment,  an4  there  dispatch€4- 
him  widi  their  daggers.        .       < 

It  is  said  also,  and  genor^^r  Jbeh^red,  that  Richard,  duke  of, 
Gloucester,  killed  king  Henry  with  his  awn  hands* 

Wh^[i  Edward  was  secured  cnql  th^  throne,  his  spirit  sjcmk 
in  indolence  and  fdeasure*  The  energies  of  his  reign  eeencK 
to  have  termitmted  with  the  civil  wars,  unless  y/e  ei^cept  ,hi8 
acts  of  detestable  t3rrlinny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
firivdous  pretence,  >,  hi$  brother  Glarcm^ ;  and  prepi^ring  to 
gcatifyhfi  subjects,  by  a  war  wit|^  Frappe,  hedi^  sud- 
denly, in  the  Ibrty-sec9n4  year  ^  his  «^e,  pdsoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  his  brother.  Bichp,rd,  duke  of  Gloucester, 

fnie  only  favour  which  thekinggranted  his  brother,  Clarenee^ 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  impttes  that  hq  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor.     :       •  •  ' 

16.  Edwird  V.,  a  ininor,  succeeded  his  fether,  1483,  under 
the  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guacding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diabolical  Richard,  had  hihumanly 
dqpTived  them  of  Kfe. 

§  Richard  po$sessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  makang  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  the  mos^  perfidious  ^nd  cruel 
acts.  .  Endeavouring  to  gain  Hhe  assistance,  of  lord  Hastings,  and 
finding  th^t  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  chitdren  oi"  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapita-,' 
tted,  wi^out  eveh  the  appearance  of  legal  foritts.  '  ^ 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  wf^s^as  deep  d  tragedy  as ' 
any  recorded  in  English  historv.    Richard  gave  orders  to  Sjr  Ro- 
bert'  Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused 
to  staiii  his  Hands  with  the  infanious  deed.    The  tyrant  then  en- 
gag!ed  Snr  James  Tyrrel,  who^  ohbosing  three  associates,  hke  hhn-  r 
8elf,:oai|ie  in  the  ni^t  time  to  the  dooor  of  the  chamjaer,  where  the  , 
princes  wc^re  lodge<J  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  ex-  . 
eciite  their  con^mission,  While  he  himself  staid  without.     They  ' 
found  the  utioflfending  yoiing  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  swfeet 
and  profound  sleep.'   After  suffbeatmg  them  whh  the  bolster  and* 
I^^i4hey  sfaosiied  ^leirc  aafced  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  wiK^.ordordd 
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liAMi  tobebtnried  at  ^e  fobi  of  the  fifCairs,  deep^in  thegnmoM,  i 
a'ftMp  of  i*ones.  These  eircumstanoed  Webe  all  tooafessodby  the 
h^ocf&y  tetors,  in  the  ibllowing  retgn.  In  the:  reign  of  Charles  Ui, 
the  Ixmed  of  two  persons  were  ibund  In  the  place  in^ated^  whadi 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  Y.,  and  his  bifother^ 
ibid  being  judged  the  tihdouhted  reirisdlis  ol  these  unhappy  princes, 
were  deposited  in  WestnmiBter  Abbey; 

*  if.  The  earl  of  Rkhmoi^,  the <»nly  surviving  hehriif  the 
hoxise  6f  Lancastiier;  b^elme  the  ingtrum^nt,  tinder  divine 
ftrovidence,  of  avenging  tfie  awftil  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
efeted  by  the  French  king,  iie  lAnded.iii  England,  and  revived 
(fhe  QpititB  of  a  pai*ty  almost  e^in^ishdd  m  the  kittgdom^ 
He  gAvift  battle  to  Rich^rd^  14815,  in  the  fidd  of  B^swbrth^ 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  w^is  slain* 
while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  couriage;  This  battle 
terminated  the  terrible  ^eontest  between  ^ehoUse^  of  York 
and  Lancaster— a  conle^  which  lasted  thirty' yfears,  and 
in  which  twelve;  sanguinary  pitched  battles \]^ere  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  thej  blood*; 
perished  on, the  field,  or  by  the.. hand  pf.,the^eci;t}pner. 

§  The  p^jpsoa  of  Rkl^aid  was  b»  deformedras  his  ehar^t^r  was  de» 
testable.  He  was  small  of  stature^  hump-backed,  ugly  in  his  fea* 
tures,  and  had  his  left  anp  withered.'  This  infirmity,  which  had 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  of  Jane 
ShooTe's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  n^c^eman  had  eng^ed.  in 
an  intfigiw  with  that  lady.  ^       ,. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wor-e  ^  the  engageirient 
tbat  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  was  imnoediatdy  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  conoueror.  The  earl  of  Richmond  assiuned  the 
tkfe  of  Henry  TIL,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  (fciugh- 
ter  pf  Bdwjard  IVj.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  two  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.-  He  was  a  descendant  firoo^  Edmund; 
Tiidor^  and  first  king  of  the  iiouse  of  Tudor. 

;fl[enry  was  a  prudent  and  pi^itic  prince,  but  unhappfly 
prejvidiced  (Stgaiust  the  adl^er-ents  of  the  house  of  Yori:, .  lA 
degree  of  disconitent  was^  thus  engendered,  whi^.  ten4^  to 
jecmardiiye  his  government^  The  general  trampiillity  of  his 
reigri  'was,;on  this^  accounft,  ocd^Snally  'di^tuHbed  by  pl&ta 
aiad  conspiracie;?— two  of  whicl]|  "i^eii^  l*kther  singiflac.  con- 
si^ii^  m  aXtenifi*s  tp  counterfeit  the  persons;  of  t^^^  1^^  of" 
York,  aad  ix>  ecifOrce  th«i»  ekims  <io >the,»crow^.  ?v  .  ,t 
*f  The^nMhoe  ^  one  of  theM^  iinl^otorsi-wtt  LaiDbtertiSiiaii^ Hie 


ton  of  a  baker,  whp  counterfeited  ftm>  peir9on  of  the  eaii  of  W«|^ 

wick,  «on  of  the  late  dyke  o(  ClarenoQ.  The  name  of  the  othCT 
was  Parkin  Watbeck,  the  sdn  Of  a  Fiemiaji  ieW,  who  personated 
thie  (take  of  York,  who  had  Iteen  smothered  in  the  tow^i*.  Thejf 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  in  tli»  nation,  and  rave  Henrif 
great  trinibie,  but  were  finally,  subdued,  ^d  taken,  ijmnel  was 
spared  m4  made  a  scullion  in  me  king's  kitchen.  Warbeck  expiaT 
ted  his  crime  on  the  scaffold.    .  .       ., 

The  aY^rsicMft  (^  Henry  1^  thehouae.of  York,  shewed  itself  even 
IQ  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  ;rhoi;^h  in  the  highest  degree  virtue 
0U3,. amiable,  s^d  (^[>8equiou8,  she. never  met  with  a  proper  return  oi 
iffection,  ixr  ev&i  of  qomplaisance^  from  hpr"  husband  j  and  thq 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  m  his  sullen  mind,  prevaUed  over  aU  (JhQ 
sentiments  of  conjugal  enaearment. 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  arid  indeed  the  principlea 
of  despotism  wem  congenial  to'  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  Yet  his  sagadty  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  ia  popular  prince,' 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  lawsj 
promoted  industry,  encouraged  Commerci^,  patronized  the  artaf 
of  civilized  life,  and  cuiWI  and  spftened  the  spirit  of  a  prou(^ 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  policy  gave  k  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  ^stem.'  The  greatest  staiti  itt  this  prince's  ch^iTateter 
was  his  avarice,  which^  in  the  lattef  p^rt  €#  his  reign;  prompt- 
td  to  the  most  oppressive  exactions;  * 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  readynKmey,  a  snm  emia] 
to  £10,009,000  at  present.    :  ♦        :-    In 

19.  Henry  VHl.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his*  age, '  1509.  He  canJe  io  \k^  fbron^.  iwidi.  flaltter- 
iag  proejDieets,  c<)!i)8idered*^hether  in  respect  to  the  ijgnprQVed 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  adectipQ  and  h^ 
expectalian  of  kfe  people^  orhietown  a«ppos^d^ood  qualities^ 

§  The  succession  was  well  established,  the  contepding  titibs:.o| 
Yojck  ^pd  JUancaster  were  iuUy^u|utedin.him,  the  treasury  was  well 
fitted,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were, universally  enjoyed.  The 
young  prince^  nei^h'  w^s  jjeautiful,  hi^  manners  elegikit,  his  dis^ 
poaticM  fikidt,  liis  i^rid  highly  cultivated:  for  the  times,  and  hip 
native  tal»^  eomrnariding*  •> 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  youngi 
prince.  He  soon  «be^ed  hknself  an  iiiiprinci}4ed  tyraht  ^i 
and  both  frtsods  and'fbes  iek,  at  tknes,  the  effects  of  bis 
caprice  and  cruelty,  t  Hisinnzdsliers  virere  talented  men/ but 
he  took  pieakire  kviabiadng)  Ihehn*  Only  axofaiiishop  Gf^^*^ 
mereontuMed  to  beMK^bjcstef  fieuvoiintotlle  ksL    G&admiii 
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Wofsey,  in  whom  he  jrfaced  unbounded  cbrifivfence  for  ia  time, 
was  finally  discarded.  Wokey,  more  than  any  one  else,  bj 
ministering. to  the  pleasures  and  anibition  of  the  king,, shape<] 
hia  d^sikiy  and  tl^  fortunea  of  the  people.^ 

§  Till?  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ip$wich;  but 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  by 
degrees  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  of 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  cotintenaneed  the  king  iri 
an  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contrttjuted  to*  the  influence  and  elevation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  Jn  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wokey 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry;  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  t«ouk  Xtl.  of  France.  He  i^yaded  the 
countiy,  and  met  with  sucpess  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  ewords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  hk  good  fortune,  and  after  takii^ 
Tournay,  returned  to  England. 

About  the  same  time.t||e  Soots,  who  had  made  an  inrur* 
sion  into  England,,  were  defeated  by  Hejiry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV,,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  ,noUlity,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  did 
not  follow  up  hk  advandhge,  but  generously  granted  a  peace 
to  Scotland. 

Henry  also  took  a  part  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.,  as 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  the  expendi- 
turiEi  of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose^  aa  be  was,  by  turns, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  reigii,  arc  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  alliances.  Out  o(  these,  as  a  conse- 
quence, arose  the  ever^memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  affair  so  interesting  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
and  at  knglh  lost  his  influence  in  thef^kiogdom.'  In  this 
great  reKgious  change^  it  ia  evident  Henry  had  no  good  ini- 
tentions,  but  eou^t  the  gratification  of  his  dwn  unfaaliowed- 
appetites.  He  bad  pr^t^iously  dedared  himself  Uieiehampioii 
df  tfas*  Romiih  churchy •  aod< even-; wriiten  a  'book  againc^: 


of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

{Henry  wati  married  la  Oatharitie  of  Arragon,  his  brother^ 
widow,  but  baring  folien  in  Iotb  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Doleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce. '  This,  however,  was  deriied  hina, 
BvA  Hemy  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
o(  the  universities  was  lenrourahle  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen.  .. 

The  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscientioiis- 
ness  or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  that  time^  was  abc^^ed  In 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him  f  the  di^olu* 
tkm  of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  alt 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  church ; 
and  the  want  of  obedlende,  was  punishaUe  with  banishment  of 
death.  On  this  account,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bislM>p  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wisiies  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  ailer  being  deprived  of 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  Had  I  but 
served  Crod  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Anne  Bole3ni,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  her,  he  married  four  wives  in  succession;  the  first; 
dying  in  chikE-birth;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  becatise'he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represented }  and  the  third 
having  heen  executed  for  adultery.    Th^urth  survived  him.         * 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fiftyn^xth  year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  his 
crown,  nrst  to  Edward,  then  to  Miry,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth. 

20i  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  son,  by  Jaiie  Seynaour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was  regent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.  £dward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 
rerret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  siicteeuth  year, 
of  his  age.  t, 

During  his  rei^n^  the  reformation  made  gi^eat, progress,; 
through  the  zeal  of  Grantrier ;  yet  a  large  body  of  the  peo{de 
adhered  to  popery..   The  triumphs  of  the  new  rdigk«  weie; 
not,'  however,  e%ct,e<i  without  public  disturbances,  aad  some ; 
Banguinaiy  exBcotions  took  place  on  accmint  of  rel^pn. 

A  project  was  undertaken  6f  uniting  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  a  marriage  betweeQ  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  lb* 
young  queea  of  the  Scots.    It^  however,  feiled,  «id  a  bottle 
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MiModi  near  BIOMfibiflrgh,  in  ^fimh  tO,000  of  the  iScots  were 
slain. 

§  So  diflerent  in  disposition  was  Edward  from  his  iatiiier,  that  it  is 
said  he  always  wept,  when  he  signed  an  order  for  an  execution 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Bdwwl's  benevcdent  turn  of  mind  if 
evidenced  by  his  charitable  endowments^  as  Bridewelly^  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  eadsi  and  flourish. 

21,  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1553.  Hilary  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  of 
"  bloody,''  from  the  persecutibns  iand  martyrdoms  suffered  by 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  morose, 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  reUgion,  she  hesitated  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  unjust)  which  were  calculated  to  efTect  the 
object. 

§  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  against  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose ;  and 
the  reformation  was,  m  reality,  extended,  by  the  means  employed 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginning  of  Mary^s  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Iiady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  VIIL  She  more  happily  suppressed,  soon 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat. 

Her  husband  was  Philip  H.,  of  Spain ;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliament,  has  tlie  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
should  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 
years,  togesther  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 
by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  grief 
and  veiciilion  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

§Janfe(Srrey,  whose  fate  was  so  traorical,  was  designed  by  Jk}- 
vrwd  to  be'hk  successor.  Her  title,  however,  Was  quite  defective}  j^, 
and  the  lam,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  EdWaird  caused^ 
be  passed,  was  unconstitntional.  Lord  Gwlfbrd  Dudl^,  i^n  of  the 
duke  of  NbrthunU)erlandj  had  lately  inarrL5d  her ;  and  |)otb  the  fa- 
ther aiid  son  strongly  solicited  ier  to  accept  of  the  perilous  honest 
of  Edward.  She  reltfctantly  consented,  iand,  by  their  irftrignes,  was 
pcpclaimedqueeuu .  Her  youth  andinnocenise  mi^ltt  have  excised: 
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her;  but  she  was  soon  arrested,  and^  together  with  bet  husband,  was 

condemned  and  executed. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
leeher;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  informing  him  by  message, 
that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overoome  the  fortitude  of 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  ooncem. 
She  adverted  also  to  other  topics^of  a  consolatory  kind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes ;  but,  undaun- 
ted at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators^  in  a  most  affecting 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accompli^ied  scholar,  a  devout  ehristian, 
and  the  fairest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary,  Sir  Tiiomas  Chaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "the  innoc^ncy  of  childhood,  the  beanty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  ace,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  derk,  the  life  <^  a  saint,  yet  the 
(ieath  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences.'' 

22.  Elizat>eth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  suhject,  slie  had  dis- 
played during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

{ It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  dude  the 
efibcts  of  the  violent  jedousy  which  the  queen,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respecting  iht  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catohing  protestants,  she  replied : 

"Christ  was  the  word  that  ^Mke  it, 
He  took  the  bread  sad  brake  it^ 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it^ 
That  I  believe  and  take  it,** 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fidfiUed.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  proteStant  religion  was 
fostered;  the  church  of  England  received  ite  present  form; 
and  agriculture,  coinmerce,  arts,  and  literature,  attained  to  an 
elevation  unknown  in  Engiand  before.  Her  intrepid  mind; 
ud  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
finnly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  Iiurge  portion  of 
North  America,  supported  the  infant  republic  of  Holland 
agivinst  ite  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  inf 
the  defeat  of  ite  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  IV.  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.    She  sought  the  true  mtei^te 
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And  glory  of  her  salbjects,  ee  ftur  aa  concerned  their  temporal 
prosperityj  or  their  external  religious  observances. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged)  that  ahecompassedberobjeod^ 
often,  by  very  questionablB  means.  She  was  «tern,  unyield- 
ing, unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  government, 
and  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  of  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
of  r^oadi^  which  the  spteHdour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  her  conduct  towards  her 
favourites,  particulariy  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  marked  with  sin- 
gular  caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

§  The  inyincible  Armada,  so  called,  was  a  fleet  which  Spain  fitted 
out  for  the  invasion  of  Bngland,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
latter  power  in  the  alTairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  consuted  of  150 
ships  of  war,  carrying  27,000  men,  and  9000  caniKm— the  largeflt 
naval  armament  which  Eqrope  had  ev^  seen.  The  EInglish  fleet  of 
108  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  a^ 
mada  as  itetitered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night,  and 
burnt  and, destroyed  a-^reatpait  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  which 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coai^  ^of  Zealand, 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  witk 
6000  men,  returned  to  Spain. 

Tlie  rtory  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V .,  kmg  of  Scotr 
land^  and  great-^fnttd-daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  next 
heir  to  the  English  croWn.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eight  days  af- 
ter her  birth.  She  was  educalexl  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Daut^n^  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guises,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ot 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
WQUiid  hf  r  own  peaqe,  and  eitcite  ElisabethPs  resentment 

After  her  return  to  Scptland,  on  the  deatk  of  Frai^eis,  she  ^^ 
her  hind  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Dt^mley.)  But  the  kinft 
her  husband,  being  exelnded  fhwn  any  share  in  the  government,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Ittdian  musician,  her 
secretary  ana  favourite,  he,  by.  the  WNslanee  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  suddenly  surpris^  them  wlien  at  ^pper  togeter,  and 
eflbcted  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presenca 

T%e  neart  year,  thelcihgf  ^^^  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  pri- 
ttate  hmiw,  to  wnicb  lie  had  retired  with  a  few  meiids.  The  earl  of 
PpAwdU,  the  mm  isivouht^  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  about  two 
montlu  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry,  him.  - 

TOis  sham^id 'conduct,  occasioned  the  irpvolt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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and  her  best  subjects,  by  whom  she  was  taken  prisoner,  compelled 
her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  her  son,  James  VI.,  was  called  to  the 
sovereignty.  The  queen,  soon  lifter,  escaped  from  prison,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  regent,  Murray,  who  was  determined  on  her 
destnietion,  and  whom  she  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  frcr 
quently  pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, m  1568,  where  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Elizabeth,  protection  and  security. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power 
proved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detamed  the  unhappy 
fugitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  She  first,  however,  under 
pretence  of  doing  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the  latter  en  • 
quired  mto,  at  a  conference  at  1ft)rk.  But  though  nothing  Avas 
proved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  con- 
finement   '  • 

The  Scottish  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
naturally  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
effect  this  object,  devised  by  her  fiiends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
responsible ;  and  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guilty,  she  was  condemned, 
and  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity. 

Historians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 
The  night  before  her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  ihein  a  solemn  farewell.  Nerxt  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  . 
a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  fl^ith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8th  ot 
Feb.  IS^y.  when  she  was  brought  to  the  block,  *nd  in  that  awful 
eonjnncttfre,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  Would  have 
honoured  a  matron  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
united  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  nieekness  of  a  martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
used  the  following  woi^»-^It  is  la  charitable  saymg  of  father 
Luther,  '  Many  one  liveth  a  Papist  ahd  dif^th  a  Protestatnt :'  only  this 
1  have  been  inform^,  that  she  took  her  death  patiently,  and  recom- 
QJended  herself  whdlly  to  Jfesus  Christ." 

Mary,  besides  her  enoinent  beauty,  which  wae  celebrated  thnnigh- 
om  Europe,  possessed  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  'Slie 
*^  and  understood  several  languages,  wrote  poetry,  and  ciiltivated 
I  knowledge  of  ntmrnc.  Her  misfortnneb  were  gpeat ;  and  though 
aany  of  them  were  hrougiit  upon  her  hy  her  indiscretions,  if  not 
^66,  the.  ^verity  of  her  lot  has  called  forth  gieneral  conunisera 
tion. 

In  the  early  if>art  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
W  principal  mvbttrite)  but  after  his  deafth,  she  heeame  attached  to 
Ibe  earl  of^Essex^  as  heir  imn&ster ;  aad  mdeed  th«re  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen^lliough  qilite  advi^ced  in  tile,  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  more  tender  passion.  She  seems,  however,  unalterably  to  have 
kept  her  resolution  "to  five  and  die  a  maiden  queen."*  She  was 
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pleased  with  courtship,  but  kept.aloof  from  matriinoiij.    Essex  was 

ft  young  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishments,  talents^  and  spirit 
;  The  queen  and  Essex  had  many  quarrels  and  reconcihatidns.  In 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offered  her. 
she  angrily  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  upon  which  Essex  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were 
it  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  His 
indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned.  He  was  at  length  teased 
by  her  capriqious  humour  into  a  crime,  which  she  could  not  pardou. 
He  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  tfaouffh  nearly  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  ^vished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
this  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  nature.  He 
was  soon  arralgnea,  convicted,  ted  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depressed.  The  cause 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  t^derness  for  Essex.  VHiile  under 
sentence  of  dea^,  he  sent  by  Uie  countess  of  Nottingham,  to  Eliza- 
beth, a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  Section, 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  mighjt 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it.  would  secure  her  favourable  interposition. 
The  countess,  at  the  instigation  off  her  husband,' the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  ner  beath-bed,  sent 
for  the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  the  fact  Elizabeth,  bursting  into  a 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  In  her  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
"  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

From  that  moment  the  queen  fell  into  the  profbundest  melancholy , 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that,  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  became 
extinct. 

Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  And  in 
an  ancient  account  of  him,  the  foUowt|ig  quaint  and  hyperbolic 
epitaph: 

"Here  sleeps  gi'eat  Essex,  dearlihg  of  mankinde, 
Faire  honotur's  lampe,  Ibule  eime's  prey,  Arte's  feme 

Nature's  pride,  Virtue's  bulwarkk:^  hire  of  minde, 
Wisdome's  floweiv  Valour's  tower,  Fortune's  shame, 

£i|ffland'9  sunn^  Belgia's  light,  France's  star,  Spaine's  thunder, 

Lysbone's  lightning,  &eland's  clowde,  the  whole  world's  wonder." 

23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,,  she  was  Iqss  commendable 
than  in  her  public  conduct.  Sbie  poesesaed  few  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  see  in  all,  especially  in  woman. 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  aidmiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  the  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  sallies  of 
anger,  sullied  her  character,  and  showed  that  sjfie  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex^  The  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  h^he^t  encomium, 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.  ^We  give  her 
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fan  credit  for  vigour,  firmness,  penetration,  and  adA^es^— 'for 
heroism  without  rashness,  for  frugality  without  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
m  learning  was  great,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  talent^ 
for  government  The  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  hands. 

GERMANY. 

24.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Gerihany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Prede^k  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
bto  an  Archduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
bdress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  re^ed 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

J  He  was  wanting  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
y  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  im- 
portant projects  miscarried.  His  memoir  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  men- 
tioned. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire^ 
1519,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecthng  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

§  Charles  was  the  eldlest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.,  He  racceeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im« 
penal  diet,  witJi  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's, 
opinions,  which  were  represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
ttermany.  About  this  time,  also,  Germany  was  divkled  into 
ten  eircl^.  In  1521,  commenced  the  celelH'ated  wAr  between 
Chartes  and  Francis,  in  which  Charles  obtained  manifest  ad-^ 
vantage.  In  1 627,  he  bbk  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Cfermans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Cljarles  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twenty-two  thousand 
Christian  davep,    ..  .       r^n^nio 
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.  Bi4t  th^  m^  extrooidwwy  eyenf ,  pertoinmg  tp  (his  sorer 
reigq,  was  the  valuntaay  r^inquishrnent  of  liis  kingly  and 
ipit>erial  auwhority.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netherlands  and 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  liis  son  Philip,  in  1556,  a,i^  after-r 
)vards  Uie  empire,  in  fiiTOur  of  his  brotW  Ferdinand.  Tha 
remainder  of  his  Ufe  he  spient  in  a  ^lQna8tery.  An  occur- 
rence of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority,  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it. 

§  Chacles  was  the  most  powerful  sovereiga  of  Suropis,  his  8way 
extending  overSp^n,  Germanyiplhe  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Italy, 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  such  was  his  aim) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  bring  his 
dominions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanc^  in  life,  and  finding  his  health 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  government 

Accordingly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  also  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low-Countries^  at  Brussels,  he  explained 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  the  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  \o  Philip, 
with  such  unaffected  magnanimity  and  paternal  affection,  that  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  after  this  solemni- 
ty, Charles  conferred  all  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Em*ope 
and  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  but  a  pen- 
S!9n  of  100,000  crowns,  to  be.  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  German 
princes  ia  the  interest?  of  I^ilip,  Charles  made  a  formal. resigualion 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  a^)d  immediately  set  out  for 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try, a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St,  Just, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with 
naked  walls,  and  the  other  two  hung  with  broxyti  cloth,  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charie^  retired,  with  only 
twdve  donteiAtes  5  and  there,  after  a  peaceful  so!itiid«f  or  about  two 
years^  lie'  resigned  Im  breathy  4a  the  lifty/«inth  year  of  his  age. 

27*  The  sueoeesom  of  Charles  iu  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder,  of  this  period,  were,  eftjer  Ferdinand  L,  his  son 
Ma^noiliaO'JL,  and  Bhodolpb  IL  ;  These  princes  gendraily 
rm^f^V^d  ]^fiM»fic  expedknts,  in  the  disputes  caiiri^ «q;  be* 
tween  the  Protestants  lind  fcte,  Gathdiw. 

^  FerdinfM^d  and  IVfaximiliar^^re  s^id  to  have  bee^  mps^  exi^dleu^ 
grmces.  Froip  the  latter,, no  one  ever  heard, a  harsh  expresii?ijMU 
HO  economical  wer^  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  of  his  life 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flottrished  Ura  pecu- 
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lisr  manner  tinder  his  admitiistratioft.  Rhodolph,  though  at  ymt 
w'ah  the  Turks,  ahnost  the  whole  of  his  rei^,  was  more  occupied 
with  tournaments,  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  as 
ironomy,  than  with  the  afisurs  of  state.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &(i.,  so  eager  was  his  de- 
sire for  that  i^)ecies  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  reformation  ia  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
riod is  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  importaut  event 
in  the  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  through  s^veml  other  Eiirq>ean  na- 
tions. It  was  connected  with  a  new  era  in  the  rehgious  his* 
tory  of  the  world.  By  itj  Pajlicy  received  a  wound,  from 
wluch  it  can  never  recover.  The  date  of  this  event,  is  1517. 
Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  fiiar,  w^  the  first  instrument 
employed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
great  moral  revolution.  His  attention  ^  was  excited  to  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
indulgencies,  at  that  time  instituted  threiughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildings  at  Rome,  had 
DubUshed  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  thfe 
pains  of  purgatory ':  and  the  elector  of  Menta,  axithorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scatKkJeus  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
«ins,  past,  present,. and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  great 
offence  to  many  religious  persons;  and  induced  Luther,  who 
^^as  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  traffic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  ,eyes  to 
Ibe  iniquity  of  the  whole  system: 

His  anathema^  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in 
the  eIe«^;torate  of  S^Jxony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  combatteU  him.  Luther,  howevei',  by  degi-fees  ac* 
qiiired  great  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  other  di-* 
vines  into  the  controversy..  Persecution  was  now  resorted  to 
by  the  pope  and  liis  emissaries,  but  this  only  increased  his 
zeal  and  indignation  as  a  preacher.  Luther  was  soon  6lted 
by  the  pope^  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days.  Prince 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that  the  re^ 
fonner  might  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re* 
paired,  xxhi^  the  pretectioti  of^  a  safe  conduct,  to  the^  imperial 
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diet,  convisked  by  Gbartes  a4  Aiugsbiirg,  before  ^cardinaL  Co^^ 
tan ;  but  histead  of  making  any  recantation,  he  boWly  avow- 
ed Ilia  resolution  of  defending  his  doctrines,  though  all  the 
terrors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  against  him.  As 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  mejiaces,  Luther  re- 
tired privately  from  Augsburg,  having  fust  coniplained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Cajetan. 

Having  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  there 
universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  oonventa 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which Tiad  been  thus  kindled,  spread, 
next  into  Switzerland,'  where  it  produced  the  most  important 
changea  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Lutheran  tenets  ;  aud  the.  protestants,  as  they  were  all 
called  \^ho  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  multiplied  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  ar>d  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
The  quarrel  which  Hcnty  VIII.,  who  was  no  protestant  him- 
self, had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  the  re- 
formation in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  faith. 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the  good  cause^  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moors, 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
f.n  :uiadn  remnineil  subject  t*i  their  authority.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand  arid  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  croNvns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon  were  happily  uiuted,  and  thus  all  the  Chris- 
tian principalities  in  Spain,  found  themselves  under  one 
sceptre  ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  king 
and  queen  effected  in  1493,  Spain  became  one  entire  monar- 
chy. Ferdinand  and  laabella  were,  in  effect,  two  sovereign 
princesj  thougii  professedly  united  Tii  miirriage. 

The  Moors  auffered  terribly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  fpr  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

5  To  Ferdinand  and  li^abella,  the  e^ablisftmait  of  the  territile  Ih- 
qu isitioii,  in  Spain,  is  « wing .  Two  thcmsand  persons  are  said  to  havt 
sn  iff  red  death  undtr  Torqiicmada,  the  firsliinquisitorgenefal.  This 
iostaooe  of  kiieiiipcQite  aad  leiocious.  Mali  in  ih»  kwg  md  ^leeoi 


may  wdl  be  n^  off  «gmi«i  the  s^yiQv^g^  qua^^bsi, jw)mcI]uK j^  $h 
lowed,  they  posses^, .'  Th^ir  r^igp  .was^gpodizedby  |h^diaco!V^ 
ries  made  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  who  beciame  deranged,  succeeded  het  m6iii<d». 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  AustricL 
On  the  death  of  het  father,  Jane  bdij^urim  taiSe%tt,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  Y^  w£^  ^fcnowledgedl 
sovere^  of  all  Spai&,  1516.  Hiss  hv^myhdm^eadj  \mn 
related.  .     .    :  i    /. 

{During  Charles's  f^gn,  Mexico  was  cmupmndi  hy'Vemmiio 
Cortez,  in  1519j  and  Perab^  PjMo  in  152&.  Thfe l^ionish do- 
minions were  thus  greatly  extendHF 

31.  Philip  II.,  succ^feded  his  lather  upon  th«f' abdication  of 
the  latter,  in  1556.  In  his  time,  the  balapce  of  jpower  it\ 
Europe,  was  sustaiu^  by  ^ain,  Franccj  E^gland^^d  Gei^, 
many,  all,  at  this  time,  highly  flourishing  ftnd  respectaUe^eidi^r 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  str^^h. 
Philip  was  an  acute  ^nd  able  politician,  though  his  poli<y 
paitook  somewhat  of  selfish  cun ning.  He , was  sove^ign  «i| 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  Ukewi^,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of  England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  English  qiieen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  his  anil;)ition  was  greater  ;  and; 
though  he  met  with  occasional  succe^,  at  the  close  of  along, 
and  busy  reign,  he  liad  accomplished  but  few  of  his  nome* 
rous  projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  IT.,  jealcjus  of  the  power  of  Philip,  foiroed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  kmg  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  French; 
at  St  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  fotce  the 
allies  into  a  peace.  An<Jther  signal  victory,  hovf eVcr,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  Gravelines,  the  result  of  wliich  was,  thaf ' 
the  French  surrendered  to  Spain,  no  less  than  eigh^-nlne  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  Italy* 

Philip  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  religion,  and  It  was  owing  tor  hi« 
cruel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religious  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  latter  broke  away  from  his  authority,  a»  Will 
be  detailed  below. 

HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  union  of  UtMclH^t 
iA  1979.     Tlfe  states  combined  ta  defend  their  conmttdn 
liberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  Phif^' 
D.    3evea  <rf  tlie  seyenieepi  pi;9vic(ces^  cpj^istitutiijg  the  Nft^if-,^ 
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diaads^  came  iiiitb  the  lAeiftsme;  The  remakimg  ten  pto^ 
tihces  had  their  charter  renewed  br  Philip,  and  did  not  be- 
cpme  indepei^^nt  upjtil  jm  Uie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

§  Holland>  is  another  appellation  for  the  Seven  United  ProvjnceSi 
so  called,  from  its  chief  pi-ovince  being  of  that  name.  The  rexnain- 
ittg  ten  are  khbwn  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  -  Th^  duchy  of  Bnr- 
gtindy,  eompiosediof 'giOme  of  these  provhiee^'^vt&s  originally  eqtid 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  exceot 
Uiaree  «tates,,  weije  anneized  to  the  Geniian,empire,by  marriage,  UTv 
They  were  a^warcbtjesigned^  the  Jiing  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  Wtory)  the  Hollanders  became  exikh 
)ect  to  the  Franlja,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  gov- 
ernments,, tiie  heads  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominions. 
Holland  akid'  the  Netherlands,  were  united,  to  Germany,  under  one 
of  the  gi^dtons  of  Charlen^agne,  but  becaYne  independent  in  the 
tmtlt  eeBtffipy.  At  lengthy  in  1443,  they  were  jsubject  to  the  dukes 
of  Eur^pundy^  The  n^xt  tisinp^r  of  these  stittes,  wf^  to  Germany, 
paries  V.  being  heir  to  the  hpuse  of  Burgundy. 

They  endured  the  rulie  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  IT.,  was  hot  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  con- 
flMerable  progress  in'  th9  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  repress 
it,  establhshed  the  Inquisition,  projected  certain  innovations,  which 
created  alarm,  and  tupault,  an3}:sent  an  arniy  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce  implicit  subn^ission.  ,  The  consequence  of  these  measures 
Was,  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, perishfed  by  the  hinds  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
that  18,000  were  tn^  victims  of  the  five  years^  administration  ol 
Alva. 

.  William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom. the  goyewiment  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  now,  himself, 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  an  army  on  this  occa- 
sion, ami  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states..  Having  reduced 
someof  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  proclaimed  Stodtholdor 
of  Holland  jEokl  Zeiuand,  in  1570.        , 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  suffered  from  the. 
tyranny  of  Philip ;  but  only  seven  of  them  could  agree  to  foj^  a 
confederated  r^uU^q,  ,  The  influence  of  jealousy  and  competition, 
prevented  the  union  of,  the  whole.  .  By  the  treaty  which  was  formed, 
it;|¥aft4^r<eed  that  they  should  defeiid  their  liberties,  as  one  united 
republic;  that  they  should  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  peace 
and  war,  establish  a  general  legislative^  authority,  and  maintain  re- 
ligious freedom.  William  w!as  ^ec^ed  Stadtholder  of  the  whole 
seven,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admiral,  and 
0Migi#limte.' '  '    ■"    •  ••  .^.... 

,iThe  efiiisicmof  blood,  which  had. been  great  prior  to  this-opion, 
wm  not  hereby  much  diminished.  The  crown  of  Spajn,  strained 
eV^ry  nerve  to  recover  those  provinces.  Philip,  venting  his  iridig-. 
nati^  by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  fuad  offlrihg  25,000^ 
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crowns  for  his  head,  CQiopasaed  his  revenge ;  for  this  mmtriooa  mao 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  1584.  Py  persevering  courage  howevei^ 
and  assisted  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  Hollanders,  at  length,  completely  established  their  inde- 
pendence, and  brought  ihe  Spanish  monarch  to  acknowledge  ttiem 
as  a  free  people. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  William,  was  elected  Stadtholder,  in  the  room 
of  his  father,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talentis,  as  a  states- 
man and  warripr,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  already 
related. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immense  portion  o#  the  earth  called  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Spain,  sailing 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  laagt 
of  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  mth 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  qf  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ey<Br  witnessed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
unlocked  for,  so  unthought  of,  expanded  the  vieyrs,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  humah  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce^  and  consequently  wealth, 
was,  from  the  bqginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increas- 
ing the  articles  of  traffic.  T^e  mines  of  America  furnished,  also,  a 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  CokSiization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  grieat^ 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  eflfects  of 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  all  time,  and,  pei*haps,  among 
all  nations.  Sortie  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discovery, 
but  they  are  eidceedingly  outweighed '  J)y  its  propitipuis  results,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the' known  principki  of  hun^ap 
nature,  and  from  the  deaUngs  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  beliievfeff  by  some,  that  America  Was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  k  few  pas- 
sages ill  the  W^evks  «f  ^me  of  ^le  writeVB  of  antiquity^  and  also  firom 
coincidences  in  th^  languages  atid  customs  Qf  some  of  theiMtions  of 
the  old  and  new  cfsiiimkit  But  the  theory  has  little  Ipround  for  ks 
support.  Certainly,  sftal)e  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traqes  of  the 
knowledge  of  anothei^^^n^ent  existed ;  and  it  was  generally!  Ji^pii- 
eed,  thai  the  CanaHesr^i^med  the  wen^m  boondaries  of  tlM  wmi. 

To  Columbin;  al3l«o(ioufat^f  whoia  wiH  appear  ilk  a-biognQ^Hetl 
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c^6tch,  about  to  follow,  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of 
til  is  error,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent.  From  a  long  and 
close  application  to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  bad  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  what 
was  common  to  me  age  in  which  he  lived.  Another  continent,  he 
conceiv^  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  terra- 
mieous  globe;  but  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  connectccl  with 
that  of  India.  TTie  truth  of  his  speculations,  he  now  ardently  de- 
sired to  prove,  by  experiment.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  great 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  his 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  has  immor^ized  her  name,  by  rendering  the 
first  efi^tual  assistance  to  ColuAbus. 

•  One  great  motive  which  influenced  Columbus  and  his  patroness, 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  anew  continent, 
was  to  find  a  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  by  sea :  or  rather 
the  latter,  may  have  been  the  sole  motive,  connecting  the  supposed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  been  long  an  object  of 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  transporting  the  merchandise  of  India,  across  the  land, 
.from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  The  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  shortest  route 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  mapsof  that  period,  represented  the  oriental  countries 
of  Ask,  as  stretching  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  the  fact.  Columbus  was  fitted,  in  every  point  of  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great  i^ea  more  happily 
realized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appointed  flotilla 
of  three  snaaU  vessels,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men,  he  commenced  his  unpromising  adventure.  Irv- 
ing Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  directly  for  the 
Claries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart  His  compass,  however,  occasioned  perplexity. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  dvie  north,  was  first  ob- 
served, wh^  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canarie^ 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
n^utjiiy.  AJji  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  hi  requisition. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  himself,  but 
I  his  ingenuity  devise4  a  solu^oa  of  it,  which  silenced  the  complaints 
.of  his  crew. 

>  '  After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  frequent 
jmani£efllatioii  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on,  tbe.  part  of  his  crew. 
Thiety.dayftliad  transpired  since  they  had  left ithe  Canari^  and  no 
•Jand  appearing,  both Ofilcers  and  men  join^drina revolt  iColumbu9 
vaftlbrcjed  partially  to  give  way  tor  their  «QnM)^^anc^  and  pro* 
.pkMad  to'reitonL  alter  the  expiration  of  thr^  days,  if  Himy  Ahould 
:&bA  nolaiid. ;  mm»  indiqitions  of.it >Md  alr^u^  b^gun  to  ftppear^ 
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uid,  on  the  llth  of  October,  the  joyful  iright  was  descried,  ftrst  by 
Columbus  himself.  God  was  immediately  praised,  and  the  sailors 
were  now  as  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  repentance  and  admira- 
tion, as  they  had  been,  before,  insolent  and  ungovernable. 

34.  St  Salvador^  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  theLkland  first 
discovered.  Columbus  afiterwards  touched  at  JSoba,  anq 
Hispaniola,  (St.  DomingO))  now  RaytL  On  the  latter  he  left 
some  of  his  men,  to  form  a  colony.  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  pprtion  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it|  by  a  western  passage. 

Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in  the  following  May,  anc}  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  second  voyage*. 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  td 
those  already  found.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad, and  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qirimoke,  1498. : 
The  fame  of  his  discoveries,  drew  advaiturers  from  aU 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Atnericus  Vftsputios,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a!  few  yeaxk 
afterwards,  following  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  acquired  the 
ondeserved  honour  of  giving  his  nanoe  to  the  new  world.- 

In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  Cahot.  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  England, 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  from 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  oi  Korth  America. 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
rtie  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Spaniards)  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  thirst  ol 
goM,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islandsi 
and  especially  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  under  Cortez,  Pizarr^ 
and  Almagro.  These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  me^ 
cstablirfied  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 
dept^ulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  In  the  year  1 600, 
tlie  coast  of  Brazil  was  accidentally  dfecover^d  by  Alvarez  Je 
Cabral,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  haVing 
been  driven  too  far  to  the  west,  on  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hence,  the  settlement  and  possession  of  that 
part  of  America,  by  the  people  of  Portugal; 

§  Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re- 
ipoa  he  had,  discovered,  was  India,  or  a  part  of  the  continent  <^i 
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Asia.  This  notion  was  generally  received,  until  151S,  wheii  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  being  descried  from  the  niountain^l  of  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  illusion  began  to  be  dispelled. 

Fernando  Cortez,  was  a  successful,  but  execrable  adventurer,  ft 
fcras  oh  thtfoccasioti  of  being  sent,  in  1519,  by  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  U]^^  ex|Jedition  to  the  main,  that  he  fiwt  heaitl  of  the  ex- 
istent of  the  rich  and  nourishing  empire  of  Mesdco.  Stimulated 
by  the  loVe  of  power  and  gain,  he  resolved  to.  make  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  .  He  had  at  his  command  only  617  men,  and  a  very 
few  fire-airms,  Cthirteen  muskets  and  ten  small  field  pieces,)  these 
having  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  His  other  instruments  of 
death,  were  cross^boWs,  i^#(^^and  sjlears.  But  it  was  ttie  former 
do6crij[)tion  of  weapoiiB,  few  S  they  were,  Ihat  gained  for  this 
Ivmdful  of  Spaniards^  a  conquest,  over  a  numerous  people.  They 
hfbiked  opon. fire-arms  as  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  fcruz,  Cortez  advanced^  though  with  a  brave  op* 
position  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  ^  9i>aniards  ie  the  capital,  the  tenor  of  their  name  had 
|tevedt!ie^ri^  Iw  an  eaay  eonqiue^t  The  Mexi^im  soverei^,  Mon- 
tezuma^.received  the  inyaders  with  great  hospitality  and  Kindness. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior  belngfs. 
An  occasion,  however,  was  not  long  wanting,  on  the  piirtof  Cortez, 
for  putting  his  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution. 

Some  dijffieulty  between  his  eoldiers  and  the  natives,  became  the 
f^retcect  for  lua  aeiziire  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  palace,  with 
^fty  m^  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  oflT  prisoner 
to  his  camp.  This  fiagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  the 
Mexicans,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the 
4eiipital;  Mbntezumfa  having,  during  the  «d&«y,  ofifered  to  meduite 
between  the  MdjoJIans  «nd  their  rai0mle%  was  in^Ugnantly  put  to 
ides^  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gautimozin,  son  of  Montezuma, 
immediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  Hie  whole  empire  against 
the  perfidious  Spaniards.  '     \     ,  ' 

Oortez,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  having  induced  a 
^tion  of  the  Indians  to  revolt^  and  having  obtaifted  a  reinforcement 
.of  .Spftniaitls,  commenced  the$iege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it,  to- 
jrether  with  Gau^mozin,  and  became  master  of  the  empii'e,  in  I52I. 
The  emperor  wastreiated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
humanity.  Refusing  to  discover  the  place  yhere  his  treasures  were 
hid,  the  mtserable  man  was  stretched  naked,  for  some  lime,  on 
burning  ooahi  •  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the.Sp^fUrd^y  he  was  execu^d  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  the  princes  of  his 
blood.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Tlie 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associates,  enjoy  the  honour  or  the  in- 
famy, in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  having  brought  this  simple  and 
unsuspecting  people^  under  the  yoke  of  Spun. 

While  Cortez  wag  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Spmi- 
iards  were^  informed  of  a  still  more  rich  and  extensive  empire,  in  the 
, south.  IJus  was  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca,  or  kin^,  A  tu- 
balipa.    'Francis  Pizant),  m  1525,  had  ^lied  to  and  visited  the  coun- 
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with  Diego  Alma^rro,  and  Ferdinand  Lucques,  two  uB{>rincipled  ad? 

reotorerB  like  himself;  and  fortius  purpose,  sailed  in  1531,  fioa 

PWiama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  300  men. 
With  this  inconsiden^le  force,  he  invaded  the  oonntrf,  and 

marchmgr  to  the  residence  oi  the  inca^  he  seized  his  person  bf  straff 

tageni,  having  employed  friendship  and  religion  as  me  cover  of  hitf 

rJUany.  In  this  defenceless  condition^  the  kmg  was  oUiged  to  snb^ 
mittothe  daughter  of  his  aittendahts^  and  to  the  exaction  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  ^Id  and  silver,  as  ih^  price  of  his  ransoai; 
When,  however,  the  treasure  was  eonmihted  into  the  hands  of  thcf 
Spaniard,  with  perfidious  crafty,  he  still-  retained  the  wretched 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally^  %  a  mock  trial,  condemned  uid 
executed  him^  ieis  a>  usurper  and  idolator. 

The  vast  bo«(ty  which  ftff  Intothe  possession  of  the  victors,  be?- 
came  soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  amohg' themselves.  War  onl^ 
could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished,  t  This  eontenition' lasted  aeveirteen  ye^  and  Peni  bcGBune 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1548,  th^  oeMra<(^  Lasr€a6as/*#as8ent  ftom  Spaim 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  reposd^ 
as  a  province  .of  Spain;  and^  nptwithstanding  the  temporary  suceess 
of  their  new  iika^'HuatncaCapae,  whorose  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  brokei  down  aAd  subdued. 

The  ihhabitants '6f  ihe  American  continent*  and  its  islands.  Were 
a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  wfere  of  a  cop^ 
per  colour,  And  nad  no  beards  in  waie  parts  of  the  continent,'  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  had  mMe .  cohsider^bld  progress  towardir. 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree,  as  to  polia*i,  and 
even  luxury.  AT^^tectnre,  senldCmre^  mhiing>  and  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understoofi.  Their,  persorfs  Were  clothfed. 
then- lands  cultivMed,  and  their  stirte  jgbvertifed  by  fiXed  laws  tina 
regulations.  In  P^roiherB  wear esOBMl  magniificcnt  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  pai^Qt  the' new  world,  n^i^i^  was  a  na^  sav^g^ 
|he  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt- 
•ing  or  war.  The  savfige^  of  tlie  continent  wfre  characterized  afike 
by  theifr  cruelty  to  iheirienettifi^,  their  contempt  bf  death,  and  their 
^nerasity  towuds  thdr  friends;  l%e  islanders  were  a  milder  Mi^ 
of  gen^  manners,  and  less  roburt  cohs^ntions.  * 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spiiiiartls  ti^eWed  these  rfmplcp 
and  unbflfending' people,  is  shocking  tb  every  reader  of  sensibihty. 
To  convert  them  to  the  holy  and  benevolent  religion  of  the  Saviour^' 
the  most^ioletft  metfiii  were  emploryed,  by  men  who  were  stttmgers 
to  the  spirit  qf  that'  religion.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  faggo^ 
were  the  "phpihclpkl  engines?  n^ed  for  their  cohversioti.  They  ^tCTfe' 
honted  down  like  wild  bea^,  (ft  burnt  ^veiii^,  their  thickets  and* 
tartnesses.    Some  of  the  isilands  were  nearly  dep6f)ulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however;  Was  less  an  object^  thath  the 
iesire  of  obtaining  i^e  predbtur  metals  whidi  ^icfy  pocteessed.    So 
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fky#«pfti!tra8thep«B8ioti  for  g£dd,  th&tthe*flrsttidt«8itm'^ni«idti- 
red  eveiy  ffttigiie,  and  encountered  eveiry  danger,  in  search  of  it| 
Md  j  by  comp^ing  the  natites  to  dig  in  the  mines,  prematttrely  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  vast  mtiltittides  of  this  hapless  race.  It  beiag 
file  practice  of  the  Enropeans  to  take  posaesuon  of  the  regions  in 
America  nrfaich  they  vinted,  by  the  pretended  right  of  disooTeay, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  aboriginals,  depriving 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 
1  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America,  before  the  late  revolutioa 
aaiong  th^aa,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
^e  al^ute  property  of  tlie  jMvereign,  and  regulated  solely  by  his 
Will.  The  pope,  agreeaUy  to  princ^pdes  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age,  graiHed  to  the  monarcha  of  Spain^  the 
countries  discovered  by  3ieir  subjects,  in  America^  They  were  go- 
Yerned  by  viceroys,  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au 
thprity  over  their  provinces.    , 

DiMnguisked  GkarcKiers  in  Period  VIIL 

,  L  GohimbttS)  an  aonneii^ '  Dav^Bitoc,  a»d  diacaversr  of 
America. 

3   M^\nffelo    ( '^*^*®™  ^f  P^^^^f  ««»^m^  *b®  m^ 

\  4,  Erasmus,  a  Putchman,  eminent  in  philology  and  gene- 
xsX  literature. 

h  5.  .Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
iHe  true  sy^em  of  the  universe. 

0  7*  Calvin.'    (  eminent  theologians  and  termers. 

;  8.  Camoens,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet. 

-  .9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet 

•10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist. 

tl.  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets. 

^12.,  Spenser,  one,  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets. 

.]$C(^umbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  1442,  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  sea,  and 
aoquij?ed  great  fenperience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  immc- 
dmejy  connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted,  beyond 
most  men  of  his  affe.  Indeed,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  ol 
ttie  rest  of  the  wond,  and  anticipated  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
Aiturlty.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
make,  his  temperament  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  enunently 
fitted  hinpi.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  loity  ex- 
pectation, and  a  religious. fervour  of  soul,  which  spurned  ordinary 
difllculties^  and  raised  him  immensely  above  ordinary  men*  By  Iiis 
i^iowledge  of  maritime  affair%  as  well;  as  by  i^oasoning,  he  became 


^ersoaded  that  a  eontinent  must  exist  in  the  Vedtern  oeean.  T% 
isoertain  the  troth  of  his  theory,  was  an  objeet  which  soon  enghMS^ 
ed  all  his  time  and  facuHies.  And,  a(ter  much  eflbrt  and  many  trials 
and  disappointments,  in  regard  to  as«stance,  he  was  permitted  to 
realise  the  grand  idea  he  had  so  happily  eodoeiTed, 

He  made  application  to  several  coiDrts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  afler  much  delay, 
that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  imder  thf 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
fee  following  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  had  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  This  event  filled  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  greatest  honours  were  accorded  to  him  in  the  coim- 
try,  whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
aexjuent  voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed the  continent ;  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  up,  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  finally  trium- 
phed over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cherished  while  the  world 
stands;  though  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  untoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  notwiUistcuid-* 
ing  the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen* 
dent  benefits  which  Providence  had  made  him  the  instnunent  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bom  at  Urbino,  1483.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  the 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome;  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  consequence  of  his  addiction  to  licendoos 
treasures,  dymg  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
painters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buonaroti  (Midiael)  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  but 
■colptor,  and  ardiiteet  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet,  in  architec- 
taie  he  surpassed  afl  the  moderns,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
ihat  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  sucked  sculptture  with  his  ver>' 
milk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
eminent  in  that  art.  The  early  displays  of  his  genius,  raised  so 
great  a  jealousy  among  his  youthful  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
him  with  such  violence  on  the  nose^  that  he  carried  the  mark  to  his 
pave.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgment 
His  aithitectural. abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  chfurohdf  8t' 
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jPlBter^  at  Rome)  the  bvUctiiig  of  which  he  completed.  His  sljrle  m 
tliatof  grandeur  and  sublimity,  united  with  the  utmost  simplieity  and 
beauty.  Sir  Joshua  Re}molds  deelared,  that  the  last  word  which 
be  wished  to  utt«r  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.    Descriptioa  can  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  image  of 

**Siioiiiuroti'8  car 
Midst  epic  glories  "flaming  firom  afiir.*' 

Only  the  sight  caa  give  one  an  idea  Of  his  peculiar  excellence.  He 
Ived  ninety  yeara, 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  the  most  leaiaied  man  of  the  age  in 
which  be  lived  J  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  writings,  to  the 
rcBtoratlon  of  learning  in  Europe,  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wander- 
er, having  occasionally  resiiifjci  in  Italy,  Switzerland, Holland,  France, 
and  England.  Wiih  the  last  of  ihf:^  countries  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VII., 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  days. 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems. Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  marked  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  beau- 
tiful copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  ffreat  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  was  claim- 
ed on  both  sides,  though  neither  party  was  pleased  with  him.  Here 
Is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporising, 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12, 1536,  aged 
sixty-nine. 

6.  Ck)pemicus  (Nicholas)  was  a  native  of  Thome  In  Prussia.  In 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics  atHRome,  he  returned  home.  Here  he 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  different 
tiieories  resp^ing  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
li^stem  pleased  him  best ;  and  after  twenty  years  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, he  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  the  cycles 
and  epicycle  of  former  astronomers,  and  placed  the  son  in  the  cen- 
tre  to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  he 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  agamst 
himself  the  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  ^  last  he  ccmsent- 
ed,  through  the  importunities  of  his  fri^ids^.to  liave  his  work  pub- 
lilted,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hours 
afterwards  seized  with  a  violent  effusion  of  blood,  which  terminated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1548,  ki  his  seventieth  year. 
.  6,  Luther  (Martin)  was  born  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1483.  His 
parents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awfiil  inci- 
di^t,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  church.  As  he  was  walking  m 
tbe  fields  with  a  fellawHstudent,  they  were  staruck  by  lightning 
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LutJier  to  the  ground,  and,  his  ooxnpanion  dead  by  b^ .  aide.  His 
nnad  was  so  much  afifected  by  the  event,  that  witnout  consulting 
his  friends,  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world.  He  entered. into  the  order  of  Augustme  hermits,  at 
Erfurth.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  just  founded  there  by  that  prinee.  It  was 
mhis  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  found  a  Latin 
Bible,  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  in  perusing  it  he  Was  astonished  at 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  which  th6  dergy 
then  imparted  to  the  people. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  Who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-generaL  While  he  was  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and 
debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Tliis  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genuine  piety.  Upon  lus  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  6.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university.  Here  he  e^lain^, 
with  clearness  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
most  exemplary  conduct 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  favouraoie  occa- 
•ion  soon  offered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation. The  completion  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome^  at  thift 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  iti 
1517,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sm,  to  suck  as 
would  contribute  to  the  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust^ 
ed  with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany;  and  in  paying 
their  money,  the  friar  Tetzel  informed  the  superstitious  people,  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  futons 
8ins.  Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vile  practicet^ 
and  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderftd  success.  Persecution 
soon  followed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papi^  ven- 
geance. Luther,  however,  was  undismayed^  and,  in  an  astonishing 
"Cries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  wa*  opposed  by  all  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  ch«- 
rished  wishes.  , 

In  1524,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  halnt  and  the  next  year 
married  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  ccmvent.  and,  though  he 
was  ridiculed  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  coniounded  them  all 
by  his  app€»Bd  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons,  whose 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  Germany.  Luther  diea  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  1546. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  for  the  service  he  performed.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  uprightness— t 
friend  of  true  religion,  liberty,  and  human  happiness.    His  under- 
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sUndinff  was  Vast  and  his  knbwl^ffe  uheqaalled,  almcNst,  (n^he  age 
in  \vhich  he  lived.  Especially  haa  he  an  admirable  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptural,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  eloquence  and 
clearness.  In  courage,  resolution,  and  decision,  he  was  an  example 
}o  all  reformers. 

-  7.  Calvia,  (Johnj)  a  coadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  reformatioi),  was 
■  bora  at  Nayon,  in  Picardy,  10th  July,  1509. ;  His  early  piety  marfe- 
.led  him  out  for  the  church;  but  though  he  assumed  the  functions  ef 
Ihe  ministry,  he  was  too  much  disgusted,  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church,  to  remain  in  her  communioD.  His  knowled^ 
of  the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  the  ^^  man 
of  sin,"  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  whicji 
he  made  great  progress;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ac- 
quauitahce  with  divinity.  He  soon  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
reformation ;  an4  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  Writer  and  disputant, 
very  essentially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
Reaped  from  ttie  vengeance  of  the  catholics ;  but  his  confidence  in 
God  was  not  to  be  sh^en,  and  having  tak^^i  his  position,  he  feU 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  at 
Geneva,  whfsre  hp  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
professor  of  divinity*  He  was,  however,  once  expelled  the  plac^ 
on  acqount  of  refusing  to  administer  the  saicrament  indiscriminately, 
and  again  experienced  trouble  in  the  aflfair  of  Servetus, 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  religion,  at- 
traeted  tHae  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
i*  the  ^are  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England); and  Poland,  looked  to  him 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   He  died,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  talents^  and^  though 
Aot  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  x>f  evaugeli- 
eal  truth,  and  of  the  formation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  (A 
posterity.  Scaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
0«ise  of  the  prophets  than  he. 

8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  ejHc  poem,  which  has  bew  translate  into  the  most  im^ 
portant  languages,  of  Europew^  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  the 
Virgil  of  hie  eounti^,  and  in  h^  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensive  learning,  and  a  sublime  imagination. 

-t^  MiiBfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, he  lost  ^Q  eye.  On  his  return  from  the  Indies^  whither  he  had 
i^one  to  better  his  fortune,  he,  was  shi^^wrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difficulty,  by  Swimming  with  h^  right  ^rm,  and  holding  up 
to  poem,  with  his  left. 

After  he  had  published  his  poan^and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,,  he 
sf%s  cruelly  disq)pointed,  as  to  patronage;  and  feeling  all  the  mise- 
iiies  of  indigence  and  neglect,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  ungrate 
ful  countrymen.    He  lived  fifty-two  years. 

9.  Buchanan  (George)  was  bom  m  the  shire  of  Lenox,  m  Scot- 
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tedj  fir  iM^,  Be  early  embraced,  from  cpnviction,  the  tenets  of  Ltt- 
ther,  and,  as  the  consequence,  suffered  perse^cution  ftiom  the  catho- 
lics. He  became  tutor  to  James  L  of  England,  and  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirte^  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  occasionally  resided  in  England  and  France,  but  di^ 
m  his  native  country,  at  Edintnursli,  1^.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  pers{)icirotis  style,  but  is  occasionally  de- 
ficient in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  stored  vi^  aU  the  fire,  the  degance,  aad 
the  graces  of  anci^t  literature,  ^d  who,  ii\  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved in  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeui^  of  the  boman  muses. 

10.  Montaigne  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  l^erigord,  in 
France,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first,  as  his  mother 
tongue.  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  he  was  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losopiiMyr  sodety.  His  essays'  have  been  repeatedly  published. 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
sons have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  TTorquato)  was  borii  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  m  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
lirered,"  an  epic  poem  of  great  merit.  Like  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortality.  Tasso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  sufiering.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.  Tas- 
so had  been  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  otecasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offence,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occalsional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  knovm.; 
bm  just  as  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  receiving  the  lailrel  crown  froip 
the  pop^  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
Iha  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  mel^choly  proces- 
sion of  his  luneral.    He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmund)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment  and  true  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
fanciful  and  chimerical,  and  without  imiformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
truly  fairy  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  aid  heavy 
stanza.    His  Fairy  Queen,  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

He  was  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  wds  employed  some- 
what in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth ;  but 
Desmond^s  Revolt  in  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  proved  his  ruhi. 
Re  #a8  plund^^  and  robbed  of  his  estate,  one  of  hbi  choMren  was 
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burned  in  ^e  conflagraiiof  of  his  house,  and  brok^  ki^beariuid 
fortune,  he  came  to  Londloii,  where  he  died,  in  1$98. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  extending 
from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598  pears  A.  C,  to  the  death 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden^  1718  yeWrs  A.  C. 

PRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1.  Henry  IT.,had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  religion  from  political 
considerations,  but  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Calvinists,  by 
wbose  aid  he  had  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  all 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  6{  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war,  and  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

Prance  never  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesman,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  his  manners  a  model  of  good  breeding, 
and  his  love  of  his  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  force 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  little  disso- 
luteaess. 

§  A  mistress  of  Henry,  an  artful,  intriguing,  ambitious  woman, 
had,  by  consummate  management,  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of 
marriaga  This  promise,  the  king  showed  to  Sully,  ready  signed, 
and  the  minister,  transported  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  ' "  i 
beUeve  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  rage.  "  It  is  true  I  am  mad," 
replied  Sully,  "and  I  wish  I  was  the  only  mad  man  in  France." 
iVhen,  after  so  keen  an  altercation,  Sully  thought  himself  irreco- 
verably disgraced,  he  received  the  brevet  of  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance. 

Henry,  who  had  lived  through  fifty  conspiracies,  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  ah  assassin,  named  Ravfflac,  after  a  iftidrt  re^  ol 
twenty  years,  too  short  for  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  npcm  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  form- 
ing Europe  into  a  Chr^an  republic 

§  Ravillac  was  a  desperate  Catholic  bigot,  who  had  long  fbrmed  a 
design  to  murder  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  join  his  army 
in  proseaiting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
wil^  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  was  harrassed  with  sinister  fore- 
bodings, and  they  Were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event.  Passing 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled,  and  his  footmen 
quitting  it  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  f(^o wed  him  secretly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteoi  settled  powers, 
none  of  which  should  be  suffered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  and 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  pi^s^rvation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, howevei^  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wi^ed  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
hiiXeir,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  Ijouis  XIII.,in  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  splendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiaUty  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgus*^ 
the  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  diswder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richeheu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duke  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminislung  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Goade,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself ;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  15,000  lives ;  the  junction  of  Louid 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  agahist  the  empe* 
ror  Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  revolt  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
supported  hy  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
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.(  f  The  Prc>letents  were  accused  of  a  design  to  fiMm  France  mtfi 
an  independent  republic^  tp  be  divided  into  eiglit^  circles,  on  tlxe 
model  01  t^lose  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  by  per- 
secution, they  attempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  RocheEe, 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  their  party.  Richelieu, 
haTing  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armees,  and  the  fleets,  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  tiiat  of  waging 
war  against  die  Protestants,  whom  he  was  reserved  to  exterminate. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  RocheUe.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commantder  in  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  king* 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  adyantage  of  his  absence. 

The  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  Ei^land,  but  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  tard^  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  RocheUe  were  resolyed,  however,  to  hold  out 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  active 
genhis  of  the  cardinal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calvinists,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  re* 
covered  from  tiiis  blow. 

The  union  of  Louis  withthe  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1626, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum^ 
ble  the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestantism, 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eageriy  in  the  cai»e  of  the  Protest 
tant  princes,  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  design 
of  suppressing  theur  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success,  TJie 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  their  theological  disputes, 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  Ferdinand's  power ;  the  court  of 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms, 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  Germa- 
ny. In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  eflectually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  amidst  all  the  political  intrigues 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arms.  The  French 
Academy  owes  its  institution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  After  he  had  been 
married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XTV.,  and  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans.  During  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  les&  prominent 
object  of  attention,  than  lus  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
characterised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  the 
tbrone,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother.  The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  splendid  events  of  his  reign,  his  conquests  and 
reverses,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  and  the  arts 
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hiBtonane.    He  is  often  styled  the  Great. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  his  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
accession,  under  the  duke  of  Engfa^ ;  the  dvil  commoti(HiB 
called  la-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emperor  and  Spain^  and  in  which 
Franche  Comte  was  conquered  and  united  to  France  ;  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsburg 
against  France,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun- 
try, by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Liouis  acquired  peculiar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reversesi 
from  the  allied  powers,  under  the  duke<rf  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugene. 

§  In  the  early  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enshein  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  that  of  Fribonrg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
in  1645  ;  and  that  of  Dunkirk  m  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  the  king's  minotity,  and 
the  popular  discontents. 

'rtiese  discoiltents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  cotisequent  detestation  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  chief 
nobil  ity,  took  part  with  the  rebds.  The  c^ebrated  general,  Turenne, 
iUk)  aided  the  rebels.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impru- 
dent vicH^nce  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopu- 
lar minister.  When,  however,  Uie  king  became  of  age,  Mazarine  re- 
mmeA  his  station  as  minister,  while  de  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  tberiBb^lkm  were  banished  in  tbeur  turn. 

On  tiie  deaUi  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  ^as  twenty-two 
veurs  of  age,  he  tpok  upbn  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  splendour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  wJiich  many 
of  them  were  crowned,  established  throughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion «b  an  aide  monardL  His  war  with  H<^and  soon  commenced, 
Q  whieh  Tur^me,  and Conde,  another  great  general,  gave  signal 
pioo(s  of  the  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  chosen 
t0  conduct  his  military  operations.  Although  Spain  ^id  the  empe^ 
ror  joined  the  Hollanders,  3^t  Turenne  defeated  the  Imperialists  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheimi,  Mulhausen,  and  Turkheimt.  SonWH 
time  before,  Conde  had  signalized  his  arms  against  Franohe.Comt^ 
whicU.be  si^jugjU^d  m  thfsi  space  of  8evem0en.dac^      '     ' 
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,  Beveral  powers  now  beeaadjcftkds  of  tiieaao^ 

and  the  pnnce  of  Oranffe,  whose  dominioBs  had  b^en  so  wantoof 
ly  attacked  by  the  French  king,  had  su&cient  influence  with  Enriand, 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Louia^ 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  thepeacie  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  wds  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Franche 
Comte  was  assuredi.  as  a  part  of  the  donoinions  of  Lonia,  and  Spain 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the,Netherluid& 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  ,1685,  the  French  kmg 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  jupttce.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV.,  was 
taken  away,  their  worship  stippressed,  their'  churches  demolishedi 
their  ministers  exiled,  and  an  absolute  renuiioiation  of  their  religion^ 
wasmjide  the  condition  with  all  who[  eho*  to  continue  in  their  na^ 
live  country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with:thig  requirement,  death 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  thia 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  som^,  800,000  of  her  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens,  who  either  periled,  ol:  driven  into  exQe^ 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  into  various  countries; 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1686,  was  brought  about  by  WiJiJam, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  sworn^  enemy  of  Louis.  His  attack  on  Hol- 
land had  betrayed  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  designs 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Victory 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  leaguers* 
Though  the  vali,aiit  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle^  the  able  Conde 
had  retired,  ai^d  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  «ny  aaei 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  well  supplied,  .yet  me 
name  of  Louis,  was  a  host,  and  the  su(;ces8ors  of  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  Luxemburg  defeated  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Norwmden  i 
NoaiUes  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundired 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  took  ixmiy  of  the  most 
important  towns  on  the  fthine.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of 
his  reign.  Disasters  we?:e  soon  tot  follow  him,; 
.  The  extensive  military  enterprises  of  Loilis^  had  beett  attended 
^ith  enonnous  expenses.*  The  pride  of  *the  memATcb  hdd  been 
flattered  by  his  victories,  but  no  solid  advaota!^  had>abcrued1o  tfaQ 
natkm.  Theflnanees  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  peraevering 
efibrts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  him  to  conclude  the  peace. of  I^wicl^ 
in  1697.  The  war,  however,  was.  soon  renewed.  •'  That  was  the  wir 
of  the  succession^  Hie  nations  engagSl  in  it  were  England,  Hoi-* 
Ifnd,  and  the  empire,  ajfainst  France  wi&  Spain.  The  avowed  object 
on  the  part  o\  Uile  former^  was  to  put  the  ihouse  of  iknstria  in  pocM 
session  of  the  throne  of  Q^atOj  on  Uift'Caqpecled  death  of  Ohartes  IL, 
without  issue*  l  ' 

I  Louis  had  passed  iife  -prime,  and  lost  hts  greats  gehertils  aihd 
miaiafters ;  ^idiile  the  armies  of  his  enemies  were  coYnmanded  by  the 
Meet  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.-  Tba:w«r  was  eaxmi  on  wlOi  maaUM  advantog^ 
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m  the  part  of  tbe  allies.  The  batlie  of  Blenlueiiii,  iawbich  tlie 
English  Marlborough  began  his  victorious  career,  cost  the  French 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  gained,  besides,  the  battles  of  Ramilies^ 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  One  otr  two  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
french  and  Sp«ii^,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  from  aban- 
*    '   f  Ms  possesions  in  Eiurope.    Loms  sued  for  peace,  saad  eveA 


proposed  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
nam  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  oi^ 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  hi  which  he  yKrtiS  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  cm  the  throna  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  pem;e,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutdi  secured  many  yaluable  acquisitions. 

4.  Louis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reigned 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longeat  reigns  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  the 
admiratitHi  of  posterity.  No  species  of  merit  was  saflTered  to 
go  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of  compositioii  in  the 
French  langtiiage,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved — the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
^'ected,  commerce  and  matiufactures  encouraged,  and  the 
fine  canal  ot  Languedoc  constructed. 

Louis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sagacity  was  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
selecticm  of  his  generals  and  ministers.  Besides  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned^  was  the  famous  Vauban,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns* 
Cdbert  has  been  named.  His  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputatbn*  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
ma^r.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
Quitted  ttaly,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  cm  him^  and  also  on  Huy^ 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  eqiial  celebrity,  a  v^ry  large 
pension. 

Louis  was  f  eckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  was  celebrated  Sox  h^s  politeness  and  urbanity^  His  in- 
tdlect  was  v^rous,  but  indifferently  cukivated.  It  was  the 
great  faidl  (rf  Mazarine,  to  whom  the  childhood  of  Lottis 
Was  entrusted,  that  he  neglected  his  education.  He  sought 
far  the  young  monarch,  no  othc^r  s^ccomplishments  than  ())Ofie 
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of  dancitig,  fencing,  and  riding,  so  that  when  the  latter  waa 
drawing  on  towards  manhood^  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  pen 
pj\  epistle. 

The  love  of  glory^  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  though 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admired 
public  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  that  which  constitutes  real 
worth  of  character. 

ORBAT  BRITAIN. 

Hmi-se  of  Stuart.     Chm/monwealth.    Restoration  of 
Monarchy. 

5.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  close  ol 
the  present  period,  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
iTames  1.,  1603,  who  was  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that 
name,  and  soil  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  bouse  of 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts — an  event  which  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  express- 
ed wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  united  the  two  crownsi 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  I^  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII»  When  Kizabeth 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  in 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  replied  "  thai  she  had  held  a  royal  scep- 
tre, and  required  no  other*than  a  royal  sticcej^sor'*— which  she  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  wa$^  then  actually  a  king,  viz.  *'  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Rohert 
Bruce,  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  fUizabeth,  is 
very  summarily  as  follows : 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  m  1329. 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by 
Edward  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  seenrity.  He  was  a 
weat;,  but  viituous  princ^  and  passed  through;  many  reveisesof  fM" 
tune.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  batUe  of  Durham,  by  Ed- 
ward in.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  his  nephew,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  great  Robert  Bnioe,  whose  reign  of  tmenVf  years'  continuance 
was  speot  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  the  English. 

Robert  III.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne ;  but  his  infirmitiet 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  govemipent  into  the  hands 
ofhW  brother,  the  duke^f  Albany.  o^t-ed  by  Google    ' 
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James  I^  a  son  oMRobert,  whom  Albania  had  soughi  to  imn^cr, 
Mid  whom  the  English  had  taken  prisoner  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
nalural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
in  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplish- 
ment The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  durii^  the 
regency  of  Albany  5  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  affairs  on 
a  favourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  peopla  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
Jiobles,  however,  as  necessary  to  this  end,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated.  t 

James  II.,  succeed  his  father,  14^.  He  ii^erited  a  portion  of 
his  father's  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
Uie  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles^  with  excessive  rigour.  Ruling  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  uncommonly  successful  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  III.,  vrithout  the  talents  of  his  ^edecessors,  affected 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him* 
self  to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarrelmg  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accompliidied  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  feD,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  in  the  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Pk)dden-Field,  1613. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
mg  to  resume  their  powCT,  and  he  being  employed  m  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  BngRsh,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  deaths 
have  been  already  narrate. 

6,  Though  the  succession  of  James  I.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  Ope 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  himself,  from  Henry  VII. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  as  one  of  the  principals  in  this  plot,* 
•nd  though  he  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidence,  he  was  only 
reprieved,  not  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

A  project  of  a  much  fouler  kind  followed.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
%mily.  lords  and  ccunmons,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament . 
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$  The  pldl  VftM  (HieoxFered,  Jum  as  it  Was  oi^h«  ere  of  execution- 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  np  the 
honse  m  which  the  pariiament  diould  assemble,  by  means  of  gun- 
powder,, which  had  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the  building. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  Ais  dreadful  secret,  neai^ 
a  ye«r  aiul  a  naif;  but  the  same  bigotiy  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
plot,  was  dhrected  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  re- 
ceived, Anom  an  imknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  hitimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  conndered  merely  as  a 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showiiig  it  to  the 
khig,  the  sup^ior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceiv^  that  al^ 
hision  was  made  to  danger  from  gunpowder.  The  following  sen- 
lence  in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king. 
"  Though  th»e  be  no  iqipearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  wm 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  &e  vaults  nnder  the 
house  of  parliament  With  the  view,  however,  that  Hiey  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  oonspirators,  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  plan  ot 
Uie  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder, 
to  the  amount  of  thurty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matches 
to  set  fire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket.  He  gave  up  the 
names  of. his  accomplices,  eighty  in  numb^,  who,  with  himself 
were  all  put  to  deaths 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conspicuous, 
having  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  the  ex- 
pectatibn  at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  special 
favour  from  the  new  inonarch,  because  he  had  been  educated 
a  presbyterian.  Their  disappointment,  but  especially  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  which  they  endured,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda* 
tions  of  a  great  nation. 

Doniestic  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  wished  to 
exert,  no  influence  abroad.  Hie  disposition  was  altogether 
pacific.  When,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  scScited 
to  loin  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  powa*  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  be  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
0cbeme. 

Thd  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocates 
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for  the  rojral  prerd|iitive^  in  the  widest  exercise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  estabUshed  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him—"  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  English- 
men were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parUament  to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug- 
gles which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  His 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent. 

§  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  yet  pedantic  withaL  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  **  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
kimself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
uid  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benign  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustaui  them,  there  was  nothing,  auring  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  genius,  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
principles  of  liberty  had  expanded  the  minds  of  many  of 
bis  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  Uberal  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  hki 
immediate  predecessors.     This  demand,  however,  Cbariet 
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repelled,  and  he  shewed  that  he  possessed  the  same  arbitrary 
[Hrinciples  with  his  father,  without  &e  prudence  of  the  latter. 
The  refusal  of  the  parliament,  to  grant  adequate  supplies, 
for  enabling  the  king  to  carry  on  a  war,  first  iu  support  of  his 
hrother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  with 
Oance  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  resolution  ot 
ruling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  most 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  raanifestation  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  sonred  the  minds  of  his  parliament  a^nst  him.  Be- 
ing engaged  to  his  idlies,  the  king  eould  not  brook  the  denial  of  sup- 
plies, and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warrants 
for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  kins,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  ipinister,  Buckingham.  Charles,  however, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent  troops  to  assist  the  French 
calvinists ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  England.  Rochelle  was,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  himself 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  Felton, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patriata^ 
in  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. His  impositicms  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  determined  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  which  declared  ^e  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  all  taxes  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance^to 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  The 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  refumng  to  pay  then^  was  imprisoned.  A  com- 
motion being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  they  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  f(»r  Ameri- 
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Cti,  where  they  spftad  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  deprived 
at  home.  But  at  length  the  eaemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  tlie  king  to  forbid  these  emigrations.  This  provKkntiaUy 
proved  a  very  unhappy  affair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

§  Hampden  rendered  himself  Ulustrioua,  by  his  talents  and  virtue^ 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  against  the  illegal  impo- 
sition called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishmen, by  risking  a  legal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  favourable  result  which  he 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  him. 
The  people  began  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loadmg  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  .Tniings  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time ;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  conunotions 
were  produced.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceedmg, 
the  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  t^ 
heart  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  necessarily  convokecL 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  considered 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battks  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success  j 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in* 
terest,  all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy ;  that  of  the  parliament,  by  the  city 
of  London,  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  establishment  Cavaliers  was  the  term  £^plied 
to  the  suf^rtersof  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
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:  §  The  parliaments  in  order  to  x^arry  on  hoBtUllies  ^Uh  the  greater 
prospect  of  success,  had  entered  into  a  strictxonfederacy  with  the 
Scots,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  m  its  objects  than  the  forn^r, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  ^^  Solemn 
XiCague  and  Covenant,"  and  it  brought  an  accession  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  reality,  directed  all  the  measures  of  tne  army.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  part  m  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  first 
battles,  viz.  those  of  EdgehiU  and  Newbury,  were  favourable  to  the 
royalists ;  but  those  of  M arston  Moor  and  Naseby,  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  army 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
Previously  to  each  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them,  individually, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  af- 
ter having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  had 
sought  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  havmg  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  pariiament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
pointed to  tr3r  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condenmed  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  January, 
1649,  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjusting  his  dress. 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  some 
exhortations  addres^sd  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  ^'  I  go  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resigna- 
tion. 

Chiarles  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  and 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  tmibrtu 
nately  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis^ 
tuiguished  his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  an 
age  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  impu- 
nity. He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  him, 
and  suflfCTed  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  Granger 
says,  "  He  would  have  made  a  much  better  figure  in  private  me, 
than  he  did  upon  a  throne." 

We  may  lament  the  fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  unne- 
cessary ;  and  mnst  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
as  passionate  and  oppressive  { yet  Providence  seems  to  have  oremiled 
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the  evcotsof  Uie  tiiip  far  tile  advancement  «f  mil  liberl3r,aiiil  ibr 
thegeoeral  rood  of  Ibankind.  Had  Charles  lived,  England  migfat 
have  been  sml  governed  by  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarelis. 

Charles  was  an  author,  both  m  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  Bail- 
like,%  woik  which  aj^ieared  soon  after  the  king's  deadi,  and  excited 
much  commiseration  for  his  fate,  has  often  b^  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  r^nams  a  mister  cf  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
{Superior  to  those  of  most  contemporsffy  scholars.  Hume  considas 
it  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publicaticm, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  English  language :  and  D'Israeli  remarlu,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus.  ^ 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  ^^  Majesty  in  Misery,"  the  following  8taB> 
zas  will  show  his  manner  in  poetry. 

^  With  my  own  power  m^r  majesty  they  woond^ 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncrowii'd  | 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  mora  privilege  than  I, 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  di6 ; 
'Tis  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why." 

11.  On  the  deaih  of  Charles  I.,  raonarchy  in  England  was 
dissolved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chang- 
ed from  the  king^s  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Religion  diared  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Presbyterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  lon^ 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen^ 
tots,  under  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  ease,  the  milita^ 
ry  power  proved  fatal  to  those  Presbyterianis  who  had  employed 
it  to  efkd  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
iufluence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  for  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act 

i  The  mtuation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  inquietude  to 
the  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  16^000 
men,  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
parliament;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  on  the  condition  of  his  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  CronK 
veU^  with  his  usual  cunning,  i^pocured  for  himself  the  appoi^mant 
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.of  nmuiHaider-ii^ehief  in  Ireland.  Be  accQ|^ngly  passed  o^er  to 
that  country,  and  aoon  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  of 
Oimond.  He  next  inarched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  their  army  into  England,  Cromwell  pursued  it 
thither,  aiui  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  far- 
mer, who,  in  conjunction  withi  his  four  brothers,  served  him  with 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  theur  own,  and 
anployed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  their  homdy  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  con- 
cealed a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve* 
nl  of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  their 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
venerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admiral 
Blake,  aiui  other  nardl  offices,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  English 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
war  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  against  the  celebrated  Dutch 
commanders.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  commerce  and  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  i^urliament 
But  this  meeting  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  nige,  into  the 
house,  sanded  by  900  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches,  bade  them  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  The 
repufaUc  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th,  1653. 

Cromwell,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
well  deny  hU  subjects  a  parliament  He  therefore  summoned  144 
persons  m  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  They  were  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  them  possessed  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  thejr  were 
generally,  as  Clarendon  says,  "a  pack  of  weak,  senseless  fellows, 
fit  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
It  was  yet"  This  body  was  called  Prsuse  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of  a  certam  member,  a  leather  seUer,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speaking.  Incompetent  to  their  duties,  they 
re-delivered  to  Cromwell,  at  tibie  expiration  of  five  months,  the 
instrument  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them  togetfa^,  and 
benui^t  him  to  take  ctupe  of  the  o»ii|i|onwealth.^    GooqIc 
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13.  The  8cqpret%  power  of  the  nalkm,  noir  paning  niCio 
die  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  CouncU  of  officers,  he  was 
dedared,  by  the  latter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  tkle  of  Highness,  1664  In  this  capaci- 
fy,  he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  be^i  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignky.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repubr 
lie  greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  never  popular,  either  with  the  royalists  or  repub- 
licans. He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
devation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died  A.  C. 
1668,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  In  regard  to  the  character  of  CHiver  Cronawell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  beeh  applied  to  him.  ^^He  attempted  those  things 
which  no  good  man  aurtsi  have  ventured  on  ;'  and  achieved  those  m 
which  none  bui  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  an  enemy  thao  friend. 
RespKBcting  his  capacity,  ^here  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualities  in  v^  different  lights.  He  Has  in 
this  respect  been  oftener  condemned  than  appitoved.  Indeed,  he 
18  no  £Eivourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  nieril  or  fewer  fruits, 
has  bc^i  so  often  held  ^p  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatted.  There 
are,  however,  those  whoj  while  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  moralitj^ 
and  devotions  of  a  mart;  who,  in  private  life,  apparently  reverenced 
the  insdti^ns  of >  religion; 

14.  Richard  Cromwell,  by  the  father's  dying  request,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  protectorate.  He  was  acknowledge 
b  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  he  wanted  resolution,  and 
possessed  none  of  those  arts  which  take  with  the  soMiery,  hel 
aeon  signed  Ud  own  abdication.    He  retired  to  private  Ufi^ 
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and  hk^viituea  secured  to  him^  rajre  engfjrme&t  to  extrtme 
old  age. 

^  15.  After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwdl,  Charlea 
II.  was  restored  to  the  thr<me  of  his  ancestors,  1660.  The 
short  interval  that  occurred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy. 

{  The  restoratida  was  eflfected  by  ike  wishes  »f  the  people,  wbd 
seem  to  have  tbougbt,  that  neitber  peace  bot  protection  could  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re-established. 
Monk,  a  man*  of  military  abilities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  this 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  m 
vmaaiB  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  through 
which  Churles  was  duly  adcnowl^f^^ . 

16.  Charles,  who  was^  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  b^aQ 
his  reign,  made  a  favourabie  impression  oa  his  subjects,  b; 
means  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect  He  was  easy  in 
manners,  unaffectedly  polite,  gay  in  his  temper,  Hv§ly,  witty, 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things.  It  must  be  added, 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
inmiersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.  He  was  personally  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  so 
inunersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm#  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re* 
proaches  which  he  merited,  and  naost  of  the  odium  of  exf- 
travagance  and  unsuccessjful  public  measures,  fell  on  hia  ad> 
risers.  The  whole  royal  party  were  so  elated  at  the  return 
of  their  sov^ei^,  that  they  were  dissdved  in  thoughtfess 
jollky,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  yovtnget 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  this  reign, 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent. 

Charles  was  dktii^uished  by  the  same  arbitrary  notions 
whidi  had  proVailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  straggles  Uke  those  in  the  preceding  reigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeUng  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  £pi|ther.  ,  The.  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedietice 
and  non-resistance,  qdw  came  into  repute,  opposed  iiKleed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  crown.  This  was  tbe  origin  c*f  thd  di»* 
tinguisbing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Toiy-rtbe  former  oppo*' 
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of  parties  Still  eidajj^g.  The  Wliigs  have  al\ieay8  favour^ 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch.  - 
In  consequence  of  high  church,  or  tory  principles,  an  aoi 
of  uaifomiity  in  religyni  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

iWe  may  enumerate  among  the  othor  events  of  this  reign,  the 
owinff— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  otrt  of  twenty- 
eight  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  Uie  murder  (^  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death— the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400,000,  requir^ 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  Dleasures — ^the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  matericd  benefit — and  finaUy,  the 
measares  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  XL)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  libertiea 
and  properties  of  the  peojde,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  and 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  expired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raguig  funouriy  agamst  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  kine's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  YorL  This  affair  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  favour  of  reform,  called  the  Rye- 
House  Plot.  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclcwed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  by  means  of  which  Lord 
BtitiflR>rd  and  some  other  Catholics  were  condemned  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  havmg  been  guilty  of 
aiWtrary  ooDdudt,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  lie  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1685, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tw^ty-fifth  of  his 
i^n. 

§  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  ehaaracter  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy;  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200.000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
MHi  despotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Rochester's  epi- 
mmmatic  jest,  that  Charles  ^  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
did  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  "  picture  in  little." 

Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim,  which  was,  never  to 
M  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  grreat ;  by  which  he 
obserted,  he  hadfbnnd  great  benefit  all  his  life,  and  the  reason  he 
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(ave  for  It  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  spoiyt  mlaht  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  fritffeds.  It  has  likewise 
been  said  of  this  king,  that  had  he  loved  business  as  well  as  he  ui>- 
derstood  it,  he  would  have  be^n-the  greatest  prince  m  £urope. 
'  Dryden  did  not  aemple  to  laud  iim  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
asmthelin^.  ; 

"Truly  good  and  l^mly  mai ; 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set.'* 

18.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  dukerf  York  wasr  im- 
mediately proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  IL,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  than  the 
weak  and  irresdute  efforts  of  a  bigotted  ^od  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  k  did  noi 
meet  with  the  least  encdbragement  from  the  pope  himself. 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subversion 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  his  people.  The  share  which  he  had  in  his  father's 
sufferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  loo  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  never  failed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  by  his  Wild  attempts 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  rpsist,  he  wa* 
forced  to  relinquish  a  croWn,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  was  the  re 
bellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  p.  natmal  son  of  Charles 
IL,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bndgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority ; 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  die 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  inspired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all  the  judges. that 
ever  sat  on  the  EJnglish  b^icb/  Jeffries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  on 
him  the  execrations  of  mankiiid.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  Jiad  adjudged  to  the  gallows. 

The  spirit. of  tHe  nation  was:  roused,  by  the  oflensive  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  James  took  to  establish  popery; 
and  m^iiygreat  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  Im 
relief  to  Wuliam,  prince  of  Orange,  who  bad  married  Maiy, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Janaes.  .  WiUiam  accordingly  ^jmbark- 
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ed  for  England,  wfth  an  army,  and  determined,  agreeably  to 
request,  to  assmne  the  government. 

§  Upon  the  arriyal  of  the  prince,  he  was  jomed,  not  only  by  the 
Whigs,  but  by  many  whom  tbe  king  had  considered  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zeal,  deserted 
him,  and,  with  her  husband,  pHnce  George  of  Denmark,  joined  th^ 
invader. 

Upon  this,  JanKs,  reasonably  filled  with  distrust  ci  hja 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St  G^main  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  <Hhe  ccmvent  of  La 
Tra{^  would  have  been  a  much  ioaore  suitaUe  retreat"  In 
Prance,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  ffigfat  an  ab« 
dication,  and  settled  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  roynl 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  tiiat  '<  tiie  ekier  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could." 

On  tlie  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Chsurles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  chiu*ch  of 
England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  thou  woi  Idst  grant  the  same 
libmy  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  well.  Fare- 
well" 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  Thia 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remaii^- 
ed  in  the  prince.  The  protestant  successi<m  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbjrterianism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The  powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
icdy  defii^edy  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment 

§  A  revolution  became  indispensable,  inasmudi  as  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  virere  now  generally  establi^ed  In  Britain,  and 
fte  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from  their  arWtrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  thehr  subjects* 
There  was,  however,  a  dass,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
the  doctrines  ^  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
bishops.  Numbers  of  .these,  looking  upon  James  as  then-  lawful 
long,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oalii  of  allegiance  to  William  weii^ 
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deprived  of  their  stations.    Hence,  they  wer»  styled  ^  non-juron 
high-churchmen,  and  jacobited.**  * 

21.  Wiliiam  experienced  a  degree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
as  that  country  stul  adhered  to  James.  The  latter,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIY^  landed  with  some  French  forces  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Irishmen. 
WilUam,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  battle  oi 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  U>  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
inTolved  in  many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  ot  Louis  XIY.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  TIm^  peace 
of  Rj^wick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap* 
parent  that  the  power  of  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  William  acted  in  hid  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined;  if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With  this  object 
he  furnished  him  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  exiled  prince  re- 
paired to  La  Hogiie^  whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  England. 
The  English  admiral,  Rnsscl,  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  saUed  for  tfie  coast  of 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  firenshipti. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue;  and, 
aAer  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hovurs,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fifty-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  another 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in  despair  to  St.  Germains,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  timt 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  ail  thoughts  of  worldly  |^deur,  and 
subjected  hiooself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  His 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  like  those  of  Richard  L,  were  deposited  in 
different  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  St  Germains, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.-  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parliament 
assured  his  majesty,  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  powers  ngainst  all  his  enemies,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  jdned  in  a  cry  for  war  with  Prance.  While  Wil- 
liam was  making  preparations  for  the  approaching  conflict, 
be  viras  suddenly  removed  bv  death^  in  the  filfy-second  year 
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t)f  lijs  age,  and  fouiteehth  of  his  reign.  EBs  excellent  consort, 
and  partner  in  the  thrcme,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
ofnallpoz. 

§  In  person,  Winiam  was  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  ww 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  hot  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
>nd  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  this  reign,  the  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
funds  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  parliament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  relar 
live  situation  of  Europe. 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  J^mes  II., .  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  moBi  illustrious 
in  British  history.  The  arAis  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achievements  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The. great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  ha^e  immortalized  the  times  of  the  ^^  Good 
Queen  Anne,"  as  she  has  been  fanailiarly  colled.  Though 
not  endowed  with  Superior  talents,  shfe  was  res^>eeted  for  her 
virtues.  The  rnilitary  and  Kterary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degc^^  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were;  her. war  against 
Prance,  carriea  on  by  tlie  duke  6f  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age^  who  gaic^  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, RamiUes,  Oud^narde,  and  Malplaquet,  the  constitution- 
al union  betw^n  Englaiid  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
:»nfiisions  occasionecl  by  the  bigt,  party  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter,  pari,  of  the  queen's  J^eign.  , 

§  The  Waf  against  France,  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
the  last  yw  but  erne  of  her  reign.  Germany  arid  Holland  were  in 
alliance  with  Englaiidi  The  conittiander,  on  the  pkri  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  wds  prince  itegene.  In  the 
fiuaous  battle  of  9lenheim,  the  Fr^cn  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The4u]{Le,  .during,  the  engagement,  rode  through  th^  hbttest  of  the 
fire,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  conflict-  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austrlk'  from  ruin.  In  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousfand  of  i(he  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thousand  were  captured;  aiid  this  success  was  soon  foUowed 
iff  the  general  conouest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
9Qcces^  w^  oh  the  pari  M  the  allies,  Louis  waS'humMed  to  a  de- 
glee,  thai oldig6d  him  tb  demand  peaje8;'whieh  though  atJbnt.r^fli- 
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•edy  look  plaee  in  ITtd,  when  the  change  in  ApnePB  ministry^  ggv^  a 
facility  to  negociations  for  that  object 

In  ftie  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  UtSfecht.  Bpbhi  yielded 
to  England  all  riffht  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca^  while 
France  resigned  her  pretensioDs  to  UudifHi's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia^  % 
Christopher's,  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  Maril)OTongfa,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take^-or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
nnderstandbtffwas  as  ininrious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  St  lames', 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  h^ad  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators^at  any  age  has  pro- 
dncea. 

In  the  constituticmal  union  of  England  a^d  Scotland,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  united  kingdomsof  €^at  Britian,  should  be  represent* 
ed  by  one  and  the  s^me  parliament^  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-ftre  commoners,  uhd  that  all  peen 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  t>f  Great  Britain,  md  rank  next  alter 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  ^artv  spirit,  were  s^ravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  whiffs  and 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  the  mi- 
nisters, as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of 
these  dissqntions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent, Refactions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£500,000 
having  been  voted  at  one  time^  to  build  the  caStle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  mmistry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dis* 
miss  him  firom  all  hit  employments.  The  tones  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whi^s  in  her  &vour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preachmg 
of  Dr.  Sach^verell,  who  inculcated  the  tory  principles  of  passive 
obedience,  arid  who,  on  account  of  his  tri&I,  before  the  fiottse  of  com- 
mons, exciited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  aAer  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  betiame  a  tittim  to  an  apofdeo 
tic  disorder,  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  fetigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca- 
binet council,  in  which,  her  poinisters  fell  itio  violeiit  alterca- 
tions with  one  another. 

§  Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  majestie,  and  well  proportioned: 
her  face  was  round,  her  features  regular,  her  com|^e3d(Mi  mddy,  and 
ner  haur  a  dark  brown. 

GJEBMANY. 

26.  Soon  after  the  comimencenK^Ot  of.  this  period.  161S| 
MaltlBatf  WM  «)t  tfaii  haftd  (d  liie  Otfrnw^^iNOiiim.    Ha 


^^lempted  to  rpcom^  the  pro^esmite  (p  the  jC^LOK^icay  Iwt 
without  success.  The  rewii  of  the  JSoh^mifui^  ];H:ajLigI>t.op  a 
civil  war,  which  lasted  thirty  ye^^  kk  ^  coiuse  of  whi<^, 
Ferdinaxid^  coMsin  to  the  eipperof»^  was  iavested  with  t^ 
Idogdom  of  Boheinia ;  and  Hungary^  also^  was  soon  afterwi^ 
cooceded.  MaUhiaS)  overwhelmed  with  grie^  died  l^fore  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

{Ab  excellent  nOe  of  oonductforiipriaee)  which  the  empen^^ 
livered  to  his  successor,  was  the  following :  '<  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects to  be  happy  under  your  government,  do  not  lei  them  feel  flie 
fiill  force  of  your  authority." 

26.  Ferdinand  II.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  fais 
reign,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  httempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  het^itary  ifa 
her  own  house.  But  these  attempts,  eEf)ecially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  (Jie  agency  of  QtlsAa- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Unioto,  made  mpid  progress  in  GermAtty,  till 
death  stopped  his  career,  iti  1632.  Austria,  howevc*,  has 
usually  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire* 

§  Ferdinand  has  heen  styled  by  thjB  papists,  the  Apostdical  Eiiipe- 
ror,  on  account  df  his  hatred  to'tiici  projeistaftts.  He  Wtui  an  un^- 
mg  bigot,  and  scburge  of  the^  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  III,  son  of  the  preoedtog,  waf  elected  king 
of  the  Rornaris,  (so  is  the  head  of  tbct  GennuBo  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  prolieslaDts  in  the  eni^nve,  feikid  thb 
most  active  silppott  during  %he  fbrmcor  part  of  this  teign,  bdlh 
fiom  the  Swedes  atid  the  French;  and  the  eitiperor  being 
foiced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia^  1648^  these  poiv- 
eis  dictated  its  terma  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  Mil  disputes 
were  se^tded  between  the  conCeii<&ig  pmcm  <rf  «he  empim, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

§  The  Swedes  were  indemniffed  ^  the  tWgito  of  .the  Kvsiv  ^^^nd 
acquired  Pomerania,  Stettin^  Wismari  &c^  and  their  soTereigny  ^e 
dignitj  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  Palatine  fanadly  was  restored  to 
its  chief  possessions ;  the  kmg  of  France  maae  land^praVe  of  Alsace, 
and  an  equal  estabUshihent  of  the  three  religions,  vse.  &eX!!iitthdl^ 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistja 

Ferdinand  was  a  devoted  Calhdie.  He  ^xperienoed  nmny  Cite* 
luities,  buit  bore  them  with  magoanimjty. 

28^^  Leopold  I.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo^mia,  was  eject- 
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ei  emperor  in  166y.  His  was  a  long  re%^  of  heatly  ffltjf 
'  v^^ar^  Joseph  I.  Micceeded  him,  1T05,  and  reigned  till  1711 
:  Both  of  these  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  which  ixmimenced  in  1700,  on  account  of  the 
daim  advanced  by  Leopold,  td  the  crown  of  Spain.  Tke 
htouse  of  Boilrbon  vhis  bift  competitor;  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Hdland  being  her  allies,) 
with"  success.  Josepli^  tfftef  having  cc*iquered  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia^ forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,^  the  Austrian  claimant 
in^iog  elected  empei^r,.  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
,tp  ih^,  house  of  JBourbon^  in  th^  peace  of.  1713.  In  1683, 
Yieioia  was  besi^ed  by  an ,  immense  army  of  the  Turks, 
,but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John,  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
Charles  VI.  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  many 
.years  *  into  the  nexi  period,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
pr^se^t,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achmet 
flL,  in  which  he  obtained  m^ny  victories  over  the  Turks, 
jby  his  ge^eral,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene^ 

Spain:  \\  ' . 

S9,  The  successor  of  t^Kilip  II,  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  his  son,  PhOip  III.,  1598.  lE^'ir^m  the  pommeuce^ent  of 
ihia  reign^  ^pain. declined  in  poWer^.  and  i:totja9ithstanding  her 
(gmat  fJoutceiiKrf 'Wealth,  the  liatWbai  finances  wiereexx^e^ing- 
fl^<  embarrassed^  .Hti  hiud  losfc  tiie  seveA  Uqited  Provinces, 
trhbse  independence  was  solenmiy  aick<K>wledged^  1609«  A 
WOBt  m  {judged  iheasure  df  his;  re^n^.was  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  MoorS)  ftom  his  kingdokn^  who  w^e  its  most  indusUi- 
tM»  inhabitants; , .  Tbisy added  W  the  depopuliition.occaj»ion^ 
.by  her  Americfloi^  odonies,  rej»dered  Spain  a  mass  of  weak- 
ness. '•.'!■• 

^3&  Under  PfaiUpIT;^  who  succeeded  his  father,  in  1621, 
iHp  nisttiohal  weakiiess  and  disordena  increased,  rather  than 
fiiitrifnished.  Philip  was  "linplicitly  ruled  by  his  minister, 
^OUvarqz,  jql  iuan  of  an  indidcreet,  wd  insolent  tui*n,  who, 
while  he  encourageij  the  licentiousness  of  bis  sovereign,  hin^ 
KtM  worn  the  epeoioue  appearance *of  extraordinary  piety. 

The  reign  of  PMIip  was  indeed  one  continued  Series  <rf 
tioiscariiages  anddefeate.      The  Dutch  sefaed  Braal:  the 
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FVench  iQyaded  Artois ;  CataloBia  revdted  to  France  ;  and 
Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independenoe.  - 
31.  The  revcduticxi  of  Portugal,  was  effected  withnnwoal* 
ed  ease  and  celerity.  It  todk  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af* 
ter  having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
sixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government.  Thi^ 
people,  disgusted  with  the  adn(iiiustrad0n  of  Olivares,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Bragamsa,  descended 
from  the  anci^it  kings  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
army  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
dutchess,  (5aused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  Lisbon. 
The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by^ 
the  populace.  The  whole  was  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  idl  the 
considerable  towns,  and  soon  after,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  of  Braganza  took  the  title  of  Jotxn  IV. 

§  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  previous- 
ly to  the  above  revolution,  are  summarily  as  follows : 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
to  the  Suevi^  the  Goths,  and  the  Mocws. 

hi  the  eatly  part  of  the  twelfth  centiuy,  Henry  of  Bi^mmdy 
grandson  to  Robert  I.,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonsc^ 
in  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
greaX  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theresa,  m  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  part  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
called  Portus  Calie,  the  whole  country  took  its  name.  By  the  valour 
of  Henry,  the  country  re;gained  its  liberty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count 

His  son,  Alphonso  Henriquez,  having  obtained  a  dedsive  victory 
orer  Slyc  Mborish  kings,  was  proclaimed  kmg,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  sueceieded  him,  whose  reigns  (les^e  no  particular  notic^ 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  V^,  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  I^  siurnamed  the  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese'  irst 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandaao,  Joto  11^  w^  was  a  prinee  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  interior  x>f  Aihca,  and  discovered,  under  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1497,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  ^^ama,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Emtttuel,  eousm  of  John,  ascolding  the  k^rtuguese  tUroii^  m 
1405)  adopted,  tihe  plan  of  his  predecessor?,  aod  s^t  0!4tja  fLeBH.  }^ 
was  with  this  fleet,  that  Gama  doubled  the  cape  a^  aboye  K^|S^tio^e4,| 
ottifirs  of  the  king's  vessels  discovered  BraziC  in  1$01, 
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These  princes  had  the  merit  of  excitmg  thiat  spirit  of  discovery- 
which  lea  to  many  subsequent  improvements  of  navigiLtion  and 
09m]BeBee.  Their  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  led  to  the  voy- 
i^e  of  Colmnbjus,  and  the  discovery  of  America  They  also  estab- 
lished valuable  colonies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  an  extensive 
empire  in  India.  The  reign  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  glorious  w 
tilie  annals  of  Portu^.  •  ife  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  ban- 
idled  poverty  and  distreS*  fbom  his  dominions. 

iohn  III.,  the  son  of  Bmanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
o[  the  JesuitSi  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqu** 
siiion  in  PortugaL 

Sebastian,  his  grandson,  fanatically  led  an  army  against  the  Moors, 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  6f  his  army  perished  in  battle.  Sebas- 
tian, leaving  no  issue,  wast  succeeded  by  his  uncle^  cardinal  Henry 
in  1578,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
obftaiaed  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese^  as  already  related,  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  under  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  legal  heir  of  the  throne. 

32.  Charles  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  IV.,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  iu  1665.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  wod  of  the  states  ci 
Holland,  he  left  bis  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  BVauce. 

j  TliiA  prince  is  aaid  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  him  in 
his  chocolate.    To  so  unnatural  an  act,  she  was  led,  in  consequence 

-'  of  Ms  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assisU^nce  as  regent  Certain  it  i& 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wontea 

*  spirJi^ ;  and  his  future  imbecility,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 
throne  in  .1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Europe  united  against 
France  and  ^ain,  and  a  useless  and  bloody  war  w^  carried 
on  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  to 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

34.  The  most  qdendid  period  in  the  history  of  Tubket, 
Was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  The  spirit 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  abated ;  though 
the  power  of  the  empire  continued  undiminished,  except  in 
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itg  naval  force.    The  latter  never  wholly  recovered  from  tbti 

effects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Iiepanto. 

The  present  period  embraces  the  re%ns  of  nine  sukans^ 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  ainother.  They  were  generally  a€ 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  one  side,' 
Yenice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  oT  the  Txaka  with  the  Vene- 
&m,  had  been  extreioely  fre<}uent  and  bloody^  Hiat  sbmU,  but 
ent^rising  and  mairiial  republic,  hadyduring  one  hundred  and  My 
years,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power/ and  prevented  it,  most  proba- 
h\y,  from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  ho»- 
tili^  continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occaston* 
ally  into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  mUHary  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profession .  of 
trms,  and  also  on  aeccmnt  of  ..their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmet  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  littii^ 
success.  During  his  rei^, in  161 1,  Constantinople  was  afflicted  wiik 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,000  persons  died.    ,   , 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forqed  to  make  peace  afiei 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1622,  he  was  strangled  by  tne  Janiiarie«^ 
whom  he  intended  to  disband* 

Amurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  30,000  Persians, 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  IV.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  ckise  of  the  seventeenth  century< 
(Jnder  him,  the  Turks  a^in  became  formidable  to  Eur<^>e,  a^  4opH 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital,  of  Austria^ 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times. 
Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 
The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length, 
in  1^,  effected  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.  Ailer  several 
towns  had  surrendered,  Cattdfa,  the  capital,  was  invested.  This 
ttege  continued  tweoity-'five  years.  FV)r  the  last  two  years^  the 
Turks  put  forth  eveiy  eff<»'t^  mdsmuch  as  the  dday  was  mortifying 
to  their,  pride,  and  disappomted  theur  ambitious  hopes.  After  the 
loss  of  30,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  iand 
118,000  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  m  the  space  of  two  years  and 
four  months,  the  city  sorrendefed  On  honourable  terms,  in  1670.-  It 
is  said  the  besiegers  mad#  a^mstt  it,  fifty-six.  assaults  and  ninety-six 
sallies }  and  that  the  V6^etians  discharge^  276,743  cannon  baUs^ 
48,119  bombs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrels  of  powder.  The  Turks 
have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  island. 

In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  in  1683,  John  Sobieski^ 
king  of  IHrfand,  particnlariy  discangmshed  himsdf.  His  assistaiice 
was  re(raested  by  the  emperor  of  Gern^ny,  and  readily  bestowedi 
Through.  \m  eff9rts.  Austria  sterns  to  have  been- saved  from  destrucv 
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tl<m,  anA  the  Ottoman  power  prevented  from  effecting  an  estal^ah- 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Europe— a  senriee  which  Austria  has  nnce  ill 
loqiitled.  Stobieski,  whooe  army,  when  joinied  by  the  Austrians,  did 
BQt  etoeed  50,000.nien,  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
fovfl^t  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  army  ol 
nearly  200,000  Turks,  brave  and  wdl  disciplined,  was  enth^ly  de- 
feated by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  000  nie&.  The  victors  secured  the 
grcRit  Ottoman  stieaidard,  180  piece*  of  cannon,  and  the  immease 
Ireiusnises  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy*  The  war  continued 
alter  thai  detet,  in  which  the  Tinrks  were  the  greatest  sufTi^ers. 
^be  imperialists,  however,  were  weary  of  il;  but  neither  party 
cendd  be  speedily  brought  to  an  accominodation,  on  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  FVench  kmg,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  mt  house  of  Austria. 

Uhder  Sol^aVi  II.,  the-TurkB  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
tile  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  hi  the  fhmoos 
battle  of  Zenta,  m  Hungary^  by  prihoe  Biigene,  in  1097;  and,  m 
1009,  concluded  a  peace  at  Carlowita,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
eede  TMisyivania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  III.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  wa*  wag^  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  to 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  a  powerful  ^rmy,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
md  took  Temeswar,  in  1710.  The  next  year,  the  strong  town  of 
Belgrade  surrender^  to  his  again  vietoriotis  arms.  The  disadvan- 
tageous peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terriMe  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplined  legions  off 
Chnstendom. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

35.  Our  own  country,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo- 
inEs  in  Am ERioA.  During  the  present  period,  and  part  <rf 
the  Mowing,  dto  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  North  Ajtnerica,  were  known  by  the  above  appella- 
tion. 

These  colonies  wcare  s^Uements  made  principally  by  the 
Ei^lish,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  ftom  ad* 
ventures  set  cm  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  w&e 
an,  however,  included  within  the  English  patent,  and  claimed 
by  the  English  crown. 

36.  It  was  naore  than  a  eeniury,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Bortherh  portion  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  beibie 
ihe  Enghsh  made  jBmy  eflbctual  attemfyts  to  cdonisse  the 
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country.  The  first  grant  from  the  crown,  under  which  set- 
dements  were  actuaUy  made  in  North  America,  was  dated 
April  10, 1606^  James  I.,  by  his  letters  patei^  granted  aa 
exclusivB  lig}]^  or  priril^e  to  two  companies,  cail^  the  Lon* 
don  and  Plymouth  oom^aiiieB,  by  which  they  were  autho^ 
rized  to  possess  the  lands  m  AnWica,  tying  betwieen  thci  thi^ 
Iburth  and  ferty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latiti»de;  the  southern 
part,  calfed  South  Yirginia^  tothe  London,  and  the  nottbem. 
called  North  Yirginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Before 
die  preeent  patents,  however,  ajpreject*  to  settle  the  ^  'country 
was  nnd^taken  by  Sir  Walt»  Raleigh,  who,  under  a  cotii'^ 
■UBBioR  ircMn  Elizal^eCi^  m  1584,  had  arrived  in  this  pottioii' 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  -flattering  accoant  of  it,: 
was  called  Virginia,  in  comjdiment  to  the  queenis  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  wett  as  two  tfiat  fdlowed  it, 
wholly  felled. 

Uoider  the  king's  pdtent,  the  L(»fidon  oompaiiy  sent  Gap- 
tarn  Christqiher  Newport  t6  Tlrgkna^  December  20di,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  settleineot  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Cardifta. 
By  stress  of  'Weather,  however,  they  were  driven  north  of 
tb^ir  place  of  destination^  iemd  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river^  on  a  beautiftd 
peninsida,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of 
iamestowCL  This  w^  the  fiist  permanent  setti^iient  in  the : 
UaiteiStMes. 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  colony  of  Dutch  cdaif 
nie&ced  a  settiement  on  the  present  island  ci  New- York, 
which  had  been  discovered  In  the  year  1809,  by  Henry  Hod- 
^  an  £ngl]shman  in  the  service  of  Hdifamd.    The  En^* 
lish  government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vk' 
tue  of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retained  poe* 
session)  tintil  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  bxl  armamoil  - 
fitted  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  its  name  jfroih  his  bro^ 
ther,  the  duke  of  Yorbi     It  had  been  previoudy  called  New* » 
imsterdarxL    The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  hwe,  and  one  also 
H  Albany.  '  . 

S8.  The  same  year  in  which  the  Dutch  eettled  on  the 
Htt^n,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  the  coast,  from  PenobiH 
od  to  (ie^^  Cod.    King  Obarlesj  to  whom  a  map  of  the  • 
country  was  presented,  named  it  New-^Bn^^md,  mstead^f' 
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North  Vkgirda.  Sixteen  yecurs  from  this,  December  28, 
1620,  a  colony  ot  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Maosa* 
chuBetta,  aud  b^an  the  firejt  permanent  Settlement  in  New- 
Bngland.  These  cdkHUsts  were  or%inaIly  from  Eh^and« 
bill  had  redded  eteveral  years  in  HoUaad,  oa  acoount  of  the 
religious  intderance  which  prerailed  in  their  native  country; 
The. colony  of  Plyiooutfa  wjas  afterwards  oonneleted  mih 
another  colony  in  New-Engkmdy  called  Massachusetts  Bay^ 
which  WQS  founded  inrlii^  '  ' 

39.1^' 1623,  a  number  of  persona  from  Engiiind,  arrived 
in  the  riyer  Piscataqi^a,.  atid .  began  twe  settlements ;  one  at 
the  mouth}  at  a  jJace  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
plaqe.  now  called  Dover.  ,  These  were  the  first  setdements  ih 
New-Hcunpshire.    ■  ;    *  ,     .         < 

4fy, .  The  next  setdemeixt  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  i  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  t625,'  in'  NewtJersey.  This  ^was  fol- 
lowed by  ihe  odMiia^tion  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the' 
Swedes^ 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  L  gmnCed  a  patent  to  Loid  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  country^  ion  die  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honlour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  dalogbter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  B«dt^ 
moDe  appointed  his  "brother,  (Leonard  Calvert,  govei-nor  of  the 
province,  wbo^:  widi  about  two  hundred  planters,  chief  y  Ro- 
man catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the^  month 
of  the  Potomac^  on  the  northetn  jsicte. 
.  42..  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Connecdcot. 
This :wa8 a;  tradkighouse'  built  by  some Flymouih  adven- 
turers, who  transported  the  materials  up  Connecticut  rivm". 
Two  years  irom  this,  1636,  about  sixty  men^  womer^and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  MassiichtisettS) 
commericed  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec" 
ticut  river.  By  these  peo^e,  WindscMr,  Wethen^dd,  and  Hait^ 
ford,' ^ere  settle.  *  >: . 

43.  The  setileinent  of  Rhode  Idaad,  is  dated' from  the 
year  1636,  an  event  occasioned  by  the  banishment  of  Roger 
WMliaras  frcnn  Massachusetts,  'on  aJDCOunt  tff  his  religious 
ofunions.  He  removed  wiUi  bis  femily  to  MooshaWic,  and' 
begian  a  plantation,  which,  on  account  of  the  Divine' kind!- 
nwiheeaUedPhwidenciV  ,Dgitz.d  by  Google 
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44  The  colony  of  New-Haven,  was  formed  in  1638,  in 
consequence  of  the  English  having  occasion  to  visit  the  ter- 
ritory, in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  colony 
eventually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut. 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  ibun* 
dation  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settle-, 
ment  of  South  C^olina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  iso 
called  in  honour  of  Charlei^  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  Whosa 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563. 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  oif  Swedes  had  plant 
led  themselves,  at  an  early  period.  Their  settlement  in 
creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  in  1681, 
with  a  numerous  comfmny  of  <iuakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  aciquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  coi^side- 
ration  of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  fkther,  admiral  Perm. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  founckd  ki  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.'  This 
comes  within  our  rtext  succeeding  period.  At  first,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  co\'^ered  by  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New -York,  and  Massachusetts.^ 
These  have*  hitherto  been  the  'most  important  arid  infiuential' 
in  the  Confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  pumbers, 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  corisideration. 

49.  Tlie  causes  of  the  si^ttlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  Some  were  inade  oh  mercenary  vieWs,  the 
usufid  principle  (rf  colonization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  This  was  the  case  with  Virgihia.  The  irh- 
mediate  purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New- York,  Svgts  com* 
merce.  The  Dutch  w^re  then  particularly  distinguished  for. 
their  commercial  and  «nterpiTsing  spirit.  Massachusetts,  and 
New-Ettgland  generally,  were  planted  |)H|icipalIy  to  enjoy/ 
ia  an  unrestricted  manner,  the  itistitutions  of  religion.  '" 

50.  In  the  original  foundation  of  three  of  the  states,  viz,,' 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tol^ra-' 
tion  of  religion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  t-he  first  civil* 
cmnmunities  which  acted  on  a  princt|ite  that  now  seems  to 
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be  ht^  gohmg,  U^e  popular  omBent  In  the  other  glomes-, 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  on  th^  subject  of  celigioiii 
the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
civil  cx>mmunity,  the  freest  and  best  which  tb/&  world  haul 
hi^ertp  seal.  In  New-England;  pa^icjiilarly,  they  wished 
to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace;  and  in  shutting  out  others, 
whose  religious  (pinions  differed  from  their  own,  Uiey  seem 
to  have  justified  themselves  on  th^  pi^inciple  of  self  defence, 
with  a  view  to  be  deUvered,  ever  afterwards,  from  evils  simi- 
lar to  those  from  which  they  had  re^ndy  eacqped.  As,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  in^possible  to  prevent  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  thingi^  by  suitable  and  tole- 
rant regulations. 

61.  BJany  of  thefrrst  setters  erf  the  country,  were  men 
of  talents  and  liberaf  culture  ;  and  a  wUdemess  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  people,  who  were  nK)re  sohcitoiui 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  thjeir  greatest  object 
was  to  multiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  colonists  possessed  excellent  traits.  Their  mp- 
raUty  and  piety,  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, their  love  of  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un- 
paralleled in  tlie  histwy  of  similar  efforts.  They  were  not 
perfect  men,  l^ut  they  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
fpuuded^n  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particidar- 
Ijr  for  New-Epgland,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  applica* 
tion  to  all  the  American  st€^tes. 

^2.  The  colonists  piucha^t  their  lands  o£  the  J^dijuis; 
ajQ^  np^withstanding  what  hasb^n  often  asserted,  respecting 
the  frauds  that  were  praptised,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  que^ion 
tne  punt^  of  motive,  and  the  gopd  faith  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

^  53.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  colfmies,.  experienced  at 
fi^^.but  titde  tropUe  frooi  the.  Indians^  far  many  yesqrs.  This 
wa^  jthe  (pase  particulia^y  .with  Massachusetts  and  PeqiUQ'lva- 
nia.  Ii^, others  they,  were  mcde^ted  frgm  this  quarter,  at  a 
very^  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Virginia, 
were  obhged,  spon  after  ihdt  settlei^ent,  to  make  war  against 
the  savages,  in  s^-defence.  And  all  the  cobnies,  sooner  or 
Iker,  sqafej?!^  W^Jh  ^  esyef^ially  by  cc^i^tei^tiooi^ 


wUh  d»  nfethm     It  %  not  to  te^detofeditlwit  M  the  ^ 
wronj  was  somellmes  done  to  these  miserable  tribes.    Their 
ferocity  and  ifaithle^ness  were,  occasionally,  met.  with  thq 
sternest  infliction^  of  vengwoce  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  <( 
Resecting  the  eoJohists  tie  a  body,  during^  the  present  pe* 
riod,  it  may  b*  remarked,  in  a  veiy  general  way,  that  they 
struggled  loi^  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  ipriva 
tions  incident  to  new.  establishpaenta  ftm,ong  savages ;  tha| 
tiiey  disfJayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  swSi  aa.have  rarely 
been  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  to  believe- 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obsteclej 
and  they  found  tl^nae^lves  before  the  conclusion  rf  this  pe- 
riod,  increasing  in  weal^  and  population* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  tiiat  a» 
fevv/of  their  wars  witJ).  the  Indians^  affected  several  of  th^ 
states  at  a  tiroes' and  that  a  considemticm  of  their  cemimoit 
exposure,  led  to  a  gerierar  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  %med  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  m  1643 ;  a  unicMi  which  lasted  mote  than, 
forty, yeairs^  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
Aimished  the  exam]^  of  that  nobler  confed^acy  vriiich  hsm 
since  taken  place,  of  ttB  ttie  American  stales.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual,  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  history  pjf  this  period,  ^but'  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  (rf  a  very  few  delails,  in  regard  to  pne 
or  two  of  the  states.  *    \    . 

§  Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Connecticut^  occurred  tjie  wju; 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe*  of  Ihdians.' whose  principal  residence  y^h^ 
on  a  hill  in  the  present' town  6fC5Wotoh  '  These  seivfeges  had ip?e- 
▼iou^y  made  dejmdiECtions  ofi'^e  ixtSaxii  settiement,  and  kiUed  beve^ 
rtl  individvals,  «fid ,  carried  othei;f ;  away  captive^  ,  Ii^  tlM^!  P^ri^^f^ 
stiate  pf»  aflBMis,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartfowi,  determined  on  .war^ 
Ninety  mehj  yearly  half  the  fencioliB  men  of  the  colony, Vw^ereor-^ 
dered  td  be.rai§e^.  Forty-two  frota  Hartford,  thh^y  from  WraAartti 
and  eighteen  front  Wethersfield  .~^The«e  troops,  togcmer  wsith^  ssvemyf 
River  and  Mohegan  InditUis,  were  commanded  hy  Oeip^in>9S«usoiy 
who,  vailing  down  tl^  rfv^,  surprised  Mystic,  pae  of  the  principal 
ibrts  of  the  enemy,  in. the  preseni^  tow^  of  Stoniiigtoik  .  .  ,3  . , 
Befoi»Uie  savages  4^»uldi  get  themselves  m  readiness^  tbe  Iroo)^ 
iNBtamly  ppeffs^  forwaandt  ahd  fired.  ..ThedeetmctiOn  eooki  beem» 
itrvibie,  tbUt  th»  Induoss  lE^Uieiiiat  kngUi^randiniadfi  a^itois^i^^rft^ciiQft 
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fManae.  AIl,)MMreM^iiflvti6T«iii.  T^k)ilanoraertQb«!iiihca^ 
the  tvork  of  destruptlon  wm  poojpleted,  Seventy  wigwams  were  io 
ruins,  and  between  500  and  600  Indians,  lay  bleeding  on  the  grounck 
or  smouldering  In  asbes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  detachment  of 
nearly  twohtm^i^  men  from  MttMehttifetts  Brid  Piytifiooth,  the 
whitea  pursued  ithe  rest  of  the  trib^  wl^o  fled  towturds  the  Hudson, 
and)  defeasing  t)iem  in  another  teml^le  battle,  ^n  a  great  swamp,  ui 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  tequot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 

In  Virginia,  the  colonists  Were  soon  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Indians.  In  addition,  they  suflfered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
ImdMSs  of  provisioMh-the  oon«equenee  of  whidi  was^  that  diseases 
swBpi  off  one  half  of  Iheif  number,  m  a  few  months.  In  the  htief 
pai^t  of  the  veer  1600,  Ci^tain  Smith,  whose,  romantic  story  has  been 
sot often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settla:^,  and  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Indians,  returned,  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
the  colonic  were  reduced  tof  tM  greatest  extr^irtitjes,  havmg  had  a 
company  of  thirty  men  dain  by  the  Iiidiani^  and  their  provisions 
wasted  on  the  occasipiv  A;  most  d^ressinff  famine  ensued,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  the  reduction,  in  six  months,  of  the  colonists,  from 
nearly  five  hilndred  to  sixty,  'the  reihainder  embarked  for  their 
liativehoWaevbot  ttein^  rtet  by  a  new  cotnpany  of  adventurers,' with 
%  large  supply  of  provisioBs,  (hey  w&d  indii^.  to ,  retum,  and  try 
i^  fputm^es ;  of  «  wiHierpess  jonce  mor^  JPor  *  number  oC  years, 
it  was  oiriy  by  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  tJbat  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  began  to  prosper,  from  the  date 
6f  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  16^,  which  lasted  nearly 
l^rty  years.  Before  the  conelmMon  of  this  perM,  however,  tho 
Mlony  experienced  the  evilif.  o£  a  teririNe  msurreetioiv  known  bit 
the  oame  pf  Bacon's  rebeUioa^,  yfh^eh.  ^nfonated  only  with  th^  death 
of  its  mover.  .       ^:  •,    .  .         ,    '■ 

54.  Thepriiicipaljevents  which  reilate  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
bojflv,  or  to  tne  greater  part  6f.tKern,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod^ were  Philip^  war,  m  16^6  and  1676,  which  was  the 
most  general  and  d^tructiye  \^:ar  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
die  C(39nies  were  ever  involved — thfe  oppressive  measures  re- 
IaUpgttO;tbe  <H>Ionies^  uncler  the  Stuart  family,  who  attempted 
Ihe  destiiictioD  ^f  thdr  chatters  and  libertiefih-^^md  the  wars 
occftsioned  hy  the  faostiUticd  jfRO  which  the  mother  country 
ehtered  tdth  other  Eiiropean  powers,  usually  ceiled  king 
WiUiaoi's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;,  tlie  former  com- 
mmeiBg  in  1690,  and  continuing  to  1697,  and  the  latter  com* 
meMUngin  1702,  and  ending  in  1713.  ' 

JPIiiro'ij  'war  w^  carried  on  by  a  kinfg  or  sachem  of  that 
name,  who  wieus  at  the  head  of  tlie  Wampianoags,  and  whose  le^ 
sidence  was  «l  Monnt  Hopej  Rhode  Iriand^  This  distin^uislled 
^i«rrior,  designing  lo^ctarminate  ^e  nHiifes^  form^  a  moat  extfl»< 
si)PB^>lMiiiilM»ataon  vfitherliidiHis.    The  gmtest  battle  dioring  this 
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fdlHefll.  islmowa  by  the  tia»e  of  ihd  Swao^fr  F^H  De^^ 
ih  tke  Narragttnsettiountry,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  lai^^ 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  PlymoBth,^  obtained  a  f  reat  im*t>i7,  but  de^y  bought, 
with  1^  loss  of  two  himdred  «nd  thirty  men,  killed  and  wo«nSod« 
Hie  Indiana  lost  moire  than  four  times  this  number,  besides  ihany 
women  and  children.  Though  their  pow«r  was  ffreatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  oomiotted  their  depredations  and  massacres,  untu 
tiie  death  ot  their  great  warrior,  in  1676,  and  m  soma  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  penod  in  the  an* 
nalft  of  the  country,  dueing  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  fidien ;  twdve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  deskoyed^ 
and  9ix  hundred  dweUing  houses  consuinedr-;^  terrible  destructwn, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  measures;  under  th^  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyranniieal  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  purt,  to^  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,,  having 
visited  the:eolonies,.  became  hostile  to  theip,  add  infused  their  prcjur^ 
dices  into  the  king  and  his  ministry..  Under  this  baleful  influence,, 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticiit.  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  ho\v€Nr6r,  Wai  short  j  the  revolution  ^ 
occurring  in  England,  in  16^,  ^ifi«n  WHliam  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  tmroae.  :,;  ,  j    >.        , 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  ,Dy  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  tfeeir  liberties,  si^ffered  by  mearis  of  her  wara 
with  thfe  Frttich,  who  employed  (h«  ^savagts  as  their  auxiliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desblcition,  iastiiig  from' 1688  to>^ 
1713,  with  an  hitermlssion  of  ehly'  four  or  five  years,  . 

Russu:  / 

65^.  The  history  of  Eussia  is  both  obscure  and  imimpori 
tent,,  uiitil  the  tkne  of  P^er  L,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  a^ 
cended  the  throne  in  1^9.  Russia,  then  raised  ftem  baf*^ 
barism  and  ignorance,  wasl5roaght  into  notice  with  the  ciyfl-. 
ized  world ;  and^  by  successive  aayancemente,  has  attained  tq 
a  rank,  in  power  and  influ€iii9e,  second  to  no  other  state  ia 
Europe.     "IV^'Peter,  that  country  ax^es  all  its  gresi^ess. 

§  In  regard  t^  the  early  histiHry'  of  RvttSia,  Ut  is  dnlf  aidcertaiiied, 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  Wibi  possessed  by  several 
different  tribes.  In  ^  tenth  cencnry^  it  issaSd  to  have  received  the 
light  of  chiistianity.  In  the  fifteenth  tmtnty,  John  Boi^llowitz  re^' 
mined  the  emfn^e  from  its  subj^ctidn  to  the  Tartars,  iatid  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  counby  under  one  monardiy.  The  sovereign*' 
6f  Russia,  until  Ivan  Ba^lowitis  IV.,  in  the  sixteehth  century,  bore 
ihetiUe  WenifceEnei,*' Gffeat  Prince,"  but  he  Added  tfikt  df  c«ar^ 
Whi^  ia  ttaeSclavoiUciiliiaingui^e;  dgtilfleekm^.    P^t^r  the  Great 
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aflttiilied  the  iiAt  jdi  empnor<  hit^  aot.iiU.  the  end  <c^  the  jh* 
teimth  century,  that  Siberia  was  i^ded  to  the  empirav  whi^^bt^o  that 
time,  wad  boimded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

The  predecessors  of  Peter,  maintained  considerable  splendour,  as 
savereigns;  but  their  domimons  .i««re  uneultavajbed,  and  l^tmt  sub* 
jcfcts  barbarians.  Alexis  Jdichaelbwitx,  father  t)f  Peter,  was  the  tot 
who  published  a  code  efiaws., 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  isettmg:  aside  a  weak  elder 
brother,  and  banishing^  a  factious  sister,  who^  had  seized  the  govern- 
ment His  youth  was  spent  in  igncnrance  and  debauchery ;  but  liia 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign j  ivcre,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  ,of  Azof,  in  1696— his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Hollapd,  which  he  accompanied  in  disguise, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — his.  destmction  of 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troops,  much  resembling  the  Janiza-' 
ries  of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow, 
which  rivalled  the.  authority  of  t^e  czars — the  several  de-. 
^  feats  he  experienced  in  a  wwr  withi  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden— 
his  signal  victory  i  over  that  mbnarchj  in  the  battle  of  Pul* 
towa — his  building  of  Pet^rsburgh— and,  finally,  his  institu- 
tion, of  a  numerous  infantry^  and  powerful  army. 

,  §  Haying  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  posses^  from  foreigner 
lie  reso}y^  tQ^tr^veji  in  search  of  more.  .Appointing  De. Fort,  an- 
able  Genevese,  Jiis  ambassador,  he  >  traveUed  as  a  private  person  \r\ 
his  suite,  through  Grermany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
htoiry  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  toilsome  me- 
chanie  art,  fed  and  elad  like  Ihe  rest  of  hi»  fell<»w-*warkmem,,  and* 
obeying,  the  or40rs  of  his  tempo^ry  ijttcistier  I  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatgtmy,  surgerjr, 
mechanics,  and  oih(^r  branches  of  practical  philosophy^  cultivated  in 
Holland,  From  Holland  he  passeJl  to  England;  where  he  was  siml- 
krly  employed,  and  where  iie  gained  still  higher  if^provemcfnt 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months^  he  returned,  to . M<Mc9ii«,  ladeon^h 
kiiQwledge,  and  the  fruits  of  jQxperi^ce,.'Whieh.he.employedr^fQr  the 
benefit  of  hia  own  subjects.  .;.....  .        . 

Charles  the  XII.  was,  at  thi^/tigiQ^  sweeping,  all  befoite  him.  He 
had  l^eaien  the  ezar^  in  a  numb^  of  engagements;  .ajid,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  negociation,  he  eptjsred  Huasia  with  4^000  jp^en^  with 
the  dasigtk  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow-  He  would  probably  have 
acct)nipUtjh*j4i  hia  object,  had  he  not  been^ind^iced,  by  a  treacherona; 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossaes,  to^mardi  thjcoM^  the  TlkrajneriJI 
Ihe  midst  of  winti?r^  .  Here  JPet^  sejz^  llUftjBPP9Jtimi^i  Wf»^ 


aoemy's  army  was  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine^  and  meeliiif 
Charlefl^  at  Piiltowa,  he  gave  him  baUiey  killii^  9000  of  4ie  Swede% 
and  taking  14,000  prisoners. 

Pettf  died  in  1725.  His  usefiilness,  as  a  Qovereign,  is  un- 
questioned^ yet,  as  a  roan,  he  is  jukly  obnoxious  to  the 
dmrge  of  being  ferocious,  impaticsit,  passitmc^  and  prbdigsd 
of  the  liV^  rf  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

67.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  unimp^ant,  until  the  rtr 
vohiti<m  of  1623,  which  placed  Gustavus  Yasa  on  the  thTone, 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
Xn.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  when 
Gustavus  persuade^  the  states  to  render  it  h^:«ditary  in  his 
femily.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
into  one  kingdom,  fr<»n  the  timc^  of  Margaret  of  D^unark, 
in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  king  (Christian 
n.)  of  the  united  countries,  Was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  deliver  his 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 
his  states,  administered  the  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
xn.,  were  eiminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gt^tavus  Adolphua,  sur- 
aamed  ti^  Ghroat,  and  Christiana*  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  aiid  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  learned 
men. 

{  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  laneient  Scandinavia  tmd, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Cimbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  tiie  Goths,  the  Grepidce, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  very  an- 
cient ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  monarch  whose  reig&  apprcacimates  to  chronological  truth. 
There  Kppear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  betwieen  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  II.,  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sent  as  an  liostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senatoiB^  amon^  whom  his  fa&er  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed; faimsdf  qi^Palec^lia^  at  length  heeBtaradintojasinalltown!  ^ 
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m  at  dny  whfen  n  ftdr  was  hdd,  tiararigued  the  country  people,  and; 
whh  th'feir  aissistartce  took  possession  of  the  fwrtress,  and  put  the 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scene  of  triumphs.  Follow- 
ed by  his  brave  Dalecartians,  he  besieged  Stodcbblm ;  and  it  haph 
pening,  .when  the.  Danes  came  to  relieve  that  city,  tiiat  a  sudden 
frost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  the  poi^  Gusta* 
vus's  soldiers  advanced  on  tlie  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  I'his  victory 
opened  the  gates  of  Stockhol^)^  and  ha  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  reign  iii  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
in  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  with  the 
laurels  of  vietoapy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  successfully 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  ra  161^ 
with  an ;  advantageous  peace.  He  w^  equally  successful  in  \m 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  KussianSj  from  whoru  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzen ;  but  In  the 
latter  he  lost  hte  life. 

Christiana,  in  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  presei^ved  its 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crown 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
aaid  to  i^ch  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  8^)arates  that  c(»intry 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  sttid  leaped  ov^  the 
stream :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genias,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  rules. 
Rome,  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Qatholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 
:  58.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  xhe  joge  of  fifteef. 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  tanked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  ctecoUnt  of  hia 
heroism  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achievements.  But 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  dominions  wdre  attacked  on 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  al- 
though then  only  a.  boy  of  seventeen  years,  Aiccessively  took 
the  field  against  these  powers,  arid  signally  defealed  them 
l^oland  he  humbled  in  the  dust.  A  luegociation  having  been 
begun  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  termmated  it,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  tMgociate  only  at  Moseow.    The  rigour 


of  a  Ruspi^n  5^wter,r  prepared  hk  army  for  i]^  defeat,  which 

It  80  signally  experienced  at  Pultowa.  After  this  battle,  lie 
il^d  iato  Turkey,  where  his  conducit  seenied  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  his  senses. 

§Tbe  war  with  Denmark  he  deqwuctied  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  king  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom^  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whose  territory  he 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  Ingria,  which  the  ezar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle;  of.  J^arva,  with  ^ight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  too]j^ 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  ehastiseraent  of  Polftnd,  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdoia,  apd  sii^ued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assemble  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  depcml,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  pwn  de*- 
pendent,  to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fied  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto^ 
man  power  against  him.  After  many  efforts  the  SiUtan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundreid  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 

Sharles  was  disappointed,  an4  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk, 
e  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years,  but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insufferalide,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men,  he  de^ 
fended  himself  for  some  tinie„^g«^inst  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  armsj 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  basha^.        ,^ 

Distingidsh^d  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tyoho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  CeTvatite?,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Doii 
Cluixote. 

3.  Shakspeare,  tli^e  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

4.  Gcdileo,  an  Italian,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy. 

5.  Raieigh,  an  eminent  navigator  and  mail  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  Einglish  philosppher  aiid  universal  genius. 

7.  JCejJer,  a  Germaji^  astronomer.' 

8.  Grotius,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  fearn^ 
ilig.'.     .. 

9   Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  philosopher 
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iassen^f,  a  Frenchnian,  dkittngukihed  «ls  an  as^rono^ 

"  ^     Pascal,  an  eminent  PrfcnchphiloBC^her  and  ihedogiaii. 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  among  the  moderns 

13.  ComeHle,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 
14  Boyle^  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  (diilo* 

sophy. 

15.  Dryden^  an  eminent  Ekiglii^  poet 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  metaphysi- 
cians. 

17.  Ldbnitz^an  aoite  German  philosopher  qnd  mathema 
tician* 

\  I.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  ilhtstrious  Swedish  faimly,  was 
bom  in  Denmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  fetherto  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric  ana  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  15^,  engaged  him  to  study 
asftronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  He 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  -acqutsitioh  of  a  science 
which  he  callai  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patroniased  hy  his  sovereign,  for  a  time;  but  the  tna« 
lice  of  his^  enemies  drove  him  Mm  his  country,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1001. 

li  is  said,  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo^ 
sophy  irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  with 
some  person,  tne  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personal  violence, 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  her  supplii^  by  a  gold  and  silver  oiie^ 
ffcdniin^ly  constmcfed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are.  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and  the  Histo- 
ria  Coelestis.  He  opposed  tne  Copemican  system,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  ^e  unsoundness  of  his  judgment 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  sur- 
name, Saavedra,  was  bom  al  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  liie  of  hard- 
ship, and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  luithon  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  hair  he  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerme  captivity.  After  his  release  and  return  to 
Spam,  he  began  to  write  ]alays  for*  his  maintenance,  but  though  his 
pieces  were  acted  wkh  vmversai  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  and 
at  last,  found  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  Goofineikient,  he  began  hki 
immortal  work  Don  Qui:50te,  which  was  not  finished  tiU^  the  ex- 
piration of  several  years.  This  work  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
known  toguage ;  but  though  popular  from  the  beginning,  it  pro- 
duced him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  ivas,  however,  serene 
amtdsl  lUa  -wi^etchednesat  .  . 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  humoun«% 
gentle,  genial,  and  kuuL 
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8.  8]MaQif)eaie,  (Wfifite)  was  tern  of  a  remeeUiM  &mfiy,  it 
ftlmtfordKMi-Avon,  April,  1546.  Few  erents  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while  scores  of  volniaea  have  been  written  on  his  poetry 
tnd  on  the  character  c^  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  fother,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  witfi 
that  view,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  foeoamfe  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  criminal  act,  (deer  stealkig,)  which  he  committed 
ffl  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  of 
driving  him  to  London. 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
ibtion  of  a  lane,  wluch  is^unequalied  in  the  history  of  hnunan  genius. 
He  first  enlifltod  among  tiuaplayenr,  Mud  became  »i  actor  oii  tihestage. 
It  is  not  knojwn  thai  he  exoelied  in  the  professicm  g(  an  aetor ;  Uui 
eoDtrary  is  rather  inferred;  But  froim  aethig,  he  pasMd  to  the  wri- 
teig  of  plays,  which,  at  ^ML  he  ad^ted  to  'i^  lower  classes ;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gahied  the  iieivonr  of  the  (foeen  and 
her  courts  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compositions.  Havrng  by  the 
productions  of  his  p^,  and  by  the  management  of  tire  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
23d  Apr^  1516,  in  the  fifty^third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  retics  of  the  immortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
^ere  he  was  bom,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
ibop.  Among  the  artides  are,  his  sitting^hair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Danish  card* and  dic&^KXx,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prmce  of  Oastiie,  part  of  a  Spanish  mateh-loek,  the  remains  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Ptak,  a  tabl&^o- 
^r,  a  present  ftoni  good  Queen  Bess,  &g,  &e.  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands,  ii  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genios  which/ was  there  fifst  brought  to  light 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  ^n  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men — 3iat  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the  array  of  human  kiteBect,  Iflee  tile 
son  in  the  system,  smgle  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  a}!,  it  is  melanicholy  to  reflect,  that 
unidst  hisgreat  and  incomparably  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
l>lemishes  and  defects.       — 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  In  astronomy,  that  were  too  astohish- 
hig,  and  too  opposite  to  thd  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  phflosophers  of  tl  ^  a^e ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  knowi^ 
that  he  had. embraced  tiie  Coper^ican  system,  than  he  was  sunt- 
BMmed  befoi«  the  Inouisition.  iDto  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
^hislrious  man  twice  ^rowh,  where,  in 'the  whole,  he  spent  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  ih|8|§i' embracing  opiiiions  then  deemed 
to  hSae  in  philosophy,  and  sb  heretical  and  coritrary  to  the  word  of 

Among  the  diseoveri^  that  have  raidered  the  naiiie  of  OdHeb 
^Aimortal,  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  thei  tatface  af 
themotti,caid  hfskiMrwledgeof  heripft»ratioD,  hiscahndiitioti  of  the 
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iongiiiide  by  the  edipaes  of  Jupiter's  satoUkes,  whioh  he  tet  noti- 
eed,  his  itiventioa  of  the  cycknd,  and  his  perception  of  the  incraas- 
ing  oderity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

He  lived  seventy-eight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
hebecame  blind.    Milton  has  findy  alluded  to  him  in  tiie  lines 

"  Like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
ThM>iigh  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valoamo,  to  descry  new  landa^ 
Rivers,  or  mouiltains,  on  her  spotty  globe." 

.  5.  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  dOf 
raotors  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  His  perseverance  in  making 
discoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  with  thai  ardour  after 
maritime  disttnctioo,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
em{ure.  He  was  also  a  valiant  leader,  loiable  negociator,  and  a  maa 
oi  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  on 
history,  politics,  geography,  and  philosophy, 'as  well  as  some  good 
poetical  pieces^  will:  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  neverthdiess,  that  his  genius  was  cntmped  by  the  fiashions  of 
tne  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune- 
he  became  the  Tietim  of  royal  persecution, — ^and  his  head  was  finally 
brought  to  the  block.  On '  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
king.'  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  tlmrteen  years;  and  thou^ 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  befbue  he  fell  again 
under  thekhig's  suapiicion,  the  consequence  of  wfaieh  was  his  tragical 
end,  on  the  SttHh  Get.  1618. 

That  at  one  time  Sir  Waltor  aspired  to  4he  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wtote  this  line-* 

**  Fain  would!  climb,  yet  fear  1  to  falL*» 
Attracting  Elizabeth^s  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 


•aftty  heart  fail  thee,  dimb  not  ai  all" 

6.  Bacon  (Shr  Francis)  was  bom  2!2d  January,  1661,  in  Wes^ 

minster.  His  astonisliing  faculties  were  early  developed,  anU  when 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
us£d  lo  call  liim  her  '^  yaung  lord  keeper,"  aUudtng  to  the  office  held 
by  hia  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.^  he  rose  into  power— he 
was  knighted,  and  suctiesiively  made  attorney-general  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  Uie  peerage.  His  eleva- 
tion exciled  the  envy  of  hia  enenusfj  and  he  was  accused  of  bribery 
and  corrnption  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor*  The  consequence 
was,  thai  he  was  fined  £40,000,  m\6  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  jo 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  waa  remiHe4  by  t^ie  Idiig,  he  was  rc2iU>red 
to  the  public  opiiuon,  and  ^t  in  the  first  parhament  calle*!  by 
Charles,    U  13  a  patter  af  some  duubt  wb^er  Bfe^n  wa^  guiitv  oif 
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titt  mme  lOMged  agaiiut  him.  The  Itoiie  is  ivHli  raoeh  vmmm 
si^posed  to  attach  to  his  senrants,  so  that  the  eQlo^  of  the  poet,  is 
more  clearly  due  to  him  than  the  poet^  censmre^ 

**The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

Bacon  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  umversa]  geniuses 
that  any  age  or  country  has  product.  As  an  author,  his  "  No^ 
yum  Organum  Scieatisurum,"  has,  among  his  othar  p^ormanoesy 
immortalj;^  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  pnqpar 
method  of  studying  ^  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  out  ihe  way  iir 
which  we  should  begin  and,  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
orderjo  arrive  at  trut^.  In  this  view  he  has  been  very  prop^y 
denominated  "the  qiioeraud  sapper  of  philosophy,"  "  the  pioneer 
of  nature,"  "  the  priest  of  nature's  mysteries."  The  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconian  philosophy^  are. now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  the 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu* 
sions  of  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelkm  phih)sopby 
was  the  method' of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  observing  what  they  ac- 
toally  are,  and  inferhng  general  truths  from  particuto  facts.  Tkaa^ 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  natinre,  in  taking  it  as.  a  certain  truth,  thai 
the  earth  must  be  at  rest,  ^ough  he  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motiims.  Thus  the  great  Kepl^,  imitgined  that  tihe  planets 
most  be  six  in  numb^,.  because  of  certain  properties  of  nunters^ 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  w 
man  of  high  celebrity  as  ^  astronomer,  so^  deservedly  commenaed 
by  most  of  the  great  astronomers  who. succeeded  him.  He  first 
proved  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  eireles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
that  in  their  motions,  they  destaribe  e<{ual  areas  in  equal  times,  &c.  ^ 

His  earliest  years  w^e  not  imprarved  by  educstiofi.  When,  how^ 
ever,  he  began  to  study,  the  turn  of  his  intellect  was  abundantly^ 
manifest    Ho  was  bom  in  1571,  and  died  in  16d0. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  bom  at  Ddft,  in  1583,  and  died,  m  1645» 
A  singular  event  of  his  life,  (lowing  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
literary  m^i  in  those  times,  was  the  ft^owing.  In  consequence  of* 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminiani^  of  whom  .Grotiu^  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Hk  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupatk>ns,  and  the 
assiduities  of  his  wife.  The  fond  care  of  this  worthy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  ywrs. 
On  pretence  of  reonoving  book%  which  eiie  declared  inroved  injuriotn 
to  her  husband's  health,  sAie  was.  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawers,  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  Soldiers  from  the  pristn^  the 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance:  on  h6rseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  iUustrious^  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
iiight  afterwards  in  the  g^ise  of  a  mason  with  a  mle  and  a  trowel. 

His  partieidar  profmion  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
fauseattheageof  se^mteenwithgrMtcdat,    Butpc^teHteralUf* 
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fifffil  nwTh  nf  hin  nttimtlnn  titnl  hr  frtntn  ninhx  imrfrrf  nti  mttfii' 
•tm  rdigious  sntjiecU^  togetbsr  witii  historiesit  foetrf^  eMaX  iMlw 
epistles,  &c.    His  leainiing  was  veiy  varimit  and  piorouod. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Benedes,)  though  a  man  of  genius  and  eztensife 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  He,  however,  advanced 
fiur  beyond  ms  predecesson  in  inany  respeets,  and  if  hfe  had  done 
nothhig  besides  introdncinf  a  spirit  of  inquity,  and  a  wish  of  ex- 
andnmg  the  myaterioas  opmiion«^  of  nature,  be  wonld  have  effected 
mudi  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  wHh  mathematics  and 
phihMophy,  and  possessed  aftiind  oapable  of' profound  meditation 
and  patient  inquiry,  Ihoogh  highly  imagkiatSve.  He  wrote  ingeni- 
oiMy  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vortiM,  ac- 
oouiHing  for  the  movements  €i  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sufficiently 
visionary. 

He  was  courted  by  1^  learned  and  the  noble,  and  princes  ahnost 
yrkd  with  one  another  in  paving  him  their  attenti(ms.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fUty'-foiU',  ait  8loekh(&i,  but  after  he  had  been  interred 
sev^Heen  years^  his  body  was  removed  to  Peois,  as.his  countrymen 
diosetodaim  it 

la  Gassendi,  (Beter,)  also  a  nativeof  France,  was  bom  hi  Pro- 
vence, 1503*  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weaken  the  dominion  oi 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind^  though  he  was  not  himself  dtoge- 
ther  based  on  ihe  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertheless  a  great 
man  and  a  greet  scholar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  li^urs;  tito  intel- 
lectual improvements  of  subsequ^it  ages  tire  not  a  little  owing.  His 
studious  habits  pro^^  injurious  <o  lus  eonslitution,  but  he  was  ia 
smne  de|pree  relieved  by  phlebotomy.  He,  however,  at  length  sunk 
unAer  his  chronic  complaint)  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faithftd 
amanuens»  on  his  heart,  after  perc^ivhig  tiM  the  motion  of  that 
spring  of  Ufe  was  faint  and  Huttering,  he  etdaimed  in  these  last 
wordb,  ^  You  see  what  is  man^  lifb,'^  and  immedialely  expired, 
20d  Oct.,  165Ck 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  eariy  extraor^arf  powers  and  ai- 
taimnents  astonished  the  worid,  was  bom  at  Glermont  in  AuvergncL 
19th  June,  102S.  Frmn  a  child,  he  hiquired  into  the  reasons  m 
evciry  Amg,  and  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  suc^ 
proof  as  the  «ub{eet  examined  would  admit  He  always  sought  ibr 
demonstratiim  and  truth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 

The  foUowhig  circumstance  evinces  hh  wonderM  aptitude  tn 
mathematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  inteUect  His  Ihther, 
an  eminent  mathematieiBn,  had  careftilly  lieoured  Mm,  as  was  sup- 
posed, from  learning  the  nathematics,  by  denyhig  the  ehtM  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfeet  Blidse  mthe 
languages;  but  the  latter •  extorting  fhxn  his  father  by  entreaty,  a 
de&Mimi  of  geometary,  whidi  was  very  ti^ague  and  general,  imme 
diafeely  entered  on  the  tttaAfj  wi^Krat  any  otlk*^help.  He  was  tiien 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his^  inquiries  chnidestine^y, 
till  his  tkHier  happened  to  enter  ihe  room,  where  he  was  busy  wiui 
his  ban  and  rings,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  ciraes,) 
and  to  his  infinite  astonishmem^  found  thi^  tte^iild  was  endea^^Ottt- 


kg  Id  cleii»«fllnkt6^.what  «iftoi.ih«r«thifiy-sec(Hid  propoolioii;  of 
;fiudid's  fast,  book. .  He  had  proeei^ded  thuB  far  in.  geometry,  lironi 
axioms,  and  prineij^  twhleh  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
applied  in  a  conaecled  aenea,  4hroug^  the  intervemng  propositiona^ 
At  the  a^  of  sixteen,  he  eompo^  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec^ 
lioii^  that  had  appeared  since  ^e  tineie  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
af  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  Biath?iivatical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
lations of  every  kind  could  be  mac^  without  Ihe  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  id  twenty-three,  he.  desaonstrated  the  phenomena  of 
the  gravity  cJ  the  air,  and  soon  aAer  solved  a  {»roblem»  proposei) 
by  Meisenntus,  whidi  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mattona- 
ticiani  of  jBurope. 

Allthede  miglity  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion, and  ehiistianityiiev^  received  a  more  splendid  offenng  than 
ahe  did>  from  tiie  genius  of  Pasx^al.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied;  in  his  Provinqial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Rer 
%ion,  i&to.  woiika,  whose  celebrity  hap  not  sin^asil^  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  his  chstf^teristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal^  '^  a 
wblime  madman,  bcwrn  a  centwy  too  early." 

12;  Mtlton^  (John,) wa»  bom  in  London,  1:068.  'His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  fmd  contain  many  ad- 
fiHfable  [mssages^  He  was  a  sirennous  asscrter  and  defender  of 
fiberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
far  in  advance  of  tti*  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  VirgiL  His 
P^Lradise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  whioh  modem  ages  ^Kve  pro- 
duct. In  his  life  time,^  the  P^t  never  received  the  meed  of  panose 
^)!ich  was  his  due;  but  ample  juiitioe  has  since  been  ab^orded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  ivill  lender  hoonageto  his  transcendent  genius; 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  interesting^;  but  they;  a»e  so- well 
knowti,  tiiat  we  shall  pass  them  oiver,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
thrice  man^^  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity^  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  I>efenee  of  the  £n|li^ 
People,  against  ^the  Attack  of -Salniasius;  suffered  not  a  little  mm 
pemonal  and  political  enemies  ^  and,  finally,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  brjr  the  worid.     -       ;  . 

ff  may  be  added),  that  lie  wa&  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
^oung ;  was  >eeoiiomicid  in  his  lividg,  aiid  rigidly  abstemious ;  and, 
uir^]giofi,^wasa'pnritah,  witii  some  diversity,  however,  m  hisri94 
hgious  view€^  ai  the  different  periods  of  his  Me.  He  died  of  th^ 
gout,  m  1^4..  .  .     ,> 

19.  Comellle,  Y  Peter,  )ii^hose  poetical  works  are  among  fiie  sub^ 
limest  effosions  ot  the  French  muse,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  1608.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,' but  he  ibon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  whidi 
was  fermore  ecmgehial  to' hiatal;  He  wrote  playa,  the  mok  cele- 
bralted of  whi^  wa%  theCid,  a  tragedy^  which  drew  agahnt  hiiii 
the  persecution  and  dbio(][Uy  of  rival  wtts  and  unsuccessful  poetn 
He  IS  •said  to  have  beeitMa;  very  ntieritorious  man^  in  private  fife  j 
liberal,  humane^  and  deiou^  and  rath^  incMned  to  melancholy.  lU 
diedat^eftgeol«0Vicnty«hijeie4|ieoE&>   -  '^^DuWdb 
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M.  Bc^  (Robert,)  M9  tbe  «0¥etttli  B<mitid  1^^ 
Richanl,  earl  of  Coi4c,  and  bom  hd  1691  After  hay  iiif  visited  forcogn 
countnes,  he  reHred,  in  1616,  lo  his  estate  «t  Stelbridge,  and,  anidst 
tiie  confuston  md  Vumults  of  the  time,  enjoyed  there  m  peaoefid  soli- 
tnde.  He,  however,  laboured  assiduously  for  the  promotion  of 
teaming  eoid  region,  to  both  of  whldi  he  wa»  devoted  in  a  most 
ejcemplary  manner.  Ife  was  enninieiit  in  natural  philoeophy  and 
diemistry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  Baconiai.  method,  he  made 
many  discoveries.  ^  To  hiiB,'' 8a>«  Boerhaave,  ^  we  owe  tke  secrets 
of  fire,  air,  water,  anhnals,  vegetabtos.  foesils;  so  that,  from  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  knowledge." 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  (Society.  His  re- 
gard for  rdigion,  he  showed  hi  the  purity  of  his  life,  tlie  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  his  aversion  to  temporal  honours,  which 
were  abundantly  offisted  him.  and  his  liberal  benefactioiis  in  aid  of 
benevolent  attd  pious  undeitakmgB.  His  regular  chwities  mnounted 
to  £1000  annua^.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  «id  particularty  intereiMed 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Ooroel  Among  ttie  nations,  send- 
ing many  himdTed  eofiles  of  jterts  <tf  uie  Now  Testaments  into  the 
east.    He  died  in  bli  siitty-fiftn  year. 

16w  Dryden,  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  Aiperior  poetical abilir 
ties.  Hecoatinued  to  write  to<M  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his:  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's 
Day,  and  his  FaUes^  are  a  proot  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  tob  mneh$  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
eeinppsed,  prevented  correetness^  He  produced  no  less  than  twettr 
ty-seven  plays,  besides  a  very  kige  number  of.  other  worics*  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatie  oompoeitmiL  than  in  any  oth^si^ecieaol 
poetry^  lo  his  prose,  he.  was  equidled  by  feW  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, critkasm,  and'  erudition.  He  profiEflses  himself  to  mfe  derive^ 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  imoce  esauitial  aid  firem  TiUotson^  than 
fhmi  ally  other  wriler. 

Dr.  Jdmaon^  critique  on  Dryden,  s  very  just  and  diaarimuwtingi 
Hie  Edmburgh  neviewers  place  him  at  the  head  o(  his  line;  they 
think  him  gr^  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  4o  genuine  poetie  power 
a  step  lowmr  than  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  Jfeunes.  His  writings 
are  too  mmeh  tinctured  with  the  lioentiouBness  of  the  age,  and,  m 
his  religk)U8  views,  the  poet  w«s  too  MxMe  aqd  aooommodatibg. 
The  9iear  of  his  birth  was  1681--^4hat4>f  his  death  1701. 

16b  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  and  an  oraa* 
meat  of  English  lit^ture,  was  bora  in  Id3!&  In  the  Md  of  men- 
tal and  polUieal  philosophy,  he  has  won  teseleilhal  can  never  fiide; 
He  has  been  called,  *<  the  glory  of  theorists.^ 

By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Shafisbmry,  he.  hdd  a  respectable  situa^ 
tion  mder  government,  and  wrotey  at  that  tisM^  sSvenl  polMieal 
traeta.  The  danffer  of  prosecution  for  high  treason,  eompdled  Ins 
lordship,  at  length,  to  dyto  Holiand.  Thither  Mr.  L^ekt  foUowea 
hifti..  Afier-atune,  IhrEnglifliiL demanded  him  of  the  States  Gene« 
ral  on  suspicion  of  bemg  coneeraed.  in  Monaoml^^  cebdlka 


71iii0p«(Kcat«dy  Locke  ecmw^od  liimoetf  tweliceiiuwihiSdeii^otiiiff 
his  time  ta  literary  labours  j  «nd»  two  years  alt^r.  when  he  returiicd 
toEoglaad,  in  coniequenoe  of  &e  revolution^  he  published  his  cele- 
brated Bssfiy  on  the  Huinan  IJnderstandinjL  in  thecompositiou.Qi 
which,  he  h^d  beenrengaged  nine  years.  Tne  latter  portion  of  ins 
life  was  passed  in  reliffions  retirement,  and  in  the  composition  of 
theolbgiGal  trea^is^.  lie  died  at  the  seat  ai  lady  Mas^am,  his 
friend,  in  It04,  giving  emj^atic  testimpny,  in  what  be  said^  to  the 
vanity  of  human  life. 

17*  Leibnitz  (WiUiaija  CUxLi^y)  yfui  npt  undistinguished  as  ^ 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  thougb  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  \n  some  respects,  yet 
he  enjoyea  the  sin^ar  felicity  of  being  e^e^med  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  haa  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distin^ction.  He  spent  thirtten  years  in  sttidyine  the  plan  pf  a^ 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  be  had  completed  the  extra- 
ordinary design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  which,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive,  and  enable  men 
of  all  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  of 
those  comi^icated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  aged  seventy.  ^ 
In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;' in  character,  avancious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  that  the  wjfe  ot  his  nepTiew,  who  possessed  hiii  property^  died 
frith  excess  of  joy  at  the  dight. 


The  period  &f  the  American  and  French  Revolution^  ;  ear* 
tending  from  the  death,  of  Charles  XU^yof  Siaedem, 
1718  Ai  Cyto  the  finat  restoration  of  the  Bourhonk 

\%viA:a  "  --'  -      "'\  ,  ■  'V.  ■     ■...  ,y :,] 

•     ::i    .V  iSWEDEN.  "  .•'  •         ■'     /'/;  " 

S^pq^,,!!  tapw^jiingtbi^  history  Qf  SvEDENr  a,  9?unify 
which  ajt  this  tifpe  e;KJcited^uch  aiiw^POi  w  accoipit.of  tb? 
charaoter  of  i\s  8overdgi;i,  M^^.bave  to,  record  an  evenly  y^lob 
secured  for  Sweden ^  r^tpji^ii^  o^,^^  govemiwixt^  W9 
0ayed  Europe  from  the^^p^yagi^  of  a  fe^  ambitipn^ . ;  Tnis 
waa  the  death  of  Charljes  .^1^,  who,  whUebesieging  ^  NoFf 
wegian  fortrepsj^wasi^^i^e^  by.A.fianngn  ball,  on  tjbe  llith  <?^ 
Decenrf)eif,  ma  ,._,  ..::..L.  .  ,  „^,^,,,^  Google  -  - 
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$  While  Chlrflesremamea  in  ^lc^y,\li(e  czar  and  the  king  of 
Dert  mark  ravag^  Sweden  on  every  9idc.  At  the  same  tittoe,  through 
,  the  influence  of  the  czar,  Stariislaul5  h^1)eetf  driven  from  the  throne 
Of  Polandy  oh  whidi  Augustus  was  replaced.  This  state  pf  af&ire 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  especially 
as  he  dies^aired  of  engaging^  the  sultan  in  a  war '  with  Russia.  He- 
turning  in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  wresting 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon 'abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Swe^n  wasr  tqo  much 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  thany  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  (Conquest. 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  Advised  him  to  a  different  course,  which 
was,  to  make  peace  With  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  f.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Briiaiii.  Thm^  mcas\irea  were,  agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  oi 
preparation  J  CharlaSj  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  cauntry.  It  was  ip  this  expedition  that  he  lost 
his  life.  A  half  puund  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  ehotj  struck  his  headj  while  he  was  exposing  hinaself,  with  per- 
fect leperity,  to  unnecessary  dangier.  Though  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  hud  received  the  blow,. he  instinctively  grasp^ 
the  hilt  of  hla  sword j  and  wa6  fdund  m  that  position,  so  characteristic 
of  his  temper.  .  * 

No  con(j[ueror,  either  oH  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  haVe  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "  mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thought  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  he 
lived  only  thurtytwo  yeaw."  "^.Oh,?^  aqpfgered  the  prince,  "  that  is 
Jong  enough,  when  a  ma]&  lias  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  pf  Charles.  Sweden,  exhausted  .and  impoveris|^ 
demand^  Vepqse  and  enjoyed  it.  She  engaged  ill  thej^irsuits  of  cota- 
meiree,  and  euliivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  idands  in  the  West 
Jb:^di^^wete  of\giiBat  cojousequen^e  to  her  fpr^gn  trad^.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

2.  Charles  XII.  was  succeeds  by  his  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  by  the  flection  of  the  states,  who  perniitted  her 
hti§tahd,  the  prince  bf  H6s$e,  to  ,be  ks^iJaitdd  ^th  hci-  in 
'tjne  ^vernment ;  but  they  greatly'  ^lirjiitM  the  p6wier  t)f  the 
poVeteign.  Ulrica  sooin  tesigned'  iht  throne  to  her  husband. 
04^  hfe  death*  in  1761,  the  static  elected  Aiflolphus  Frederick, 
at  ptince  of  mild  and  pacific?^  vjf (ties,  biit'  whose  reign  was 
reiid^'red  most  uneasy,  by  the'  'fecjtiphs  of  the  .senate.  Aftelr 
pis  decease,  the  sceptre  was  gflveri  to  his  sop,  Gustavus  III.' 
in  1771,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coronation  oath,  deprived 
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Ibe  senate  itfkfl  pmileges^and  rendered  hiins^  abaointeL 
The  (kspotism,  however,  which  he .  weongfully  procared,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  lus  rdgn  tvM 
marked  wkh  peace  and  prosperity^  In  1792^  be  was  assas- 
sinated, At  a  masked  ball. 

§  Gustams  effected  the  change  in  the  gOT^mment,  in  the  folJowiiig 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  commmiication  of  his  design,  he  repah-ed  to  ih^  senate  house, 
Wh^e  he  read  a  decree,  already  prepared,  for  makhig  the  ciioirti  ab- 
arfttte,  caused  it  to  be  signed  by  aD  the  members  of  the  senat^  and 
Iben  dtemissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gnstavns  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sadermania.  In 
ISOOy  he  joined  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England^ 
but  made  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  be 
onited  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Pin- 
land,  which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
in  1809,  and  the  crown  giyen  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania« 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
wars,  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  Ihat  he  was  eonridered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  totadmin  of  the  kmgdom, 
it  was  determhied  to  dethrone  faim.  This  fdan  was  carried  into  e^ 
feet,  witiiout  difficulty  or  Mood-shed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermanid,  under  (he  title  of  Cbarlea 
Xin.,  made  peace  with  Prance  ;  but  the  ting  having  no 
children,^  Bernadotte,  a  favourite  general  of  Napoleon,  wa^, 
throi^b  bis  uiflu^ice,  declared  crown  {Nfince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Bemadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  afforded  any 
aid  to  his  former  master. 

J  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  ^rone.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the;  Frenct  eDciperor.  He  proves  to 
t)e  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salu- 
tary improvements  and  refcnrms.  A  few  years  before  Ihe  accession 
of  Bemadotte,  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an- 
nexed to  Swed^,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  the  Nor 
wegians^ 

PRUSSU. 

5.  PRUSSIA  was  very  Bttle  noticed,  till  some  tbne  within 
the  present  period,  when  Frederick  U.,  the  Great,  raised  the 
kiagdMntoah^bd(^c0of  spiendour*   ^It  had  existed  as  a 
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kingdoBi,  from  the  jtai  1700,  whea  all  the  Oemia»«taM 
acknoidedged  it  as  such.  It  was  before  slly^  th6  Electorate 
of  Bmndeaburgh. 

$  This  oomUnr  was  mhabitedby  the  BonusLwho  deaominated  it 
Borussia,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Prussia.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Gassimer  IV.,  lung  of 
Poland,  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselyes  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kinsdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  by 
alliances  and  conquesta  The  house  of  Brandenburgh,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  ancient 
family,  of  HohenzoUem,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800. 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  FredericlL  were 
Frederick  William,  sumimed  the  Great  Elector,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam  L,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Fred^ck  WilMam,  the 
Elector,  was  a  prudent  and  vaUant  prince.  At'the  commenoement 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villa^  were 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
ttoce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  ministers,  and  by 
skilful  negotiations,  regained  all  &e  provinces  guaranteed  to  him  l^ 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.   , 

Frederick  William  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  i, 
his  talents  and  manageoient  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  aa  object  Frederick 
William  was  economical  in  the  extrem^  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sira- 
gle  and  plain.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
fe,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ou^ht  to  spare  not  only  the  blood; 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Ydtaire  describes  this  monarch 
thus..  ^  Ife  used  to  walk  fi^  his  palace,  dothed  in  an  old  blue  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bouslit 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  agiam.  It  was  in  this 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  sejjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  deliffht,  and  the  things  for  which  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  l%e  men  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  this  re- 
giment, were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet  high ;  and  he  sent 
to  purchase  them  from  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  borders 
of  Asia." 

FrederickWllliam  was  a  man  of  tulgar  habits,  and  coarse  manners, 
and  often  treated  his  children  with  a  rudoiess  and  asperity,  that 
would  have  diwaced  a  savage.  According  to  an  account  given  br 
his  daughter,  wilhelmma,  princess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  count  the  caning  and  the  fisticufl^  with  which  he  gratified  liis 
son,  the  great  Frederick,  who  could  never  appear  before  the  king  with- 
out being  beaten,  or,  at  least,  insulted.  The  princess,  too,  had  her 
All]  shfltreof  the  brutal  liberality  of  her  fiithei)  wiko  often  struck  her, 
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She  tells  us,  one  day,  ^  he  seized  her  bj  the  hand,  gave  her  ^everil 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  over." 
V^Tiat  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  for  they  were  almost  literally  famishing.  There 
was  often  nothing  at  then*  fathl^  table  but  garden-stufl^  sobadljr 
cooked,  that  it  disgusted  then^  Trequently,  indeed,  it  was  ^possi- 
He  to  touch  it,  fbr,  after  senang  the  other  guests,  Frederic  Wuliam 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fast 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prmce's  court. 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  aso^kled  the  throne,  1740. 
His  &iher  had  left  him  an  effici^it  and  w^  disciplined  army, 
amountii^  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were'  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  his  smalt  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  putting  his  ambitiotts  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  ^me  obsolete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordingly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  Ete  effected  Uj.e  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1742.  He  next  invaded  Saxoiq^mt  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighbourmg 
states.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  ''  the 
seven  years'  war,"  wluch  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest      i 

j  The  success  of  this  war  was  vartouf.  Frederick  maintained  his 
grouiul  against  his  powerfiil  enenuefe^  sometines  conqueringy  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as  man^r  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed; but  so  equal  a  contest  wa0  wooaeriu],  considering  the  ivast  SU'- 
periority  of  nmvJbera  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe> 
ver.  his  a0airs  became  so  critical^  from  his  diminishing  resources^ 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  sdeiy  on  the  da* 
fenmve.  But  the.  death  of  the  Rusi^n  empress,  at  this  time,  affinrd- 
ed  him  ihe  most  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joioed  by  the  Russian  tro^s,  with 
who3e  aid,  Fred*^rick  obtained  an  important  victory,  he  waa  enabled 
ta  secure  an  hoimnrablc  peace  wilh  aH  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772j  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  domimona^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  and  Austriaj  he  dismem* 
bered  from  Poland.  In  17S6,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  warrior 
3f  the  time  J  and  one  of  the  most  dLstiiiguished  princes  of 
whom  history  ha^  preserved  any  meiooriaL  /^Ttub.dU&tiiK 
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Cion,  however,  lies  not  in  his  moral,  but  in  his  Intellectual 
endowments. 

{ Frederick  possessed  «  discernment,  energy,  ai^tivity,  decisicm, 
imd  constancy  of  purpose,  which  Med  him  to  act  the  p«rt  of  a  heio; 
and«  together  with  these  quaUties,  %s  much  moral  perverseness  as  is 
requir^  to  make  a  consumfwfie  nerA  He  was  not  so  dislinguii^ied 
for  t)ie. conduct  of  a  l^attle,  or  a  dtupaign,  as  for  resources  in  adver- 
sity, for  celerity  of  operation,,  fiad,  especiaUy?  for  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  An  instajnce  of  his  decision  of  character,  apd  the  seve- 
rity of  his  discipline,'  vppiBMs  in  the  f<^owing  relati<Mi : 

Intending  io  make^  ih  the»igH  an  important  moTement  in  his 
camp,  which  was  in  si^ht  of  ti^e  e^emy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eight 
o^clock,  aU  the  lights  m  the  (^amp  should  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
fThe  moment  that  the  tiiti^  was  past,  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whs- 
'Iheri^  were  dark.  He  ibund  a  Hglil  iti  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietero, 
which  he  entered,  just  ns  the  ofllcier  WMlaMmgup  a  letter.  Zietern 
Icne^y  him,  and  iustaiitly  foU  on  bis  kn^  to  intreait  his  mercy. 
The  kjng^  asked,  to  whoiti  he  had  been  writing;  he  smd  it  was  a  letr 
ter  to  hia  wife,  which  he  bad  retained  the  candle  ttiese  few  mmutes 
b(;yond  It^j^ggHytt^er  to  finish.  The  kii^g  coolly  ordered  him  to 
wrile  ondlHBI^HivfaLcti  he  !4ionld  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wifbT^Krit  any  f!xplani»tkm,  that  by  sachan  hour  ths 
next  day,  he  slioittd  he  a  dead  man.  /fhe  Iftt^r  wa$  then  sent.as'haii 
been  iutendedj  and  the  mixi  day  the  captain  Was  executed. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  departr 
ment  of  adAiinistratioti  was  dnder  his  own  immediate  inspection 
The  most;  minttte  particulars  of  nationai  and  domestic  policl|y,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom, 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  wealth. 

Hw  inl^leetval  powers  were  greats  «nd  when  we  consider  his 
Bituationj  Mid '  the  MlOieare  than  had  been'  ti4cen  of  his  Pulsation, 
we  must  aeknowledige,  that  his  titevarar  acquisitions  were  conffidera- 
ble.  He  liad  much  general  knowliedgeof-the  scienees,  and  was  wdl 
coirrersaiit  with  Prendi  writers  on^  polite  literature.  He  aitoed  at 
lAie  refmtation  both  of  philosopher  and*  poet,  ^aiid  Was  *a  Volnmin^His 
author  in  proseand  verse; 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  bis  moral  aftd  religious  charac- 
ter. He  was  sceptical,  undevout,  ftnd  addicted  to  various  spleo^  (^ 
iHce.  Atheists  and  libertines  irere  his  bosom  eoia|»nions,  particu- 
larly the  oorrupfUig  iand  flagitiotts^  Voltaire. 

7.  He  was  succeedect,  1786^  by  Frederick  Willijtni  II.,  his 
nephew,  an  impolitic,  plfeamire-foving  prince,  Who  jcSbct^  in 
the  league  tigaihst-  the  French  republic,  and  then  deserted'  fai^ 
allies.  I>yihg  in  1797^  he  was  succeeded -by  Iri^  soti  fVcde^ 
rick  WiBiatti  III.,  Who.  niihappily  reTived  some  obsolete  pre^ 
tensions'to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  bA  Na^leon's  proposing  to 
restore  thlat  electoral  to  the  king  of  Ei%liind,  izC  1^9%  Fre^ 
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deiricktoGJc  tbe  fidbd  agaiiMst  liihiy  and  experienced  an  uttec 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  which  wae  fought  Oc- 
tober 14,  ime. 

J  A  hex^tary  animoBity  a^inst  Austria;  prevented  a  co-operatioQ 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened.  The 
whole  of  Germany  well  united  and  orffanized,  would,  probably, 
tt  any  time,  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
fided,  both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  les^r  states,  were 
overrun  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Prussia,  after 
neglecting  several  opportunities  of  humbling  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
wsue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  ^oo  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sagacious 
and  calculating  enemy.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  campaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  enter- 
prise, joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  contention,  and  regained  h^  former 
tarritory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king, has  been  eflectu-» 
ally  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  hioi 
people.  Perhaps,  no  notonarcih  in  Europe,  bad  done  more  than 
he,  to  advance  the  true  happiness  and  gjpry  of  bis  kingdom^ 
He  has  declared,  that  fib  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  bands  at 
every  peasant's  fftrtiily  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  pditicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
pesenre  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  mtuated  as  her  territory 
B,  runninff  out  in  dtflemnt  parcels  of  Ist^ik  of  singidar  shq)e,  and 
intersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  i%  there^ 
fore,  further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waitoa£ayoiurable  oppor« 
tonity,  to  consolidate  his  territory ;  and  thev  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  peof^ 
who  imagine  thiey  will  be  baekward  in  attempting  any  thing  whidl 
promisea  to  promote  theb  nationtd  honour  and  security. 

GERMANY. 

9  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  we  are 
principally  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  important  mem-. 
Ur,  in  w^Mch  the  in^^erjial  crowu  usMf^Oiy  reside^.    Prom  thq 
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eommencement  of  thia  pmod,  there  was  no  war  of  any  con- 
sequence, till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  domi* 
nions  to  the  female  children  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  iii 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

{  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austrit^ 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  She 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  throne;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  opposition,  the  lat- 
ter was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1742,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  YII. ;  but  this  prinoe,  worn  out  by  a  complication  of 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  years 
afterwarda  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  overwhelm- 
ed by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  her  domi- 
nions, and  her  husband,  duke  of  Lorrain,  under  the  title  of  Frands 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  PrankfcMl,  in  1745.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  swxes' 
isdon  of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  time  been  sustained  b; 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  received  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Frands,  the  "seven  years'  war,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  [dace ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prus^ 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  queeo 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  empress 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in* 
telligence,  fdieity  of  temper,  and  cai^vating  condescensicHL  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  mime* 
rous  and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possesions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  built  hospitals,  encouraged  com* 
merce  and  scioice,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  muni- 
fioenee  oould  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfiNrtable. 

11.  Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Frauds  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  in  1766.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian  II.,  the  elector,  1777  ;  n^iade  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  ithperial  protection,  and  curtaUihg  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome;  dismantled  the  f&rtified 
towns  in  Brabant;  restrained  the  excesses  of  tbedeiigy  m 
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tbtd  cuontry,  and  carried-  on  a  disastrous  war  against  the 
Turks.  During  that  war,  he  died.  He  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 

f  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liherty  of  the 
prns^  which  had  beoi,  hithertoi^  much  circumscribed  mthe  Austrian 
doBLiuoiis.  He  even  permitted,  that  all  strictures  upon  the  thnm^ 
itself  might  be  published,  with  full  security,  provided  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  "  If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "we  shaft  profit  by  them;  Knot,  we 
shall  disregard  them  f  a  remaiic  wdi  worthy  of  his  character  and 
dimity. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  cora,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany^ 
tbe  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rilled, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
their  cottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  proyender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
mundations  overspread  the  country ;  several  districts  were  totally 
rained  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most  critictu 
situation ;  and  the  great  suburb  lying  towsurds  the  Elbe,  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  water,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dift 
cemible. 

12.  Leopold  n.,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  solicited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  nioderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 
{  After  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
np  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  suffer-* 
ed  more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
country,  however,  had  been  emmently  prepa^  to  experience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
tiienoselves ;  and  their  country  was  eurly  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publidBttons  whidi  proceeded  from  the  sdiool  of  atheistical  disor- 
gani^rs. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  ol  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue,' 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria,    Tlie  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
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fi^neisn.,  haso(lea  shown  himself  not  In^eriof  to  any  oiftubcoTfi- 
mand^TS  of  his  time. 

13.  Francis  UL,  30a  of  Leopoldr  was  ijrowned  ia  1T92.  Hq 
has  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  mild  virtues^  aad  is  much  re- 
ppecled.  He  prosecuted  the  coot^ftiplated  war  with,  thq 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessful,  he  concluded 
die  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lands were  ceded  to  France.  This  was  the  first  in  that  seriea 
of  hostilities,  which  distinguished  tbc^  period  of  convulsion. 

14.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  hi  Italy,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  It  was  evident  to  the  Aus- 
trian sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizement. 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow.; 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  tb^  French  were  in  a  fbw  months 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Much  now  might  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

'  f  This  jealousy  was,  "Vfithout  doubt,  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Frmree ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Paiil,  the  Russian  efnperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  mngle-handed  to  sustain  the  contest;  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  great  battles  of  Mkrehgo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Lunevilte,  in  1801.  This  was  the  secmid 
War,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

J  Durhig  the  peace,  Frauds  formed  A  ntimeirous  army,  and  fore- 
seeing the  ruin  of  the  German  constrtution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804. 

,  15.  Thei  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  remain  contented  at  peace.  A  third  >  warlike  coaiiUoa 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  gainst  France,  in 
1805.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  samjs  year^  tlie  peace  of  Presburgb 
followed^  in  which  the  Austrian  mdnarehy  was  &x  more  hum* 
bled  than  ever,,  by  the  loss  of  som^  of  its  most  important  fos 
lEIessions.     ..''',         /        \'  ' ' 

§  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of.  Russia's  forces,  had  join^  those 
of  Francis^  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  un- 
trudence,  was  added  the  greater  one,  of  risking  an  engagement 
'vithout  the  assistance  of  the  ar(^dnke  Charl^  who,  ^  the  wanoo 
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of  only  a  few  (bye*  osareii,  was  hastenh^  with  a  TkloHoitt  army' 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  1806,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  united 
nnder  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  RWne,"  of  which 
Napolecm  was  acknowledged  the  h^ ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  was  compelled  formally  to  resign  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany*,  and  to  absolve  the  German 
states  from  their  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

J  Accordhig  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtemburff '  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  Hohenzollem,  &c.,  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  hunself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16,  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against. France.  In  this  war,  was  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Essling,  in,  which  the  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  was  heaten  in  a  regular  field  fight;  but  re- 
ceivmg  a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  |Btnd  fought  the  long  and  ob-: 
stinate  battle  of  Wagram.  Tliis  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter- 
minated the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  afLei 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  according  to  which,  Franciar 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  furtherj  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child}  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  <haii  before. 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field  9  the  archduke  Charles,  as^ 
sisted  by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  lachtenstein,  and  the 
prince  of  Schwartzenburg.  .  The  whole  strength  and  resourees  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  had  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  m^tchfor  France  than  ever:  and,  be- 
lieles,  the  F^rench  emperor  was  in, advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  de^aratipn  iOf  was,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hi«  afemy,  mwfi^hed  atonce  into  the  heseurt  of  Ger-* 
BMwy.  So  expeditious  was.the<  Fueach  emperor,  that  forty-five 
4aya  titer  the  declaration  ol  war  1^  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fought  below  Vienna. 

17t  In  181^^  Ajustria  ^igaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  ite  forc^^  wiftt  tho86  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  JJuropel,  in  the  invasicm  of  France,  in 
Qbtaining,  po^sf^on  of'Paris,^^d  in  dethroning, l^apoleon. 
Ooi  this .QC<^amn^:the; emperor  accompanied  the.army^fiw^bicb 
was  commanded  by  the^  prince-  of  Scbwart^seaibovgv    Then 
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wfis^ained  ibe  celebrated  balite  €f  ^  Ltipmc,  w)i6di  -pioAiced« 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  The  whole  Aiied  forces  ivere, 
in  this  battlfe,  prindj^Uy  tJommandeil  by  0chwartzehbur^. 

§  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  Was  formedj 
Napolooa  had  jtist  rettmied  from  Ruinia,  haidng  lost  hisgmat  anuy, 
composed  m  pan  of  troops  <)f  many  European  nations,  theahis  tn* 
butaries.  ,  Austria,  at  irst  seemied  reluctant  to  take  the  field,  proba^ 
Uy  on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  former 
sufferings  may  also  have  had  its  effect.  But,  though  late,  the  assis- 
tance of  Austria  was  very  efficient. 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  liCipsic,  wbich  was 
announced  by  Schwartzenburg  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  sovereign^ 
Who  were  viewing  the  battle  frpm  a.  distant  hill,  oh  horseback^  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  kn^es,  offered  a  trjbute 
of  thanks  to  the  God  who  had  Cfowned  their  arms  with  victory. 
•  18.  On  the  rfetum  of*  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1^15,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  sufcc^eded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  uhder  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  Will  continue  to  provp,  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
fereign,of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

§  In  the  liew  order  of  thhlgs^  which  succeeded  the  downial  of  the 
Preach  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the'  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederation 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  reinstated,  as  fkr  as 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions^  aAd  Francis  Is  now  acknow- 
iedeed,  asft>rmeriy,theeitiperoi'ofCkftma!iy. 

^cnrtly  after,  another  union,  of  a  tnOre  doubtful  character,  was 
fonned'between  theemperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  which  they  gave  the  naime  ef  1*e  Hdy  Alliance.  Thef 
ct^ject,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  aiid  to«npp#es8  any^^eflbrt,  idtt  the  part  of  their  subjftts,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

,'  The  improper  vieMTS  of  Aia  doofetoacy^  wena  openly  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of;  the  N^f^Utan  r^vplutioi^.  A  OQogress  of  th§ 
three  j^vereigii^  in  1821,  is^ecl,  »  manifesto  against  Naples,  in 
which  ihev  pmirQy  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  improve- 
n^ent.  TO  edibfee  their  views,  an  Austrism  army  marched  towar<l^ 
Hietfetritories  of  Naples.  This  alUanee  msQF,  a«  die  pudsem  mo^ 
martt^  be  c9iifli4flri^M  YiVtjHOljrdMMlT^ 
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19.  Poland,  which  existed  in  indepeniteilce,  during  |( 
n  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importance, 

for  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  little  iaterest  in  it3  hikory^  till 
nearly  the  meiooraWe  era  when  it  was  Moiled  out  iifomilha 
list  of  tiations.  Its  fine  situation^  and' rich  natural  refloinrr^ 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  c/n,  the  ^lobe, 
whercy  with  so  many  physical  means  of  sacuriag  j^licitj,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  kiv<dved  in  greater 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  whiclr  jwutook  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infusion  of  aristocriicy^' 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  ta 
die  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  pecM^e. 
Weakness,,  anarchy  and  crime  within^  and  injustice,  trea-^ 
chery,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  const! 
tute  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Polaiid.  Yet  its  in- 
tiabitants  were  not  wixhout  some  striking  and  noble  charao 
terisUcs.  They  were  a ;  brave  iSund.  martial  people.  >  Amidst 
their  degradation,  they  cherkbed  the  love  of  hb^rty  in  ah 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  division  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  X772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kings  up  to  the.  year  842,  A.  C.  But  wa 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

§  Poland  is  denominated  by  the  natives^  PolokH ;  which  is  a  Scla- 
▼onian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  ch^mpain  country.  Such  is  the 
surface  of  Poland.  '  .  ', 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  we  notice  the  name  rtf  iech  V., 
who  is  Ihece  iQtvQdu6^  for  the  sake  of  a  stngular  nb^ixiih,^ which  he 
U3ed  to  utter,  ai^d  which  must  be  v^y  ooayeilieiiA iP  ^aiiing*  /'A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  excctpt  when  nether  hia 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it.'*  Hw 
reign,  it  is  said,  Was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  anhals  pf  tfie  n^-^ 
tionr    '  •    ■    '    ' 

Cassimer  im  the  Greats  jformed  a  ncM^  code .  of  laws,  which  hei 
committed  to  writing  ;  Sox,  J)efore  his  time,,  the  Pole^  had  oaly  or«L 
traditions.  This  was  m  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cejntury,  Cas-^ 
5imer  is  said  tp  have  been  k  model  of  integrity,  wisdom  ahA  pni-* 
denoe.  ••'  ■■-    '■'  ........    -'   .i    ■-      I     i: 

Si^smund  I^  whose .  reign  began  in  1506,  Was  one  bf^tiie  t$ot^ 
accompUshed  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  jof  Pola^ti  ,  In  hift 
epitaph^  ^rh^^  was  not  composed^  the,  li^ipy{uag0of  ^^L^^cy[era|ion, 
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he  was  styled  the  ^conqueror  of  the  Rasnana,  Wallachians,  and 
Prussians,"  and  obtained  the^^ill  Indre  Honourable  appdlation  of  the 
«  father  of  his  country."  He  applied  liimself  to  the  improvement 
9f  the  manners  of  his  sqWe<^  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  foriified  and  embefiished  the  cities 
:  No  Polish  monarch  was  more  dis^nguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobleski,  itho  ascended  the  thh)he  in  1674.  Many  of  the 
rutes  of  Poland  were  foreigiwrs,  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  elected 
on  account  of  his  emiheitt  virtues,  and  mtixtary  talents.  He  was 
P^cuk^rly  distinguished  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  his  vic^ 
tories  over  ihem.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  wheh  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
has  b^en  m^Mlbned  in  another  plaee.  He  died  in  1696,  leaving  his 
cxmntry  in  prosperi^  and  peace. 

Freiferiok  Augustus^  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  as  the  succes- 
sQr  of  Sol^ieski.  aifter  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fac- 
fious  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  mistd^ing  utterly  the  character  of  his  ene- 
my. Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanislaus, 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  in  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  elect- 
ed to  ml  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowa, 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Freder^k  Augustus  It,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  noonths 
The  reign  of  the  latter  was  gener^y  tranquil  and  peaceable,  Uiough 
both  before  and  afterwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state, 
owing  to.  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 

Stanislalus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
on  the  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasures^ 
than  hy  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difficulties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  of 
a  sovereign.  He  was  Anally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  where  he  died,  m  1798. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberEoent  of  Pdand,  l^  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Aintria,  which  had,  for  sotne  time,  been  secret- 
fy  meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Eurppe.  Tliis  has  been  stigmatized, as  one  of  the  most  un 
principled  acts  recorded  in  history.  The  pretexts  of^he 
phindlerersr  as  set  forth  in  their  manffestpes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  act  of  violence,  in. 
c<>n8ec|ii€iiic6  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels, 
and  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  they 
pucpoady iinoreased  the  Actions  atid  difficuteies  in  which  the 
Batiob  wwsitivolved; 
r^ifPrtiafli*Mdth(B  train  of  evfettts,  by  flWtetmg  thfe  Rttesians  with 
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the  idea  of  ^ving  a  king  1o  Poland ;  but  not  designteg  that  Ppkpi 
should  sink  into  a  Russian  province,  it  was  contrived  on'tfie  part  oi 
Prussia,  to  make  tho  Poles  dissatis^ed  with  their  king.  This  wa4 
easily  efTc^^ed,  and  i^  th^  course  of  two  or  three  y^ea^,  lio^mg  cobld 
exceed  the  disorder,  didsensions,  and  weakness  of  the  kihgdom.  IH 
this  situation  of  aflkirs.  when  the  Poles  w&t6  ptevcrjted  from  ^Indl* 
eating  their  sacred  rights,  the  unholy  d^ed  of  piurtition  was  perpe- 
trated. Each  party  had  previously  agreed  on  its  portion^  the  whole 
including  nearly  hdf  of  the  Polish  territory^  The  Diet  was  assenw 
bled,  and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  powers,  it  eould  do  no  oCh»«» 
wise  than  sanction,  by  a  teg^ivtive  act,  the  crime  which  titee^ 
powers  had  committed. 

In  the  division  wjiich  was  made,  Frederick  seized  Polish 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  tJie  emperor  of  Austria} 
the  kingdoms  of  Galioia  and  Lud(»niria ;  and:  Cadiarin^ 
Polish  Livonia,  with  a  part  <rf  Lithuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Poland;  a  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
classes,  the  avenue  to  every  emptoyment ;  and  the  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.  This  was 
done  in  an  assembly  ot  tlvfe  people,  with  entire  concord.  But 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territdries,  was  weak;  and 
though  the  changie  wd«  approved  by  all  Europe,  ex<:ept  Russaai 
the  Poles  were  safifered^  to  foecbkne  the  vitlinid  df  the  Russisui 
empress,  and  ^veAtuaDy  again  of  th^  Pnissiaii  and  Austriatt 
sovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 
mcluded  a  considerable  poi^ion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland. 

§  Catharine  first  jresented  the  act  of  tbe  Poles  ,in  framing  a  t  new 
constituSoii,  as  it'Vas  whoHy  opposed  tO'her  amoitiouS  vi^wsm  re- 
gard to  the  rfeH^&idet  of  PolaAd.  rrdderickWlttisim,  though  he  ^ 
first  exprosa&i  his  approbation  of  the  ^neaawre,  ^et  finally,  with  uA-* 
blustimg  effron|t^y,  consented,  with  tho  others,  to  act  the  toynl 
plunderer^ 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  be 
exmited,  it  became  necessary  to. encounter  the  hazards  of 
vvan^  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  bravei 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the  Unkftt 
force  of  their  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  pcut  of  enfeebled 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be' 
BupplieJ  by  love  of  country  ancT^  desire  of"  vengeance  ;  and 
Kosciusko,  alftef  making  every  efiSort  tliat  .maii  could .  ba  *  eix-» 
pected  to  makei  iyd9  (i^feat^^  ^4*  ta^en.pri|^n^v-lU^^^ 
ih^  barbarpus  ^waxvQy(,Yi^Ltp9L^  jiSjasfc^Uwfe^iand.fiK^edi 
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hi  attemptaig  to  defend  it,  nine  thoosand  gallant  Poles 
perished. 

{But  ^e  carnage  which  succeeded  the  victory,  was  greater,  and 
has  forcYcr  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  houses 
were  pillaged,  women  violated,  children  murdered,  and  thirty  thou* 
sand  victims  fell  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciusko,  who  origina<:ed  from  a  noble  family,  had  been  a  dis* 
tinguiriied  officer  in  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war 
of  tiie  Revoltition.  The  Poles  elected  him  their  general,  and  he 
fNPOved  worthy  of  their  choice.  Under  more  prop»itious  chrcumstao- 
ces,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petensbur^h^  till  the  death  of 
the  empress,  in  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Paul,  he  obtamed  his 
freedom,  and  was  fkvoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilized 
world.    Kosciusko  has  since  hem  in  America. 

.  23.  A  third  and  final  dbniemberment  of  Poland,  took  place 
in  1795,  when  the  three  powers  appropriated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanislaus  apd  Kosciusko,  were  secured^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  had  only 
quietly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1816,  part  of  Poland 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Emnire,  with  the  preservation  of 
its  own  constitution ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  emptor 
of  Russia,  assmned  the  title  of  long  of  Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

24.  In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  L,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencement 
of  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  in 
1725.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  abiKty, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  her 
people. 

d\  Catharine  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  bulifall- 
f  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  empioyed  in  the  gene- 
^  kitchen,  wfa^re  Menzicoff,  one  of  Peter^  mvourites,  saw  and 
obtahied  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff 'a  house,  said  being 
delighted  with  her  underst^iding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  well  as  by 
her  respectftQ  and  kind  attentions. 

85.  Pet^  II;,  grandson  of  I^eter  the  Great,  succeeded  her< 
m  1787.    Ife  rdgned  oiily  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  t 
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icene  of  peace  aod  proeperity .    He  was  extremdjr  bofevad 
by  his  people. 

{The  succession,  during  several  reigns  after  Peter  the  Great,  seems 
not  to  have  been  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules ;  yet  the  prin- 
ces came  to  their  tlm)nes  with  little  difficulty,  and  pursued  the  gene- 
ral features  of  that  wise  policy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  great 
object  constantly  kept  in  view,  Was  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. 

26.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was: 
a  niece  of  that  monarch.  Her  reign  was  ^orious  and  happy, 
and  comprised  the  war.  against  THirkey,  in  1736  ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim  over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740 ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great| 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  father,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great 
politiced  talents,  and  to  her,  Russia  is  indebted  fcr  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  Eur(^  and  Asia.  In  1767, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
"  the  seven  years^  war"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  lived,  the  Prussian  mo- 
oarchy  would  probably  have  heea  in  jeopardy,  as  to  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.  It  is  re- 
potted that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
m  ta^  most  unbounded  intemperance  and  sensuality. 

28.  She  was  succeeded,  m  1762,  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III., 
ion  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  and  consequently  grandson  of^ 
the  great  Petet.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  l^ith  hid 
subjects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  him.  He 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  talents  and  strei^fa  of  thsxrac- 
ter ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  disgusted  with  him,' 
and  inspired  with  ambitious  views,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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fak  nw^or  of  th«  coaq^Tii^  by  which  behnw  ctelhffoiKd and 
murdered,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  , 
.  iPatbarioe of  A^)i^ja  princ^ai of  Germany,  bad  beea  mafried 
to,  P^ter  several  yaart  heA>re  hi$  accession  9  and  as  she  began  hei 
political  Ufe  with  ccime,  she  aeems  never  afterwards  to  have  been 
scnipuloj^  as  to  tbe  i^eaQS  with  which  ^e  executed  her  plans.  It 
Yfaa  by  t)iQ  belp  oi  bar  paramqur  Qrlof^  that  she  arrested  the  em-, 
peror,  and  procured  bis  deposition  and  death.  Orlpff  first  gave  him 
poison^  brandy  to  drink,. and  then  strai^led  him. 

29.  Catfc^rine  ILj  who  wa3  immediately,  proclaimed,  com- 
bined with  h^  ^i^g^Uu:, depravation  of  principle,  a  powerful 
intellect,  A^  a  womai);  she  waa  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
hitman  natoe,  but  as  an  empress  she  was  great,  and  justly 
denomin£^ted  "theSetnirftmisof  the  North."  Her  reign  was 
brilliant  and  long,  ^nd  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  o(* 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
she  sought  continually  tp  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  her 
Wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  secured  immense 
acquisition?  of  territory^  Her  transactions  in  regard  to  the 
dismembeiinent  of  Poland,  have  eJready  been  related.  In 
regard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
lei^  thaii  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe^— 
an  obje<jt  Whieh  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

'  { One  of  the  victorious  wars  which  Catharine  carried  on  with 
TurkeVj  oost  Iter  two  hundred  thousand  ttten;  and  200^000,000  rubles  \ 
while  It  oost  tbo  tett^  three  huo^roi  ai^  thirty  thousand  laen,  ancl 
200,000,000  piastrea— a  war  scarcely. less  ruinous  than  triunij^ant. 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  las^t  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  the  Russians  under  Suwaryow  repulsed ;  but  at  the  third  at- 
tack, they  sealed  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  into  the  place,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all.  who  opposed  ihem.  Fifteen  thousand  Russianfi 
purchased  with  their  lives  the  bloody  laurels  of  their  leader,  who 
Mrrote  to  the  enpipress  with  his  usuaji  brevity,  '<  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet,* 

30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul.  Petrowitz, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  that  <rf  his  mothef^dod 
who  occupied  hunsdf  with  tri^es^  Iq  1799,  he  dedare^war 
against  ^evolutionary  Fraxice,  ^nd  se^t  Suwarrow  into  Italy^ 
\vho  met  )y:ith  great  success  till  he  passed  into  Switzerland, 
whence  ha  was'  recalled  hy  his:«ov^reign.  In  1801,  Paid 
declared  waf  against  {li^lapd,  ^nd  obliged  Sweden  and 
P^nmark  to j<^n;  but  apoo  aftorwa^d^  this  unhappy  moijiarcb 
wa^  Wrangled,  by  some: coflflgira^  v^^cf  gifljcfira  in 
his  court. 
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4    RU6SIA« 

31.  AleoEandev  L,  the  ddest  son  of  Paul,  was  prodaimecl 
in  1801,  at  the  ag^  of  twenty-two.  Hip  name  will  descend 
with  r^own  to  after  ages,  as  the  deliverer  o;f  enthraUed 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific^  nor  did  he  make  those 
efforts  against  France,  which  seemed  desirable  at  thai  June-, 
fore.  He,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  am^ 
bition  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805,  formed  a  coalition  withi 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  wa9  fxiH^  to  effect  a  junction  with  only  a  remnant  of 
tiie  Austrian  forces^  which  h»d  previoudy  been  desertedi  and 
being  attacked  imexpectediy  at  Aust^Mtz,  he  experienced  a 
signal  overtlirow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  amiy  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fpught,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.  Russia  left  alone  on  the  field,  ntaintained  the 
contest  with  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought^  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  length  the  fatal  batUa 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexancter  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  In- 
land was  conquered,  and  in  ISll,  he  commenced  ho6tilitie£( 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  tone,  a.  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  &ite  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  The  refusal  of  Alexander,  in  1812,  to  concur 
m  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excludinff  British  commerce  from 
(he  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter. 
This  circunistajnce,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de^ 
ore  to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  h» 
dominion,  and  of  everv  state  rendered  subservient  to  his 
views.  "In  that  way,"  says  Prof.  IJeeren,  *f  a  storm  of  na- 
tioi^LTOse,  (about  twenty  were  united  under  the  standard  ci 
the  fonqu^or,)  unp^alleled  iri  history,  since  the  expeditions  of 
Xerxes  and  AtUla.**  The  Russians  retreated  stesidily  before 
ihe  French,  not  without  engaging  in  several  Woody  battles, 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  hut  by  means  of  which 
they  were  continually  weakened. 

At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Moscow,  the  Ihx^ 
dans  made  a  stand,  and  here  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
(enjble  battlea  ev^r  reqor^.     The  |om  on  bojdi  udes  wa^ 
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nearly  equal ;  the  Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  French 
^tered  Moscow.  But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 
^tfon  ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  deprived 
die  t'rench  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  It  wa» 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  ammosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  tfie  terrible  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
tamhilate  the  most  client  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
a  nation. 

§  Upon  the  invttsion  of  his  dominfonft,  Alexander  soon  made  peace 
with  the  'i\irkB,*and*thi8  on advaintagitous  terms,  as  has  alw^3«beeii 
tfne  ease  in  >the  wars  belwe^  Rus^  tOA  ITurke^r.  •  Alexand^  might 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  eqi)i4  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  apd  deserts  of  Asia.  All 
his  troops,  divided  into  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  num- 
ber, thbse  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion.' But  although  the  collection  of  i^ie  Russian  fosee  was  only 
partially  efl^^ete^  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  inthe  spirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.  After  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  was  detected,  and  its  authors  summarily  piin- 
ished,  an  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determin«i  pur- 
pose to  Tesist  the  oiemy,  suhmitting  to  sacrifices,  which  notl»ng  but 
devoted  patriotism  and  tiie  deadlier  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in-, 
sp^  Alexander,  in  his.  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  nmex 
make  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy^mained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  %he  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  conse- 
craticm  oi  the  empnre  and  of  the  tihurch^  was  made  to  the  God  of 
armie& 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Rusaans^  wHhout  risking  a  great  bat- 
tle, greatly  weakened  the  expectation  indulged  by  Bons^arte,  ol 
speMily  terminating  the  War,  by  penetratmg  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  frienas  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
tilie  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render't^tom  impossible.  Wihia 
was  occupied  the  28th  of  June..  The  French  advanced  with  many 
i^Lirmia^es  by  way  of  cWitepf»k  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  formed  a  junction,  August  6th,  while  the  Prussian  aux- 
iliaries besieged  Riga,  and  the  Ai^ians  were  manoeuvering  in  Vbl- 
hynia.  Sinolaik  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  ISth ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  Was  ^vested  with  the  diief  command.  Afte  the 
battte  of  Borodino,  the  solitary  capital  was*  entered,  Sm)temben4th 
and,  15th.  :  In  ih^  Kremlin,  the  ancient  r^idence  of  uie  Czars,  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

Ik^Msoow,  fired  by  Its  dWU  citizens,  fell  aiictim  for  the  emph^e ;  for 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pyiars  of  fire, 
the  llrst.daw^  oi  l^r^edop^ffipne  (xvpf  diackled  Europe  in  the^irthest 
Gas^  Instead  of  a  .Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  m  a  waste. 
*  The  cainpi^ijgn  may  bow  '^i/*  was  flie  proposal  Of  Napoleon ;  **  the 
eamp^gnis  iMr  b^ilmihfi^,"  was  the  ^ply  0f  KoatousoA    A  apee* 


dy  retreat  before  the  begiiqiiQg  of  the  wioter'tf  cold,  raiflfai^perliaDi^ 
have  saved  the  anny ;  but  the  Dride  of  the  conqueror  disdamed  this 
measure,  liU  it  was  too  late,  '^^eu  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
consumed  to  the  ground,  just  aa  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  <tf 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disapoointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  decUned^  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake,  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

3S.  Alexand^  pursued  the  enemy  beyoud  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  emancipation 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
the  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  iFrance,  soo^er  or  later, 
joined  Ids  standard.  ''From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations^ 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  agahfist  the  east,  was  to  foe 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west."  An  immediate  erup- 
lioo  was  prevented,  by  the  fortress^  and  countries  which  were 
occupieil  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  thai 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  th6  subjugated  nations  should 
turu  upon  their  falling  master,  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
(he  alliance ;  her  weight  tn  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  cSrnpaign  of  1813,  which  thus  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  History.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of j  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
some  of  them;  /  Iq  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fin- 
ished the  Icampaigpi^Heeren  says,  "If  the  mass  of  conibat- 
ants,*  almost  half  a'millicjn'^  met  on  the  field,  niakes  it  the  first 
battle  cif  iiiodern  tifties,  its  consequences  do  so  no  less."  The 
way.  was  now  opened  if)  F/ance  itsolf,  in.  the  signal  defeat  of 
the. French  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yiear  1814.  th^  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned 
A^apoleon,  and  rbplaced  on  the  thrpne  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Th%fenown  of  Alexaiider  was  now.  cornplete,  as  the  provif 
dential  deliverer  of  Elurope^ . 

*  §  This  prmce  deceiased  Ist  Becembcr,  18^5,  an,d  was  succeeded  by 
W<ih61tt«i.  •■       •     V   ;:    ■■-'  ■•"'    '■''•■  ..■'.: 

llie;'ehaMcterof 'AleiJander^will  a|ipeartPith  advai^tagdon  th^ 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  savingi  Prussia  ^di^uroiie^  fr<H9 
the  grasp  of  military  ambition,  will  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereimis.^  The  circumstances  under  whicji  he  enter- 
W*t)6h^lifeife!gn,'j^re;ffi(feed.  calculate  fuHv  td.bdnf  btcyMiop 
«,I)ii')fi|^^ultie8.  ;■  !rtpu^  U)if^^^^^  ^^^onist  ih,i^^tty^ 
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intelleetual  powisr,  he  Was,  perhaps,  idf  an  ihe  European  BOvereigw, 
the  mofrt  fit,  by  his  indefatigable  spbrit,  to  contend  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  been  guided  mainly  by  a  prihetple  of  honesty;  and 
if  several  private  account^  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasing  in- 
dications, thet  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  called 
truly  religious.  The  mbst  ihe;xplicable  part  of  his  character,  in  a 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  of  the  Rusi^an  Bible  Society,  whici 
liad,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspices. 

Since  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  termination  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  aflairs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  i)to»- 
perous.  Beajbdes  a  suocc^ssful  confiict  which  they  hafve  maintained 
with  PersisL  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  Turks  ^  and  althoi^h  the  present  is  the  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  knet  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  lat* 
ler,  undei'  their  warlike  suhfttn,  Mahmoud  li.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
oonteist  seems  somewhat  doubtful*  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
|)0wery  and  Turkey  Aghts  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  hvre, 
of  late,  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  cam- 
paigns^ will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
should  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  suffer  the  contest  to  con- 
linue. 

ENGLAND. 

Bouse  of  Brunswick. 

33.  George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 
on  the  throne  about  foqr  years.  Notwithstanding  the  ^iyided 
etate  of  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  oppoedtion,  tumiilt,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content*  ,    , 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  was  to  preserve  it  to 
them.  No  new  maxims,  no  new  contiuentaji  poUcy,  could 
therefore  becorne  prevalent ;  it  w^  the  ancient  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tftoes. 
n!hus  harmony  was  estabUshed  between  the  nation  and  the 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  house,  th^re  wm 
for  a; long  time  yetj-appetendeiv  who  did  not  penmt these 
maxiittB  to  be  forgotten^  -  ^ 

*  Since  the  a^p  was  Jpenni^  a  wepm  of  ij^1e^(3id  victcnWhas  f^^tepdei) 
the  |Lus9^  ann&  in  cqnseauenoe  pf  .wl]^^  a  peetce  has  heexk,  qonclttdod  b^ 
tw^'the  cohtendihie^  pdwen^  <Ai  terms  dx^li^B^ii^  htimiliatififg  Co  tlie  Tdika 
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The  natufal  ootiseqaeiicl^  of  itfais  policy  wns^'  Ihk  fafi  of  ^ 
Uxy  mioisiryy  which  bi^  mdde  itadf  more  ithani  su^pootei  by 
ksroondoet.itowabrds  die  prcHddeir^  anid^ihe  restoradbn  of  the 

Biiperiority  of  the  whigs,        ■     >  -    '  '    ^ 

;  I  George  r.5  was  the  eon  of  Ernest  Aiigtistoi^  eAeetor  of  HanoTer, 
ard  of  Sophia,  grand -daughter  of  James  1.,  and  was  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age^  when  he  mcended  the  throne. 

The  Pretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  Geofge,  was  the 
»a  of  James  II.  His  cxclusioji  from  the  throne  affecied  the  public 
tranyiiillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly  among  the  to- 
Hts,  and  in  Scotland  }  hut  Ibe  several  attempts  Wfelch  ihcy  made  in 
Ills  bchalfj  were  ineffectual ;  hia  intriffues  wei'e  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  ia  hattle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebela 
Wfre  captured  tind  executed^  but  the  Chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  10  Franca  ..,;., 

34.  In  1720,  th^ldn^  having  recort^meh^edl  tp^jtb^  cpm- 
mons  the  ^opsideration  of  fHToper.oiean&.ior  leissQnipg.the  na- 
tional debt,  this  proved  a  prt&iude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  30  ruinous  in  ii^  consequences. .  In  this 
schemo,  it  was  believed,  possibly  spee^iiy  to  peiiforjti.hy  art^ 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  ex^Ftipn-r-the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt;  but  t):^e.piK>ject6  c^  the  South  Sett 
coiTipany  foundered,  and  thouB^jods  were '  inydved :  in  ruin. 
As  the  JBiiglish  government,  however,  .;a^Uowe4  iits^lf  no  des^ 
potic  steps,  it3  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  ;aud  iti  found  itself 
able,  by. a  <}imini|ijtion  of  if^terest,.to  egfti^sh  a  sipking  fuad, 
which  only  needed, /a  .betteir  administration,  to  effect  its  object 
§  The  eharactqr  pf  (^tze  I.  was  that  of  a  wise  ^ndgpodino- 
Aarch,  biit  he  wa9  less  popular  than  he  might  have  been,  baa  he  staid 
more  at  home,  a^  manifes(ted  less  partiafi^  fbr  his  Oiermoii  domi- 
nions.    •  *  ■■   •■  y.    \         .  ".I  :  ■•...' 

He  died  /niddenlj^  of  a  pamlytie  disorder,'  on  ^e  contiiieiiit,  in  the 
dSth  ye^ar  of  his  age-      .      !  .  i    ; 

34i  George  JI.^  succeeded  his  fajthery' 1727,  and,  like  hhm 
bvoured  the  whige,  and  wa^i  strongly  attached  to  hk  German 
possessions.  His  character  was  that  of  an  actmif>iotiBlligeot 
prince,;  pciB^e9si^-a;violeyA  tempev,  aiaH)  a  love  of  warw  JBtis 
adminisiuffiLtion  of  afiaiils  was^  gcneraUy  equitabloj  and  «atis&c-^ 
toiry  to  thfe^  people.  -  A  pkiod  Of  'J)eia<:>e,  diiong  ten  years,  in 
the  forifif^t*;  part  of  his  reign,  happily  occiirred  through  wa^ 
of  a  plaw^fe  pretence. for. einbar^^  a  war.  ..  At  length| 

occ^ioq:  was  found  far  oolliaion  widi  Spai%.  and  wair  was* 
declared  id  1739.  ■  It  produced  no  iniportam  results.  Itt  1744^' 
B^land  ddcbtbd  wttfia^Jdn^  France 'and  assisted  Maria 
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Tboresa,  of  Austiia,  in  the  war  of  mocessioa.  In  this  public 
cotxtfist)  the  principal  states  id  Europe  were  inyolved  *;  and 
aoiotig'  others,  the  batiks  of  Dellingen  atid  Fontenoy  were 
fought ;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  allies,  ^he 
latter  in  lavour  of  the  Frwich.  The  British  king  command- 
ed, in  person,  hia  army  on  the  continent. 

}The  minister  who  guided  the  deatinies  of  EngMnd,  during  this 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  as  also  during  the  prmcipal  part  of 
the  fonuer,  was  Sir  Robert  Walpok.  Concerning  hirp,  the  hi*f 
toric  professor  of  Gottingen  say  a,  "that  without  the  rpstlessae^ 
tivily  whicli  is  often  calleS  greatness,  he  was  a  stales  man  most  wor 
thy  of  respect.  He  introduced  upright  a  ess  into  politics,  ^i  a  time, 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  false 
AJberonl.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  t^rms  with  all,  entangled 
him  in  a  web  of  negociations  and  relations ;  from  which,  only  an 
island  state,  hke  England,  could  have  disengaged  itself."  Others, 
however,  speak  of  hiui  as  distingiiifihed  for  the  system  of  corruption 
and  venality  which  be  practieed  in  his  administration.      '    ^ 

-'SSi'Duritig'theRbsence  oif  the-king'  orjf  the  cbritihent,  the 
rebellion  ih  ^iotlarid,  1745,  took  place;  in  conseqiience  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  for  the  British 
throne.  The  young  €harles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XV., 
and  having  landed  in  Scotktld'j  ted  an  army  against  the  royal 
forces,  WhiiAi  he  delated  in  the  batttes  of  Prefeton  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Ouiloden,  he  liiet' 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  Stuart  fariifly  made  no  more 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  lost. 

In  1755,  war.was  rertiBwed  betw^n  France  and  England, 
on  account  bif  encroachrnqnts  n^ade  on  th^  ^'Uisti  tejritories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  fiist  very  fortunate 
to  the  Brkish ;  botj  at  length,  Uiey  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
parti  of  the- French.  It  wais  in.  this  Wr,  <bat  the  brav^  Vfolfc 
perished;  havihg  distinguished  himself  by-.ihe  capture  of  the 
cityof  Q^uebeCi  • 

{  In  ilie  dkiMiticn  iigidilM  Qoc^ee,  ^e  e&Artt^  wnd  perseverance 
of  rGeaeral  Wotie,  siirniounl^  ineredit^  diflSeudties.'  Itwtticaihe 
Heights  of  Abraham,  whicH  ,he  jSueceeded  In  gaining,  that,  b^  fought 
and  defeated  the  French  army.  ,  As,  he  occupied  a!  cpjp^picuoufl; 
station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  bee^  aimed  at  bjr  the'enefny^s 
mai%»men,  and  received  -a  shot  ih  the  wrist.  Wrappih'g  a  handker- 
chief foannd  his  hand,  he  gave  his  eiiders^  da  nsaa),  Withdst  betraying 
t][t^  tf^L  ienaotion;  and  while  he  Was  advancing,. at  Oife  head  <»£  the 
Vm^^^m9^%}^  unfo^up4t^y,.pi«^,^.tireaft,ftr^ 


ymmg  heto,  who  tfatis  faUM  the  moment  wbeti  ▼ictory  was  umoim- 
eed.    i£i8  death  was  mourned  as-  a  nationai  loas. 

36.  At  diis  period,  the  arras  of  Great  IMtain  were  triuin* 
phant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  bnt  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  the  oljd  king  sudden^  expired^  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George.III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeeded  him 
in  1760.  He,  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  si^y  ^ears  ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as' 
a  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment in  power,  wealth,  comm^ce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
sources of  the  British j  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  ineihaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  wheti' 
Chatbanx,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, administered  the  government.  His  ministry,  which  be- 
gan under  the  ftamer  reign,  continued  fh»n  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1766,  to^e  5th  of  October,  IT61. 

}  ^-  What  iiy^^  years  ?'  says  Heeren.  *1  By  the  greatness  of  his. 
owQ.charaeter,,he  ei^prated  the  spu'itiof  hiis  nation,  for  ti^w^  ih^: 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation' 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions-  arose,  which  were  tifterwards 
increased,  upon  'the  retirement  of  the*  duke  of  Newcastle.  '  ^ 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pyrsued  by  the  ministry 
towards  thft  American  colonies^  gay^  rise  to  those  aiiimosities, 
which  ended  ip  the  separation,  qf  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  This  colonial  ,)var  commenced  in  1775.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was,,  arrayed  agamst  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive me.^si|res  of  ^he  British  parliament.  But  his  coun-, 
8el§  ly ere  oveiTuled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conteur 
tion  with  the  American  states.  Great  Britam  acknowledged 
ihej*  yjidep^j^die^pce  in  1783.  Thus  w'as  laid  the  fpuiidatipn 
^.  ^  gi^iea^A  rising  ei^pire  in  tl^e  new  worlds  which  bida 
&ir^  in  time,  to  rival' the  meet  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
Mid  irf  antiquity.  Antecedeiitly  to  this  comention,  party 
q)irit  had  became  general  and  violent  Ui  Great  Britain,  and 
l^oduced frequent  cl^ngea  in  piiblic  iriep  and  measures.       ; 

{In  the  colonial  wmr,  France  and  Hidland, after  a  time,  formed  a% 
aluance  with  the  American  govemnaent,  and  took  part  in  the  conr 
leatoL  •  Hhonfi^  Eogknd  thus  lost  importfOit  tot^lga  posf^pWns, 
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aftd'hiereas^  her  publtb'  debtiflh>ia  U&fmfiOOj  «o  2Sf;fKM^m^ 
sterling,)  yet  she  lost  nothing  inkier  omtestntith other  poindls;  her. 
comoicaroe  and  resources  wece  constantly,  lext^ing,  {tii^her  t^irit 
was  equal  to  every  efforV  •  '  *, 

39.  Aoother  important  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the' ex- 
tension  of  if  it?  British  possessions  in  India,  The  British  East 
India  Company 5  b*ifore  the  year  1766,  conqiieredj  and  toot 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  togelherr  with  Bdbar. 
and  part  of  Oiis^aj  a  larg-e  and  flourishing  country,  contdin^ 
ing  above  10,000^000  of  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  These  territoriesj  aftervrardsj  received  a  very  great 
addition^  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  aflerwards  Tippoo, 
his  son,  cliBtinguiished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Brijt^ish  encrouchmentsj  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  >  to 
esuperior  prowess^ 

I  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lpri  Comwallis^  in'  1792,  and  de 
pnved  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  •  In  1799,  Seringkpatani,  the' 
capital  of  Mysbre,  wae  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  slain. 

40.  Thelfish  rebdy[ion,in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britairl,  were  oko  important 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi 
pafly  Romanists,  the most  numerous  and  least  favoured  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom  tttei  spirit  of  the  Pt'ehch  revolution 
had  at  this  tune  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  tlie  favour-, 
ite  object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  .part  of 
the  firitish  empire.  tVom  the  jdanger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  frorh  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  thiei  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urgecl  to  this  project  of  a. legislative 
iricorporation ;  and  in  tlie  anxiet;^  Which  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  aj3  to  the  ineans  of  securing  /a  majoirity  in  .both 
houses,  tlian  became  the  dignity  of  the  enipire.  Foi:  'this  object, 
tlie  arts  of  comiption  were  eihpioy'ed.  '  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  niutuj^Uy  advantageous. '.         .    / 

}  A  apirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  UiSi  bee)J:'w6fIi!iil^  ffii'.a' 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  IrishifiedjAe.  ^This  inrftT'ulfttifiSBd^  by* 
the  countenance  which  the  govertlment *ol Fhmee  h&dgiiienrlbiser-f 
tain  insunsectionapy  (v^ojeots.  .^Ith .i^ikI^w  to effje^^  a^pi^fatliiiii 
kom  England,  and  form  a, close  connexio^  wifh.Fr^c^,  fgv;^ral  at- 


tempts were  nia^  on  the  paii;  of  the  Frenclj.'Uo  land  trocJ^s  in  Ir^ 
land ;  but  these  attdrhpts  jirov^'abfclrtive.'    *rtre  ^M(X:\ 


rwens 
either  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated' by  ihrvaloui!  of.  tte  Boritisb 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren.       •/  ^    :      ;.  . ;/ ;  i 

^-■^-  Itt  the  summer  of  1798^  the  c^^of  reirdiktiiNi  badaviien  tosodi 
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th^rtLlhatseTeral  eowitleswepeinagtaleof  insmi^slkm.  Lord 
Gornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  took  oommand 
of  the  goTernmenfis  forces.  He  engaged  the  rdbeki^  on  several  oo- 
emoQSj  and  many  lives  were  Ibst  Pursued  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
goyerament,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  tfeey  at  last  submit^ 
ted.  Stmie  of  them  suffered  punishment,  others  emigrated  to 
America. 

41.  The  reign  of  George  HI.,  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed, by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  evei^  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  history  of  France,  ccHnmenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  known  in  history. 

§  ITie  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarkea  in  the  European  war,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizing  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  AH  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
their  turn,  the  tyrtamj  and  aoEdbitious  yiews  of  France;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  oli^t  with  undeviating  constancy,  a<i4 
with  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  had.  was  then  at 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  qf 
the  Brit^  pation  ;  efforts  and  sacri^ces,  of  which  history  does  not, 
p^hiqi^s.  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
her  at  times ;  ye^  kl  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heart^ed,  ^at  she  met  the  enemy,  wheHker  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  U)  be  found.  Her  gr^test  efforts  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
first  of  naval  captains,  gahied  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Ckipmhag^ 
and  Trafalgar,  and  almost  umihilatad  the  mari^me  power  of  the 
continent  In  the  latter  part  3f  the  oontentibBj  Wellin^n  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  Tahra^n^  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  and 
Walsrloo.  -   ■   /  ..-  f  ; 

.  An  interval  of  peace  occurred bet^^'^en  the  yesamlSOl  and  1808. 
But  this,  short  suspension  b(  a^ms,  was  felt  td  be  too  long  ft>r  the 
tefety  of  the  Brlfish  government.  While  Ihe  <emperor  of  Fi^Wte 
ieeded  to  set  no  botmds'tb  his  ambition.'  "1^  war  was  lac<:!(](rdingly 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasioti  df 
finglahd  was  fhreatehed^  and  her  coinmeiroe  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
doded  fWrtn  th^hole  continent,  yet  one  Of  the  projefetii  wii*  ^*Wft- 
doiiei  imd -the  oth^r  ^tev^  finaitlcM^^^  '      ' '' 

hi  me  h8tllert>f  ih^  me,  which  ha|ii)ened  August  1, 179S;  theniA- 
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InftiiAe  fiune  of  ^Qceat  Britain  was^siabUdied  beyond  idl  ccpi|^niQfh 
The  Frencli  fleet  had  every  advantage  oi  aitua^on,  but  Ndsoa  capr 
tured  nine  «hip»  of  the  liiie,  and  destroyed  several  others.  In  the 
battle  of  TnmWi  which  was  fought  on  the  ^Ist  of  OctoheCy  18Q5, 
the  great^Elnglidi  hero  de£eated  a  powerful  |le^  of  the  enemy,  coin 
aisthig  of  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ships  were  captured,  though  four  pf  th<?m  only  reajfhed  port,  the 
rest  having  been  purposely  (kistroyfedj  as  it  wa^  impossible  to  take 
care  of  theni  on  account  of  tempestuous  wdattier:  Subsequently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  ^ereehhtf 
wrecked  or  captured.  The  day  of  this  great  triupiph  to  th/B  Eng- 
lish admnral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  w:as  much  ex- 
posed hi  the  battle,  and  bemg  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  were  .called  fortli 
in  the  great  Europfcan  contest,  she.  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  were  commencijed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attact 
CHI  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted, inasmuch  as  the  aflairs  of  Eurot>e  engro^ied  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nev<^neless,  tnarked  by  uncom- 
mon acrimoiiy.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1814! 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  :of  George  UI., 
he  wad  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  in\reterate  «nisanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prihce  of  Wiales,  actrf  as  re* 
gent  In  regard,  to  the  great  contesl^  the  latter  pdrsued  the 
course  which  had  b^eo;  adopted  by  bis  rciyal  ifatlier, 

§  The  (Ad  king  died  on  thei^h  of  January^  1830.  The  subvert 
sion  of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bfou^t  om  by  tiie 
«ckness  and  death  ^  his  3roungest  daughter.  Ain^ia,  aided  by  tbd 
advance  of  ago,  and  Ihe  terns  aSd  anxietiea  i^  state.  Amelia,^  when 
-smisible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,! pvesent^d  to  him  a  ring,  ret 
icniesting  ^ini  to  wear  it  in  remembi^nce  of  liet  affeetion.  This  teb^ 
der  incident,  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  mastered  his  faoiitie^ 
and  h§,  gave  wj^;  to  an ,  iiicm^le  despondei^y.  He,  was  a  good 
moiiaroh,  seemed^to  b^  guidejd  l^y  reljgipus  principle,  a,ttd  wa^ho^ 
noui^  i^d.i)eloire4i  a^  the  father  of  his  peprfe.^  ^  Hif  n^tnrsjeijapi^ 
nients  ww5  4iot  gr^jt^ugh  he  possessed- gpi^eenpe,  an^df  a.pilS' 

vatea^iiMi^...,|t  .'.-.m':  .;':'.■.  v^'  --.^  no  ^-i.^^.^t" ',.*••  ■  ■  - 
His  suoce9Si(»ry.ihe  prcijB(Bnt,k)Qg,  i^  George  lyji.w^:^©  oa^  hilhe^to^ 
4g?wrally  reign^^  in  peace,  ^  pr^p^Uy  .  *fl^i^.axAy.ymo(  jW; 
conseouence  which  has  occurred  dii^ing  ^sTeimL  i^  u\x^  v^luqh:yr^ 
mfijrm  9^M^eyr.  ye^  spee  injLhe  Ba4.  .W  Wi^«^  %^W  P^ 
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^ematmioive  been  imaMBself  eidtfrged,  partieiilaily  by  a  redvctlm 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  tbe  above  we 
may  add^  tbe  single  bs^tle  of.  Navarino,  against  the  Turkii^  fleet,  in 
connezioQ  with  the  na^al  forces  of  France  and  Riuasia. 

PRANCE. 

Home  of  Bourbon,— Revolution. — Napoleon. — Bourbmis 
restored. 

43i  The  mocessor  of  Ijxm  XIV.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  tide  of  Loais  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1715  A.  0,  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
old  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  young  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  mfluence  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  court  was  never  more  dissolute  than  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  Ipay  off  its  debts  by  nieans  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  connected  with  it.  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  future  fate^  and  its  whole  influence  in  the  European 
political  system.  The  rum  of  thii^usanda  of  famiUlBS  might  be  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  From  this 
lime,  no  paper  money  could  be  issuied  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. The  French  financial  S3rstem  was  ever  after  in  an  unset- 
Ued  state.  ^ 

44.  The  minister  whom  Louis  choee  soon  after  he  came 
of  agCj  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years*  admi-* 
nistration,  if  it  wa6  not  free  from  faults  in  the  interior,  secii- 
red  tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  rei^  of  Louis,  which  was  fifty-nine  yeajrs,  was  too 
long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people.  He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 
but  (hey  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 
epithet     ,  .  ,         :^ 

$  Louis  pursued  a  long  course  of  rapacity,  profusicm,  and  tirran* 
tiy^  and  in  ihe  latter  part  of  his  r^gn.  he  becaiae  infamously  liceii'r 
tioQs  and  debauched.  He  was  tiie  slave  of  his  mistresBes,  and  his 
govemmenl  was  a  gdvemmidnt  of  mistresMSr  Tbe  last  epo^  of  httf 
Kign,  mtf  be  coknpared  to  what  has  been  m3rtholbgica]ly  de^ 
nomihaled.the  iidn^ase.  He  became  insensible,  not  only  to  At 
di^race  .a&d  ruin  .«f  his  state,  bat  tot)ie<  kif» of  hMkBearest  imd 

jtized  by  VjOi 
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Aeareit  relatives,   many  of  ivkdm  deeeawd  during  tile  Mk 
part  of  his  life. 

It  is  said,  tkM  the  protaion  of  this  menavdi,  led  him^m  the  fiist 
instance,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  com, 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
travag^t  claims  of  his  minions  an^  miatresses.  It  is  a\  least  certa^ 
that  at  his  demise,  200,000,000  of  livres,  in  specie,  wer^found  in  his 
private  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
source.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise^  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  have  produced  difficulties  between 
him  and  his  people.  These  were  manifested  in  the  disputes  which 
he  earned  on  wtth  his  pariiaments,-  and  In  the  opposition  which  they 
exprmed  against  hi^  rapabioui^  acts.  He  conducted  the  controversyi 
on  his  part,  in  so  ill-judged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  a£burs  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadlul  state  of  things 
which  followed  under  his  unfortunate  successor. 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Loitis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  historv.  I>u- 
ring  so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  French 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  oncj  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismana^fement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportable? 

45.  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  tw^ty  year^  His 
situation,  from  the^rst,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  b^^ond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  b^  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  abnoet  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  theii  fonner  mas- 
ter, and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

$  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  course.  He 
early  niade  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  pa- 
pular, and  sought  integrity  and  talents  in  his  ministers.  Turgo^ 
Necker,  and  Calonne,  were  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances. 

After  the  eflbtts  made  by  France  in  fitvour  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  thecontsequent  great  increase  e£  her  dc^  her  finsmcial 
situation  becamie  alarmmff,  and  demanded  attention*  The  disckh 
sures  and  discussions  on  this  sutpect,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion whidi  followed.  There  were  other  concuirent  causes,  such 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  In  the 
duirchv&e  deqietism  end  pvofllgaey  of  thegovemmmit  $  the  ine- 
quality, and  ihei  enormous  bucden  of  taxiation  $  the  hauteur  and 
odious  privBegwof  the  nobility  andclergy ;  thenoUdns  reBpeetintf 
WB/etty-  Mid  equal  rights,  generated  bv  the  reviolmion  in  Ameru»,and 
^beenlly  the  progress  of  phUeed|rtiy,'  fresthinking^  and  atheiflm, 
which  the  writings  of  V<Aaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  so  ieflbctually 
wded.    Tfaese^  and  perlmp^othet  pauses  <MKiiAmied^th^ 
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fintfon  into  madnesa^  im^  crepited  a  revoluiioii  whicb  M>ck^  the 

world.  . 

A  9tateof  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  v^  difierent  from  any  Which  eter  existed  before.  ^  The 
eontemporary  world,  which  lived  in  this  period,'"  says  professor 
Heeren,  "  caUs  it  the  revolutiouary  ^  it  is  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide 
w:ith  what  naine  it  shall  be  denot^  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regular, 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion.'* 

46.  Our  Hmits  prechide  a  minute  account  of  the  revolution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  operations  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  want 
of  suppli^,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  parliament,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  efibcted 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  coiivocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, May  5th,  1789,  was  relsorted  to ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  deckured  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  AssemUy.  Coneihatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  bad  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  oppoi^tion  to  his  prerc^atives. 
The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  prisoin  of  the  state,  theBastile,  14th  July, 
1799;  This  was  followed  By;  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
tile  popiilaccj  till  Paris  became  ft  field  of  blood. 

j  The  Slates  Gfeflfira]  consisted  of.  three  ordersr-nobility,  clergy, 
jifid  the  *'  tiers  etat**  or  conunons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
d  t!ie  nobility  nnd  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
^mtmblj.  \\Ticn  this  iiieasqre  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
lB(f  tile  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
TOre  bbli^pd  to  yield  lo  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  thefr 
removal  from  Versailles  to  ParliS.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
diffitiijty  presenred  from  violence,  which  the  mdk>  seemed  inclined 
to  DlTer  to  hk  pcrs^on.  He  attempted  to  flee  i^  one  time^  but  his 
flight  was  intercepted*  .  .    i 

The  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings, in  the  wbrk  6f  reform,  wasi  manifested  by  several  important 
tcti,  such  as  thd  abolition  of  titles  bf  nobility,  and  feudal  rights— 
ihe  extlidsibn  of  the  clergy  frdm  all  judicial  functloiis^the^sitppres- 
uon.of  religious  houses  and  vows— and  the  division  of  France  'mtf> 
eighty-three  departments.    , 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societies  began  to  appear,  parti- 
cularly the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  the  A5- 
Kmhly/ta  go^refiMurkahto^tt  d^grea  >^    »    '       - 
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47<  Although  LcRiislux^^l^  die  iiewecmstkc^ 
which  established  the  ecjuality  of  ^i  ranks  and  was  other- 
wise obsequious  to  the,  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobins  were 
daaioroua  for  thci  abolition  of  royalty;  a,nd  accordingly,  the 
regal  goyemraenD  wiets  abolished,  and  France  declared  to  be  a 
reptiblib,  on  the  2latof  Septemher,  1T9!U.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  tjie  NationarCohventibn,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meeting.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  6jdly,  answered..  For  the  king,  iiothmg  further 
w|i6  to  remain,  than  ia-  jthe  language  pf  Manuel  the  r^ 
porter  of  the  oonunune,  ^'the  right  of  justifying  himself 
before  the  sovereign  people."  JEJe  and  the  royal  family  were 
imuiediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  tp  the. bw. of  the  Ckitnvention,  and  being  cpodemoed 
on  several  charges  brought,  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
«u0*er  death)  by  the  axe  of  ^le  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  Jaquary,[  1793.  .  ,; 

The  fiite  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated-  His 
charcicter  was  di4t  of  an  intelligent  and  inoflfensite  man,  but 
he.  wanted  firmness,  to  stdni  the  tori'ent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayejd  a  maaly  dignity  and  fortitude;    ,. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king^  were,  his  hAving 
^upplif3d  the  enemies.of  France  with  mphey ;  his  being  the  auth^tfiof 
the  war  W£^ed  on  the  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  ^|iMist 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answered  the  acciKnt|wi 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner.  ^^ 

Tlie  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  fAllMmig  t 
tion  of  the  king,  waji  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  pp 
blood,  and  amonste^  of  wickedness;  ^^ 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king's  confessorl 
/he  mounted  the  scaflToW,  on  which  he  was  executed,  ^p 
St  Louis,"  he  said,  "  ascend  toheaten."  , 

48.  After  the  death  oi  the  king,  tl^e^  reign  of  terrwr,*^ 
it  has  been  denomindAed,  consmenced  in  Francei,  under  the 
revolutionaiy  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  a^aoci- 
"afes.  Pactions  soph  arose  in  the  Convention,  and  their  mu-^ 
'  tual  jealousy  led  to  the  most  fearful  consequences.  .iTie  san- 
guinary exceasea  of  moi^ters  in  human  form,  which  France 
'for  a  long  time  was  doomed  to  suffer,  are  too  shockfb^  to  be 
descrikied.  Besides  the  countless  massacres  of  the  rich  and 
'aoble,^  and  generjilly.  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
fury,  the  parties  in  the  ConveoUpn^spugbt  the  idei^actioQ  al 
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floe  anntLer.  E^h  successive  feiction,  as  k  Iritunphecl,  was 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood)  the  crueit 
ties  which  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  etxecrabte  wretches 
became  the  instrum.ents  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts^  outraged  deccnty, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  inmiortal,  by  renouncing'  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queea  of  France,  Maria  Antoinette 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  October,  1 793.  Madame  Elizabeth^ 
sister  of  the  late  king,  was  behe^ed  4th  February,.  1794. 

{  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
sway,  was  Bobespierre,  with  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  Collet  d'Herbois,  BiUand-VarenneSy 
Coulthon,  and  St.  Just  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  Ae  Ghrondin,  fell  under  his  ruth- 
less domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  wa% 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  foUowmg  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smaUest  remcmw  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  aU 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,,  he  suffered  the  most  m  the 
dreumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting^ 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  ana 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  frotn  the  wound,  he' 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  sunt>unded  by  a  populace 
intoxicated  with  joy.  With  hucp  perished  ^ghty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed  J  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  yes^r,  1796, 
Oct  26tb,  the  CofueTition  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
lueans,  in  aJI  probability,  of  mpre  human  suffering  than  any 
other  .deliberative  body  that  ever  met.  'two  davs  after,  the 
executive  ix)wer  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  nve,  and  the- 
legislative  power  iu  two  Councils. 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  bebi^  to  the  internal 
history  <rf  the  revolution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
latbns  of  France  were  seriously  affected.  The  repyblic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  particu* 
larly  Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  partof  Loids  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  di^ioinated.  and  from  the.  desire  to  restore . 
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tranqcBllity,  and  reinstate  the  king  on  hid  throne.  The  mt 
iherous  emigrants  also,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  ctergy,  atid 
rich  citizens,  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  tlie  scerie 
cf  blood,  offetei  encouragement  and  aid.  Accdrdingly,  seve* 
ral  armies  marched  to  the  borders  of  Fiance,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itself 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependency  of  Pmnce^  and  inva- 
ded Germany*  Such  was  the  «iergy  of  the  republic;  that 
alone,  without  allies,  it  hdd  at  command,  one  million  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  year  1794. 

61.  The  government  of  the  Directory,  continued  till  1799, 
when  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  consuls, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonaparte,  the  *  second  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  DiiectO»-y  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de- 
signed to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  efifectually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  the  government 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  different  states  op- 
posed to  Prance  directed  against  that  country,^are  termed 
Coalitions,  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  which  she  contended ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  elTorts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  engaged. 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nenrly, 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Sjiain; 
and  the  Stadtholder,  were  included^  France  had  deciared 
War  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naple^^ 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  were  involved. 

$  WiUiam  Pkt,  was  the  foander  and  head  of  thete  combinations. 
''He:  was  more  iy)rrect  than  otha:^  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger, 
and  no  less  great  in  character  than  in.  talents,  he  nev^  capitul^ed 
with  polittc^  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold 
and  persevekTince,  he  accompiished."  iThis  war  was  not  merely  a 
conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clawing  elements.  An  express  decree  of 
the  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  thesovermgnty  of  the 
people,  in  every  country  whi/chiis  armies  should  mibdue.       , 

The  nature  of  tj^e  warfare  carried  on  by  the  combine4  ppwers,; 
arousfed  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  forth,  as  has! 
«««ftdy  appeared,  a  reign  of  terrbr,  with  all  Its  crtiteltied,  andall  ilii 
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ngaiiTy  and  sanctioned,  at  the  same  time,  a  maxim  more  momentoof 
and  fearful  than  a  series  of  victories — that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier^ 

The  success  of  France  in  this  war^  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
01  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  Tne 
coalition,  however,  was  notentirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
by  British  .^old.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  oi 
tiii^  globe,  and  a\dedby  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  tin>e,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de^ 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria;  but  the,  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decid^  in 
Gerrtiany ;  theare,  the  ak*chduke  Charles  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  Thi*  ccmntry,'  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  hi  1796,  1797.  Hereu 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year^  first  entered  on  the  splendid 
and  bloody  career  he  was  destined  to  run.  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  2^d,  1796.  Oi^e  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace.  This  was  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy, 
a  new  republic  was  formed,,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Bje- 
public  V 

After  the  pfeace  of  Cartipo  Formio.  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe,  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  woii* 
ders,  was  invaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre*- 
par^  under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the  execu- 
tion w^  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation. .  No  undertaking 
eVer  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  important  reisults.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
Qot.to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

5afs,,,The  second  coalition  was  formed  in  1799,  by  means  <rf 
Eii^bild  apd  Russia.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry <rf.:Aboukir.  Austria,  and  some  other  .powers,  soon  esga^ 
ged  in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  Combination  than  fee 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutraUly.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
France,  one  ca^mpaign  gave  the  victorious  allies,  Italy>  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  able 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  willnoiiv  be  giveiv 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found.  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
fiurope,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti-^ 
cipation  in  those  great  disputes  in  whiclji  the  world  Jiad  been  involv- 
ed:  but  it  was  destined  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  the  FrencJi  re- 
volution.* This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  b^gaa. 
i^  the  Pays  de  Vaud,^pecember,  1797.  The  evilis  of  tl^e  federal  coDsti-. 
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imion  were  disclosed ;  there  was  a  want  of  unity,  and  t'le  btirded 
flft  last  fell  almost  exclusirdy  on  Berne.  The  Frisnch  advanced  on 
two  «ide8,  with  bloody  fights ;  Berne  was  overpowered,  March,  1798, 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  the  three  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honourable  capitulaticn. 
The  consequence  of  the  French  military  of)erations  against  Swilzer- 
knd  was,  that  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  ptocliaimed,  AprQ,  1798. 
Then  followed,  five  unhappy  yeans  of  war  and  faw'tion,  till  the  French 
ai^  of  mediation^  1808,  restored  lo  the  Swiss,  their  federal,  but  alte^ 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  allies, 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  overtlirew  the  dire<$torial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated  j  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  JEfonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first.  qoneuL  T)ie  most  important  results 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  enemies  w«^  over- 
awed ;  tranquilUty  was  restored;  and  new  energy  and  life  were 
infused  into  every  department  of  the  government.  From  this 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  a?i  end.  The  military 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  trcdn,  and  a  series  of 
victories  and  conquests  commenced,  which  have  no  parallel 
in  modern  history.  Before  Bohaparte'  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  the  continent, 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  ®outh  of  Germany.  The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hdhenlinden,  besides}  many 
imialler  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  p^ace  raised  Eiona- 
parte  to  tlie  zenith  of  his  renown.  He  was  soon  afterelected 
fir^  consul  for  Ufe.  At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Eu- 
rope, without  further  contests,  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himself. 
Absoltite  sovereignty  only  coidd  suffice,  and  he  was  according- 
ly poclaimed  emperor  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
^sear,  he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  This  elevation  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  new  w?nr,  which  had  com- 
menced tl^e  preceding  year,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  of. 

§  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  biit  it 
W^  enioyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  "wbs  tp  have  been  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  th^  war  had  been  waged  by  the  coalition- 
ists, viz.  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  being 
secured.  Ever  England  desired  peace,  inasrtiuch  as  she  had  effeciea 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt    This  was  'mth  h^,  after  the  failure  of 
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the  general  obj^t,  the  turning  point  She  nerwr  conW  consent  to 
9ee  Egypt  a  colony  of  France.  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  ik 
1800,  by  means  of  the  successes  of  AbQ*crojsnbie,  aiid  others. 

From  the  conflict  which  has  been  rela^led,  France  had  retired 
with  its  interior  well  ordered  and  tranqnillized,  with  an  mcrease  of 
.territory,  and  with  the  restoration  of  all  its  colonies.  Tbki  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  al- 
tars, and  the  establishinent  of  religious  liberty.  The  projeet  of  an 
universal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  jt  was  defeated 
by  a  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  Kk)  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  sovereignty  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  die  Rhine^  u«3 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  fell  und^  Bonaparte's 
sceptre  ;  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dq;)€ndence  by  alliances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  in  the  hear! 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

53.  Th^third  coalition  against  Pratice,  was  formed  in  1805, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centl*e.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  witli  France 
nearly  two  years  before  this  combination,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  weia 
broketi  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movements 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies.    . 

§  The  war  between  iJngland  and  France  alone,  which  commenced 
'Hi:  1803,  was  broijght  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  M'hich  is  the  bulwark  of  iEg3rpt,  and  with  that  island, 
the  dominimi  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  o(  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 
power,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.  Great 
Britain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
found  on  that  element,  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stored to  f^^ance.  Before  the  cdnelosion  of  this  war^  it  was,  that* 
the  famous  naval  battle,  pf  Tra&lgar  was  fought. 

The  first  instance  of  a  royal  family  being  dethroned,  by  a  bare 
proclamation,  occurred  at  Naples ;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  el* 
def  brother,  Joseph,  on  that  throne,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  do- 
minion of  .his,  family  in  Europe.  D,,,edbyG00gIe       - 
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In  this  war,  PrtsBis  obstinatdy  insisting  on  netitrality,  w^  not  to 
he  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  accession  of  this  power,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  eflteient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northern  half  of 
Which,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  consequences, 
however,  of  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia^  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  tiic  gigantic 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  not 
be  preserved,  towards  one  who  wished  for  none.  Prussia  stood  df- 
rectiy  in  the  conqueror's  way;  and  its  neutrality  wa^  violated  witib- 
out  hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  its 
provinces.  That  power  began  to  make  preparations  after  ttie  war 
had  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  however, 
tha  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  several  provinces,  and  occupy 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Englano 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  But  the  scales  turn* 
ed  in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased,  since 
Russia  had  not  Wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

54.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
Vi^as  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prassi5^  which  began  the 
War,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  that  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  is- 
sued the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
if  the  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  July^ 
1807.  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  .monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  natbn,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  rank.  Russia  gained  a  small  accession  of 
territory;, but  both  nations  agreed  to  close  their  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and. trade.  All  was 
now  French  law  or  influence  throughoCit  continental  Europe^ 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  s^inst  BritauY. 

J  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  haji  been  iiiade  beforehand,  hot 
rtieirely  a  spectator,  biit  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush , 
iftg' Britain,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  with 
the  continent.    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles  oif  the  peace. 
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DeiKDark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombard uient  of  Copea* 
hagen.  One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by. 
Russia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
irith  France,  which  WaS  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  t6 
Sweden.'  i 

'fhe  Bm-iin  Pecree  wasf  met  by  the  British  Ordera  in  Coun^ 
which  prohibited  evenr  ship  from  entering  any  Frenck  port  or  any 
port  under  French  inifuence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Ttus  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com- 
modities, in  the  H^nseatic  cities,  were  confiscated,  witlmut  respect  ot 
owners.  Tjhis  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  filbcv 
and  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Order  in  Comicil,  declaring  in  blockade/ 
an  |K)rts  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  shouM  be  captui  ed,  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  porty  and  paid  a  duty.  Thi*  was  answered  by  the  Decree  oit 
Milan,  by  which  every  «hip  which  i^ould  submlt.to  these  conditions), 
was  declared  denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
talnebleau,  consigiied  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from' 
(iaples  to  Holland,  and  from  l^paintto  Germany;  But  Europe  couldt 
not  subsist  uDd^  the  operation  of  such  measures.  Industry  waft 
fatally  paralizai. 

65.  Napoleon,  triumphant  and.ppwerful,  now  wished  toj 
enlarge  the  dominion  of. his  family,  by  appropriating  to  hi^. 
remaining,  brothers,  the  thrones  of  Poni^gal  ,and.  Spain*. 
Spain  wa&  destined  to  receive  his  brother  J9Pepl^.  whom  Mur 
rat,  the  emperor'a  brothep-in-law,  was  to  si}C€;^ed  in  the  king", 
dom  of  Naples.  Lpifis,  Bon^aparte  had  before  been  made 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  His  de-^ 
sign  on  Portiigal  foiled,  though  its  thrpne  w^b  prostrfited.  .  A 
new  and  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  .side  of  the  QceWrr 
Under  a  Bdtish  eonvoy,  the  ipyal  hous^  of  fprti^al  etni*.. 
grated  to  Brazil.  His  d^ign  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  his  having  artfully  secured  the  person  of^be  Spanish  mon- 
wph,  and  compelling  him  to  rcs^  hii  crown,  in  favour  qf 
Joseph  Bona|>arte,  20th  Jime,  X808.  .1 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  charactei;,  w^  a  political, 
faul^  on.  the  part  of  Napdeca) ;  the  fir$t  fat^  if tep  which  be  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  down&l.  ,  tie  had  sdready  the  xon*r 
trol  of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  *'  It  was  done  without  a. 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  natioij :  aq  universal  insur- 
rection Imving,  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
alike,  the  Prepch  armies,  and  the  French  finance  j  and  it 
gave  En^and  a  theatie  &is  war.     But^it  taught  Euifope  thai 
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ihe  peofflef  'are'nwm  pow^rftil  thelh  ifnerc^nary  armies,  and  % 
was  destined  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe.'' 
The  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spe^,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanisli  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from.  1808, 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  English- 
Spanish  tik)Ops  Wer6  generally  victorious.  Hcfre  **  the  Marl- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  began  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

66.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  new, 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  con- 
cerning this  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

67.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raising 
another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  be 
had  lost  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  Coalition 
waft  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Atii^ria,  a  part  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  thas  con- 
llifct  also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  Ae 
details  have  been  given  elsewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France*  -that 
after  much  atid  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  which 
o^itulated,  30th  March,  1814 — and  that  vidth  ibe  capital, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
ijvery  thing.  ' 

68.  The  results  of  these  successiBs  of  the  allied  poweis, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The  situa- 
tion of  Napoleon'  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicate 
the  thirohe  of  Frsmce,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  of 
Elbsu  His  mighty  empire,  reared  by  a  nailitary  despotism, 
fell  into  rtiihs.  And  Louid  XVIII.,  after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-thrjee  years  from  his  kingdom^  retmtied  and  took  podsessiofl 
of  his  rightjful  throne.  .' 

§  Bonajmrte  had  it  in  hfe  pdwer,  while  the  allies  held  a  cdngrdas 
at  Ohatilion^  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empine,  had  he  been  satis- 
fied wkh 'ancient,  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  demanded 
toQ  mifch,,  i^nd  eyen^^i^^  as,  an  intercepted  leit/er  of  his  minister, 
Maret,  ^ifterwards  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  ,  After  his  defcjats 
in  defending  France,  the  sei^^te,  lately  his  gflave,  openly  prt>iposed  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte,  and  1^6  mhiself,  hot  ^iihotit  maay  usfeless 
fltttempts  kt'  &vdcur  1^  his  son,  descended  fixun  the  fa^ie  throne^ 
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baling  executed  an  tmoonditipna}  abdicalion  on  the  paifof  hinmlt 
and  his  heirs,  1st  April,  1^14.  He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  Elba. 
which  he  received  with  fUll  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  from  the  revalues  of  France,  and  with  a  body  guai)d 
of  four  hnndred  naen. 

Louis  XVIII..  had  speotMs'tinfie  in  Itcdy,  Germany,  Bussi&and 
finally  England.  The  isaine  month  that  restored  to  France  her  king, 
beheM  three  other  prince^  who  had  liieen  driven  froor  tbein  thrones, 
ascend  them  j^jain.— JPius  Vli^  returned  to  Home,  Ferdinand  \U. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  iU9anuel  to  Turin. 

59.  To  restor©  the  political  systena  of  Eur<^,  whidi  had 
been  so  conif^tely'  sabveFted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  1st  Novemlier,  1814.  Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  JEurope  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  priQces,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.  Wbile  i\iey  were  engaged  m  their  difficult  And 
impcMtant  deliberation^  axk  event  occarred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coaUtion  of  the  European  powers. 
"The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  oa  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  coiispicuous  apait) 
but  whence^  it,  was  I;ioped,  he  had  been  expluded  fon^ewer. 
Having  escaped  frpm  Elba,  Bona^rte,  after  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  th^  im- 
perial throne.'  A  ternpta-afy  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  arjny,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the,su(^portof 
that  throne.  The  great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18tb  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  c4  Napoleon  Bonaparte  m  the  dost 

§  The  French  king'j'ujo'n  Bonaparte's  return  to  Pari?,  withdrew  to 
LiUe,  and  afterwards  toMG&ent.  He  came  baek  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  huMred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne.  ' 

In  the  Whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-ocCupancy  of  the 
thrcme.  He  lancted  at  Cannes^  Mid^  1st,  1815,  ai^  in  ^werity  days 
from  that  time,  Giccomp»i^ied  with  about  fif^en  hundred  men^  he 
reached,  though  without  opposition^  the  scenerof  his  "hrtnet  triumphs. 
No  blood  was  spilt:  The  previous  conspiracy  seemfs  not  to  have 
been  very  extenirfve,  bccanse  the  eniperor  could,  and  of  couriie  did, 
rely  on  tiie  assistance  of  the  troops.  Th^y  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts.  The  natkm  was  hdd  in  mute  astonishhiem  for  a 
4hne;  butH  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influenoe  ov«p  it  Infetead  of  ruling  the  particss  as  formerly,  he 
leems  to  have  been  swayed  by  them.  So  much  the  mote  aiergietie 
were  his  warlike  preparations-^-'he  could  now  indulge  no  hope  of 
oeaoe. 

It  was  a  happy  dnnimataiice  that  Hm  news  t^  Napoleon^  return, 
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'  flushed  0|e  eongrettr  of  Vienna,  white  stfll  in  fle88i«)n.    The  most    ^ 
prompt  aM  decisW«  mefttfores  were  adopted.    By  a  special  act,  he 
was  declared  the  eneniy  or  the  nations,  and  to  haVe  forfeited  the       . 
protection  of  the  lawa    AhnosC  every  nation  in  Europe,  smallipl       ^ 
great,  combined  against  the  usurper.    The  sum  of  all  the  contin-        ' 
gents  to  be  ftimisned,  amounted  to  1,057,400  limiting  men.    A  Bri- 
tisb-Getman  and  a  Prussian  army  were'assemmed  with  the  utmost 
speed,  tmder  Wellington  and  Blucher.    Napoleon  was  equally  active, 

.  and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men,  15th 
June,  1816.  He  first  jnet  **the  gray  hero"  (Blucher,)  at  Ligny, 
who,  after,  a  bold  resistance  was  ft»rced  back  to  Warre.  Meamvhile 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  up  at  Wtaierioo.  Napokimi 
commenced  t^e  attack  at.nooq,  of  the  18th  June,  with  a^gifeat  su- 
periority. After  an  awful  conflict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evenmg,  when  Bluclrer  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  right 
crisiS)  and  decided  thehattleJ 

Bonaparte  fled  to  PaHs,-abdicated  attew'in  ftfvout  of  his  son,  and 
after  fruitlieas  attempts  to  escape  to  Ameriee,  he  surrendered  hiroeelf 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
in  England,  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  Oct  16tn,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  his 
death,  which  happened  5th  May,  1B8L 
Thtis  **ori  an  i^and  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almost 

.unnotieed,  the  man,  whose  nakne  huta  shoit  space  b^lbre,  had  Ulied 

.|he  world.  ,  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thwldoro,  which  he 
was  preparif^g  for  the  ps^tion^  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 

.  one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  but  the  hi- 
^rument  of  a  higher'  pox^er  j  for  hi^  objects  were  not  its .  objects. 
Whaterer  judgment  posterity  may  parson  him,  universal  his- 
tory car(  vieitv Mhim  only  frmna  this  poin^'''  He  Was  the  autlior  of  * 
several  valujibl^  institutions,  and  i^^e^te^i^ome  propitious  changes, 
flotonly  inTran(^  but  intho^rest  oyfjBiiiiQpcj  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  deair  a  price— infinitdy  dearer  than  if  }ie  had  taken 
Washington,  and  not  Caesar,  as  his  model.  Like  other  great  con- 
querors„  he,  sapriflce^  ^he  repose,  .liberty^  and  happiness  91 .  millipns, 
to  his  iiviuiablq.^robitiqn.     .         : 

Frane^.b^ifi«g.beQniQOi]|qwi!ed  the  ^eeond  time,  by  ihe  second 
taking  of  itf  csipita}^  wae  reqKured  to  iadei^mfy  4he  allies  lor  their 
expenses  and  saoiilicesw  She  w^lelt  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation, 
iiule  less  diminished  ia  torjutory  than  ator  thie>(irst  pacification*, 
which^lied  her limitfi nearly  asthey were  in  17861  The indenHiity 
which  Jh9.alliea  teeeived,  oonsisted  chiefly  in  moi^,  and  in  tltt 
occuFW^yof  <«ii^ton  fortwsfles^lMr  ft  portion  of  their  ttoops,  to  be 
supported  at  the  oostof  France.  These  troops,  however,  were  all 
withdrawn  long  befpoe  the  term  agreed  on,  which  was  &ve  shears. 

Lonis*  XVIII.,  Whose  reign  was  that  of  a  prudent  though  ineflll- 
cient  monarchy  died  in  18M^and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'  Artois,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  prmci- 
pal  eiaeBtioif^iie^siKitiaf  i/edb;.iMu»4tolB[V«Hoa  ^fjl^pak^  m  1823, 
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ly  a  ¥rmh.  wnay  witdei  fhe  Bake  d'  Amolatte,  ba*r  nrkhont  m 
^eclarattoaof  wa<r,  iacopsequende  of  the  tfecistonBiof  the  cottgrew 
9f  Verona,  in  1B22.  Thie  oniufldfiable  act  reaolted  in  the  overthiow 
bf-^  Cortes;  and  the  des^otimi  bf  absolute  royalty  was  iounedir 
titely  re-esti^fodied.. 

-       tTAUAN  STATES. 

60.  Iq  Ibe  history  of  Italy,  during  modem  ftges,  nothinf 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convubioiis,  occasioned  by  Cfrfe 
Frencii  revdution.  .The  ItaUaki  istates  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appeared,  it  may  foe  only  added,  .that  the 
Congress  of  Yienna,  in  1815,  decreed  tfas  iBUbdiviann  of  Itar 
ly,  l^l^we^a  the. house  of  Au^ri^  the  king <^  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of;  Naples^  The  free  j^pubiacs  of.  Venice^ 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,. have,  in  oonsequenc^i  beeh  anaalganiated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties  ;  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre- 
ponderatiBg  power  of  Italy. 

.1        I       "  .  ■      .   1  i  '  , 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  motiarch  of  Spaiis^  at  tKe,  comn^ioncQ- 
tnent  of  this  period,  reigned  till  Ui^  year  1746.  .Puring  his 
long  jnile,  the  nati<m  d^ep^rated  as  bejj[)|-e,  from  tjbe  operar 
tton  of  a  despotic  govemcoent,  a  supein^titioua  and  cruel  relir 
gion,  aided  hf.  the  natural  w4ficrmetf)i  the  pe^la 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sa^i^ia ;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

6&.  PhiKp  wns^  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VT.,  1746, 
who  was  ja  mild  and  pacific  prince,  b\it  whose  reign  is  barr^ii 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish,  matter  for  history. 
The  indolent  and  effeminate  Gharles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdir 
nand,  succeeded  him,  in  1759,,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  everrts  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the 
&mily  compact,  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  union  of 
these  natk)n8  against  England,  in  the  American  war;  and 
their  unKiiccesirful  siege*  of  Gibraltar. ' 

$  In  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  twelve  thbii^d  pieces  of  heavy  ordi- 
nance vi^ere  accunralated  before  the  pla(5;e,jfor  the  numerous  intended 
atiad^  by  sea  and  land  5  there  were,  alfeo,  iii  proportion,  gnn-boatai 
bomb-vessels,  battering  ships,  railitary  stores,  and  ammuniiioh.  ^Iil- 
deed,  nearly  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  armed  Vessels  df  the  king- 
dom, were  assembled  to  afTbrd  requisite  i^istanCe,  and  the  conibind 
fiaets  of  Fivnce  and  Spahi,  amouhting'  tcr  abotit  fif^  shij^  of  the  Im^, 
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mem  to  eoftar  and  flopf^  ible  attadL  But:  nfi  mm  fcarmldabte'  foree 
was  €mploy€d  in  Tain,  from  the  almost  impregnable  situation  of  the 
fort  and  the  valour  )of  its  defenders.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  cao- 
iiott  jmd  other  means  of  destruetion,.playing  i]p6n  the  rock,  would 
have  annihilated  it— all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  ia  ^&d  around  it 
but  the  loss  sustained  >y  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  whlk  thai  of  th6  Spanish  and  French  was  im- 
mense.  The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  felt,  ever 
Ifince  this  fortress,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  English,  w4$  gi^eatly  in- 
€|ieased  by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  thi^  ^oeiebr^l^,  .^^^ 

63.  ChioLrles  lY^  possedsod  the*  crowai  upon  th^  death  of  bis 
father,  1788.  He  was  an  inefficient  bq^  unfcHtunate  n)0? 
narcb.  In  1792,  he  entered  into  5a  league  against  the  French 
republic,  bat  being  dbfeated,  he  united  with  Franee  against 
Great  Britain.  Mt^the  ifupture  of  the.treiity.Df  Amiens, 
Spaini  professed  toi  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
her  treasure  sdiipiB^by  aBHdsh  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fer- 
dinand YII.  dethroned  his  father. 

The  father  and  son,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigue 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrendered  hk'  kirigdom,  at  Bayonuej  for  the  purpose'  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obliged 
to  sign  a  reinUnciatipn  of  the  throne,  was  then  treadnerocely 
detained  a  state  prisoner,'  at  Gompedgne,  in  Fi^,nce.  From 
this  period,  the  situation  <>f  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  air 
ready  given  concerning  France. 

$  Since  the  restoration,  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  b^n  niort 
tinfortunate  than  any  other  of  the  European  communities.  Abroad, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America^  at  hbme,  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  intern^  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  thie  In- 
quisition, she  has  been  doomed  to  bear;  .      . 

Portugal  haS;  experienced  se^jceiy.  a  oni^ider  fate  ths^n  Spain;  Iti 
situation  since  the  emigration  o^  the  royal  fanuly  to  Brs^  has  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  residing 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  pairent  state,  is  altogether  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;'  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  kk  regard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil  At  this  momeiit^  tlie  deapotisai  of  the  usurp- 
er, Don  Miguel,  is  producing  constemation  and  distress  among  the 
adherents  of  the  regular  government. 

The  history  of  Portugal,  fro  in  the  time  of  its  independence  under 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  tinie  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  ia  of  so  little  consequence,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogelbet 
Since  the  latter  period,  the  incidental  notices  which  have  been  given 
of,  itg  affiiirsj  must  ai^ffice.  It  may  be  remarKed,  that  ihf^  Porlugtieae 
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are  still  rich  in  cdloiiial  posBossioti^  notwithgtatwliag  Ihey  have  loil 
most  of  what  they  used  to  h(dd  in  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  tinder  th^  name  of 
Holland,  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  precedii^  the 
last  Holland,  as  including  seven  united  provinces,  and  as 
constituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterprising  and  indusUlous  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  Preilch  revolution,  their  commerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  ifrom  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  th^r  ^eal 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  fax  to  surpass 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  ]^art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  fallic^  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  peojde ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  rrrilitary  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland,' 
since  the  time  of  Maurice,  who  Was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important,  us  thestadtholdenship  was  seve- 
ral times  abolished.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  held  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

65.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  1795,  and  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whole  country  was  0{q)ressed 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  withaa 
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taioredible  lUstss  of  public  and  indmdual  snfferingi  -Beddes 
jrusery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad  ;and  Holland,  Hch  in 
coloQies,  was  stripped  of  inostof.theii)>  by  jnaeans  of  the  re- 
voiutionary  wars,  in  which  she  wa^  involved. 
*  li^.  1^14|  th^  prince  of  Orange  was  recalledy  and  Flaaders 
being  annexed  to  Holland,  and  forming  one  kingdom,  he  as* 
0umed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

§  The  restoration  of  the  state  of  ^  the  Netherlai^ds,  was  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  Europe 
effected  by  the  cohgress  at  Vienna.  That  its  fatfe  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Bclgic,  ndlesi^  than  thd  Batavi^n  pW»vittces,  ap- 
peared from  the  l^t)  that  Belgium,  in  the  huids  of  Pranee,  fiist 
opened  the  avenae  to  univenial  dominion.  It  wat^  felt  to  be  necessa- 
n%  to  found  there  a  powerful  stat^  which,  at  least .  in  alliance  with 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  union 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  on  by  thf 
Congress.  The  sovereign  of  the  hoasie  of  Orange  adopted  the 
BO|rai  titles  and  gave  them  a  free  constHation.   . 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66.  In  the  history  of  'I^urkey,  we  perceive  the  evidencessj 
of  a  rapid  decUne,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressed, 
and  the  natiire  of  their  institutions  is  such,  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  ojf 
Europe.  Some  cha|:)ges  have^  very  recently  been  effected. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Janizaries,  so  formidable  to  the  government 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetic 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  European  dominions, 
is  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  Uiat  people,  it 
has  generally  retired,  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  territories, 
$md  with  diminished  strength  and  resources.  With  Persia^ 
also,  k  has  o&sa  foaght,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

Al  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmet  IH.  was  tlw 
reigning  Sultan.    He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  which  time. 

*  By  thd  late  treaty  dt  fcace,  .%rhidl  the  Sidtaii  raeifietl^  on  thedOth  Bepbem 
\^if  \8:i&f  European  Tuikqt  if  nominaUf  prejBervtid  in  intlependei^ ;  but  tht 
terms  of  pacification  weri}  ^  tavuurabie  co  Kuo»i«,  ciiut  the  latter  enWs  alnios( 
«very  advantage  whidi  i^ould  Accrue  from   the  &etual  possesflioii  of  the 
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(hfife  have  been  seven  sultans^  viz.  Mahomet  V.,  Osman  III., 
Mustapha  HI.,  Achmet  IV.,  Selim  HI.,  Mustapha  IV.,  and 
Mahinoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

f  Under  Mu3taplia  IIL,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1769,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 

J  the  Morea,  whose  inhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de^ 

dared  in  favour  of  Russia.     But  the  sultMi  sent  an  army  to  the 

!  Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  mflicting  the  sev^est  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unh^py  Greeks.  This  war  was  disastrous  to  tlie 
Turks. 

The  warwas  renewed  by  Achmet  IV.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
nntil  1792,  under  Selim  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  Koutousoff  greatly  distinguished  himself  In  ^is  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona^ 
parte  invaded  Egjrpt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  r^ard  to 
Ihat  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France* 
Achmet,  and  also  his  sueeessor,  Mustapha  IV.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution^  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus^ 
da,  from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol^ 
davia.  Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
more  active  in  Arabia^  against  the  Wechabit^,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tran(juilUty  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet.  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

r         The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
[       barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  freedom, 
i      and  their  ancient  renown,  have  asserted  thdr  rights  by  arms.    An 
I      insurrecUon  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
f       territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
f       on  the  sea,  with  a  furimttcrancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed suffering,  Greece  has  beeome  efifeotively  freety  by  its  own  heroism^ 
and  the  interference  oC  Russia,  France  and  En^and^ 

The  insurrection,  which  has  IhUs  terminated  in  securing  the  libep- 
ties  of  Greece,  broke  out  hi  the  moiith  oi  April,  1881,  in  Moldavia^ 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Morea,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Of  these  islands,  the  naval,  foree  was 
generallv  superior  to  the  Turkish;  At  the  end  of  the  year  1821, 
ike  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  jseve^  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  liave  smce  been  repeatedly  harrassed  hf  the  vmOio- 
tlve  t^irks,  till  lately,  theif  contest  with  Russia,  fbr  their  own  txUh 
leno^i  has  absorbed  ievary  other  interest.  ,ed  bv  Go6Qle . ; 
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CHINA.  ■  ._ 

67.  At  the  Gommencement  of  this  period,  Ybng-Tching. 
of  the  twenty-second  d)niasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  China. 
Two  emperors  of  thip  dynasty,  which  is  that  of  the  Tartar^ 
had  preceded  him,  viz.  Chun*tsi,  and  Kang-hi.  A  revolution 
In  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power  ;  but  they  were  not  cooeid^ed  as  set* 
tied,  till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  the  present  dynasty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tching,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  present  emperor  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  thia 
work. 

6  In  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  penetra- 
ted into  the  empire,  in  16S,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  were 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  reign 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  <place,  at  Pekin  and  iti 
environs,  such  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  first 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  in  less  than  a  minute,  above 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  stiH 
greater  number  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  and  h^py,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebrated 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrivfed' in  China,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Slatmton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  ctvOized  nations. 

Kia-Khmg  died  in  1819,  at  the  time  when  the  famous  Russian 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  oelestial  empira 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  whidi  are  aocoor 
spicuous  in  the  Chinese  oflleial  costoine,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  tlie  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  offieers,  and  that  they,  as 
wen  as  ihdr  countriymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  Thij?.  among  them, 
is  this  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  black 
aiiaong  the  Bnropeiuis,  blue  among  the  Persians,  and  violet  among 
Ifae  Turks.  .-  .>  , 

t^ERSlA. 

,  68.  Soon  after  the  beginning  ofthe  present  period,  PEtisii^ 
whkii  was  governecl  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  l^amer- 
lanci  and  afterwards  by.  tfafiSopbiSy  bi^jh^;j^gcnoi^.  ]BhOuB 


Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah,  &r  its  sovarQigiii  Be  had  beea  the 
general  of  Abbas  III.,  liis  predecessor,  whom  it  is  supposed 
nc  poisoned^  and  thus  sqppkuited  the  Sophia  famSy*.  In 
1739,  he  invaded  India,  and  omquered  the  Mogul  empire, 
taking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  conuiutting  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monster  then  tdok  the  title 
of  Emperor  of.  the  Indies,  and,  returning  into  Persia,  attempl- 
ed  to  change  the  religion,  and  strangled  all  the  fmests,  aAer 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  \m  tent,  by  his 
own  officer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exjiausted  by  these  events,  settled  its^  under  Kerim 
Kban,  an  able  prin<^,  of  obscuTQ  biith,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  confudon,  till  the  last  of 
hia  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794.  He  delegated  the  govern- 
ment to  his  sons. 

§  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolution  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  AH 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  Xiking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  being  at  the  same  time  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  embraced 
it  *ui  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmael,  the  son  oi  Sophi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  ^)  his  arms.  His  deacend^ts  ruled  till 
the  lime  of  Kouli  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquer^,  yet  the  form  of  its  government, 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  same  through 
almost  two  thousand  years,  ta  a  late  war  with  Russia,  it  has  lost 
considerable  territory. 

INDIA. 

69.  The  vast  and  pc^uldus  country  utider  the  name  of 
India,  rriakes  but  att  inconsiderable  figure  in  history.  Doubti- 
less,  maiiy  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature  might  be  found, 
could  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  resesErck ; 
but  few  have^  as  yet)  a{^p«ared,  and  these  in  so  d^ached  a 
manner,  that  a  regular  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  the 
events  in  Indian  history.  The  mention  of  this  country,  sepa- 
rately from  others,  has  acjcordingjy  bcm  omitted  till  ^e  pre^ 
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sent  p<^ocl.  Indeed;  it  has  little  cktin  dnour  attention,  in  afi 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modern  times.  The  few 
detaikr  that  can  be  aifotded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  histo- 
ry, will  appear  below.  Likei  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  it 
has  been  often  and  easily  conquered,  but  without  mateilally 
affecting  the  form  of  its  government,  or  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  over  most  of  the  ori- 
ental nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  fer  back  as  authentic  records  carry  us,  we  find 
among  the  people,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  civilization, 
refinement^  or  knowlecl^e.  They  are  thie  same  in  indolence, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  tt^re  t^o  thousand  years 
ago;  hot  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  accom- 
pMied  in  certain  arts,  yet  iiife&lftetble  of  leariiing  others. 

§  India  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  Great) 
first  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  ^Lcept  in  part  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus.  to  whose  share  it  feU 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire;  and  Antiochus  the  Gfreat, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  Gkinges,  which,  in  1155,  was  usurped  by 
the  Persians.  After  this,' followed  the  march  of  (Jenghis  Khan, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mofful,  to  India ;  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  of  Tamerlane,  boA  of  which  have 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tamerlane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1498,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  thie  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grezerat, 
and  Bengal. 

'Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  left 
an  empire  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
J^jOOOjOOO  sterling.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ninisters  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
isignificance.  In  1739,  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kouli-Khan,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empfare.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  reviv- 
ed, for  a  time,  but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

Hie  British  are  now  the,prinoipal  possessors  of,  India.  Their  do- 
minions in  Indis^  have .  been  created,  first,,  bjr.  the  est8A)lii^unent  of 
factories  for  trade ;  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  me  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and  lastly,  by  the  capture  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutcfh,  and  French  ccdonies  in  India.     ■ 

Th^  British  (ndiaii  dominions,  which  were  extensivB  before,  and 
wl^ich  beffan  as*early  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thnrty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  recent^ 
makes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  under  British  juris- 
didtion  or  influendB,  776,000,  and  the  populatibn  not  less  than  e^ty- 


nx  milHoaSr  To  the  ahoje  it  must  be  added^  that  their  Ia4iui  do* 
minions  have  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  the  Buiman  ?0V: 

pi  re,  ID  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  latter,  * 

The  Eorernment  of  this  immense  country ,  is  ested  in  a  <j(oVcmoi' 
General,  and  a  council  of  four^  appointed  by  tht  British  crown,  Who 
reside  al  Calcutta* 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

70,  The  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  the  her 

ginning  of  this  jieriodj  were  in  a  colonial  condition^  assumed 
before  the  conclusioa  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  station. 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  era 
of  great  events,  and  the  ctiange  from  colonies  to  a  state  of 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
was  ej|ualljr  unexpected  and  instructive  to  the  world.  > 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.  In  that  year,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  America  was^ 
invoked  in  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burgh,  on  the  island  of  Cape  BretoUj  a  place  of  great  strengthi' 
This  conquest  was  effected  principally  by  the  t^roops  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  small  propiortion  of  the  soldiers  was  furnished 
by  the  other  New  England  states.  The  place,  however,  was 
restored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrechtj  the  French  had  built  Louisburgh,  as  a 
security  to  their  navi^ration  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  a  vast. 
expense.  Twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  Ufion  the  fortificatiops, 
and  thoui^h  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  strong- 
est ia  America*  It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortress,  as 
U  atforded  a  convenient  resort  lo  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
Eaglaud  fisheries,  Accordinofly,  elP^rts  were  made  to  engage  the  co- 
lonies in  the  enterprise,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania 
tor  their  assistance.  Bat  New  England  alone  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion. Massac bu«tet is  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  PepperelL 

Their  success  was  peculiar  and  almost  unexpected.  With  SQine  as- 
tistance  fronj  an  English  fleei^  they  brought  the  French  to  the  neces- 
shy  of  surrenderinff  ih^^y  of  Louisburgh  and  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  tc  the  British  kmg,  after  a  siege  of  forty- nine  days. 

71.  lu  1746,  a  powerful  French  armament  was  senta|[aiust 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  tiie  loss  of  Louisburgh ;  but 
by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other  db^asteirs^  it  pro- 
videntially feiled  of  its  bbject.    The  peace  of  AiX-la-Qitt-^ 
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pelle  nbw^  tdok  place,  which  lasted  eight  years,  or  utrtil  1756. 
For  severed  succeeding  years,  powerful  efforts  were  made  od 
if^  part  of  the  Americans  and  British,  against  the  places  and 
forts  occupied  by  the  Frenchj  particularly  Loiiisbiirgh,  Ti 
conderoga.  Crown  Pointj  Fort  du  Q,uesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  and 
Niagara.  This  war,  ijfhich  commenced  in  1756,  and  ended 
in  1763,  is  commonly  called  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  Britishj  and 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  with 
pfova Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain.  George  Washington,  the  future  deliverer 
of  America,  first  came  mto  public  notice  during  these  con- 
tests. 

The  French  armament  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  War,  fifty*sii 
transports,  with  three  thousand  fiye  hnndied  meiij  and  fortj  thotisaiid 
stands  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada. 
The  consternation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  be  expected,  was  great; 
but  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  fears, 
and  blasted  the  hc^es  of  their  enemies. 

The  jpeace  of  Aix -la- Chape  He  in  1748,  which  followed  this  attempt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war*  Great  losses,  how- 
erer,  had  been  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  their 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embanassed  slate*  The  return  ot 
this  peace,  and  its  continnance  through  eight  short  years,  altered  the 
aspect  of  tne  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  again  flourished, 
population  increasedj  settlements  were  extended,  and  puhiic  credit  re- 
Tired. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  alleged  en- 
eroaehments  of  the  French  upon  the  frontiijrs  ol  the  coldlfes  in  Ame- 
rica, belonging  lo  the  British  crown >  Besides  the  encroachmc^nis  thai 
Were  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  we*-**  settling 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  onH  attempt- 
ing to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St»  Lawrt^t^^e  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  were  intrenching  far  on  Virginia 

By  an  understanding  between  England  an  J  ihe  colonies,  hostili- 
ties were  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Fi  emh  durmg  two 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  iiiar.  The  Virginians, 
wlio  Were  particularly  concerned  in  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities, 
entriisted  to  Creorge  Washington  the  difficult  and  dangerous  service 
of  goin^  to  the  French  commandant  ora^lhp  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  milesj  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  him  tlie 
reasonf  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  French  to  evacu- 
<fte  their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  but  twenty^one  rem  of 
A|^e,  and  at  that  early  period  eteppt^d  forth  the  champion  of  nis  coon* 
try's  rights.  He  extcated  .*ui  eirand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  fotce,  which  was  accorduagly  resorted  to  vnder  the  com- 
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maod  of  Waslimgton.  He  met  with  pm-tial  success,  but  che iupenot 
number  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  at  lengthj  after  surrendenng  a 
Tort  he  had  takeD,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  aa  early  as  1754,  but  in  the  spring  of  1755  more  rigqrouf 

exertions  wec^biade  by  the  colonies  against  the  enemy.     Four  ;ex-> 

ilanned — one  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia j  a 

"le  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point; 

inst  Niagargi.     The  expedition  againsc  Nova  BcQtia, 

of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  ^om  Massachusetts, 

success      The  expedition  against  the  FrencJi  on  the 

rous  in  the  extreme.     It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddock, 

at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.     His  rashness, 
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kauteur,  aod  igaorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  hioa.Jua 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Refusing 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ambuscadea 
'  "rench  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
d  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  an<l  intrepidity  of 
[S aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  GroiFim 
t  failed  as  to  its  main  object,  yet  its  results  ;9V'ere 
colonies  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddpok's 
y  br  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  how 
'which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
ions  and  military  stores  there^  were  signally  defeated 
ans  under  tha  command  of  Gen,  William  Johifiion.; 
against  Niagara  was  eveatually  abandoned^  on  ac« 
lateness  of  the  season  attd  other  uiifavorable  circum- 
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ies  ha^  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  years, 
ed  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  and'^'otta 
[e  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  The  opeiatioiis^of 
the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  Ibi^ough) 
,of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Loudon;  bi^t 
lish  ministry  that  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 

|9le  administration,  materially  altered  I  he  aspect 

Of  three  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  riz.  those  against  IJouis^ 
h\xigk  and  Fort  du  Qiuesne^  succeeded.     That  against  TicondaiQga 
iailed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquei^t  of 
Canada,  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  colonists  to  attack  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  French  in  that' 
country — viz.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Poiat,  Niagara  and  Quebecl 
l^|ie^|ttM|gta|^|^^ttM|w^  three  armies  having  entered  Canada 
k^  fl^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hbnce.  The  conqucet  of  Q.uebec  waSt 
^^3HPmipiPHI^HH||Klt  enterpjbe  undertaken  during.  ;thif 
"^ar,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  through  the  heroism  and  dea^ 
^f  each  of  ibft  opposing  comraaoders-in-cbief,  Wolfe  and  MontcalnL; 
Wolfe  died  m  the  field  before  the  battle  was  ended,  but  he  lived  long 
ctipuch  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his.  The  words  *^tli#y  4y^ 
caught  his  ear,  as  he  was  smkiiig  in  the  agonies  of  death.,  "  ' 


flyi**tll€lieroas1ced,  "  The FrebcX'^was  the  reply/  "Then,"  saiiThe, 
*^ld\e  happy."    Montcalm,  in  talents,  in  military  akxU,  and  in  persouaJ 
valour,  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.     He  lived,  alter  receiving  a  murial 
liKMXild,  to  be  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  iaai  raomeiy;^  were  employ 
edin  writing,  with  his  owd  hand,  a  letter  to  the  ^jttlish  general, 
Kcommpnding  the  French  prisoners  to  bia  care  and  l^Eftnity^ 
I  ■  72.  We  come  now  to  the  mast  miportaiit  ^feiod  of  the 
.Ajtierican  history,  that  of  the  Revolutionj  whdKbe  colonies 
massed  fiora  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  B9Bi  CrowD, 
Eato  free  and    independent   communities.     Tl»long  die- 
cished  democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitiitlbiia  of 
itaosft'of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  weaker  political  connex- 
»n  "\irith  the  mother  coinitry,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
^ength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  years'  war,  were  anionic 
die  causes   of  the  struggle  after  independep^k^  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  a^Riat  could 
Hot  long  be  wanting.  w^ 

73.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  not  $0  i^^h  in  any 
sensible  oppression^   as  in   a  question  of  rigb^B^  the      . 
British  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  l^^^^^knient     m 
CBaintained  the  affirmative:  tl  ^lnies  denioBH^n  the       \ 

ground  that  they  were  not  n  j  d,     RepresCTRation  and 

taxation,  according  to  their  views,  wore  inseparable.  If  their 
property  could  be  "taken  without  tUeir  consent,  t^y  had  no 
safety. 

'74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occ 
act,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  rail 
ill  America  without  her  consent.     The  femoi 
followed,  March  22dj  17(>5.     This  act  was 
noxious  in  its  character,  aside  from  the  priimple  whil.h  it 
mvolvedj  as  a  revenue  meastire^     The   itnimdiate  conse- 
quence was  a  great  commotion  in  all  the  colonies,  espe*^ially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  congiess  was  cou-veiied 
at  New  York  in  Octoherj  which  ptiblished  a  declaratioti  oi 
the  people^s  rights.     The  stamp  act  was  repealed  March  19, 
1766;  but  the  principle  was  at  the  same  time  conlirmed.  by 
(he  bill,  declaring  tlie  supfemacy^|ttMiB^li^n^:^nr  ri  rjl 
cases  whatever. 


'The  stamp  act  came  into  operation  oMBPH^WrNovemDer.  IvoOp 
fft  Boston  and  Ports  mow  ch,  the  day  was  nshered  io  by  a  funeral 
tolling  of  the  hells.  In  the  laUer  place,  tn  the  course  oT  the  day,  a 
oofflji,  with  appropriate  decoralionsj  and  inscribed  with  the  word 
Liberitfj  was  carried  to  the  grave,  Dtiring  the  movement  of  the 
ftiOUfiung  pTocesaion J  minute  gnna  were  fired;  and  sta  Oir8ti0n  "^t^ 


pmipQnced  in  hroxa  of  tiie  deceajsed,  Similar  e^q;m68ioD9.pf  grie^ 
judd  indigoatioD,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  tne  Ian(L  In  some  ^lacei^ 
the  stamp  officers  .were  obliged  to,  resign,  or  to  secrete  themselves,  t0 
escape  tne  vengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps,  were  not  permitted  tb 
be  landed,  and  Dusiness  in  many  places  wiis  conducted  withioutth^qu 
At  the  same  titne,  numerodsi  sissoci^tiond  were  formed  bv  merclmntii 
bot  to  impiirt  goodt  until  *  this  odipns  act  "^^a^  repealed.  la  this 
Doeasure  they  iwrere^  sustained  by  the  people,  wlpio  sq^autted  witj^  t}M| 
utmost  (^eerfulness  ^  the. necessary  sel^denial.  ^ 

75.  'In  agj^e^ment  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministrjc 
soon  after  aXtempted  to  effect  its  object  hy  mes^n?  of  Indiree^ 
duties*  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  gjgss;,  and  colours,  by; 
the  revenue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties 
were  to  form  a  civil  iist^^for  America,  which  shoujd  be  wholly 
at  th&  disposition  of  the  ministers,  hr  c<Hiferring  ^emunerai* 
tions,  pemions,^  ^*  The  c^yposition  to  this  form  of  laxatioOi 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  Boston^ 
which  \)(fas  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  JiOrd  North  abrogated 
fcese  duties,  except  tl^e  one  on  tea!,  in  1770.  By  this  r6^rf 
nation  the  right  of  ta&ation  was  ex(^icitly  asserted ;  but  a^ 
the  Am^riciuis,  by  vcdunlary  kgreement^  would  make  use  oi 
Jto  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thij 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Gompany  conse^ 
(piently  became  embarrassed ;  and  after  the  f  eped  of  the  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevertheless,  measures  i^ere  adopted^ 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cai-go  of  it  was  forcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  177^. 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  Eng; 
laud  to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  m 
shutting  the  harbour  of  ^ston,  but  in  regulations  by  whicb 
the  charter  of  Massachnsetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  theae 
regulations  which  created  the  general  insurrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitutiorf. 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed,  March  25tb,  1774  "th^ 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  .  . ; 

By  ih»  *^  Boston  port  bill/'  that  towa  was  precluded  ftom  the  ppirir 
lege  of  Jandingiand  dischaning,  or  of  loading  aod  43hipptng  gpod^ 
wares,.  an4  merchandise*  Tke  bill .  which  destroyed  the.  iBJhiirjer  of 
Mas9a<^uisetts,  made  the  appointment  of  >&e -council,  jnstiees,  judfsef^ 
^.  dependent  on  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  AftOlher  bilL  Was  Ii||e9r 
Wards  passed,  authorizing  and  directing  the  ffove^m^r  to  prend  ?Lny 
person indieted  for  mur4ff4  or  any  other  caj>itoT  Qffen9p,,.to^.«j|\9tf 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial.  The  m(ji|fnati6n  occa^ipnea 
these  acts  Was  extreme.    A;^  an  exi^wssion  or  their '  ayihpkmy  % 
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thej>eQpIe  of  Boston  in  their  distress,  the  house  of  butrgei^es  hiVit^ 
t\ni9.  drdered.  that  the  daf  on  which  the  Boston  port  bill  Was  tb 
take  effect,  snould  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Gr^t  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
CrOQgrass,  oonsistiqg  of  deputijes  firom  eleven  of  them,  was 
epei^  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
mspehd  all  commercial  intercoarse  with  England,  expressing 
at  the  sanae  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crourn.  En^and  was 
tfius  brought  to  tlie  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
dyil  war.  It  chose  the  latter ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quence ev^n  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parliament  proclaimed 
the  provincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  "  The 
Continental  Congress."  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.  Although  the 
power  of  ^is  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  by[  the  people,  but  also  oy  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  .provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in 
consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in* 
creasing  for  a  number  of  years.  This  congress  finished  their  busi- 
ness, and  dissolvc^d  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  was  te- 
commended  by  them,  that  another  congress  should  be  assembled  in 
case  of  necessity. 

78.  Hostilities  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  19th 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  from  England  in  May.  It 
.wa$  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
down  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

.  The  DBttle  of  Lexington  commenced  by  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Concord,  on  a  few  militia  who  were 
Assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
moTiement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  aqd  effected  their  obiect ;  but  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexington,  spreading  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity from,  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considera- 
ble numbers^  who  revenged  the  deaths  bf  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings.  The 
<nemy,  who  lost  neaiiy  thr^e  hundred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified by  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  Americans,  while  the 
ktter  were  greatly  encoura^ned  in  their  opposition  to  tyranny.  The 
intelligence  of  this  baule  kmdled  the*  spirit  of  war  through  the  length 
said  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.^  The  war,  thus  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  stirrender  of  Ticondero- 
p/^  Crown  Pqi^^,  j^j(i!ij;,)?y  .t^g  n?iemorable  t)?Lttie  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill     An  expedition  led  by  Arnold  aad  Monteomeiy 
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Igainst  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  whicl^  was  at  fi,rst  succe^sfiil, 

at  length  proved  fruitless,  and  (lie  forts  which  had  been  take^ 
in  the  progress  of  the  invading  arioy,  were,  one  after  ano]th;e]if^ 

fiven  up  and  lost.  The  war,,  in  general,  necessarily  became^ 
om  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  ?  "  The  greatness  <^ 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  on  la- 
borious  years — not  on  quick  suc<jess,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance." 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  although  the  Americans  were  bbliged 
to  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  e^ 
feet  of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  wa^  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara- 
tions. This  battle  was  fought  the  I7th  of  June,  1775,  and  cost  the 
British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  dne  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fiftv-three  men. 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  her, 
came  necessary  to  select  a  leader.  This  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  10th  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Washington,  who  was  at 
^at  lime  a  member  of  the  body.  Several  major-generals  and  hn^- 
adier-generals,  were  then  likewise  appointed.  The.  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  umversal  joy.  He  soon  mtroduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  Manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
wisdom  and  that  caution,  whicn  were  more  important  to  America, 
dian  his  known  personal  braVery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  Quebec  was  unsuceess- 
fal;  and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave; 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  In  the  same  year,  1775.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retnre  from  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re-' 
duce  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in- 
habitants was  great.  Royal  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  Washington's  oy^rations,  in  taking  possession  ot 
and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded  the  harbotir  of 
Boston  and  the  British  shipping,  the  enemy  suddenly  evacuated  the'* 
pbce.  This  gratifying  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776. 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  Boston  immediately,  with  trevf 
fenn  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  same  year,  in  the  south,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by' 
Oen.  Clinton,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  destro^r  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  an  action  of  upwards  of  ten' 
hours,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their  ships  greatly 
ihattered,  and  with  a  loss  (^  two  hundred  men  uUed  aiid  wouadfed. 
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^.  It  vrai  iioi  long^  bfefbre  th6  idea  of  all  cntite  septotliorii 
from  Englahd,  suggested  by  the  vindictive  ineasiires  wiiidi 
Aat  country  had  employed,  found  every  whelre  a  heaity  re- 
ceptfon  in  Atnerical.  Jn  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hopie^ 
Ibr  In  Eurcmfe.  Accoifdingly,  liie  thirteen  United  States  were 
dl^cIaTed  inoepiendent,  4th  July,  1776.  After'  this  decisive 
step,  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonies 
allies  in  Europe.  That  was  realized  by  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.  This  joyful 
^▼^3t  had  beea  iMreGaied  by  a  period  of  glooih  and  disaster  in 
die  middle  stated,  ^p-hile  Washington,  #ith  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  eiifeeblecl,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clothing 
and  necessaries,  wajs  closely  pursued  by  a  powerful  British 
for^e  through  the  Jerseys-^ — ^while  the  enemy  had  come  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  New- York,  Long  Idand,  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  Rhode  Island — and  while  ttie  inauspicious  opera- 
tions at  Brandywine  and  Germantpwn,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
firmness  of  Ckmgress^^by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  petseverance,  of  tJhe  commander-in-chief— and  by  his 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon  th^  capture  of 
BurgOyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  iStates,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
Prance  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  alUes ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  contest  for  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean.  On  this  eletnent  the  French  contended  with 
liiore  dory  than  usual.  But  the  fate  of  America,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent. 

The  idea  of  independence  had  not  b^en  long  broached  amtmg  the 
people  before  the  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  to  bring  the 
subject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  .8th  of  June,  1776, 
Richard  Henry  t»^e,  of  Virgjinia,  made  a  motion  before  that  body,  to 
aeclare  America  free  and  independent.  Some  reasons  existed  for 
delaying  the  subject  for  a  few  week&  at  the  expiration  of  which,  viz. 
on  ijhe  4thof  Jply,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Thomaii 
JefiersoQ  was  the  head,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  their 
deJegatcEi,  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  ^he  British  Crown,  and  4e- 
clare4  themselyes  Free  urid  Independent^  under  the  name  of  thf 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America.  T,|uStWaj9  a  decisiye  and  boM 
s^,  land  constitutes  ,an  era  in  history.  It  hafi  been  the  means,  ia 
cpnnexion  with  the  eventual  success  of  the.stmi^le^  of  giving  to 
several  other  ^tions^  liberty  and  independence^  Mexico,  aj»d  mOil 
of  the  Btat^  of,  9outh  America,  have  lollowed  this  example. 

The  p^iod  of  disaster  ai>d  glopm  which  foJUowed  in  respect  tt> 
American  afiairs,  deserves  a  summary  notice     Washington^  m  anti' 
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dpation  of  the  movements  of  iht.Bntkk^  left  Bottoir^rttii  his.tnqry 

luid  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  »o  occupy  the-ianer  p. ace. 
Heie  his  army  amounted  to  between  ^eveateen  ibousand  aod  eighteen 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,,  on 
Long  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  airived  by  set,  with  «  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  AUguat  attacked, -with  euccess,- that  part  of.  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Br^klyn.  The  loss,  of  a 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  cotnmAnder* 
io-chief,  He  soon  after  evacuated  thi^  city,  upon  which,  on.  the  12th 
of  October,  the  British  army  entered  it  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washiegton  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September^  by 
Gfenerals  Cltnion  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundreds, 
and  about  equal  on  both,  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  |>reviously  to  these  reeent  battles,  manqr 
of  the  Americans,  in  ihut  reaton,  deserted  the. cause  oftl^ir  country, 
io  consequence  of  offers  or  threats  held  out  ]fy  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment,  in  several  proclamations  which  were  issued  at  this  neriod. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  disheartening  efiect  on  the  people. 

The  strong  places  in  the  ^cinity  of  New-York  Were  now  taken  by 
or  giFen  up  to  the  enemy,  amons^  which  was  Fort  Washington,  which 
Borrendered  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  after  nearly  a  day*8  se* 
vere  contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatly^  reduced  by  the 
return  of  the  militia,  ^for  it  was  conaposed  of- the  militia  or  troojps  en- 
listed for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casuitltie»  of  wari 
crossed  the  North  River  into  New-Jersey,  On  the  22d  ^November, 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  With  this  small  .number^  the  American 
general  Hed  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Cornwall  is ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  i^n  army  was.  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brig^ades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  hundred 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect  of  a&irs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  forfidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Congress,  so  far 
&om  betraying  symptoms  of  despair,  manifested  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  ot  iheir  country  |  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
die  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  calmly  occufned  in  drawing  Uf 
various  articles  of  confedercUion,  and  perpetual  union,  wotxong^  the 
states.  These  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  October.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  remained  firm  and 
determined  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Congress  having  become 
sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistments,  and  a  reliance  on  th  ' 
irregular  services  of  the  militia,  determined  by  bounties  of  read 
money,  and  promises  of  J^^d,  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions^  to  aenr ; 
daring  the  war.  . 

Washington,  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  some  in^mediate  favoura- 
ble turo  in  nis  military  operations,  tiot  only  to  save  Philadelphia,  which 
the  enemy  evidently  intended  to  possess,  but  to  arouse  the  spirit  cif  the 
oa^nu  and  to  scicure  an  army  for  the  sncpeediiig  campaign,  l>Qldl^ 
28* 
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cMsifed,  etew  whk  kk  ihadow  of  «ii  ftnaoy,  to  attempt  a  surprise  o!  a 
body  pf  Heisiaiis,  enoamped  at  Trenton.  This  he  completely  effected 
•n  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  after  suffenng  great  hard* 
tkipa  in  his  march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  cold  stormy 
winter  night.  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  than  aioe 
hundred  takei'prison^rs;  Having  secured  these  prisoners  on  the  Peon- 
•ylrania  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  re-crossed  to  Trenton,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  superior  fotce  under  Comwallis,  he  escaped  by  a  won- 
derful Stratagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attacked  a  pkrty  of  the 
^itish,  of  whom  he  killed  si&tyj  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners. 
These  successes  alleriated  the  gloom  which  had  settled  upoalhe 
(mblkmind.  • 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the  Ameri- 
oiASfrmy  ambtmted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousai^  at  the  opening 
(>f  the  camiNiign  of  1777.  The  British,  after  an  indecisire  course, 
iu>me  time  m  the  mont^  of  Ansust  took  up  their  march  to^  Philadel- 
phia, fi'om  the  South,  having  sailed  around  into  the  Chesapeake.  At 
Brandywine,  bn  the  llth  of  September,  the  Americans  met  them,  but 
arere  unisuccessful^  haribg  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  pnsoners.  On  the  3eth,  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia  without  molestation;  As,  howeyer,  a  part  of  their  army 
was  stationed  •  at  Oermatftowa,  six  mites  from  that  eity.  a  battle 
occurred  there  On  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  defeat  again  on  the 
parf  of  the  Americans.  The  plan  of  attack  by  Washington  was 
ludioious,  and  the  commencement  of  the  battle  favcmrable,  but  failure 
Inallyeinsued  front  ^tke  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  the 
)ocurren^e  of  a  fog.  which  incr^sed  the  darkness  of  the  night* 

The  capture  of  Burgbyne's  army  had  a  most  important  etfect  on  the 
^iel^tiny  of  America.  A  part  of  his  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
<3peifations,  wMch-Was  to  inrade  thie  states  firom  the  north,  having 
l^en  detached  to  seize  andagazineof  stores  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
^as  gallantly  met  and  totally  defeated,  by  a  party  of  Vermont  troops 
ind  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss  seriously  embarrassed 
ihe  British  commands :  he  resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
mg  the  American  army  under  the  command  ot  General  Gates,  at  Sa- 
Atoga,  after  a' succession  of  contest,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  fire  thousand  and  seven  effective  men. 
This  event  increasing  the  probability  that  the  American  arrias  would 
fittally  titunmh,' decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

81.  The  couAtenance  and  aid  which  Fraixce  offered  to  the 
cause  of  liberly,  filled  America  with  rejoicing;  but  Washing- 
ton,however  mtich  assisted  by  the  French  auxiliaries  under 
Roclian^beati,  And  La  Fayette'^  ^neroiis  enthusiai&m,  has  the 
clory  of  having  struct  the  decisive  blow.  He  surrounded 
Vfprnwaliis  at  yorktown,  who  wa^  forced  to  capitulate,  Octv 
19, 178X,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  prisoners  of  waa. 
This ev^ni^had  been  preceded  byconsid^raUo  flghtmg  dih 


lii^f  two  or  ih]»e  years,  though  no  irery  vigofous  meamirea 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  thd  Americans,  and  also  by 
numerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
fiuapcial  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  iri  the  meantime, 
peculiarly  distressing.  After  the  capture  of  Burgpyne,  Eng- 
huad  could  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  cbs^ge  of  ministers  to  produce  a  p|eace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  wai  acknowledgefl.  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
Uminariesj  of  peace  were  sigi^ed  I^pv.  30,  1782,  which  were 
changed  initio  a  definitive  peace,  Sept  3, 1783* 

Ob  tbe  aUianee  of  America  with  Ftance,  it  was  resdired  in  Qremt 
Britain  imknediately  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and'  toioofncentrate  the 
royal  fo*ce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whidi  was  aecocdihgly  executed* 
Washiogton,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  inpiusuit  of  the 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon-* 
mouth,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantagej  Were  separated  only  by  the  night,  hi 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  Che  British  general  had  left  the  field 
for  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  th^  statei  had  been  attem^rted  by  proceed*^ 
kigJrpm  north  to  soutlif  but  befor&the  close  jof  the  year  1778  that 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern,  states  became  the  prinr 
eipal  theatre  of  the  enemy's  oberations.  Savannah^  and  with  it  the 
state  of  C^eorgia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
CoL  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  during  the  campai^  of  1779,  on 
either  side.  Actuated. by  matires. of -pmnder,  the  British  fitted  out 
An  expedition  fnMn  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacca  A  similar  eipeditio%  under  the  command  of  Gk)v.  Try  on, 
Was  projected  against  several  sea^port  towns  of  Oonnecticut.  New 
Haven  suffered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned.  ' 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  important  expedition 
attempted  by  the  Americans  against  the  English.  Two  only  need  be 
Bamed,  viz.  one  undt^r  Gen.  Wayne,  agam^  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hud8on,*^nd  the  other  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  thie  Six  Nations, 
both  of  which  were  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  during  this  campaign,  was  owin^  principally  to  two 
eauses.  One  Wasy  the  fiaihire  of  «be  French  dieet  ih  every  scheme  un 
dertaken  irf  Mmlf  of  the  Americans.  .  This  operated  by  way  of  dis- 
9<miage«iient^  since  much^had  been  expected  from  that  quarter.  Aiio<- 
ther  cause,  still  more  strongly  operating,  was  the  daily  depreciatioB 
<^  Aiiaieirkian  money,  consisting  (^  bills  c^  credit.  It  has  commonly 
^)se»  called  <*  <iontineBtal  cun^ncy."  From  the  state  of  public  finanr 
oes.  Cdngtess^eemed  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting' some 
ttt<^>ei^pidi0iitj  and  accotdingly/eatitted  bills  i»f  jeFtdit|ire(urea0Qtkig 
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9pe<3ie,  under  an  engagemeDt  of  the  cou&tnr  nltknately  to  redeem 
iki^m,  by  an  exql^ing^  of  gold  and  silver.  The$e,  ia  the  course  o^ 
fiye  years,  or  up  to  the  year  1780,  ampuuted  tp  the  ioampnse  sum  o£ 
two  hundred  millions.  But  long  before  they  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate;  till  finally  they  became  of  little 
or  no  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  army  icould  be  raised,  and  necessaries  jirovided  for 
its  subsistence.  Thia  system  produced  many  other  evib,  but  they 
cannot  here  be  enumerated.  .       ^ 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  state  was,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  the  apir^t  of  liberty  often  broke  ioith  in  attacks 
QfMm  the  enetaj.  After  there  was  a*  sufficient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Gates  and  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Ameri- 
cans ventured  a  generai  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  This  occurred  at 
Camden  on  the  16th  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780  was  thus  filled  with  important  events 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  itreachery  c^  Arnold  had  at 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped, 
but  the  victim  of  his  measuri^  Major  Andre,  a  British  spy,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  negotiatiea  between  Arnold  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows.  < 

General  Greene  having  succeecEed  Gen.  Gates  in  the  southern  army, 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Tarle- 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, General  Cbreene  and  Lord  Cornwmllis  joined  battle  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  Several  other 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  whicK  although  the  Americana  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  weakened,  that  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

'  Lord  Corn wallia  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Virginia, 
and  havinff  received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  expectation  was 
indulged  that  this  state  would  sooa  yield  to  his  arms.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previously  despatehed  to  VirguHa,  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  ^t  within  the  waters  of  that  state,  in  the 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  depredations  there,  was  soon 
called  to  oppose  Comwallis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  riski^  an 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  CornwalUs, 
i^ter  having  in  vain  sought  to  give  hioti  battle^  retired  to  Yocktowi^ 
near  the  mouth  of  YoHe  river.  > 

'  It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  aubstan* 
tially  closed.  Washington,  joined  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  drew 
off  his  forces  from  New  York,  where  he  had  at  fifgt  designed  to  at- 
Jiaek  Clinton,  and  marched  towards  Virginia*    Her»  Jie  w4fi  join^  bj 
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the  troops  linderlik  Fayette^  and  a  l^rench  fleet  coipmaiided  by  Count 
de  Grasse,  and  being^  in  Bofficient  force  to  attempt  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  on  the  6th  of  October  it  was  comtnenced  in  form.  The  French 
fieet  had  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  York  river,  to  prevent  Corn- 
walHs  either  from  retreatitig  or  receiving  assistance.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  di^ring  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  troops 
afipe^  before  the  enemy  with,  more  cool  determination^  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour^  than  at  th6  siege  of  this  place.  The 
result  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americans 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  jby,  and  the  names  of  Washington, 
Rochambeau,  De  Orasse,  and  La  Fayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  y  iears  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorktown,  the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  great 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  jpartners  of  his  toils  knd  his  vic- 
tories. The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  kneW 
no  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  witiiout 
(Credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789,  which  is  the  present 
form  of  government,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  degree  of  soli- 
dity, and  based  the  pubUc  crddit  on  a  system  of  finances  for 
the  union.  Under  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  first  president,  in  which  cliaracter  he  was  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfere  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  gaaeral. 
"The  Unitm  can,  perhaps,  be  preservedonly  by  having  ffreat 
men  iij  the  first  offices."  This  is  the  jiidgirient  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  historian,  Heeren.  Commerce  felt  the  first  great 
mflueoce  of  the  new  republic,  and  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  hastehed  to  form  treaties  with  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Si^ldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is^ldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preserving  its  neu- 
trality during  njpst  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  had  such 
a  vast  cfiurrymg  trade,  especiajiy  between  the .  West  Indies 
and  Europe,  that  its  commercial!  navigation  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  British.  .\; 

The  evils  existing  under  the  early  confederacy,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  straggle,  Were  so  great,  that  there  was  in^ 
minent  dinger  of  losing  all  that  had  heen  gained.  The  powers  6f 
the  gov*emment  wersm  genetal  gmall,  and  in  respect  to  so  vital  tt 
point  iat  tha  payment  «)£  l^e  pnblio  debt,  contracted  during  the  mi^ 
Congress  epuld  oe^  i  recommend  to  the  individual'  states  to  rajs^ 
ijaoney  for  that  {)Ufpose.  In  this  and  in  other  thinfi;s  there  was  bj"  ;nd 
means  entire  iinion  among  the  states,  arid  especially  owinjg  tomutu*^ 
jWousies  and  the  wan.  «f  jpow^r,  were  they  obliged  io  sufifer  "* 
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tb|9  regulatlonji  of  foreign  goyeipsnie&ts  in  respect  to  trade.  This 
condifioD  o(  things  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  unir'n, 
among, the;se  independent  communities. 

Thfit  bond  ^as  found  in  th^  Federal  Constitution,  which  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  who  shortly 
after  sent  it  to  the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  bv  commissioners  from  the  states,  who  on  the  19th  of 
May  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nin#  states  should  have  ratified  it.  Its 
fate  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  eleven 
states.  From  this  tjme  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people.  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  favour,  and  those  against  the  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  nrst  president 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d.  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  administration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected,  emi- 
nently wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  without 
difficulty^  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.  He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  proved, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  After  the 
first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  nation  for  a  succeeding  term,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  foi 
retirement.  Among  the  niore  important  events  that  occurred  during 
Washington's  administration,  we  may  summarily  name  the  following, 
viz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Crenet,  the  French 
envoy,  who  sought  to  entangle  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
French  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  American 
ports — the  admission  of  three  states  into  the  union,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
the  trbntiers  were  secured  against  the  remorseless  savage — and  the 
msnrreetion  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laid  on  home- 
made spirit& 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  in  1797.  He  retained  the  presidency 
during  only  one  term.  Some  of  the  measures  of  his  adnu- 
nistration  were  peculiarly  offensive  to  those  who  had  been  op- 
pcjsed  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  federal  party; 
and  the  poUtical  strife  which  had  been  for  some  time  begun, 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This 
took,  place  in  1801.  Under  Adams's  administration,  the  ag^ 
gressions  of  the  French  repuUic  were  repelled  with  spirit — 
preparations  were  made  for  war — ^but,  happily,  at  the  verf 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  September 
3oth,J.800,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte.    Mr.  JeflSBrson, 
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aflet  Ws  first  term  of  office  had  e^ired,  was  again  ^ted 
for  another  term.  The  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  whicli, 
with  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  adn4- 
mstrations,  continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  his. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  always  to 
continue  on  tenns  of  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  su;qpensioD 
of  their  own  conounerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Confess  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  ah  act  interdicting  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  restrictive 
plan  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspension,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  war  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  a  suspension  of  all  conmiercial  relations  with  the 
bel%erehts,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edictfe  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  failing;  tiltirnately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States^-a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Ck>ngre8B  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  young  American  navy  gained*  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  army  md  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  the  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  negotiations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
hauppY  hour,  to  a  much  needed,  peace,  14th  December,  1814 
The  war  took  {^ace  during  the  presid^kcy  <)f  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  inducted  into  the.ofl[ice  in  .1809.  Mr.  Madison,  like 
Mr.  Jefferson  before  him,  served  through  two  terms  of  the 

E residential  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he,  waai  succeeded 
y  JauiiQs  Monroe.:)  The  principal  events  that  marked  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides  those  abov6 
noticed,  were,  under  Mr.  Jdfferson— the  admission  of  Ohio 
Into  the  Union,  the  conclusion  of  ti>e  war  with  Tripoli^  ikf^ 
revolutionapry  projects  of  Opl.  Burr,  ant!  the  purchi^se  of  Lou^- 
sianay  and,  uWer  Mi?.  Madison--4b6  establi^^ 
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{^the  UaUed  Sfaiet^  i^id  the  itdbsussion^pf  Louifia]^  bk- 
diona  into  tlie  lJnio^.       . 

A  few  details  only  can  be  given  respecting  the  war. with  Great 
Britain. .  The  principal  grounds  pf  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  presi- 
dent's message,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the 
British^— the  blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  snpporljed  bf  no  adeqaate 
force,  lA  eonaeqaenee  of  idiiGh  the  American  commerce  had  beei 
plundered  in.  every  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  out  of 
lirom  their  legitimate  markets — and  the  British  orders  in  council 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  ol  the  con- 
tention, were  very  much  divided  respecting  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  it.  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  nnde^  ^ 
taking,  and  especially  liras  the  want  of  officers  at  first  serereiy  lelt.  ^ 

The  commencement  of  the  war.  in  the  operations  against  Canada, 
was  marked  by  disaster.  General  ,HuU,  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  to  Detroit,  with  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostiKtjes  in  that  country,  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  Geneftil  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  Fort 
at  Detroit.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  Augost.  The  battle 
of  Clueenstown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bravely  foQgbt^  and  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements  the 
enemy  at  length  gajned  the  day.  The  brave  British  commaDder, 
General  Brocl,  was,  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  <»)6mions  of  the  Americans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  eSoHfi  oi  their  infant  navy.  The  chami 
of  British  invincibility  on  .the  oceafi,  was  almost,  for  the  first  time, 
broken.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  the 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  oTthe  British  frigate  Qtierriere.  This  Occiurred  about  the 
middle  of  Angust,  1813.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victory  was 
obtained  by  C5a>t.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  -the  Fro- 
Uck.  Before  the  exp^^ion  of  the  month,  Commodqre  Decatnr^qf 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian,  ^.  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  hiin- 
dred  men.  Ana,  finally,  just  kt  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  vibto- 
rv  was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Com. 
Bainbridge,  ovep  the  h,wiy  a  frigate  of  thiny^eight  guns,  bat  canryiag 
forty-ni&^. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  3813.  a  battle  was  fQug:ht  at  the 
river  Raisin,  between  a  detachment  of  the  north-western  army  un- 
der Qen,  Winchester,  and  a  superiot  ib^ce  of  British  and  Inmans 
^Dder  Gen.  Pro^tbr,  the  insult  of  wliich  wks  fatal  to  die  Alteericans, 
ttooe,  luion  their  mixmnddt  as*  Mnenem  oft  waar,  nearliF  all  of  :tbem 
^  wer?  inhvmanly  massacred  by  the  India^ja .      :        .  ' 

..  ODuriQgvthe'  winter,^,  another  i3^yal,.yictory,  was  ol^tained  byth« 
American^^  in  the  capture  of  the  .sloop  of  war  Peacock,  bythe  xlor 
.net.  under  Capt.  Lawrencfe.  TMs,  however,  was  folWwec!  on  the  1st 
<»f  Jane,  by  fhe  lost  of  ffte  Cbasapiakei,  laiider  di«  sainekiffieer;  who 
aad  been  promoted  to  thSe  command  of  it^  in  an  engagement  with  the 


SQiulttoii,  off^Bostootorbour.  The  ArgQi,  «l»o^?w«dso6n(|ilb3t>ci(i^ 
lured  ()y  a  Biitigb  .1^  qf  war<  .Tbis^  .bpnir^ejry  wb»  ^<H  a  «tempotii^ 
ill  success  of  the  American  navy.  No  other  copfideiable  vesse^  <^ 
cept  the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Poster,  after  this,  fell 
feto  the'handd  of  the  enetftj^  5  -while  oii  the  ^wiit  df  the  AmeritanaL 
beside  yktdries  in  single  ship^,  tw6^reral  fleet  engac^^ments  ended 
lathe  complete ^trintnph  of  the  Atxii^rican  narf.  These  j6ccntred| 
the  one  on  Lake  firie,  irtttde^  Coitt.  Perry,  and  the  other  (m  Lake 
Champlaini,  mider  Com.  Macdon(Jtoh.        .      ' 

In  the  early  part  of  xM  spring  oF  181:3,  a  sruccessfbl  attack  tras 
made  by  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada^ 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  •  In  this  battle,  the  brave  Gen.'  Pike  per^' 
iihed.  On  the  sea-4)oard,  daring  tbls  year,  the  British  fihippin^  in, 
oar  waters  blockaded  «eterai  important  places,  and  ni^de  a  nWb'<^ir 
«f  predatory  excursions,  in  whifeh  mtibh- proipiirty  Was  plundet'ed  and 
destroyed.  =  In  the  north-west,  sticce^  atted^ea  the  AmfeHcans  un- 
der Gfen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  int9  ^^  hands.  This  eveht  firave 
sectirity  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attkck  on  Clana- 
ia  was  now  formed  by  tbe  American  army  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  > 
kit,  from  various  caude^,  very  little  was  eflfected.  Duting^  the  rci;J 
mainder  of  the ^ear,-  several*  et.ett^  of  importance  occiiri-ed^ — as  tli^ 
captureof  Washington,  and  the' desthiction  of  the  public  buildings* 
of  the  place,  ind  the  defence  of  ^Baltimore.  But  We  caii  give  n6 
mofe  detail*  respecting  this  war,' except  to  add,  that  the'battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  G^n.  Jackson,  bbcuri'ed  on  the  8th  df  Jan.  the  succeed- 
kg  year,  afler  negotiations'  fbr  peace  bid  b^en  tfet  oii  foot  with  the 
pwtoise  of  soecfess.        "  *        -^ 

84.  The  war  with' Eng^dfeijedbtiteiinmedia^ 
but  it  showfA  us  (xar.  ^^^gt^t.  aiad  pur,w6»knes9y  and  perhaps 
tended  ^to.ciHisolidGilie^ou^  umtoor  it  caused  m  to  feel  Ih^^ne* 
cesrfty iof  aimvf / aiid,^ cotmect^d  with  the  pTeviou& prohibi- 
tions of  commerce,  gave  an  itnpulse  to  our  manilfactuifinff 
industry.. .  With  the  return  of  peaces  our  trade  was  diflSised 
over  every  sea.  ^The  presideacy  of  Monrpe  continued  through 
two  terinS)  and  vrsa  an  €^t)f  good  fedings.  Five  sti^en  were-' 
added  tothe  tnion  di^ng^'s  admkiisfcre^n.'  But  the  period' 
of  mteyrial  coneotd  atldgbod  will  soon  catnip  to  a  dc^;  PdiW^!, 
^terc^bh$  arosi6,^'^'^tb6  cfioifee  of  Mr,  .]tfdni;6e^a  success^ 
John  Qr  Adkm^f^jl&iS(,  ^d  ^J^ye  continued  with  more  01 
1^  viol0nce^UBd^  theiisMlinJbi^  <d  Breskleot  Jaeksooii 

who  wwaleet^  to  tilie  b%h  i^ce  ill  1829.  The  nieeu^ctres^^ 
hwwBvejf^^  <rf  thes^  offic^fs;  hat^  been  ilpproVed  by  fe^p^^tatW 
niajoritiete  of  the  Aikiierican  people.  It  m?^y  1?e  remark^  gene-; 
^y,  that  amidst  :i][nexam[tted  prosperity^  party  spiiil  ha&  tooh 
oibn  jrafiped^  not  widiout  danger,  to  ^republic,  but  \^r&\di 
country  has  in  theuead^pieTOflMl:; .  9aHi%iwie  frusti  it  ev«  will 
29 
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l^,  thisoiigh  the/?fav6fing^  ptoviitenoe  of  God.  •  He  has^  beeft 
belter  to  tis  «s  a  nation,'  than  either  out  de^iti^  or  ^ars  woul6 

SoQu  after  the  coqplusipa  Qt,  tfaie  war,  Uie  attention  of  congr^s  ws^ 
turned  towards  the^  establishment  pf  a  itational  ba^k.  Th^  sub^ 
presented  ^eat  difficulties  at  ttije  time ;  but  the  measurei  wiia  carried, 
and  a  bill,  mcorporating  the^VBank  of  the  United  States^"  reeeiv#4 
tbe  signaitii-f^  ot  IVesident 'Madison  ont^eJOth  of  April,  J,^X6»  .  Tb9 
capital  of  the  bank  was  .fixed  ai  bhirty-five  inallipns  <gi  dollars^  and  tits 
dujatioQj  tweDiy  years.  Grei^t  effi^rtS'  hs^ve  lately  been  made  to  obtain 
a  recbaner  of  iht  institution,  but  they  have  aU  hitherto  failed. 

Boon  after  l^e  acce^ion  of  president.  Mpnroe^  h^.  made  a  tout 
thrpu^h  Ui€  uorlhern  an^  joiid die  states,*  which,  i)esidea  the  great  pulh 
lie  objects  he  had  in  iri^,  in  rj^sfpect  to  the  defence  of.  the  Atlantic 
board,  served  very  imich  to  conciliate  the  affcCttions  of  a^l  classes  ol 
his  feilaw-ciiiaens.  ,;  .  .,  . 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe,  an  expedition,  which  had  been 
set  on  toot  by  a  number  ol  adventurers  from  diiferent, countries,  against 
East  and  W^at  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  .the  .United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to.be  acting  under  the. authorilf: 
of  some  of  the  Buvtth;Ame;rican,colc«ies,  aj:id  had  formed  |U) 'establish- 
ment at  Amelia  Island,  a, Spanish  province^  then  the  stibjeifCt  of  nego- 
iiation*  between  the  tJnited  States  and  Spam.  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  ^e  Flprjd^^f^pf  course  an  invasion  of  a  part 
of  the  tinited  States,  the.  American. government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain,  to  take .  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters,  r  Accordingly,  a  navftl  force, 
with  the  neireissary'  trobp^,  was  despatched  under  the  command  of 
Captains,  Heiiley  etnd*  Bun kheetdfto^  whom  AmeK^  Island  was  surren- 
dered d»  theaiChof'Deoanb^r,  writhout  tiie^effiisiion  of  blood.  The 
suppression' of  .Galveztpi^i a  .sii^aiinr  establUhmenf  jqitiaA  islaiHl  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,"  followed  soon  after.* 

;  The  states  which 'were  admftted  into  the  union  during  the  adminis- 
t^tion'  'of  Monroel  Vere'  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
MiW6url.  >  M9«tW/»pt  was  tebeived  in  Dec.  1817.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  i>cen'€ailjrlvisLte!ijaiicl«fielcie4  by  tte  Frennk{  ^  l^e^  clstimed 
t^p^^qoiintry;  iii»f4  tt^.^Ke«^tv  pf  I769r  iviian  they  ceded  their  possc»' 
8KU18  east,  of  the  riyer  to  tne  Engli^;  UlinoU  a4c«>ted  ,a  8ta,te  e^iF 
stitHitidn  in  ISIS,  and,m  the  same  year  was  adi|^ittedas  a  member  oi 
the  union!'  The  first  s'^ttlemetlts  in  Illinois  werfe  made  by  thie Ityencbji 
abd  *  for  a  timfe;  wiey  ^  >Mere  4n  a  Aohrishibg  condition.  Aft^ards, 
howenrerj  i their  fell  ihlo  vLeeay.' . .  Itr  .1762,  iblFtbe  tsoudtty  tP  the  east  bl 
U^  Mi^^ifsippi'T^as  c^dtf.  t^  the^BritisbrUUnoislof^coiirae  passed 
w^  th?.  rest.  jAjlter  th^  w^  of  therrevolutiep^,  yiiigpnia^aiMl  9em», 
oiner  states. claimed  the;whple  coiih try  north  a^d  i^Mt  of  the  Ohjq^ 
bu^  they  s^'vir  fit  ah  lehi^h  to  rclibquish  their  claipas  to  the  generiJ 
tfj^bmiiieh^i  AlkibaHi^  'Ws  -adTaiitted  i^to  the  union  in  the  Tatter  fart 
if)tfae<^ear  181i3u^^Ms  ehbtilry^  eontikiued         liihlting  g^tod  of' 


fsvage^  imHr«omiB  ^Mkf^ihhAtiieriik^  itrdkttion/  In  \^  ^ 
eastern-  |>ortio)i  of  lhe'Mississi)p]^  temtoi7,"w1iich'  infelu<fed  Vlkd 
lure  iM)w  the  states  of  Missisdi)^^  sfd^  Alabntoa,  ^a? '  fbrrned  ^hito. jEi 
territorial  governmeot,  and  received  the  kttct.Uiitoe.  'MitricVtt 
admitted  as  an  indebendentstat^  into  tWtXl|icjti,in  ttte  fe^i  18201'  It 
had  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts/ and  after  ^si^Ver^  ineflectuaT-ai- 
tempts  to  obtain  a  majority-  of  its  pNsopte  in  favor^rf  a  s^ration,  th^ 
object  was  accomplishedm  the  year  18^9.  The  separation  took  place 
tmicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  prochtmation, 
to  be  an  independent  staite,  and  a  inember  of  the  federal  union,  iii  tBe 
-year  1821.  Missouri  with  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possessioii  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  reroliltion,  tiiitil  the  Cession  of  the  whote 
country  to  Prance  in  1801cj>y  which  Idtter  poWer  it  was  ce^d  to  the 
Uaited  States  in  1803.  The  admission  or  Missouri  into  the  union 
was  attended  with  some  di&ulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  only 
through  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
vad  ^rbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiank  lying  nortji  ol 
36°  3(y  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  tim^its  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importaneef  was  carried  on  in  1B18,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe:  It  is  called  the  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  cf  tkat  name  were  principally  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture.  They  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  southern  states,  and  w^re  then 
liring  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  bounda"- 
Hes  of  that  country.:  TUey  had  made  aggressioits  on  the  white  habi^ 
tfti^  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
ioflict  an  exemplary  chasdsement  on  the  barbarous  offenders.  Ah 
trmed 'force  was  sent  for  this  purposes  and  after  pursuing  the  enemy 
into  Florida,  and  taking  possession  or  several  Spanish  forts,  the  dif- 
ficulty was/  tedninated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  Qen.  Jacksop 
was  the  ieader  in  this  war.  He-  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
tountiy^  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  etcej^ 
tionabfe,  by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  of 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  Tolunteers  instead  of  applying  to  the 
governor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  relation'  to  the  trial 
iad  execution  of  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  charged  with  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  Indianis — 
tad  his  occupation  of  St  Marka  and  Pen sacola-^ were  subjects  much 
tomoMnted  upon  iathe  public  prints,  and  eloquently  debated  i^  the 
American  congress.  The  general  escaped  the  censure  of  that  body, 
Botwithstanding  -the  efB^rts  that  were  taiade  to  cast  -a  stigma  upon  his 
eonduct. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  tfce  United  States,  some  of  the  articles  of  which  were,  ^ai 
the  citizens.of  the  United  States  4ia^  liberty,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  Qteat  Britain,  to  take  fish^  on  the  southern,  western,  and 
i^iniheiEa  coast  c£  Newfoundland  dtc.-^tikat  the  northern  boundaiies 
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tthe  Uiiited  S\9m  AoxiU  ^SfUp^  ifir^KC^bAltiakf)  of  ithe 'Woods  lo 
I  S^ony.  MbuDtaiiiuf — ^^d  that  |J^e  cownjuereiai  convention  between 
,t&e  tWjQ  cpuntriea^  concluded  i^t  Lb|)df>^,  in  161^,  sbould  be  continued 
^liwr  ti^fs  ,temi  of  ten  yeai^.  i-j  .  ;   . 

li^  the  Y^9Jf\^\K>j^  T^^xi^^i  CW9,)  Sv^iHh  ^Y  i^  winitttr  4t  Wash- 
ington, ceded  to Jthe  United. St^te${  I&9M  and  West  Flprida^  with  ail 
^  islands  adjaoenf.  This  conatryi  whieh  ^as  disoovered .  as  earlj 
as  1497  bv  Cabpt,  was  held  nn^by  the  Spaniands^  nsxM  by  .the  En- 
glish, and  then  by  the  Spaniurd^  agaucu  Its  cession  V to  the  United 
States  wa^  accompanied  not  without  yexatioiis  delays  on  the  part  ol 
th^  Spanish  government.  It  w^^.  not  until  aibreible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not;  ratified,  was  about  to  be  pro- 
|U)sea1>y  the  United  States,  that  th«  treaty;  was  tatifiedhyr. his  Catho- 
lic Majesty.  As  an  indemni^  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  i^nd  i^jtries,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^ve  millions  of .  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Atuerican  «ovemment, 
C|Ut  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,,  or  money. 

During  th^  admiiMstiation  of  President  Monroe,  a  territorial  go- 
yemment  was  formed  ibr  the  AAansAs,  and  for  Florida,  the  foraier 
in  1819  and  tl^e  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  fikmthem  pert 
q£  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A. division 
of  the't,erritory  was  made  in  1^19,.  the  uorthem  district  heiag  called 
Missouri,  apd  the  southern  formed  into  a  territorial  goremment  by  the 
name  oi"  Arkansas. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  seveiHeenth  congress,  President  Monroe 
Introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress;  the  svl^ect  of  the  piracy  prac» 
]^sed  in  the  West,  Indies  upon  Ajuerican  seaitien,  and  recommended 
the  immedia  te  organ  i^tion.of  an  *  i^dient  force  to  suppress  it.  Mea^ 
•ures  were  soon  adc^ted  by  the  goTemment  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
famous business,  and  the  object  waa  promiptly  efiected  under  Commo^ 
dore  Porter,  who  sailed  .with  a  competent  naval  force  to  the  scene  ot 
tl^e  de^predations. 

*  The  year  1824  was  signalized  hy  Uie  visit  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  to  this  country.  ;  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  New  Yon:,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  fe^Ungs  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Da- 
ring; his  stay  in  t^s  country,  he  visited  1  almost  erery  important  part 
of  It,,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welooaned,  as  •  emphatically  the  n«* 
tion's  guest  The  important  servicda  which  he  [Rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  w;ar  of  the  revolutionj  were  thus  i« warded  with  the  ho^ 
mage  of  a  great  peq^le;  while  the  American  congress  responded  to 
the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  voting  bun:  two  hundred 
thouj?and  dollars,  and«  towni^^>  of  land,  as  a  compensation  for  hit 
iervices  and  ei;pe]!id4tures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  lie  took  passa^itt 
the  ship  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  since  figured  in  many 
intarestii^  Mei^s. 

..The,  pre^ckeocy  of  John  CI.  Admis^  which  edmmeiieed  in  1825^ 
and  c^ntiAued  for  one  term  01^,  encountered  a  liittek-  storm  oi  oppo- 
sition from  the  ,beginnuig.  Party  spirit  too  far  gained  the  tiscendancy^ 
Ko  allow  full  justice  to  theigi^asurts  ofhisadmintstratioti;    T^hisiiMif 
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Revolved ,p^.iii#^  bouae  of 'r9pi9«eDtbt]T«&.  '  Ms.  Adams -wm  eiMseii  by 
ll^s  IMy^rOHt  'toOMQ^uch  jitt  Genu  Jackflom^ulia  fhiralUy  of  rotescia 
the  ei^etQfait  9olk£^e,  manyi  cctoc^ved  tiiat  ii^stide  vtiis^due  to  Ihe 
i;eiieral/a9d<ti^the'€i3cpi9cUtbDsof  di^iCDUBtry,  and  that  itke  eidctidn 
^  Mr,.  A4a(i]e;¥[a8«S<^tet^  by-  biibeiil^  aDd'ckMrnimionu  .  iNotwithkand* 
iog  th^  difficulty  of  his'  »tuation^  faesecurid  a -laijg^  8h^fciK>f  respect, 
iiot  OQly^pessdQaUy,  but  aisaa.execdtW&c^eh  fFhe  ap^ttattiig' sub- 
JQCt  of  the  tariff  of >  duties. on  iiii|>ori6i^' was '.exteutiirelydificaissed  da- 
ring  tb^  t^in^^f  hi»  ^Aoikiif tfation,  abdiaoincf  c^  iis-prhieipIes^Wifcve 
•ettled,  at  least,  for  a.  time;  i    i    .  '*«  '*!  •  •:  :  :  •  v  <      '     > 

Andrew  Jackson  iooK.the^th.of  ofbfcetaS'presideiiit  of  thd  United 
States^  cm  tbe^lpurtb  of  JMEaroh^  1829*  'Tiwt^oBBtryiracs'attbat  tinofe 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  peace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  natiDn%l 
debt  had  bean  greatly  dintiiished.'  He  enteivd  upon  the7«r1^[»iiiance 
of  his  dnu^  with  Energy  and  decision  ^but  the  cause*  cfacDllisimittKl 
part^  alieoa^n  wdaehhadtspidun^upchi.cohneedodi^ 
of  his  predecessor,  t^Te^cofietniiied  al-rwodk  toith^;presa»t  ttnte^  and 
presented ' sisrious  obstiieleft < to  the  fexeciMiion lof  hisi plans.)* 'ii^iieochft- 
racter  of  Im  aikninistralioii  hitherto^ has  'been  etrdn^^tnaik^il^  attd 
he  'Stems  destined  'to-acli^eYa  \asM'a£  ikvs:<;AQedt»  slrfadchibe^asihad  ctt 

heart..;   .MiS-..;  »;Mi;t.i   vrviiL'il  "to  fOi'   •■    -  i    -  .'*  "'  'i  ^r.-'M-iii  •!  ■■;•!    f    -u; 

F^ident'.JackB(m?s  .xmbinet  ooiisisted-cf  Maihln^Ydti  B«ireti  laa 
sdcreiavy  ofi.stat^jIMm^Ihilnghamas.seoretaTyiof  the  treassry,  Jote 
H.  Saton:ast  secretary  of* war^  John  Br»b>ch' as  secretary  dfithe  imVy, 
and  Jobs  M^ Phetson :  B^ito  as  attorney-general.  '  This  cabinet  i^otf- 
tinued  •  but  a  little^  more !  than  /two  :y^ftrs^'  wli«n  it  •was  dissolved  'us^% 
manner  thdt  occasioned  ^reat^uj^rise  throughout  the  country.  ' 

A  favorite  nieasune  -wttlL  President  Jackson,  has  beeti'  tite  removal 
of  the  Indiafiar  in;  tb^rsbutheitt  stdtes,  befotid  the  limits  ^  ther^ublic, 
to  be  ioongregated  in^'«  x^oioiintanity  by  themselv«&f  ufid^  ihe  «at«^ 
^he  gCBdrdj^ovcrumenit.  '  in  the^'eoixtests  which  the 'Stale  of- Oeftilgia 
basi»d  with  the  tribe  crfOhieiaAces  within iierbor^ters,  and  with* the 
Unbect'Statesi'iaa  the?  sobjeety  GMn.  Jaekson:  has  ever  favored  ihe  pre- 
tensiofnrof-that  state.  On  the  Sith  May,  1830,  a^bill  for  ttBmovin* 
the  Indians-passed  the  house  ofkiepr^sehtativeSj  by/i  tote^of  1^  to  9?. 
Arismg  oc^  ofuhis  «obtroversyp  M^tory  has^  to  record  the  surprising 
Geict,  that  th^b^  chiidtian  i  missionaries,  Mes^s.  Butler-  Tt&tt,  and 
Worcester,  were  seaitenced:  by  the  superior  isouri  ^f  Georgia  alt -La^- 
rencdrflle,  totfout  yeairs  iniprmoUmentat  hard  labor,  in  th^ft'^^iten- 
tiaiyv  fof  ffeeidi^  in  the  tel'ritory  occupied  ^ by  the  ^^herokees,  without 
takihg>aiioatlt»«0  sUppovt^the  eo^tits^iol^fttid  lawsiof  Gteojrgia:  It  ts 
eon^<3bj^iiow)nrer.  tx»  knew^  tbid^  vv*ill  appear  on  the  ^piatg^  of  history 
td  tbekltesctim^,  thatttee  iuprreoMetdouvt  of  the  IJnited  Sm<ss  detsided 
m  tbensa^eiof  these  miissiDitarieSj'  that  the  Ja^  of  Georgia  und^r  which 
die^  jwe^e  -hn^iisoiied,  iand  2by  whidi;  the  state  asshmed  jttr^Bdtedon 
ovWnlie!idiianvjbQtkDi[>y,  lis^^tomtWyi  to  -  t^laws^A^^^ffitHtttlk  «(*  tli^ 
Uiated^atatbs^-aflEltter^ferf*  wiH-tud'^oidi  ::'i'-     '■«  "«^i  v'j«h-  rttoc:!    _ 
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JOmiMStdeinM  tlw  Qreak-indiaiis,  by  Whielpili<;<t»tigi)'e«M  to 
the^  United  i  States,  M  their  Iftnidft  eslst  of  th^  Mfissisdippi  Viver.  to 
\thesMBle  fear,  the  ratificetion  <of  the  ttesties^of  eonmietr^e,  nirigatioit 
i«Bd  ef  ihe  limiu  between  «he  Uoitei  Stales' and  M^xibo^  was  eil 
,ekan^  at  Washington. '  la  Jane,  of  the  ^  same  year,*  a  hill  for  the 
I  further  lelief  nof  the  sarriviaff  ofiUceai  and  aoldiers  of  Hhe  Araerieai 
-  veroiution,  having  passed  both  htm^  of  Congress,  receired  the  %i^ 
.nature  of  ihe-presnieiit;  The  same  year  was  farther  yiff natized  by  thr 
-ikew:  lariff  act  which  'passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty «;twd  tr 
•  aixteen^iand  ai^o  by  the  aet  which  extended  the  charter  of  Uie  Baat 
^  of  the  Uaked  Staiesj  but  whicb^  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  TOti 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  representatiresy' by  a  vote  of  105  to  83 
'was  itetumed  by  President  Jackson,  to  ^senate  with  his  c^jectioD< 
to  signing  it-^  and  less  than  'Iwo  thitds  voting  for  its  passage,  was  rr 
.fected*  ',,.■>;'•■ 

On  account  of  the  liws  xespedtin^  the  tarifl^  diflficuhies  t>f  a  sertov 
aalitre^rose  between  the  general  government  and  some  pairts  of  tK  h 
.^uiton,  pattiddarliTB^uth  Carolina^  :ia  the  noosth'of  dsu^ber,  183^ 
;an  act  passed  in  the  legislature  x)f  that  state^  requiring  "  a  coi^ventioo 
-of  delegates  of  thepeopdeiof  ihai  -state  to  assemible  at  Columbia,  on 
:the  3d  Monday  of  Novenibec,  then  And  there  to  take  Into  considera* 
-lion  the.iteYiiral  acts  of  congress  of  ^^lef  United- States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  er  for 
^her  uaauthtfrized  objeets(  toidetemkine^on  ihoMshaiiaotef'  thetieof, 
jaAd  to-devise^  the  ni«ai»s  of  riedressf)  and  fhrtBer  in  like  manner  to  uke 
into  consideraiUon  -such  of  Che:lKts  of  said  cbngressL  laying  duties  oi 
4mporu,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of/ 6r  substnutibniblr,  the 
jaei^  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  ail  other  lawsabd  acts  of  the  govemmeDt 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be. passed  br  done  for  the  purpose 
jof  more  effectually- eareeutibg  and  ^niorting  the  same." 
,  The -coiiventido  0f  delegates  of  thn  atatA  of  ScaithiGaxblina  thos 
asseinbled  at  Columbia,  .passed  an  Qn2tn0w;e^.(dnless  the  acts  of 
icoagcess  imposing  .djutiea  on  imports  shotld .  be  repealed.)  dedarinj; 
and  ordaming  <'  tha(  the  seveml  acts  land  piidts  of  acts  of  the  cbngress 
^  the  United  States,  purpprtin^i^  to>  be  'lajws  for  the  iiiM)0smg  of  dntiei 
^uad  impps^  on  the.  importation  of:  fotreigtv  commodities^  and  now 
.heving  aptual  operation  and  effect  wUhin  the  United  States,  and  mora 
especially,  '  An  -fti^t  entitled  an  acl^  in  altenatioa  of  the  several  acli 
Imposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19&  of  May,  1828,  and 
also  an, act  entitled  an  act^  to  aUer  and. 'amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing dutifcs  on  imports,  apf)voved  on i  the  i4th.  of  July^, 1)832^'  are 
liuauthori^ed  by  the  constitution  of  the.  United  States,  and  vioKte 
Ihe  true  meaoiag  and  intent  thereof  and  are  i^ullr  aadnroid,  and  no 
)aw,.aor  bind^g  upon  thie  state,  its^officers^Q^  eitiflseoa';  aii4>e^  pn>- 
inises,  contracts,  and  obligatioaS)  madia  apd  evteredinto,  or  to'he  made 
Had  entered  into,  with  the  puipos^)  to  seewre  the  duties  imaosed  by 
)^  and  all  Judioial  plrodeedfuga  whi^  sha^'be  hereaftei 


Uie  siiid  aets^  1 ^_ , ^ ,^ ^ 

iMtd  in  i^^iinfin^  tfiereoEf^  ale  and  dhall  be  held  uh^y  nnU  And: vokL" 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  oongresd  ioa  lhat,ye*r,l^resideat  Jtusksod 

HViftd  We^#twlamaik»,itfaliB|pliiff>ir|BWftQf.tiie  ttoBMi^ut^       kM 


applicable' to  ihe  tt*a«ure5  ado^r^d^^y  tfe^  coav^lrtidn  ofSiEltfth<5i»h>. 
liiiii,aDd  toihereattofi^pdt  foiffe  t6ktt«ttm  th«fo;d««Bl«ri%'tfeeebnf8e 
which  *ltf  Mrmid  ^»qlrh^e  liimt<y'})iirstie;  aiia  li^^mifig  *fo^d|>Id  oi 
^toulh't^a^bliDa^f ^he  t^toeqifir^ncetri^hlch  ihiik  T^9ultiV(JiB  Ike ^b- 
terFancci  of  th0dictaies>of4he  iei^n^ntioD.  (     '       '  J    '^ 

Tkii  documeiWWaeifV^ll  received' ill  nlbstpaj^tis'o^ 
Slate*,  a«  it^kddi^seft  itself  to  the  p^iVtUiiism  bf  tW  people,  ^d 
gfoye  a>  corr^  expomttottJ  hf  «ie-  pHtociple*  «>f  tli^  t^bilwtitiWion.  Hje 
pr^stdlefit  'dboneftclr'  totti/ratihief^tea  H  tnfeasage  to  cbucress,  iayhig 
iefbreit  thei^ctsr^fad  proceedings  ofS^reth  CafoKi^a.  giving  itifonria- 
tktti  pespectine  life  nieaikWfeis  ^fcH*^h^  had  •  6rlread3^  taken  for  the 
coilectiott  of  *te  »fevedue,  fciidJ*6Ug^e*tiAg'*ticli  fni-thcif  tneastires^ 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col- 
lecting the  reteAiij^^^all9d>  th?^^^n()E^>iii^<^iU»^'pc««^  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This 
occurred  oa  the  first  of  ,March{  1633;  fin^  on  the  f^^vf^th  of  thejsame 
moBih,  the  state  convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled,  and' In  the 
course  of  ;a  iew  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repeftled  the 
nullificrttioii  ojfdftiance*  of '4he  preening  year,  ind  ifctost  of  the  lawi 
passed  by  the  legislature,,  hi  pursuance  theteof.^  The  otbeir  was  an 
ordinan^^.to  nullify  the  late  a<$tpf  ,con3ie99,:|^»teF.proTicti]^r  (^  the 
colli?ctioj[|L;  of  the' n^atipnfil  jevenue.^   . '      .         .  n      : »    .  .    /    y 

:         ..iU  .:-*:!•*      '  !'    'u  -i  •■  -  :    .    ri'  .i-  -i'  :'  i^'      ■  >■  '      ''  !    ." 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  :    1j 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  Americaj^  which  iregre  ^eok>- 
nized  by  JSwop^iEis,  oontiii^iied/  with-  little  -variatioiis  In  their 
circumstances/  firom  the  iikDe  of  (their /settlement^  to  >  the '  con* 
v^nteiooft  ^ttendinff .  the .  Freiich-  reiToliition.  •  f  Thoed  convul- 
sions, inasnmdh;  aS.  Ihey  affiBftted  lUe  ipwienl! > ooimtties,  i  also 
Te^dledt  ttiein.  Within  Ihe,  present  ccuatury  they  haV*  be- 
come independentsovereign  states/ geneamlly  with  r^ublican 
aQV/eoTfiinibnt^,.  r^iobling  tbtakt  o£  Morlh  Ameiioa^  Btazil, 
b^liigigiflg  to  Ihe  Ppi*<iguese,.hOTii^:<lea9ed^to  be  a  Col(Miy,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.  TiM  Sptm^sh  provinQes.hftd 
a  long  struggle.  fparJib^tyjuJ^  indepen^nce,  which,  they 
have  attained,  sa  ffty^.a*  xjoinceynsthe  in.terf^T^ce  of  the 
^^MJtheTi .  country*:  :  U,  <»*?  infpTm^n  he  cprrect,  alj  ot 
them  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  oi  gpverii- 
m^otj, ; M^eveaa  stifles,  aore  fke^wjy.  emim^at^  jawonff ,  the 
free  govetnments  of  the  Soii|J%  viz.,  j.-Cpiombia;  2i  ^ia 
Plata ;  3.  Chili ;  4^  Jijjexw?^;  j  5.  Peru ;  6^  Th^  Capitania  of 
Guatimala ;  c7,.9plS(yia^,fipnne4.  out  of  ^^ej  provin^ces^pf  iJpper 

{  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  theBpanish  provinces,  aid  not  ongi- 


::*^4  UODJLim  pi0TOil3r«r7:9ERIOD  X.. 

^,  but  fcgi^iji^^eieii^taaQe.io  the  uai^ypiBiUc^-^  Nap^leoa  and  his  brotheat. 
;,.Tt^ .^isujrgeats  y[§^  tj^erei^i^  po;i|)0rie  J9$belfl^  than  the  (S^niardi 
..vj^hefiselv.^  I  > ,  But  jth<Qy  ^ere  as  uawMlio^  to.  be  rulod  by  Spaoiih 

Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  ia  whom  tb^  eoiiM  not  oonnde.  Like 
5,  llb«'Spi^Msl||  tbey  established  Jun^tas  of  ,U»eic  «yw%  during  thie?im- 
j,  prisonmentjof  their  JawM  ^Ag«  ,  IfoaoiyhHe,.  after  thj9  erection  of 
.J  the  reffeajcy  in  the  jp^oUji^  oouutry,  a94.ai]ker:  its  refusal  to  cpm(^y 
^  witl|  their  Just  demands,  they  ^wM^^iefiQgwm  its  authQrii;y,  nor 
.J  that  pf  the  Corte?  ^ssQu^bkid,  by  it y  itpon  jLhii9  they  weve  deelarei 

labels.,  v/Uterth€^  aco^on  o/iJRerdioai^.yU.,  they  had  gone  Ulf 
:  fartoretrea,^.ii|I^Ti^iu^iWdipMQO^ityfia$sl^^^  .  > 

1 .:  Ad(ll96ti;  *ah  felegaAt  EngUsh  e^jrfet  arid  jioet- 
I  ;    2/Newtonjaiiib$tmpfotm4nia^^ 
^    ,  ^  Boerba4jtve>as^ulan4  Wi^ 

4k'  Edpe,^^  au  eminent;  English  poet.       »  '^ 

^      8.  Swift,  dis€!figtii^4  as  'a  A^t,  pbet,  and '  pfose  v^ter. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchmah,  a  |reat  poKficaT  phirosoJ)her. 

7.  Edwardls,  an  illustrious  American  metaphysician  and 
divine.  ,'/:'f.w: 'T.'/    j  "l'  :  ^? 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  cm  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
'*ml  Bfc«ptidaliivritenl  -   ;  /   ^     ^  ^  r  -  ^    v 

V    '9. '  Vditahre,'  a  French'  poet  iaad  Tf  ritor  of  ■  grwa*  icelebrity. 
-  "AOJiLinnsevs^  aSwede^  the  itttter^^f  faoto^y.  - 

. .  t  il.  Roim^u,aretiOinKdSwi89pfaiiiB0pfa^ 

'     12. 'Pkt,a>dikiiigui8U*d8t6te8msAtftod^ 
1  13.  Metakatfio,  ^e  most  ^ustiiious  po^Y  of  modem  Italy. 
::     14.  Buler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathemaUcian. 

'  '  15.  Jofanson/an  ^mmeni  legncogiapher,  eridc,-  and  efttutyifiC 
^i .  1^.  Franklin  Jan  Atnericad,  a^^  dikifnguished  j^hifodc^phei 
»  and  discoverer  (rf  electribity.    •      ;•»!'•:       ?" 
"     17.  Gibbon,  ati  emi^nt  &tiglish  hfetoriad. 

'  18.  Butiis,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  gi^eat  untaught  genhi^.  ^ 

' '    19.  Burke,' an  Iri^ilidtaiB'  di^idg^h^d  for  doqdenceand 
•  pditidhMtnoWtedgeV  '  '    ■  ,^(  ''"/  h'^^^-j>:  i         ■>      .■   -  - 
-'  ^  20.  WashiftgtcfD.  to  erihSri^  sttttesmdti'  arid  waJ rior,  airf 

ifctHerof  the  Atrierican  i^epii^id; "^     '    ^      '' 
"'    21;  OoWp^,  a  cfelebratefl  Eri^h  ]^      •    '•  '    " 
^   i  2i;Klopkock;:a  G^m^h  ^^df  ^^t  ttepute.* 

.  .  2?  IJ^yne,  an  emiaent  German  criticand  scholar. 


^.  M.deStaely  II  learned  loidi&ccoa^^^s^ 
writer*        . 

25.  Dwightf  n  celebrated  American  ilnnne  tiklbclles-lettrte 
«;l)(Jar.  .  , 

'26.  Btiodaparte,  a  renownjed  WcMTior,  conqueror^  ahd  stalea- 

'  1.  Additon,  (Joseph,)  ^*eo  great  in  proee,  so  little  in  poetr^,'^  mm 
(the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Os> 
ibrd,  where  he  ao  cultivated  and  knproved  his  mind^  by  the  compo- 
titioa  of  Latin  Tersesj  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  eorrectnesii 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer;  procured 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  be  was  uneqiial,  as  he  possessed 
neither  boldness  nor  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  ofl^  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation^  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  fi>rshe  ever  reniembeced  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  warning  against  anifbitious  love: 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifly^seven; 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortaliied  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  ill 
most  of  his  other  prose  pfoductions,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousRessi  His  style  ri 
adinirable,  for  purity  ahd ease;  and  the  idiomatic  ^ccellence  of  the 
Enghsh  language,  is  seen  m  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  ramight  well  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  a&i 
eording  to  the  French  notions,  would  be  ptonounc^  one  of  the  best 
in  the  EngliMi  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  piesent  day,  h  certainly  does  not  (sAand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (S^  Isaac,)  the  most  illastrtous  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician that  ever  lived,  was  bom  in  164*Z,  dud  died  in  1727, 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  wasWoofetrope,  in  Lincolnshire,  Particu- 
lar care  was  b^towed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  enti^rea  Trinity  Collei^e, 
Cambridg^e,  and  there  he  beg^  to  show  the  af^tonlshing  stn^ii^th  of 
his  mind  iti  the  mathematics.  '  At  the  a^  of  tweniy-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  after  wards  g^reatly  improved. 
His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glas^jn,  for  the  improve^ 
meht  of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connected  with  liis  investigation 
of  the  prism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  eolonrs.  H  ia  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greater  that  tne  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  immortal  work,  the  Prin- 
wpia,  was  published  in  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Halifai, 

♦  Ediii.  Heview  ^  I . 

.      -  '■        •'  -    •-         '*  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC.  '        -'    "" 
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how  proictireci  for  Wrtl  k  i^iy  lAcfetltre*  emt)loryTnent,-  iii  biing  made 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  eflfbrt  of 
iua  geaiUfly  ai4^  J^^  €mf(>yed  nmnexoils  Ikonoursi  eod  tlie  iiEiy.otur  oi 
princes. 

He  begin  to  be  affected  with  disease^  about  the  age  of  eighty.  An 
^continence  of  utine.  and  tlie'excruciaiirig  pains  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  dissolutioil. 
l|e^  howevei^  Mvad  abwit  &9e  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
iiefore  his  d^th)  the  agonies  which  he  saffered  were  very  great  yet 
he  bore  them  wiih  exemplary  patiieQce,  and  tfaoi^b^  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  drops  oi  sweat  ran  down  his 
cheeks^  h&  preserved  his  usual  smile,  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

The  ch^^ailer  of  Newton,  is  reptesented  a&  being  amiaUe,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  chruttian.  Irreverence  towardbi  the 
Deity,  or.  the  holy  scriptitres,  always  dr&w  from  him  the  severest 
fsensuve.  The  bible  he  made  his  faArourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  <»>untenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  tiiat  transeendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

Jt  ia  superfluous  to  conmient  on  tiis  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  writer  has  obsetved,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  a^es  and  tat* 
tions  could  njeet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  choose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  presidents  Iti  his  researdies,  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by.  Bacon,  but  with  a. clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehensioa  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  es^ 
perimentai  phikNmhy. 

4^.  Boerhaave^  (Hermwd,)  was  bom  «ear  Leyden,  in  16G8.  He 
was  intended  for  the  miiaii^  by  his  father,:  but  4he  circumstunc^ 
that  in  his  ^twdfth  year  Only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  with 
which  he.  was  afflicted^  aB(d  whi<di  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon) jturned  his  thoughts  io  the  medical  profession.  Still,  however, 
hfi  .studied  theology  in  connection  with  it  He  stood  mt  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned^  not  opjy  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted,  to  him  from  all  quart€\rs.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning,  exjtended-  to  almost  every  subject  of  hu*- 
man  investigation.  .  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  valuable 
works  are  In  Xiatlh,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemicai  sub- 
jects.   His  death  occurred  in  1738,. 

4.  Pnpe,  (AJexanflcr,)  who  died  in  1774^.  aged  fifty-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  After  having^  b©«5n  at  school  a  few  years,  b* 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelvij,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  forcstjand  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  hi^  taste Ibl 
poetry,  by  reading  the  transiatcd  works  of  Vu-gil  and  Ovid;. but  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  WaHer  and  Dryden.<  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  hm  mreugth  in  poetry,  and  so  early^.that  to  use  his  own 
expreseionj  he  "  lisj>ed  in  numSera."  His  fir^  regular  composition 
seeiiiH,  however^  to  have  Iw^en  his  Otie  on  Solitude,  written  when  he 
^^'m  ni^mi  twelve  years  old*  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastorals,  his  merit  introduced  hun  into  the  society  of  the  wits  of  the 


Mg^;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  ]itemry  world,  whei^,  at  less 
llian  the  age  of  I  wenty,  tie  publislied  his  Essay  on  Criticism,    I'his  is, 
perhtipd,  as  fauJtk^aa  a  piece  of  comptraitioUj  aa  the  history  of  youth- 
ml  genius  has  ever  recorded,    It  evinces  ali  the  mature  reflectioD. 
and  devdcjped  capaciiies  pf  age.     But  the  fame  of  the  E^y  wsa 
soon  surpassed  by  tlie  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  wh^ch  he  produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty  four.     The  Temple  of  Fame,  mxi  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.     His  naxt  great  effort,  was  the  transj^iion  of  Honier'a 
Iliadj  from  which  he  reaiiz^jd  a  fortune^  receiving  £6000,  from  his 
subscribers,  and  £12^000,  from  his  bookadler.    After  this,' he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Bunciad,  a  work  of  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  .ttie  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beaudful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  lo  have  been  Bkepticalj 
as  to  reiigioM.  ;.    .  ., ,    v     ,^.,        j. 

Pope  was  bred  aRomap  catholic^.but,  m  the  latter  part  of  his:  life, 
he  £ittended  the  service  of  the  iEmjIish  church.  Ip  jh'is  pex/son,  he 
was  dinjinu Jive,  and  somewhat  crooked— when  tauntingly  rinded 
of  it,  hie  would  say,  "  Qod  Hjend  ine.''^  In  disposition,,  he  was  fretfid 
and  easily  djgpleased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach,  it  must  be  sai^ 
that  he. was  capricious  in  .his  friendships.  His,  manners  were 'easy, 
and  his  wit  fa^inatjng.  ..Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad;, 
mirers,  but  he  made  therh  feel,  that  he  j^ id.  not  servilely;  a^pre  supe- 
riority of  rank.        ,    ,       .    .,  (    J  .'  ; 

Puny  and  delicate  as  fte  constitution'bfthfs  poet  was,  hrs  life  wju^ 
prolonged,  to  his.fifty-siyth  yev,  by  jmeansof  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance.   ■     .     '    ;.''.-;  f'-. (,';; i.'  ,    •'..:-  :'  "  .    , 

5.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  \y;as  bopi  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  vas  dcr- 
scended,  however,  from  an  apcient;  English  iTaDniily.  In  early  life,  ha 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pror 
curing  his.  education,,  JSb  indi^rerit  a  schpjar  was  he  at  the  umver-? 
sity,.thai  }ie  pbta;i?ed  his  first  depree  only  ty  special  favour.  Th.ii 
mortification -of  his  feel^gs,  had.  a  most  propitious  effect  on  hislite-^ 
rary  progress,  for  it  ^timulat<qd  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap-l 
plication  to,hisbopk^\'duringS|Bterat  succeeding  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whonj  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  iDLig^t,  have  risen  in  civil  or  military* life,  a?  the  ki»g, 
in  one,  in^t^n^^  .offered  to  make  hiin  captain  of  horse ^  but^juef 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  ciurch.  '  ATitlk  after  the  year  tOM,. 
he  took  order^aiid,  engag;ed  in  |ilie  dulit^^  of  a  parish  priesL  IVm 
hopes  of  pr^fernieri^  C^^ere,  ijp^  JLime  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  een^e  fait  benefice  m  the  JEngljsh  church,  and  even  looked, 
to  a  t^i^oprlok  ;.but  ]x4  pttained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub- 
Ijiu  AiljLer  Uie'accesspn.Qf  queen;jA4ine,  he  became  deeply  ejigaged, 
in  political  controversy,  and  vvrpt^^ispme  able  political  works.  He 
die4  in  astate  of  i^Uenaiion  apd  ^e^ness,  in  1743. 
•  The  works  of  Swifl;  are  ntinaerons,  apd  highly  respectable  for  the, 
ability,  th^y^jdisijlay.  He  wrotiB  in  9.  pure  and  plain  style,  and  h^d^' 
as  Johnson  says,  "an  equable  (ehpr  of  ieftsy  language,  which  rather, 
trickl^  than^vvs.''^; !  .Ifh^  effects  pf  his.  writings  were  very  de^leivei 
^ ^.  tiioe^ap^  ^9^9^^^!^^,^^  c^l^ead  with  great plmfl^p^    Hitf 


0^:irtreI*s'^»ve^'imd  his  ^6^^  A  TSib,*^^*^  nothing  of  thdl 
popiiWrityl        i       -  1    • 

&wUi  wis  an  eccentric  being,  ajM^  little  better  than  a  madman. 
Hte  del^tj^d  to  dtflf^r  from  all  othci'  meri,oti  those  stibjects,' or  in  re- 
gard to  thbse  inw^rests^  in  wJiieh  uU  other  men  are  ag|^.  Though 
hiarried,  he  %ras  ne?er  kimwn  to  be  In  company  with  his  wife,  ex- 
cept in  uie  prcrsencc  of  a  third  perstHi.  He  was  i^trongly  attached  to 
her,  arid  Vet  his  strange  cnidty  broke  her  heart  Like  some  men, 
however,  he  wns  itvanclons,  **  Ife  made  a  rule  to, himself,  to  give 
but  one  pfecc  at  a  liinc^  and  there  fore  alv^y  a  stpr^  his  pocket  wWi 
coins  of  diflfereht  Value.^  Biit  -WhdX  he  did  give^  Was  graced  neither 
With  tetiderness  nor  <^ity.^  "tVhien  his  friends,  of  either  sex, 
came  to  him,  in  e3tpectati<!><i  df  a  dinner^  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  ashillingy-  that  theV;  night  {jlease  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  iMt.  hi^ avaticfe  grew'tqo  powerful  for  his  kindness;  he 
woold  refuse  a  pottle  df  wine:  ana;  in  Ireland,  no  man  visits  where 
he  cannot  drink."  'Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  Of*  Chris- 
tianity, is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  HJs  profiessed  dread  of  hypo- 
crisy, might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifference  to  re- 
Kgion,  When  it  induced  hftn  to  read  ptayers  to  his  servant,  eveiy 
itforning,  With  srich  dexterous  se^resy.  that  Dr.  Deliahy  was  six 
months  in  hii  house  b^forig  he' ftneW  ^.   '      ' 

6.  Montesquieu  (Charl^  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeauj^,  1689'  of  a  iJObl^  fktnily.  He  devoted  himself  earlv  to 
literattn-e,  and  m^  di^layfed  strong  fpWi^rs  of  mind  in  his  Per- 
sian Lettere.  llisi  greeO^wprk,  that  which  has  conferred  oir  hitn  an 
immortal  name,*  is;  hfs  S^lirit  bfl  jLaWs.  ftt  to  production,  he  dis- 
plays astonisHinff  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
ndity  of  judgitieni,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  ihf 
Legislaftor  of  the'  Humah  Ksbce.  WT^Ile  he.  was  engaged  in  that 
work,  he  visited  several  cOjimtries  fot  infomtatibni  as  Germany^ 
Hungary,  It^ly,  Switzerland,  HcAlai^l,  and  England.  In  the  last  h6 
resided  tw6  years,  where  he  was  gteatly  hotibul^  It  Was  an  ob^ 
servatlon  of  his,  '*thai  England  was  the  country  whereto  think,  and 
France' Where  id" live.*'  -       ;-    . 

7.  jEdwardSj^ Jonathan,)  so  advantageously kiicHvh- at hom^ and 
abroad,  for'tho  pow^-r  of  his  inteltectj  and  the  usefuih^  of  hiS  Wri- 
tingSj  was  a  native  of  Windsor^  Connecticut  He  Was  born  in  1703, 
graduated  at  Vale  COJiegCj  in  1720,  where,  he  spent  two  yeats,  as  a 
tutor  J  settled  in  ihe  i?>i^istry  at  Northampton,  tT27^;Whe^tee  he  was 
removed;  appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians,;  at, Stckikbridge,  in 
175 1 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hml,  'in  1788.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  when  h^  fell  i  ynciito 
to  the  small  pox,  in  tlie  fifty -gsixth  year  of  his  age. 

Presideut  Edwards  wqs  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dern ij|n^'  He  possessfKt  an  acnte  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,. 
which  he  most  usefiiny  employ <^d  in  the  investigation'  of  divine 
tnnh.  His  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  produciiofu  of  the  hniBftn  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  Which  Locke's  Es^y   od'thet^lkksrstaiKyng 


M  for  ^ikunHf^  intoU^etm^inMidr^  '  ir  9«ttM  lewrdl  >cMitio«artea 
aBfer)c«(b,  i^Httch  Hftid  jpevplexod  ^  ^linaB  imd  philotophere^Jorho 
iifmh^Stke  hink  EdfWmbi^  atf  4  loctophysiclatij  aUnds  birthe  skfi 
itf  Lddte,  Baedii^  aald?  Ariscocle  /  irhile^  «b  a  diristiiaiy  he  was-  jprt^ 
eminent  in  eotisetentidiiiiiesa^  ^kvihititf  ,  fear  of  Ckxl,  and  fMdifnlnefli 
tMthei^iriftual  ibCeMts^  nen.  flMire  is  an  swftil  power  In  l^a 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  ani  invaloable  book| 
wkieh  no  eln*iatian,  proba61y^  erder  nsad' vi^vont  proit  -  • 

8.  Humd  (DaTid)  was  designed,  b^  his  fomiiy,  for  the  lanr,  knA 
ibe  turn  of  his  mind  led^h  to  to  literary  parsnks.  For.  this  pnrpos^ 
he  retired  to  Prance,  and,  tbougb  l|o  possessed' islenderineafis.  M 
was  able,  t>y  i^  *  most  rigid  eebnomy,  to  pnreue  hia  siiidies  m  that 
«6iimry;  Here  h^  ^enrote^^his  treatise  of  Humail  Katnre.  In,l74^ 
the  fir^  part  of  his.  Essays  appeared.  Hia  Politiod  Diacoursesi,  uaa 
his  Inquiries  concei-nin^  lihe  Principles  df  Morals,  foHowed,  in  17521 
At  dimrent  periods  M^rWards^  the  several  portionv^f  his  English 
Histctryiivirere  giren  to  the  poblic.  lliese  works  were  littie  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  «xcqpted,  but  some  oi  them  gmdoaliy 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  works  partictit 
lariy.,  a^haiubNMne^ewiard.'  TM^  together  ^whh- the  wm^  of  other 
employmeats,  made  hnb,  in  1^- owr  Viewj  very  opulent,  as  he  pos^ 
wssed  a  revenue  of  iClOOa  a  year;  His  wasbam  atEdihburgiiy  1711) 
and  died  at  the  same  pla^e^  1776i^i.. 

Hume, ^oiibtless^ is^an  able! writer,  ingenious, subtile,  and. acute) 
but  the  so^istry  itf  his/argnmen^^on  the  subject  of  mbrnls  and  r»9 
ligion,  is  mfilworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  beAtet 
than  to  use  the  ^laclous  kmguaffe  with  whidi  hekfets  •Aen<tdotbed 
hk  thoughts,  and  by  means  m  which  he  has  oohfeimded  troth  iiuth 
error^and  right  with  wrong.       =  .  ! 

*  9.  Voltaire  (Ufarie  Prands  Aiiouat  de)  was  a-^ltarismn  by  bittit 
He  diedrln  17^  at  the:age:of  ci^ty^bur.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  ih  .tberrepuMo  of  letters  oh  the  contftient 
By  his  free  remarks  on  govemment  and  reh^ion,  he.  contribnted, 
perinps  morethanmiy  other  ini^'^  to  lay  tlw  foundation  of  tJaai 
stateuf  thinbs'iwhich  afterwards  emtad  in  Ftanoe^  knowntimder  tbi 
ttBne:dftliell«Kofaitkin.-  ';i  ■."  ■■"  "•  -'-■    ..  i^^.-.j  jt*--      '.  .: 

iircarly  liib^'he  «vin^8d'8upedev  t)oweraiof  imind^'aai^ 
ft!a^irigMyimagiBatMiii>-IIe  wrdtefversesQ  he  sBf^  befove^lte  left 
lii'cniidle.  Miaion<hMBs>fdr«tirey'timclBd  aeainatt^^ 
t»ocwtd  Inaimpriloniaenb  in^thje'l:iastile, iftSllie  wa»l^^enrated'b|r 
the  iiiterllireneefDf  theduke  of  Orletos.    Alter  this  eveat^  hefdevotcd 
innself  mdie/evdirely^ta  ^e  eompositlDiiiof  poetry//  His  principal 
tfbrt»;wei»diie6t0d!faiwiiMsitimtdrBfiia;.and  his  Alaii^'. Mahomet^ 
and  Bfmrdp&'Plicvd  himaiihh  head  of  the  draanatietp^^ 
iMsfiKmimiftraB  cpio  poenv  he  had  previpusly  pulflished  in  Eng^ 
kwk  \  Bneoiusagefi  hy^  the'  Frusaian  monarch,  he  apentadme  tune  at 
Aeroeurtof  BdrUff^  buthe^at  last  fixed  hii^  resideiBee  in  ai  vOlageim 
ifebbvdem^f  iPittuce)  named  barney.    Thebcrfdaess  iad  efiroiSlfi^ 
of  hisi  miise9tiadT«ildered«  feskibnce  m  the  Frehch  capital 'yeKai 
tivoB,  aiidt«i«Qidffii9BPoiB<4ouhim^and;lieaee  hft  wtHk^giy  lefitJrii 
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of  iVHso  thai  heiinigfat  ^utnte  fall  btudie^  in  ^ett'Mftoei^OMt 
tinued  long  fodirect  the  taste  waA  literatilB8it>ir  :ttie  agdJ  Hs^dio^il 
Palis,  while  Yuitmg  that  city! ;  Mid  aocbzding'  ^;  oovse  aocoiiatl  \$ 
departed  in  gr^t  horA>rj  from  mfleeHqtis  xm/the  inieligioii6  tenden- 
cy of  hie  writiiieei  The  fcbii^heakoiif  titheiet  <^n»i, indeed,  a{h 
peered  in  his  wons;       <  '    )'     -  .   :      ^ 

The  followh^  particulars  respecting  ToUaire,  aire  eiyen  from  a 
«oiltem|(>(nraiieous  aoraiint.  Many  'Othks  might  be  added*  )  ^  The 
most  pierdng  eyea  I  ever  bebdo^"  sayaiDr*  Moore,  '^  are  thoeeol 
Vdltaire^  now  m  his  eightieth  yeal^r' His  whole  countenance  is  ext 
pressive  of  ffenids,  obMarvation^andettr^ne^aensHHlity.  In -the 
ihbrAing,  hehas/a  loc^of  anxiety  and  discontent,  w^i^n  gndm&f 
iBirefLTs  off,  and  afler  dinher,  he  seems  cheerful ;  ^  ye^  an  air  ;of  irony 
never  entirely  focs«dtes  his  faee,  but  may  alwava  be  observed  lurkmg 
m  his  featurei^F^hether  he  frowns;  or  smiles.  By  far  the  ereater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  ki  his  study,  aifed  whether  he  reads  himself  ot 
list^is  to  another,  he  always  hasa  pen  in  his  hands  to  takenole^  oi 
make  remarks."  .:   ^<  j  « i 

10.  Linnanis  (Ohaiies  Yon)  was^  ih^'  sod^  of  /a6wed^  clergymn, 
bom  in  the  provinjce  oi^  Smaland,  17074^1  Hepnfeiised  physic  wiili 
^ach  pbpularity  and  aoecess^  thit  at  the  ag«  of  (hirtyrftrur,  ;he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and^  botany  in  theuniirersity  df  Up- 
salj  where  he  had  been  educated;  His  «o(vereign  duly  noticed  tus 
services,  and  besides  other  favxwrs,  ccnfi^rred  da  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  :aft^  lok^wledfe,  LimuBUl 
hnderteok  to  oq^ore  the  inhospitabledtese^tsof  La^and,  and  through 
ten  degreesof  latitixie^he  Exposed  himselfji  generally  on  ftjot,  to  every 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died,  in 
1778,  having  been,  seized  with  an  spi^leayjitwo  years  before.  /  .  « 
.  To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science;is  indebted  fi>r  the  useM 
and  femihar  division  of  i^lants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  claases.  To  the 
Ibost  extensive  kno^edge,  he  united  the  most  inde£atigaUeindu8tr]i^ 
and  before  his  pubhcaiion  of  Ms  Gteneiia  Planterum,he  nlostI^iBn()e^ 
Igplexamined  the  chaoraeters  Of  oKn'e'tiian.e^htliundred^ 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  bom  inifitencna^^ln*  17121.. " lie 
was  9f  a  tireakly'eoiiBtitutian,  bittltis  mind. was  stroi^  and  active, 
aiod  the^earl^  reAding'bf'Mitarehand?racilnseKpaided1ii^ 

and  inspired  him  with  ooiu»^.  His iife wadaoimilvliatievfintM 
tiiough  w^  canned  dit^l  oiy^tibie  ptfrtieulBiv;:  i  The  Atirai^etiess  «b4 
fneonstaney  of  his  dharacter,.«nbj^dted  him  fODilo  iaoonsytfraMe  m- 
lamilies;  and,  while  by  natmref  he. was  fofamedth^eaioy  tiiepl^asniai 
of  tiie  w6rld  M .perftction, .he endurM  ^df^inflidted  tbrtmee to'sut^ 
an  extent,  as  to(lefrre.th6  balance  of  ^ld^ajmiev<etyMttte^M'>at^an,ia 
hia'jevoun  His^ had  aiqiei^petual  haikkering  after  aon^lmb^lriliat^ 
Mate  of  vf^Qptuojtmtirtue;.  .Thmigh  equally  skepliealiiwitfi  Womb 
and  Vdhaire,:heqitorellai  with,  die  ioiii^.  who  wnk  tlA  {Kfcrtsetor  ii 
|kig]anB^>Ml  he  ittiatred'{he.peTaeifttionof?theoth6r,i<Xfntahitahi^ 
in|ri  thO' unmohd  tehdedfcy  of  ^e^.etegel  v^Strfn^  lo  telL:  he  hid 
vvadtfe^  fi^:l^e;sta0iihim8elf^lint^i)ii^ojaoeoti9^ 
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Some  6t  liis  opimbhs  wijre  so  obnbndns,  that  the  poptikr  fnidlihli^ 
tion  was  aroused  agiinst  him,  and  he  was  obligf^d  to  flee  froin|Sace 
to  place  on  the  continent,  and>  in  (act,  he  found  no  asjrlum  till  he 
rtached  England.  At  lengthy  however,  he' ireturned  to  Gene  vi^  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  "thtecoxtipany  of  a  few  friends^  an4 
'i^gned  hunself  to  peaceful  studies.  Hie 'died  of  an  ap6pl63^,  in 
1778,  aged  Inxty^fiix  years.  ♦ 

His.vorks  abow  him. to  hai«  been  a  mian  of  transeendent  geBiQ% 
bntoonvict  him  erf*  the  utmost  ecoentrieitr,  joined  with  lieentioii»4 
MSs^md  skep^ciam.  He  may  be/  (tolled  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
tiroes,  fiis.literatyi  career  oommenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  .the  enpteriority  ol  iMY&gfi 
nature  to  the  oemforts  of  domestic:  and  tecial  life.  This  opinien  he 
defended^  for  e;  long  time,  agahist  all  Europe.  His  New  Heloise,  and 
his  Emilius,  moral  romances,;  attained  to  a  grtet  cdetoity.  HisCon-t 
fessions,  a  work  published  after  his  dieath^  is  one  of  wb  most  singu- 
lar productions  of  the  human  mindi  ,  '  .  ; 
:  12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  anid  is  commonly!  known 
by  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
{[uish  himself  as  an  eloquent  aud  well-informed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks,  of.  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
nished the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state.  Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
fections,  and  from  his  public  employments.  In  1756,  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southerp  department ;  but  his 
continuance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.  His  popularity,  howe^ 
ver,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
in  1757.  This  restoration  was  the  begiunins  of  a  new  era  of  splen- 
did conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  At  the  aceession  of  George 
m.,  his  resigtiation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation'* 
]^egrets,  bntby  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
p»rtof  the  government  He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  wal*,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  Wiks,  at  this  time,  so  enfeebled,  that  on 
oneof  fliese  occasions,  aa  he  arose  to  speak,  he  M  into  a  fit,  and 
died  hi  fe  few  days.                         f 

As  a  states^Min  and  orator,  he  stands^  pei^aps,-  at  the  head  of  the 
meh  of  his  profession;  in  modem  times.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole^ 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decided laajprity,  never  heajii  hie  yoice^  in  the  hofffaeof  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-struck.     .  , 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietrp  Bonayentura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  littje  audienoN^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemT^teiry  verses.  Ha  found  a  patron  m  the  celebrated  Gravina; 
and  without  neglectinfflnte. muses,  he  first  studied  the  law:  but  at 
laist  assumed  the  cleric^  halH.  Crfavina,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
bis  whole  fortnue,  worth  15^d00  crownsf,  which  the  latter  dissipated 


itt,4jro  y^^byW9r<(^n¥ivW.and  botrftaUp Jij^ita..  ^e  ikhit  write 
fci: /tli9i.<i^ge^''a,t  tkc;  splicilatipn  of  BuZgarelia^pie  celebrated  singer, 
a»(i,  ,^9n j&|in4  (limself  t^e  pl^l  of  general  a4 wratioa.  A  veq^ 
large  |K)rtkm  ftf  hifiiJife,M>i*^  enjoying  the^patronag^ 

of  uie  8o,y«reigng.ofj  A^stria^  He  die4"^  tl^e  ^  of  eighty-fowr, 
Borate,  wiwthc|,plaiqB  of  h^feirtti,  ;       .   . 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,^ht£Wved,dtaiBa8^1^ 
fides  mafepques;  vonm^tsi^  aod  other  poetical  iniaeellamee.  They^have 
hem  iraii^aled  into  various,  iaaguages,  eaodiMisseas  a  hi^hiqpwl^ 
tkmi  The  sweeteBt  pictures  of  virtue  and  inondhy  are  delineated  m 
laa^  wrkingis ;  nor  is  he  Wanting  ia  ^flights  of  suUhnity.  It  is  said, 
fliat  Ifetastai^  believed  iti  no  pdetic  inspiration,  or  pfopitions  set- 
sons  ito  the  cohipositibn  of  poetvy,  and  that  he  trusted  to  no  such 
tiling  hi  hinkse^f,  butalwa3r8  8et  hhans^downealnily  tohk  presenb* 
ed  t^dc,  and  eomjpleted  it  ashe  woidd  any  other  pieee  of  buaness. 

'14.  Euler  (fJeonard)  Was  bom  at  BasiL  17€7.  His  father  uitend- 
ed  him  for  the  ministry J^t  the  genius  or  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  In  1727*,  he  weiit  With  the  Bemouillis  to  Petersh, 
burg.  Here  hiis  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  ghi- 
rpsophers.  In  lt40,  he  gained,  with  Maclautin  and  D.  Bernouilli, 
£he  prize  bf  the  ac*idemy  of  Parish  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  1741, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  kin^  of  Prussia,  and 
^sisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  scien- 
ces. Here  he  produced  his  theory  bf  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  that  or  magnetism,  &c.  He  died  suddenly,  while  convers- 
ing with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  with 
onfe  of  his  grand-children,  at  tea  time.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy. .  "  I  am  dyin^"  were  his  last  Words,  and  m  a  few  hours 
lAer,  he  expired,  aged  to  years. 

His  mental  powers  were'astonishing*  Whi)e  his  fellpw  academi- 
«iana  asked  four  months  to  compilete  an  important  ^Iculation,  he 
inished  it  in  three  days,  l»it  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
itt  produced  a  feycor,  by /Whieh  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eye& 
Ib  one  night,  hfe-calctllated  in  his  head,  the  ^ix  ilrst  ppwers  of  ati  the 
wimhers  slbove  twenty,  which  he  r^eated  the  n^tday  most  correct- 
fy  to  his>astoolshed  Irlends-.  Bk  eruditionwas  immense^  He  read 
in  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations^ 
even.uythe  mitiu^t  facts,  pyer  present  to  .his  g^nd^  Indeed,  so 're- 
tentive was  ibis  memory,  4hat  be  could  i:epieat  the  whole  of  th» 
iEneid.  '   .  *     , 

In  Society  hfe  Wais  rtevef  absent  like  Kewtoti  or  Adun  Smith  ,•  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume^  he  was  thoughtless  and  playful  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation;  said  f^teitid  into  all  the  tHfles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  chobSi?  to  kill  time  while  in  comjpiany^' 

15.  Johnson,  (SaipueJ,)  surpassed  by  lio  one  in  liter^tu^,  was  liom 
ai  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  l^xford  in  pa^f  the  wsol- 
yency  of  his  father  obli^ng  him  to  l^e  the  universRy  p^matu^e^ 
fy..  Involved  in  povertyj^and  witli  i35|M?oml*«ing  prosfiecjs  btfoire 


Min,  V  ^^  various  exj^edientai  td'  olkain  a  ftv^ihood^  but  atandoti^ 
ed  Ibem  succefssively,  till  in  company  wl A  his  ptipu*  Garrick,  he 
wait  to  London  in  quest  of  employisient,  in  1797.  From  this  period 
tOl  1783)  he  was  engasfed  m  Mterary  labours,  undei'  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disapppintment  A  part  of  the  fruit  <tf  these  labours 
i^te  his  immortal  woito,  the  Eng^fili  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
Be  completed  hiis  Dictionary,  in  tne  space  of  seven  years,  %md  re- 
ceived for  it  £1575;  but  bwmg*  lo  the  urgency  of  his  Grants,  thft 
toonfey  h«ld  been  advanced  durihpf  the  compoation  6f  the  work. 
During  f his  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  .five  guineas, 
fi^  i^ich  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Rk^ardson.  His 
seryioeii  to  literature  were  not,  howevespi  to  pass  uHrewtirded ;  for,  in 
1782,  he  was  presented  by  me  kins  with  ft  pension  of  £900  pet 
tomim,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  th^  moral  tendency  <)f  his 
writings.  The  luves  of  me  Pbets,  he  begun  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  lAodd  of  that  descriptfmi  of  writmg,' 
tvA  embodies  some  of  the^  choicest  criticism  in  theEnglii^  language. 

The  inflictions  of  disease  how  began  to  be  felt,  iand,  Johnson  Con- 
templated, not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
bdn^.  ms  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  bis  temperament 
was  deeply  melancholic,  and  he  did'  not  it  ftrst  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  fpr  sinful  men.  At  le^,  his  mind  was  hot 
satisfied  on  this  subject.  Bi^  as  lie  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  sciothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  "of  con^&ence,  and  departed  with  the  faith>nd  consolatioa 
of  a  Christian.  " 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent  artd  some  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa-r 
tion  were  admirable.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinionsi 
ix)anexionsi&c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzj^ 
llosw^l).  and  others.  ' 

1^  Franklin  <Bei\iamitt)  was  bom  at  Bostcm,  Mass.,  1706.  In 
his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  U>faji  uncl^  in  the  busmess  of  pruit-^ 
iiig;<ttid  eager  after  knowladf^,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  mght, 
Ibe  works  which  he  had  priittd  in  the  day^  In  thi^..  way  he  early 
amassed  a.^aluable  stockc.oC  information,  and,  as  he  possessed  a  ror 
fli^Mlng  and  philosophiiiiag,  and  withal  a  practical  soist  of,)nind,  he 
(amed  his  knowmge  to  the  be$t  account..,  AiSkerhevcog^ipiencej 
business  forhiqfiseif  in  Philadelphia)  ihosoonrose  in^publiq  esteem* 
BO  thiNbhe  was.caUed  to  ofiSc^pf  trust:  i^  the -ooowopwealthi  ana 
AaaUy,  in  the  eonteBtion<af .  the  coi^^s  with  the  .p^y^er,  country,  ha 
acted  a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part< :  ;He  ^as  a  men|l>er  <iH^th6 
Ameitean  coogreasitdwing  thari^ontful  period*  Several  Hmea  in 
^  cowsS'  of  hia  Ufci  he.  wan;  to  l^urop^  vhcare  h^  was,nM^yed 
!i^ilh  the  d^tioetton  due  to  his  pre^minentworth  ^a  statem^  w4 
BbOoBopher^  As  a  public  negociator,  be  efiectnaUy  seeded  ,th^ 
iioaonr  andtbe  interests  of  his^ountry.  He  died  j[overno^o(PemH 
Wlvania.  fiiU  of  years  and  glory,  1190,  ag^  cightjr-four  years.  IJi^ 
48eof ones  m  scieiMSf^  JMIYP  apiociated  his  la^me  .with  ^at  of  NowtQQ 
30*  tzed  by  Google 


Ho  i^  the  k^e(t  of  tbiti  branqHof  pkflqsophy  which  f^cpl^  .< 
hws  of  ihe  electric  fluid ;  ^.wi  the  utility  of  the  Itgbtuing  Tod,  wil 
forever  point  hhn  out  as  ^  temp^irjAl  henef^ctor  of  the  human.  saoBr 
His  political  inactions  have  .placed  him, by  the  ^ide  of  the  gr^ateal. 
legisiatoraof  amiquity    *  ,   / 

.  17.  Gibbon  (£dward>,waflfcieni.at  Putney^  1737,  of^Yes^tab)^ 
in^  ancienir  family.  He  ^*(^tted  himself  poQijty  at  the  umveraitjq 
aqd  it  would  seem,  from  his  gwQ.  jaocount,  that  be  wae  not  much  m 
the  fauU.  ?  "jThe  fellow^"  he  eaya,  "  were  easy  decent  men,  wha 
supinely  enjoyed  the  jgifts  ^  their  founder ;  their  diays  were  filled 
by  a  series  of  uniform  eipployniei^s ;  the  chapel  and; the  hail}  tlie 
coffee-house^  and  th^  common  rotm^  tiU  they  ^tired  ^^iry  end  well 
satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber*  ,  Froni  the  toil  of.  reading},  or  thinkinsi 
or  writing,  they  had  abscd^edtheir  consci^>cea"  The  student  wiu 
such  examples  beiore  hio^  might  w^U  be  exc^s^  for  indolence^ 
Gibbon  afterw^prdS)  when  at  L^isanne,  paid  much  attention  to  ckssi'^ 
cal  literature,  and  acquired  such  a  peilect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  that  hecould  both  speaJtir  and.  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  bis  own.  A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  jF'rencb* 
,  The  great  wcH-k  which  has  iiimibrtalized.  Gibbon,  i^  hia  Decline 
and. Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  mid^of  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic.  This 
history  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour^  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  libri^ry,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes^  It  is  an  eliaborate  and  splendid 
production,  and  gienerally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  unbelieror. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  Of  the  Saviour,  yerV  much  detract 
firom  the  value  of  the  wo  A.  tte  received  from  his  booksellersl 
eight  thousand  poundi^  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letten^ 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich'  with  the  stores  f4  an 
elegantj  tniltivated,  and  playfid -mind.  These,  however,  tste  ideO 
tiftctnred  with  infidelity,  fie  wrote  memoirs  of  himadf.  He  ae- 
knowledges  that  from  thje  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  ^  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  gT«t«  and  le»peratie  irony,  even  on  sub* 
]eet6  of  eccleigiasticiid  solemnity.^  In  describing  the  chiracteristio^ 
of  his  InteUeot;  he  sayi^  "  Wk  >I  have  none  ^  my  intagination  ia 
rath^  Mrong:tWQnp1ettsin|[;  my  memory  both  enpaeious  and  re* 
Icftlive.  The'  t^^ifting  ^iMufitieB  of  ray  undei^tandin^are  extensive- 
ness  aM  penetrtitidti,'  btit  I  w«^t  b(^'<qiiick!ReiM«ii(|i«xiictQesa.'* 
Hedfedof  a  dropsy,  i!417«i'    • 

18.  Bunir  (RobeH)  l¥m  bbm,  1759,  ^%  Ayr^^n  Seothmd.  Tboogh 
aploughmraii  oHgihftn)r,he'ro8e  to^high  poedeal  ifbme.  H^alnn  beeil 
e^led'tlie  greatest  untatight  poet  ahice  'ShakspeamUls  poemfl^ 
which  9^1n  tbe^  Scotch  mdeet,  poflsesstinoommotf  beautyy-^aid  an 
el^aht  iiihitj^lidty.  Ae  lio  sooner  Appe&red  in  |>rint,>  ^than  lie  wai 
ndoced  jpbid  dhuwii  Ibofh^X^ough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letteit 
and  o^ulenoia.    By  the  exe^ons  <tf  bie  frknda^  a  handsM&e  •!*» 
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sciiplkai  of  Bewrjy  one  ^ousand  one  hundred. . pounds  wa?  ms^ 
for  hiin,  and  a  place  in.  tlie  excise  w^  9l?tamed»  anqa  farm  r^rited^* 
where  he  might  exerciae  hjs  geniu%  and  jive  in  comfortjibl^  affluence^ 
But  the  change  ruined  nim.  He  becaiptie  a  99%  mi  ii^^uiged  in 
licentious  pleasures,  till  his  coastjltution.gaye  way^  and  the  tpmb  re- 
ceived hirn.  /^  His  age  was  thirty-i;miey  ' 

19.  BurHe.jfBdmund)  was  tne  soa  of  a  Tfispectable  attorney^  at 
Carlow,  in  Ip;^and,  where  he  was  bom,  1730.  He  took  his  bache-' 
lot's  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Bublin,  where,  it  ia  said,  he  was  not 
much  distii^pushed.  In^^^T^he  oe^e  .to  London,  and  entered  at 
the. Middle  Temple.  With  all  ^is  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no- 
serious  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  tils  time  priaetpally  tp| 
literature  and  politics. ,  His  style  and  arguments  as;  a  wriffir,  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime^  procured  ifor  him. 
distinction*  He  therefore  t>epame  a  public  man,  and  1^  I*^,  was 
introduced  into  parliament.  He  then  joined  to  thdfibhara^ter  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  thatof  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  Ainerican 
war,  he  denouncei)  with  great  vehemence  and  Justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  wjltiieps  its  teirmltia^on.;^  When  the  1^-ench 
revolution  broke  out,. he  became  alarmed  ^t  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to. counteract  them  in  Englanc^,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Befle(itioi^.  His  Anti-Gallican  zeal  brought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  arid  his  former  associates— Mr.  Fox  and 
otber^.  FxoQi  this  time,  thpna^  he  afkfsxed.  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  ^mmistratibA  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  ^  large  pension  for  his  able  services.  By  many, 
In  his  high  wrought  enthusiasm  in  fovour  of  the  war  against  France^ 
he  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  counllry.  Some 
tinie  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retirei)  from  public  life,  bat  tboiigh 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  meland^ly  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  deariy  beloved  son.  His  death 
occured  in  1T97. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forciblte.  His  pieces  are  humeroujs.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  in  the  piid>lic  opinion,  that  18^000  copies, 
were  ^Id  In  a  few  weetis. 

20l  Washington,  (George,)  who  hasfi^Ded  tbewoiW  with  his  owti, 
and  his  covii^ry^s  glory.  Was  born  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in- 
Virginia,^^  where  hn  father  was  poss^Rsed  nt  krge  landeil  "property; . 
Washington  was  educated  Undei^  thecarfe  of  a  pqrivate  tutor,  and 
after  mi^iAg'  rapfd  progresc^  in' mathc^nmties  and  engineering,  he  em- > 
braced'  the  hiiliiafy  prmession.  Here  he  displayed'  his  great  talentS; ' 
particularly  his  wtsobm  ahd  t^ution,  iand  ^lowed  himielf  master  of* 
the  knowledge  of  military  stratlgiems.  Eminent  aho  was  hia  per- 
sonal vajour,  and  Ji6  proved'h^  could  fight, 'whenever  he  calculated' 
Dpon  the  prosp^  of  d^i$i:ve  'advantage  or  <jeitain  vlelx>ry.  He  had  • 
greatly  di^inffuished  htm«^lf  in  several  expeditions  in  Uis^  native 
flate^  before  he  Mras  called  to  the  eommatid  of  the  American  army, 
iti  th»*  war  of  ih^.'lfevplutton.-  Hoiw  ably  he  sustained  his  oonntry^ 
C^tiso,  aiid  to  iVratt  a'fiuceessf\]l  temiinaitibn  he  brought  ilte  greiai 
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Struggle,  otir  readidrs  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  mffitiity'^ptaiiv 
he  ranks  ainong  the  greatest,  whether  of  ancient  at  modern  titnea. 
But  in  some  respects,  he  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  n6  stain  of  an  unhallowed  ambition.  At 
the  dose  of  thie  Var,  America  Was  in  his  power,  but  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  'Military  com- 
mand he  assunxeq,as  j^.dnty;  and  whenever  ah  opportunity  offered, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  mig^t  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  private  life.  '    ,;.      '  '.  '    ;    '  *  *' 

Washington  was  the  first  president.of  fhe  tJnited  Stal^  and  was 
inaugural^  into  that  high  office,  in  1789.' '  Havii^  served  during 
two  presidential  terma,  he  declined  thd  hppour  which  his  country- 
men would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  sought 
Uie  gFatificationa  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  All-wise  Dis- 
poser did  not  aiJfer  him  lo  enjoy  mahy' 'years  in  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment. He  wal  called  away  from  Ufe^  it4h'0r  Unexpectedly,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  Hth  December,  1799.  '  ^  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  Araericai  m  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  fatherland  of  her|  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac^  which,  in  \becoming  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  irecords  to  distant  tim<^ in  l)earing  his  name,  the 
services,  the-  patriotism,  and  th)f  gloVi^s  (fi^^J  great  and  illustriou* 
founder.",    .,..  .,m.-V','   -'t 

Besides  tbe  quali|ies^  whiph  distinguisl^  fn^  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washuigtph  was  endowed  with  ey.ery  virtue  of  hunianityr  His  pas- 
sions w^rei^aturally  strong,,  but  he  ^ttaii^  to  a  wonderiul  cpinmand 
of  them.  He  wais  modest,  condescending^  and  affable,  and  excellent 
in  all  the  relations  of  priyja^  ^id  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a£  model  to  every 
one.  An<j[  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmness 
in  death  inspire  the  t)elief  thai  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

2L  Cowperj  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  qf  Br.  Cow- 
per,  chnplairi  U)  George  11^  and  rector  of  Berkliampstcadj  Herts,  He 
was  ill  his  eighteojith  year,  when  lie  kft  Westminster  school,  and  as 
he  waes  destined  for  the  Jaw,  lie  entered  at  the  Inner  Teniple,  and  lU 
the  age  of  thirty-onCj  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  live  house  of  lord* 
But  weakneasu  of  nerves,  and  tne  moat  distressing  diffidence^  unfitted 
him  for  public  employment  of  at^y  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  r^ 
llgiou^  melancholy,  whk-h  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  de* 
peration^  he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  provjdi'nlially  savei 
from  so  ttwful  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  length  the  eheermg 
and  sereae  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  autlior,  not  until  he  \v:is 
fifty  years  of  age.  Uis  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  IHWJ^ 
and  in  1785^  ]m  aecond  volumes  which  raised  toward 3  him  the  gen^ 
ral  voice  of  apprDhation.  He  alterwards  executed  a  valuable  tran% 
lation  of  Hcjcner*a  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

Aboiil  ihii  time,  (17H7,)  a  simUarily  of  literary  undertakiugf 
brought  Cowper  and  Hayley  the  poet,  into  an  iotercourae  of  frien^j 
i|U|H  which  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayley  has  conv 
memo  rated  the  genius  and  virtueB  uf  his  friend,  in  an  interefltlng  anA 


kkT  Cowpefs  le^tei^  are<ieinbo|iiie4,  whicl^  Ipgetfaerwithlt  voluo»e  or 
^wo,  sMioe  p^b^ahed,  plaoe  hii|i  «|:  the  heiMl  oC  ^^qgliali^  eputAlury 
writing.  la  1794^  ^  kkig,  pia  beeame  the  fl(^e|>^i9ll  ^f  an  ealighi- 
cn«i  natKMv  hooour^y  bestowed  opcm  the  poet^  a|  peoMoa  of  t&ee 
IwMbred  p<Mmd9  per  anniiiiL  But  the  bountv  ean^  io^  late  to  he 
j^udi  eujoyed^  Cowpcr  was  again  sunk  into  dejeetia^  and  religimis 
melancholy),  which  continue4y  with  ftw  intervals  of;  reason  apd  hope^ 
till  he  ceased  t^  bean  inhabitant  of  this  world*  He  died  at.thc^  age 
of  seventy. . 

The  Task,  is  Cbwoer's  most  celebrated  work,  and  abounds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind*  It  ^riubits  religion,  particulariy,  in  aiAOS( 
engaging  form. 

2^.  Klopstock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bomat^Quedlinburg, 
in  1724.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  his  Messiah,  which  he.published  in  1747.  His  yne  is  imuKHr* 
talized  chiefly  by  this  poem.  Thopgh  at  the  tiine  onts  publicatioik 
a  was  censured  by  8onie,,it  was  admiired  by  more,  and  Bodmer^  and 
tbe^wiss  4n/^neral,,  were  lend  in  its  praises*  Klopstock  was  in- 
vited into  th^ir  country,  whence  he  ^  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the.£Qost.  flattacing*  promises,  whien,  were  amfdy  fulfilled.  He  died 
in  i§63.  His  (un^ral  was  cooducteid  with  esctraordinary.pomp.  It 
was  attended  by.  ^  senate  of  Hamburgh,  w]iere,*at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  wfus^residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  body^ 
also  the  cl^gy^men  of  >^tera,  and  merchants,  bonouiW  his  remaiim 
by  their  preseiMse*  The  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  seventy^ 
six  coaches.  A^.Altona,  it  was  joinedby  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
^e  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  charact^ized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  iroag^,  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  he  is  frquently  obscure  and 
turgid.  Besides  the,  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies, 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  and  David. 

28,  Heyne  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  in  Silesta,  1729,  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Hhetoric,  at  Goto 
tingien^  where  also  he  bapame  secretai^  to  the  society  of  Sciences* 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the.librarv  at  Gottingen,  wfiich  made  150 
folio  voluni^  King  G^rge  HI,  placed  his  three  younger  soniiunn 
der  his  care,  i^hd  they  ail  freatefl  him  with  the  greater  respect. 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  is  just- 
ly cele^ted,  ana  his  critical  skill,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learped  worlds  He  is  the  lirst  of  jl^is.dass.  From  pove4y  «iui  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfortand/ame,  and  he  is  an  encourasing  inr, 
sMknce  of  t^  irewards  which,  often  attend  diligent  and  well-direpte^ 
mental  eflfo^  . -^   ,       ,      .     .  .,  -  . 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Necker,)  a  baroness,  was  tha^ 
daughti^.of  the  celebrated  M*  ^M^er,.ai>d.  bom  at  Paris,  I766L  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  es^ly  difi]dayed  extraordinary  ta-^ 
lents.  Her  vnclerstanding  was  of  a  masculine  character*  Peiiiaps  hq 
femaleof  axu:|ent  or  moder^  tunes,has equalled  her  i^  native  streagtb 
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iDf  llif^kct:  «iSt)€fdUiy  a^  nifttilfeitM  in  m  ^^g&iit  ttnAptiCifoikld  plil- 
1o90|>hy.  In  176^  dhe  married '  baroh  de  Stad,  a  Sweden  by  whom 
•he  iwd  tour  ^hUdren,  two  of  whdmonly  ^fvived  fccT.  Stieliegan 
her  Mlerary  career,  1T69)  M  Letters  oii  flie  Wrhings  and  Character 
^  Roaftseau,  and  soonafte/rwards  took  an  active  p^  in  the  Freneh 
ltiev61i!iMon.  At  Paris,  she  engeLged  in  p<diticM  hitristies,  to  whidi 
she  had  a  great  propensity,  'nic^  consequence'^ was,  thiit  she  ofiend- 
^  BtKHiaptiurte,  who  hc^shed  h^r  from'  the  ccipitaL  From  this,  she 
went  tb*  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  vviited  Sngiand.  She 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highljr  finished  productions,  among 
which  may  be  particftilarly  noticS,  her  Cor^ne,'or  Italy^,  a  novel^ 
endiier  book  on  The  Ihfluence  of  Literature  iipon  Sbciety.  I^e 
seems  to  have  been  a  rotary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

26.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  bom  it  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.  He  vrts  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  sid^  <rf 
the  iUnstriobii|p:dwarda  His  great  capacity  was 'early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiar^  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
cepts and  ^cample,  ibr  the  moral  arid  intdlectual  qualities  with 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
tiie  bachdor's  degree  at  Yale  Coi«*gfe,  arid  two  ye^  aftefwav^,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  instituH^i:  In  the  t^toi^ip  he  continu- 
ed six  yeare,  aftej  "^rhich  he  wiBis  variously  emj^yed  for  several 
years,  residing  for  the  niost  part  of  tiie  time  in  hi^'  niktive  place.  In 
1788,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  parn^i  of 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fki^field,  CJori.  Here  he  continued  twelve 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  to  elpqueni  preacher,  and 
faithful  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teadier  of  youth,  (fot  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  busfnes^)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  and  supCTintended  in 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  puWished  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  his  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  hi  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  ITG^,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  m  1817;  Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  fioufished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  department 
was  improved'^  the  standard  6f  Ijterary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised  f  ei^tensive  religious  reformations  took  pliu%;«rid  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  hi»  deatib,  had  inicrpased  nearly 
three-fold, 

'  His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  most 
severe  disea:se,  took  place  befdre  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic' of  letters  and  to 
tihe  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  otie  of  the  great* 
est,  best,  and  most  useful,  men  that  have  adorned  the  amials  of  this 
country.    ; 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Tlieology, 
have  been  published  in  ^e  octavo  voltimes,  arid  have  passed  throi^ 
Several  large  emtiona,  both  hi  the  United  States  and  Gieat  Britain. 
No  American  work,  it  isb^eved,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  the 
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latter  eomitry,  than  tbia  His  TraTete  also^  hsTo  been  extenurely 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26L  Buonaparte  iNapQbon]^^  was  a  pptiyei^  Corsica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1769.  .  Mfe.^oation!waarbUedl^^indk^  though  the 
wonderM  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  hun  to  appear  with  ^i^an- 
lB9^]:)i)affiiM^  every  sul>j^wi^  ,The 

times  WrWhicli^he  enterjB^  on  the  *9ti^e  of  action,  tf^'  big  :with 
events,  ahti  aflfofded  ilnl  tarcoccaadns  fbrthedisjfej^  of  his  talents, 
and  f6r  the^gititiflcation  t>f  itiai  thorclinftte  -aiAttiCion  iHiidi  i^  so 
a^tal'  U^  hinU  The  revblution  kl/JPhm^i  ttttS  tttgiiming:  to  bear 
do^  bH  the  land  inados^  #qir9ie9:?9es,>^{^Bi|9iii^p«rte  embraced 
Uie  t^ppp^tonHs^  pf  p^ing  Jus  part^e^  thfit  .vn|^es|ngtl|e^ti;|i/  By 
a  Qjasterly  'ma9ageoienL  and  by  a  scbies  pf  3iio9e3ses,  he  foa^  in  tlie 
mmtaryprofei^ion^'fillmi^bladed  at  the  h^d  of  it,  atkd  iiii'he 
eventually  placed'  hftnisielr  at'  tM  hetii,  hot  oWV  erf  FWnJe^  bat  of 
idfflQsi^yithe  n^ti«)i;te9f  o^^fiitetM  fiut(4)e./JFr#i»itiie  Inkie  tie 
was  appointed  to  the  command  tf  t^^iniT'^f '|tal]^Hn>t796t*to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  serie&jof  &illiant  suooesees  and  victcmea^ 
dictating  peace  to  one  nation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  lik^^^  t^  \fe  r^ali»^  From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  tnree'  important  yiofmes,  he  met  in  eene- 
lal  with  s^  reverses ;  but  it  was  not  until,  nearly  the  whd,e  of 
Biirope  was  allied  against  hii^,  t&M  he  wW'ihljsKedJ  TwiC6  he 
•bdieated  the  throne  i  in  th^dbnuir  insta^oa^^jbt^mgftheeove^ 
<etgBty  of  the  island  o£rii^:whittter  l^^re|i^i^;1^  a  time,  cm]^ 
{gain  to  seize  an  his  dominion.:  in  the  latter;  iji^tance,  after,  his  de? 
feat  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  feeing  to  a  Briti^  ieet  with  a  view 
to  protectioi^.  He  was,  however,  exiled  io  ISt.  Hdeha^and  corttlfmed 
fliele,  gtmi^ed'by  kbody  ^f  britii^  troops;  till  his  WMh,  whim  oc- 
curred oo  the  6th  May/ 1821$  having  faeeixkqH  inicoi^iiemQBtbe^ 

lw«n  five  and  (^:yean?,  n       /       -^       ■.  ■  [Ui.   :    i  ^ 

,  .Supnaparte  Y\^  x/Bf^v^^  9^d  y^iVi  continue  to  receive  1%e  applauseil 
or  execrations  of  mankinc|,  acco^iii^  As  thjfey  View  his  mighty 
achi^emi^ntfi;  obhiiecfed  vHth  the  ^66d  whicb  hleb  Ihcidently  ^own 
out  of  them,  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produced,  imd 
v^eh the  atit^oir  did  nel^eaie to  avert ^iiifhdworlQ^    -    -   u 
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L 


r.  Si^x^:  i,.  A  p€^u}i^  W^^J??  of.  policy  pr^vatfed  among  aO 
die  nfttionci  of  Euiope^  at  «iit«arlyfperiQd.!r  Singular  a«  ik 
ifeem^^^ti^  iiffr^t^*fh)ih  the  iestaMbhmm  of  the  presenf 
times,  i£  w^  the  |?^iiiital  sbite  of  soeSct^J^,  amoii^  the  antiestom 
Oif  modern  $luiope»i   This  was  ih^  Feudal  Syptena, 

Thft  .F^miQl;S^ykea)^;.i]^^  that  tenure  on  wl^ich  (be 
owiiem^  of  ilandi^hiM  ilheif  poieeaskitt^vvE^  anoobMg»tioo  to 
piform  nrulitary  service,  whenever  reqtiked  %^thfe  ehief  ttf 
wiit^m,  they  oW^^atiegi^n^  ,|  Sac!h  ■  ishs'  liattirej'jtis  origin 
andhi^rti^  :ijts  p|ri«tq[^  M^d  its  efiepts  willbie,  sQpn,!ppi^l^ 

out  {■;•:-)*  '>'I<,      /     ^  ■'"'•     /  •  .'/    ''■.]•      f.      ■       ..   :      :   ■  .•     '..,      •      .  .J, 

§  It  was  oi^'tiM'  Mkmix^  *P^**)'  tait  ibe  feudai  policyiiwas.^* 
ranged :— every  freeman  or  soidi^,  upon  receiving  an  allotment  of 
conquered  lands^  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  apiainst  the  com- 
mon enemy,  whenever  his  leader  i^ould  call  upon  him  for  this  pur* 
pose.  This  military  service  was  the  conditiqii  upon  which  evary 
one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  land& 
It  was  not  at  first  considered  either  a  degradation  or  liardship.  Tb? 
i&me  service  whioh  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord 
to  his  icing.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  the  conquered 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of 
followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
to  assist  him  in  his  expeditions.  This  service  mras  due  to  the  kingt 
but  when  obedience  was  refused,  it  could  be  enforced,  not  by  civil 
ngttlatuNUL  but  <Mily  by  war     Under  such  a  system,  the  noUes  or 
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Iwroi^  enjoyed  a  suborcUnate  flovereignty)  in  their  o^  dorainl(»is ; 
^hDe  their  vassals  or  dependant^  were  m  complete  subjection  to 
Aeir  will- 

2.  The  ongin  of  this  m&litutioDiies  in  a  remote  antiquity 
Swne  writers  have  tittribii*«d  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franb, 
who,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul^  are  suppbsed  to  have  divi- 
ded their  lands  among  then:  fdlov^rs,  on  the  condition  ol 
military  service.  But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  sourcft 
It  is  consonant  with  the  tlsages  of  edl  warlike,  barbarous  na^ 
tions,  among  whom  we  remark  a  strict  subordmation  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  to  their  chief  or  leader.  This  subordit 
natbn  afibrds  the  clue  to  the  general  policy,  and  so  far  as  the 
history  of  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Julius  Ceesar 
noticed  it  among  the  O^uhsb  nations,  before  the^hristian  era. 

§  With  the  Gauls,  this  i^bord&Mtion  was  pecnliarly  strong,  and 
subsisted  not  only  between  the  sddiersand  their  commander,  but 
between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the.  canton  or  province 
to  which  they  belonged.  ,         '      , 

When  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  6f  all  taxation, 
imd  subject  to  no  other  buidten,'  thail  thAt  of  military  service,  requi- 
red by  his  cAiief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  n^^b^  of,  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send, 
op  the  day  appointed  for  a  genial  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief 
pf  the  province. 

This  relation  between  sddiers  and  tbrir  commander,  sub^ 
sisted  among  the  Fra;nks,  as  well  ias  among  the  Oauls.  '  It 
subsisted  among  the  Romans  eiso)  who,  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests, 
were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers. 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  it  was  customary  to  as-* 
sign  a  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service. 
These  gifts  "were  named  benftcia  or  fiefs. 

§  Wiiea  the  Franks  (^erran .  Gaul,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 
(bund  ui  the  hands  of  the  Romans^  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 
was  found  so  held  by  the  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to 
the  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  their 
new  conquests,  each  man  being  bo^d  to  service,  on  receiving  hiif 
ihareof  the  land. 

-  The  fiefe  were  at  first  revocable  by  .the  sovereign,  and  reverted  to 
him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  But  the  possession  of  fiefs,  under 
Uie  in^iecile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtained  uidepen4ency 
and  security  of  property.  . 

It  was  a  consequence  of  a  fief  becoming  hereditary,  that  it  should 
ttj  cap^le  »f  being  giveafm  ii|  portiomvand  that  tfe.  vafs^  hiyPr 
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self,  holding  his  lands  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  tenure  of  mititarjr 
service,  should  be  able  to  create  a  train  of  inferidr  vassals,  by  giving 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  fol* 
lowing  his  standard  in  battl^  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
iod  paying,  as  a  symbol  of  tneir  subjection,  a  smaU  annual  present 

i  3.  The  prindj[de  of  policy  upon  ivbich  this  singular  estab* 
tbhmeilt  was  founded,  was  self-protection.  The  new  settien 
m  a  country,'  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  expelled  from 
Uieir  possessions,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fresh 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evib,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
ccMne  unaliemtble  property. 

The  eflecfl,  therefiwe,  of  the.  feudal  system,  demand  some 
notice  in  this  place.  It  was  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  gov^nment,  and  the  obligaticm  oi 
jgener'dl  taws,  wete  extremely  weak,  that  the  superior  or  over- 
lord, should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,in  their  hands,  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  Tiiey  moreover  exercised  the  pri vil^e  of 
coining  money,  and  carried  on  wars  against  their  private 
enemies.  So  situated,  they  disdained  to  consider  themselves 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
broken  into  as  niai^  separate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  nobles  [  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
merable. 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
by  the  feuds  of  the  barons,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  ol 
dustles  and  places  of  strength,  were  erected  for  the  security  of  des- 
potic ehieftdns,  against  domestic  invasions. 

In  the  reign  of  Ste|>hen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  system  wai 
at  its  height,  not  less  than  one  mousand  castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  in  the  southem  part  of  the  Island.  Fri- 
tate  retediatibn  and  vevenge  were  the  only  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftains.  The  edicts  of  kin^  and  magistrates  wertf 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  he^  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redress 
oMy  by  h^  iBword.  The  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  i^ves,  and  though 
not  chained  by  the  leg,  as  was  the  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans^ yet  they  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  ISce  cat- 
de.  and  the  implements  of  hu^andry.  They  wete  styled  serfs  or 
villeins,  a  name  implying  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  neither  llie  innocent  could  be  protected,  nor 
f^  guilty  punibh<ed,  by  the  regal  atMievity.  *  A  |enaraJanarebypr» 
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filled;  the  feetogft  cf  ihe  people  became  familiarized  to  violenee 
and  blood,  to  despotism  and  injustice ;  intdlectual  and  moral  \is^ 
provement  was  suspended,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished,  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  obiK$ured,  and  only  the  stern  and  rounj^ 
Tirtiies  were  nourished.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  so  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  mtervened 
from  the  seventh  lo  the  dev^ith  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  systeok 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelAh  century,  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  govenmenty  laws  and  manners,  exerts 
ed  a  degree  of  influence  on  the  mis^  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  effect,  ahd  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soflen  their  ferocity.  Per- 
haps no  one  cause  was  niore' efficacious,  than  the  establisbment  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  enme,  wielded  by 
kmgs,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduc^  them  to  inrder 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  of 
Prance,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  foroes  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for. their 
regular  payment  l^e  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as.  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  time  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.,  of  England. 

Chivalry. 

Sect.  1.  Nature^  Origin^  and  First  Appearance.--^ 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institutton  conimon  to  Ea- 
rope,  during  the  middle  ages,  having  piincipaUy  for  its  ob- 
ject, the  correction  of  those  evils  theX  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  society  which  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at, 
that  time  pre^^ed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  con* 
aected  with  the%norance  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  reii-: 
dered  some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  could  not  be  found.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  chival-^ 
ry  was  coexistent  with  feudalism.  It  was  des^ned  as  a  cot" 
rective  of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  ticentiousQeas.  It 
wught  to  support  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed^  to  re- 
Blrain  the  kwless,  to  refine  the  rude,  td  avenge  wrongs,  iAnd. 
especially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of ; 
the  female  sex^.  In  i^  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honouTj 
courtesy,  love,  and  religion.  -„,..:Gbogle 


i  In  the  k)ii^  df  the  term  chttii]t%  Or  kmi^hfiu)od,  reflmnce  was 
had  to  the  nature  of  its  dutie^  whidi  were  performed  on  horsebacL 
Hence,  the  langua^  which  were  formed  on  a  Latin  basis,  deriTed 
their  phrases  descriptive  of  military  duties  on  horseback,  from  cabal' 
Ins,  a  horse;  cabillarius,  a  horseman;  and  cabtllare,  to  r)de-*4h0 
letter  b,  bemg  pronounced  like  v^  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  aS 
languages  of  Teutohic  origin,  the  same  circun^taiioe  was  expressed 
by  woi^  literally  signifying  service.  The  German  knight,  me  Sax- 
on cniht,  are^nonymous  with  the  French  cavaliar,  the  Italian  ca- 
valiere,  Ac.    The  word,  rider,  alao  designated  the  same  person. 

Chivabry  was,  in  ma»y  respeets,ia  beautiful  and  beneficial  form  ol 
manners,  though  in  oth»^  it  was  highly  objectioi^Jile,  as  will  ap^ 
pear  in  the  sequel  We  must  not^  however,  confound  the  ^ctravar 
gimt  knight-errantry  of  the  old  romuices,  or  even  the  natural  chi- 
valry common  to  mo^  nations,  with  the  gallant  and  Christian  chi> 
vahy  of  Europ^  which  ccmstituted  a  military  barrier  against  op[»re»- 
sion.  That  was,  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sought. 
to  make  travelling  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  and 
liberal,  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itself  em- 
I^oyed  violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  feudal  system  arose ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary light,  we  find  it  a  part  of  the  earliest  condition  of  most 
oif  the  European  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  an- 
cient charact^  of  Europe,  ancl  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con- 
sistency which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prac- 
tices common  among  the  ea^Iy  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  assembly 
ei^  the  nations  iassocdaiing  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  <tf » s^r^ice  when  aSection  and 
duty  conmianded  tbam.  - 

Th^  exact  time  when  these  dements  were  framed  into 
that  system  of  thought  and  acti^Miy  which  we  caU  chivahy, 
it  is  impossible  toitell.  Knighthood  was  certiainly  a  distinc-' 
tion  of  society  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Btit  it  wantf 
ed  rel^ion.  Wlien  it  began  to  be  marked  by  religious  Htes. 
it  formed  a  regular  institution.  Its  union  with  region,  took 
phee^somewhere  between  the  liinth  arid  eleventh  centuries. 
IlB  chftta^eir  Was  ifsused  and  perfected  by  ^e  imisadea 

f  Religious  rites  were  not  used  in' the  days  of  Charlemagne,  for  ht 
ght  4ie  milita^  sword  oi^his  son,  Louis  me  Good,  according  V>  the 
rude  principles  of  anciept  Germanic  chivalry ;  and,  a  century  after- 
wards, we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Eld^t;  clo*hing  Athel- 
sUfli,  In  a  soldier^is  dress  of  scariet,  and  fastening  aremvi  hnnf  a  gir^ 
die,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  in  whidi  a  Saxon  sword,  in  a 


fbesO^  ^f  f oMi  w»s  im&fp^  Jp  the  eentor}.  follQ^frii^v  howt^er. 
aiirin^  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesaor,  ^e  meet  with  the  story 
of  Hereward,'  a  vety  n6ble  Ahglo-Saxon  youth.  bein§  knighted  by 
the  aWwt  of  Peterborough.  He  made  66nfession  of  his  sins;  arid 
after  he  had  rdceite<jl«b«>tutkni,  he  earnestly  (irayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight  ■,    . 

Knighthood  wa9  always^  and  essentially,  a  |>em>]|sd  distinction, 
and  in  this  respect,  dii^Eeren^  from  nobility.  The  nobility  Of  Euiropei 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  9Xid  althougji-ori- 
ginaily  they  held  their  digmties  only  for  life,  yet  Uieir  thM  ^on:  be- 
came hereditary.  ,  ;  : 
Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  years  old ' 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  bdfore  the  bishop  of  his  diocese^,  to  defend  the 
oppi«88cd,  &c.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Coihicil  of  Clermontj  in 
tbeelefve«th  ceoturyj  thus  giving  a  ppblic  and  saowd;  saaotion  Ikx 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  hobilil|f,  othjer^  i^ig^ 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  mieritbrious  valour. 

Almost  the  wh^le  of  Europe  was  sheeted  with  the  chiyai- 
ric  spirit.  It  floiuished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Geimany,  €».nd  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  prine**^ 
pk  of  ootion^  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  Engl&nd^  at' 
length,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

2.  Degrees  of  Cftivalry.' — There  were  three  degrees  in. 
the  chivahyof  Europe: — knights  bannarets^  kiiights^  and 
esquires.  • 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire,* 
and  knight,  before  h6  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban-, 
narets.  That  high  dignity  could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  ha^  served  for.  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  eonsiderable  retinue  of  n«en-* 
at  arms,  and  other  eddieWi  '         ' 

{The  privileges  of:  k  knight  hatiAaaret,.  were  eottsid«|rtf51e.  He  did- 
not  fight  tmder  th^  stmidard  of  any  barony  buli  he  t^rmied  hlsisol^l 
dier» under  his  own.  The. b«rdn  and  ba,niiaret,  as  soldiers^  \^^e  of , 
equal  authority.  '  ,  ', 

The  Second  and  mpstntiriierpus  class  of  chivafric  herpes,  ^ 
oonsipted  of  kniglits.  A  general  qualification  for  knighthood,, 
was  noble  or  gentle  birth,  which,  in  its  wkie^  ^gnification,- 
expressed  a  stat^of  indepeikdence.   . 

§  There  w^s  no  fixed  amount  of  estate  necessary  for  knighthood,  i 
ft  was,  however,  a  costly  dignity,  and  many  were  ob^gedto  {oregQr 
•t,  on  account  6(  its  Expenses.  ,       • 

Though  it  wa^  often  bestoWed  as  an  ornament  of  custorh  on  the' 
nobility  anig(Bntry?of>fa)  state,  it  never  altogether  lost  Its  oh^^'wHiw  of 
bDiiig  a  raward  of  tnesit;  Men^kt^anns,  and  other  soldien^  wehvi^ 
ewit<dito.thecl^«o£kTii^t8.*  ^  /:     ;^        y        ^ 
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Hie  last  bltt^  ^rddvuby;  dje  squirebood,  was  icoiteposierf 
<rf  a  body  of  efficient  soldiiers,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  knight, 
and  superior  to  the  men-at-arms. ;  Many  pi  them,  oi^  various 
accoimts,  remained  in  this  staticoi^.during  .all  their  militaiy 
career. 

$  It  was  a  maxim  indiivtifry,  that  a  mah  Had  better  bie  a  good 
esqiiire,  flian  a  bad  knight  Military  honours  could  be  reached  by 
tiie  squirehood,  as  wdl  as^  the  knighthood  of  a  country. 

3.  Eikitatkni  tf  a  Knight.  The  education  of  a  knight 
in  the  fami(y  oif  a  feudal  Ipyd^  gen^i^ally  commenced  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years^  The  plajce  of  education  was 
aometimea  a<  school  appointed  by  the  noUes  of  the  country, 
bat  most  frequently  the  nobleman's  own  castle,  or  that  of 
some  brother  lobleman,  served. 

j/Jflie  duties  of  the  boy,  for  th.e.  first  seven  years  of  his  service, 
were  cliiefly  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beamy  of  obedi- 
etttey  behig  made  to  feel  h  a  privilege' to 'iitteild  the  lord  and  his 
lady  in<  the  halV  and  follow  them  in  Ihetr  ej^ereises  of  war  and  pas- 
ttmei  The  jtiteUedUEU)  and:moBal  education  of  the  boy  was  given 
by  the  ladies  of  /the  court, 

Trora  the  lips,  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  his 
Catechism  ahd  ,the  art  of  lovfe.  He  Was  directed  to  regard  some  one 
lady  (^  ^e  court  as  the  type  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  heart; 
she  was  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  w^  duti- 
fuLfaiihful,  and  courteous. 

The  ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,.wer^  ^trangcdy  com- 
bined in  chivalry.  Surrounded  by  noble  female^  and  valorous 
cavaliers,  the  first  impressions  of  the  future  knigtt  wer^  on  these 
subjects;  and  he  v(^0  taught  to  regard <^ivahry  atfd  its  honcmrs,  as 
the  modt  noble  object  of  ambitioiv 

The  military  exercises  of  the  youth  were  not  tnany ;  and 
th^tWere  impoitant  <MQfy  aa  ihey  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
hialife.  During  tlte  first  seven  yeak^,  he  was  called  a  valel 
damc^eao,  or  a  page— *-ih  the  6H  English  ballads  ..a  child. 

i  Eluring  thisperiod, he  was  taught  to,lc^p  oyer  trencher  to  launch 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustain  tbe  sni^d,  in  His  walk  tp  imitate^ 
file  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  iii  mock  bat^e  to  fight  against' 
staked  or  his  youthful  compiinions;         ' 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  thie  titte  iot  arm%^r,  or 
esqciire ;  and  though  he  was  tlxen  aulhoHzed  to  carry  arms,, 
y^  hW  personal  domestic  service  continued  for  some  time. 
IJj^  ejdqcj^tipfl  ^as  not  coj^^letec^,  till  tlie  pgf;  ,<rf  twentyrope. 

k{  The  .esquiye  jurepamd  the  r^Bction^hi  the  n^oniini  ;  and  at 
dmerjh^aaweQastJb/epagesySttfindediBt  the  table,  andpneaefttod 
to  the  lord  and  his  guests  the  water  used  fior  WaahiBfl^  Thaknifltt 
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mA  the'fiqiuie  ncf^  sat  before  Umq  ^ame^taU^;  nOt^vc^n  iq  th«  ^ase 
of  father  and  soa^rngp  strict  wad  the.prmpiple  of  chivalric  i^ubordina- 
tjon.  llie  squires  often  made  the  beds  pf  their  lord^.  Each  one 
bad  his  respective  duties--one  wto  the  squill  of  the  chan^ber,  or 
tke  chamberlain,  and  another  the  carrying  sqoire.  But  their  many 
duties  eanapt  here  be  de9€aribed>/  ^paider^rmtiie;  following  stanza, 
l)eauu£ul]y  paints  the  dooiesti^  aquire  idisdiarging  some  of  hi« 
duties.  , ;.  .'-•  .;{..  :■-.,;::■■•.  ..  ••    ^ 

"  There  fairiy  them  receives  -a  gentle  squire, 

Of  vaM  ^xsiaiAHot  and  mve  courtesy  • 

Right  cleanly  d^id  in  comely  sad  attire  ; 

In  word  ^nd  deed  that  showed  great  modesty^ 
'  And  kneW  his  gtiod  to  iedl  of  each  degree, 
.  *:  Hight  revQfinoe.    He  tbem  tvith  i^ieecbiBS  meel 

Does  faire  entreat,  np  iconrting  nicety, 

But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unrained  sweet, 
•As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet." 

In  the  life  of  a  squire,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exercises, 
vere  commingled.  Chaucer  delightfully  pairits  the  softer  employ- 
ment •  J 

-"  Sin^nff  he  was  or  ^oy  tijig  all  the  day, .   .      r         * 

He  was  as  fresh  as  i^'  the  month  of  May, 

He  Qouid  songs  mak^,  And  well  en^te, 

Just  an^  eke^ance^  ai^l  w^  pourtriue.and  wiit^-;    .  • 

So  bote  he  k>ved,  that  by  nighterdaleT  , 

He  slept  Ho  morfe  than  doth"  the  nigtitingale." 

He  practised  every^  inodo  by  which  slreogth  and  activity  could 
he  given  to  the  body.  Up  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold,  in  their  extrtmes,  and  to  plunge  ull  covered  with  dust  into 
the  running:  stream.  He  accustomed  himself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axcj  and  to  wear  armour.  But 
no  exercise  >yas  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  ilie, 
tniie  knightj  it  could  be  said, 

"Welcouldhe«itQn.hfH(9eiliidftirnde,»  M  > 

4.  frtcmguration  of '  a  Knight  rftice  fiiH  dignity  of 
•ktiighthood,  was  seldom  corrfferr^  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremdttfesdf  hiauguration  were  eb- 
fenmfi.  The  preparation  coffieiiSted  ki  prayer^  confession,  and^ 
festing^ — vfdA  ac<x)mpafiit^ '  l^ 'dothing  nim  with  a  white* 
dress,  which  waid  ooni^dered'  ^inbdlical  of  the  purity  of  his' 
new  character ;  and  by  throwing  tJVer  him  'a  ted  garmeht, 
which  was  to  ibark  his  rbdolation  to  shed  his'  blood  in  the 
oao^  of  heaveA.  '  These  and  idithet  rited  were  a  nee^asary* 
prdttniiiaty.  ' 

.';     ■»  .'      ,     ,  ,'  tl-'  .'  ■  ••:  /'i    .■••:      -■.!••!  ■       •         .      •:     .      , 

.'*N]ght-timQ»   :    ':.'  •     ..    )•  '   iJ'J.    U'>'-      ■'  •... 
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A  ifcuiich,  or  hlill  of  a  fcastlei  was  mimHHf  &i^  place  of 
inauguration.  Tli^  candidate  first  of^red  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  blesseiil  it.  Before  ii  was  returaed  to  hixuy  he  took 
his  oatb9  of  chivalry.  . 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  chQrch,  to  attack  the  wicked, 
to  respect  the  plries^ood,  to  protect  wdmen  aitfd  the  poor,  to  pre- 
serve the  country  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  blood,  even  to  ih^ 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  asseihbly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  bis  only  object  is  to 
maintain  reUgicni  and  chivalry,  was  now  invested  with  all 
tlie  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  Th^  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the^  various 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  Thie  armour  varied  a^  different  periods  and  in  diiferent  countriea^ 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  al- 
ways put  on  first,  and  the  sword  was  belted  on  last 

The  coficluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  .blow  given  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  ftxjm  the  part  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  then  pro- 
claimed him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

^  The  ceremonies  of  inaiigurathin,  which  liave  bheri  concisely  des- 
cribed, were  gone  through  wheji  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  hiit  they  oflen  gave  place  to  the 
power  of  rank,  and  tl^e  necessity  of  circiim?t-mc^.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  th^  labodons  offices  of  pagp  iiiul  squire.  Men  who 
t^re  distiti'guished  sdldJn  s  were  oft  en  adopted  intb.  chivalry  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  Sense  6f  their  new 
honours  would  inspiiietiieirihigbest^allaaitry.' 

..  5.  f^tnpm^t^ya  knigMf  \  The^.hQi»eior.the..<Avalier 
was  bi^  peculiar;  pridj^jjap^^kill  in  the  nianagenlent  of  the 
animal  was  a  distinption  ^eemj^  WOf.thy  of  every.  eSbrt.  The 
Ifnight  .bore  aboiit.  with  bi93r^<  variety  of  the  instruments  oi 
daatt^.  His  chief  oiffeni^ye  weapon  wa^htlie  lance.  His  other 
offensive  weapons  iwer^ja^wordj  {a  fayoprite  w^pon,)  dag- 
ger, battle-^e,  ancl.im^c^.  His:4efensifve  armour  was  also 
various.  He  ha4  bis  shield,  >h^inet,vvitti  itp^yisor  and  b^ver, 
and  body  harness  ma^deof  pjat|58.,pf  .st^li,  to.iwhich  different 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  olfitbeMy 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  the 
heels,  constituted  the  dresacf:  the  knight. 
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Some  of  tiie  defeiuRV®  ajtoofiir  -  was  so  coiistnicted,  that  it  eoidd 
be  rolled  up,  and  canrkdby  the  squira  on  horseback.  It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cnmbersoiDe  to  be  worn  for  « long  time  together, 
Uumgh  the  knights  were  often  subjected  to  that  inoonvenienco* 
When  they  were  ^completely  armed,  no  weapon  oonld  teach  the  bo- 
dy. It  was  not  often'^at  a  knight  could  be  killed,  except  by  being 
imhorsed.  In  that  event,  a  thin  dagger,  whidi  was  worn  by  each 
assailant,  was  employed.  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cutting  through  that 
solid  front  of  iron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
in  which  dejath  could  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 
thrusting  a. lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor. ,  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.,  ,  He  might,  however, 
be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting.  In  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  f^ge.  His  he^d,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  eithec 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  was  e)ad  in  complete  steel 

6.  TTie  Chivalric  Character.-^n  the  character  of  a  true. 
koight,  we^e  combined  many  virtues  and  noble  iendowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  Com- 
yanionship  in  Arms^  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.  His  valour  was 
connected  ¥rith  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  bigheel  de- 
gree, conspicuous.  In  chivabric  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  ill  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was. 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  churoh,  ha 
was  intolerant,  and  taward»  infidels  and  her^ic»  he  ceased  to 
^bibit  his  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  <>f  honour  was 
fceen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discipline 
and  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.  EQs  devotions  were  frequent  Religion  entered 
into  all  the  observances  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  only  the  religion 
of  the  times-^a  form  rathdr  than  spirit— ^too  cortupl  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  The  knight,  finally,  was  characterized  by  a  very  re- 
markable fidelity  to  oWigations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courtesy. 

{  CompamotMBhip  in  arms,  was  the  strongest  tie  in  ^^vahry : 

**  Froin  this  day  forward  ever  mo, 

Mother  fail,  ei&er  for  weal  «r  wo^  '^ ' 

To  help  cfher  a^  need, 

BrotheiL  be  now  tru^  to  me^  .    .      r^     w    T        f  ♦ 

iLndl^i^beastraeto^iee.  DigtizedbVV^OOgle    ' 
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Such  a  thk«t  for  renown  in  arms,  for  the  diaplay  of  Tallanoy,  bad 
a  kniglit,  that  he  would  sometimes  attempt  the  very  height  of  he- 
roism, and  engage  in  the  execution  c^  irapoasibilitiea.  it  was  this 
{Mission,  which  dictated  many  of  his  rows.  Oertain  young  kniffhts 
<rf  England,  during  the  French  wart  of  Edward  III.,  each  bound  up 
one  of  his  eyea  with  a  ailk  ribbon,  and  swore  bef<ENre  the  ladies  and 
the  peacoek,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  had  ao- 
com^hed  oertain  deeds  of  arms  in  Fiance. 

'  The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility  5 

"  And  of  his  poit,  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.* 

Every  hero,  B3  wellas  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himself  in  all 
things,  as  if  God  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in  the  divme  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praisins  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  blame,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  actions. 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
inferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  slaying  an  un- 
armed peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  class ;  and  even 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicating,  was  not  often 
despatched. 

StiU,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic.  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  mfidel,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  all  tiines,  to  "  thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  a  heretic  as  ^ar 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  con- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  conve- 
nience or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  still  he  was 
oompeUed  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictnessof  the  letter. 

Ki^hts  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle^  like 
every  other  blessing  of  modem  times,  had  its  origin  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
togetlier,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
<mer  whidi  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  spoken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curfously  marks  this  qw^ity  of 
ohivalric  manners.,  ,  The  wlTp  and  sister  of  Du  Gueselin,  were  once 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  bv  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation Was  excited  against  the  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  m  being  guilty  of  the  uncourteous  action 
of  surprising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  they  were  asleep. 

7.  Pvery  day  life  of  the  Knight. — The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  cirounv- 
8tai)jC^  of  chivakiQ  life,  even  those  of  a  peaceftil  naiure. 
Their  commoa  life  was  one  of  amusement  and  rereliy,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of 
peaoe,  in  the  diversions  of  falconry  and  €hes8-pla3ring,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  fe^^of  chividryi  in  read- 


log  romances,  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  almost 
whoDy  oil  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also,  at  each 
other's  pasties,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed. 

^The  minstiel's  k^,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  spoke  of  arms  and  amours— of  ihe  duties  send 
•ports  of  chivalry.  Every  baronial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwardi  chanted  in 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  iheir  entertainments^  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
couche^  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  M^ere  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions. 

8.  The  Chivcdrio  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivalry, 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  lady,  like 
the  knight,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  bec(Mne,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.  She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  the  first  duties  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was . 
that  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  On  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  tasks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt.  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
^e  earj  of  Warwick. 

'  Busy  they  (her  masters)  were  that  jnaiden  to  leer. 

And  tney  lered  her  of  astronomy  . 

Of  arrosmetric)(,  and  of  geometry ; 

Of  sophistry  she  was  also  witty, 

Of  rhetorick  and  of  other  clergy ; 

lioarhed  she  was  in  musick,  '       ' 

Of  iclerjjjy  was  her  none  Eke." 

In  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  lot  e, 
cert  to  religion,;  was  thb  niost  infSueiltlal  principle.  In  many  instan- 
ces, it  was  doubtless  the  most  influential.  The  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  Of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  passion,  reigned  in  his  heart,  with 
absolute  domihidn. 

Every  gallant  spirit  of  "  gentle*^  Gower's  days,  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward iBL,  said  of  his  mistress,  '  n        \ 
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«  What  Uupg  she  lAd  xne  do^  I  do^ 

And  wherti  she  bid  me  go^  I  go.**  ' 

Ohivaliic  love,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  impieties.  Kniglits 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  in' deface  of  the  ladles,  and  to  joust  in 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  each  knight 
maintamed  at  the  point  of  his  litmce,  that  his  mistress  surpassed  al] 
other  ladies  in  beautj. 

Chivalric  love,  bec^ime  a  foe  to  die  distictions  of  wealth  andranL 
and  many  a  knight,  wbose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess,  gained 
the  hand  of  high  born  beauty.  ■ 

In  chivalry  there  was  always  a  generous  consideration  foi 
Woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honorable  maxim,  that  it  was 
not  juat  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

§  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capituln- 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  he 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  effects  as 
they  themselves  could  transport.  The  gates  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  hus- 
baMor  a  father,  or  brother^  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safety 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Tournaments  and  Jousts.  Touinaments  and  jousts, 
were  hpth  the  offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivalry.  No 
.^n^usement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knights 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  princes, 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  miUtary  eacercises,  perfouned  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hurtlese  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  the 
courts  of  diflfei^nt  sovereigns,  by  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  prb- 
posed  to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  thenr 
knighthood,  ^ether  with  respected  dames  and  maidens,  were  iinri- 
ted  to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  graceful  array ;  for  though  tiiey  were  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  chi- 
valric character,  by  deeds  of  valour,  ^or  t^  they  overlooked  th6 
pride  of  station 

.  Npt  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  hiiVe  been  goSLtf  ol 
ho  unchivalrici  deportment.  He  must  never  have  biasphei]^  God, 
^or  off^ded.the  ladies  j  must,  never  have  been  false,  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  ^rother-in-arms  in  battle.  The  rules  of  tourneying,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knights,  particularly,  often 
concealed  their  names,  and  came  in  disguise. 

The  place  of  combat  was,  the  lists,  a  large  9pac^  syrro^)^ 
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ed  by  r^fpes  or  raQu^,  in  single  or  double  fows.  Sametiines 
there  was  a  wooden  division  i^  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  iiorses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  agamst  one 
another.  ,       . 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  jodges  of  tournaments ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight^  who  was  cal- 
led on  this  account,  the  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  d&a 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oA^ier  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  extoiined 
by  the  constable,  in  order  that  only  hurtless  ones  might  he  used. 
But,  notwithstanduig  this  regulation,  there  existed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  fieid.  The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, acclaimed  the  conqueror.  The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  chivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  seldom 
terminated  the  sport.  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
OTeifthrown,  aM  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies..  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
Tlie  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile  to  tournaments^  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fdl  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com- 
bat between  two  knights,  whb  were  generally  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
joust  to  the  utterance ;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

}  The  joust  was  not  so  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to  its  di£g;>lay ;  often  was  it  held 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
tournament  A  kqight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 
tide  about  the  li(9ts,.and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaUers,,  by 
their  valiancy,  and  for  the  k)ve  d  the  ladies,  U)  encounter  him 
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to  three  strokes  of  the  lance.  The  joust  Was  more  freqnent- 
ly  held  at  a  place  expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  spiecific&IIy  described. 

Jousts  possessed,  a  more  martial  character  than  tourna- 
ments. Such  usudly  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants, 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  fatal. 

§  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 
joiWits  were  the  elegant  pastknes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knight- 
hood had  its  triumph  0T«r  classical  institutions^  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  ware  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantmople.  In  the  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  they  had  reflected  and 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  ^  did  not  immediately  s^ 
feet  manners;  and  the  world  lojig  clung  with  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  shows  which  had  thrown 
Ught  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Teh  of  them  remain 
to  the  pr^nt  time.  Most  of  the.  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a.  chivalric  origin-  The  orders  of  chivalry  were  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  religious  and  military.  They 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Land, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  religious 
orders  were  those  of  the.  Teniplars,  St.  James^  Cala^trava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mercy,^^and  St.  Michael.  In  the  re* 
Hgious  orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  three  great 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity^^  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  religious.  Tliose 
of  the  Garter,  th  5  Golden  Fleece,  and  St.  Michael,  in  France, 
were  clearly  of  aMvalric  origin.  <  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast^^f  such  a  descent.  AU  these  institutions  had 
partici^lar  f ules  hy  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
they  varied  wijlh  the  spirit  of  the  timea.  They  need  not 
b^fe  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  prO' 
gress  of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourished,  or 
^detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  mdividuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
Work 'to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  th6  merits  and  effects  of 
Rivalry.'    -•''>•-  ' .  .     ^  '. 

11.  Merits  hnd  Effects  of  Chii^alryi  Chivalry  was,  in 
many  i^pedt^,  a  whimsical  irtdtitution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
pseriiold  -HI  whieb^  it  rose  and^  flourished,  and  seems  ta  have 
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fceen  needect  in  those  ages.  It  was  fyrobably  the  best  system 
that  could  have  been  adopted  to  aid  the  improyemept  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  wa^  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  uriderstood  and 
pract^ed,  were  inccN'porated  in  it;  and  much  of  tire  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  theory, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  bo  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  cliivalry,  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  prevailed. 

§  ***rhe  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry ;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  The  early  ages  o( 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth;  imagi^ 
nation  freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
\ision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never,  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connec- 
tion with  fsrticy  and  sentiment.  Ptudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  eheok>  noble  aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  toJimit  the  perfbmiBnce  of  them;  for  e^&y 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  bu^  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
ail  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  littie  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  idnd  and  beneficent  feelings  mto  the  bosom,  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  and  courtesy  of  behaviour.  It  culti- 
vated a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  ^y  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spr^lad  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankind  into  one 
kntad,  one  order  of  men.  The  ieatunes  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
inflneoQe.  If  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  welt  as  a  feelidg  and  a  love  in 
chivalry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woitiaii,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
procejeded  from  her  .mild  influenk^.  in  fme,  it  eorrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the. feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyi^ianQy,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding  these  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  other  effects  attended  it^  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  praise.  Still  we  are  willmg  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief,  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  be*^n 
more  condemn  id  than  lauded,  and  everyone  knows  the  •exquisite 
ridicule  whidi  hac^<been  thit^wn  uppn  it,  or  rather  uppn  its  extrava- 
gancies, by  the  inimitahle  a^thof  of  Don  Quixot^f    It  r^ulfed  ix^ 
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BOine  degree  in  looijeneesof  morals,  in  reroect  even  tQ  the  vokrcmam 
of  the  sexes;  the  purity  of  which  it  so  highly  professed  to  regwi 
itnd  defend.  Instances  of  gross  violence  and  injustice  in  the  con- 
duet  of  kni^ts,  too  oden  appeared;  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re- 
•eDtment  and  the  love  of  war.  WhMe  it  stript  war  of  many 
features  of  savi^ness  by  the  civilities  and  oourteaes  with  idiich  it 
surrounded  it,  it  at  ths  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  saisi- 
tive  spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  vnthout 
sedcing  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptNNiES^  its  gehersd  spirit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  indtvidnal  persoM,  it  is  doiiA^tless  too  true,  that 
recreant  knights  may  be  found,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  be  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz^  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  *  errant  knights  were  arrant 
knaves."  And  another  remarks,  that  ^  their  horses  gman  under  the 
burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses; 
not  with  swords,  but  with  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  but  with  spits.^ 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duration  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  a^ 
and  itwentoutwhenthaiage  wasb^inningtobebi^htened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearings,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  he  coeval  with 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  ^varfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  of 
letters  was  complete  and  gen^rsd,  and  the  refimnatioii  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
men. 

.    Romances. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivaky 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  R(»naiices.  These 
were  hooks  which  descrjbc  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry, 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  avidity,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  reading  of  the  peofde^  They  were  so 
ccdled,  from  the  language  m  which  they  were  nnktcn ;  Ro- 
nmmce,  a  mixture  of  the  iSallic  and  Latiti.  Thoy  first  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  the  Provencal  Troubadours,  a  sort  <A 
story  tellers  luod  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions,  k 
baa  been  observed,  appetyed  the  first  diafwnings  of  modern 
literature. 

$  The  inore  aacient  romances  did  not  record  contem  jwirary  events^ 
■ttce  fietioa  or  ej^sggeration  here  Wtnald  have  been  delected.    Theif 


6ubject9  were  an  ideal  diivalry.  They  depicted'  not  only ;  kniglitik 
setting  forth  to  reidreeB  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  magiciaus,  drft> 
gons  aod  giants,  invuloerable  men,  winged  horses,  enchanted  armouTi 
and  enehanted  castles  ^  adventures  which  nobody  could  reaily  b^ 
liere,  but  the  possibility  of  whidi,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  ana  so- 
perstirioaof^tin^es^  might  have  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others,  fl^  the  early  ronoan^ea,  the  fc^owiug  were  celebrii- 
ted,  viz)— Hhe  Seven  Champi(Mis  of  Chrislendom,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur, 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  From  these  sprupg  a 
progeny  no  less  wild  and  extra^agant^^ill  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  j^ 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution-  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri* 
ting.  Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astraea  of  Durfg. 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Cleiia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  and 
others,  which,  thougti  leaving  out  the  dragon^  and  necromancers^ 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Both  classes  of 
these  productions,  partook  p(  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
ejrtoBed  heroisttt,  generosity,  and  piety.  The  familiar  novel  of  mod- 
em ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "  composed  upon  the 
striking. subjects  of  gaU^iitryr  war,  .satire,  and  history,first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  tot 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjeets  of  imagina* 
tion.'.' ,  Much  of  the. popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  *roman* 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics,  of  ih^ai  were  the  exploit^,  both  in  ansia 
and  amours,  of  CbarlenpMgne.and  his  PaladUis.  In  En^and,  so  mn^ 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  lather  of  English  prinl^ 
ing;  couJUl  e^ortj  "  Read  the  noble  v(^umes  of  St^Graal.  of  Laun- 
celot, of  l^ercefwest,  of  (Jawayu,  of  Tristem,  of.  Galaod^  of  Pearoe^ 
val,  and  many  moi^. .  Then,  shall  you  see  oianhood,  eourtieay,  (aftd 
gentilness."  • 

PilgTtmoffea. 

The  pilgrinnag^  so  ecmmon  lo  the  people  of  Europe,  be- 
fot^  and  at  the  time  of  the  cn^sades,  Were  journeys  under- 
take^ to  some  hqly.  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  They  were  considered,  noeritorious,  acts,  a  re^ 
ligious  discipline  of  great  importance.  It  was  about  the  mid- 
dle Ages  of  the  chimb,  that  pilgrihiages  began  te  be  made, 
but  jlb^  rdputatioQiiwds  bluest  after  ^  ehd'of  the  ekventh 
oenttiry,  when  alitoost  every  one^  wds  inclined  to  viadt  pboes  cf 
devotion,;  not  excepting  kings  and  princes,  and  even  bishi»p6 
did  tiot  hesitate  to  ahs^t  thenaadves  fron)  their  churches,  oni 
the  same  account.     The  places  most,  visited,  were  Jerusalem^' 

Rome,  Tourp,  &A<1  C^^tof^^^Ub*  ' 

.{Jerusalem. as. the rar>|f  <tf ^Igrious was  lirthttinast  fiowms 
32* 
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Old  all  the  WBIB  of  the  crusades  weii^  doeaisicmeil  o»a^«^(mnt  of  thai 
fdaca  As  to  Compostella,  we  find  tb^t  In  1428,  abtindannes  of  If- 
oenses  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captains  of  Eng* 
)ish  ships,  for  carrying  ivambers  of  devout  persons  thkher,  to  the 
shrine  of  St  jMnes,  provided,  however,  that  those  pilgrims  should 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  thing  prej^icjal  t# 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them 
any  mord  gold  or  silver,  than  wlMit  woald  be  sufficient  for  their 
leasonable  expenses* 

Ii!i  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  established,  pil- 
grimages have  beeii  common.  In  England,  the  i^rine  of  St  Tho- 
mas-^-Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  hi  Scotland,  St 
Andrew's,  whtere,  as  tradition  informs  us,  >Va8  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  been  coniinuM,  even 
down  to  modem  times. 

Manners  md  Qharcxfer  of  tk^  Gothic^  or  Scandinavian 
Nations* 

Tine  brevfty  of  the  plan  of  Ihis  work,  will  noft  admit  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  raaamerB  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  whose 
history  it  narrates.  The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  long  period  hi  which  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  have  b^n  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  thfe  political  history  of 
that  people.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  pt-eiseht  nations  of 
Bwope,  and  of  nations  decended  fVomlheiA,  hi  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  particulars  induded  in  the  .account  of  fehivairy, 
the  feudal  systetn,  &e.  ahready  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works*  Out  hi  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
wtoo- conquered  theltoman  empire,  add  fVem  whom  many  of  the 
present  European  communities  are  descended,  it  is  proper  that  Som&> 
thing  should  1^  said  in  these  General  Views.  The  manners  and  ln« 
stitutions  of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
in^ence  on  tl^  oc«Viti(¥t|ohs  andinational  chafacter  of  tnost  dfthe 
modern  kingdoms  of  ^rope.  The  inhabitaiits  of  these  kingdogia 
are  a'mued  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
Ihey  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  would  natundiy  afi^  and' 
iilodify  those  of  ottft  anothcK. 

T^  Golhic,  or  Scandinavian  nati&BS,  were  tfie  Goths^ 
ptoperly  so  cidied,  Ui^  Gepkhfi)  thd  Iiombards^  the  Heruii^ 
(md  *tfaDe  Vandi^;  Otber  birbasous  trib^  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alaitis,  ^ilgari)  Suevi) 
Bui:gu&diaaEis,  Franks,  Alemafi^  Normans^  Sd^o^  &c.  1^ 
parts  wbidi  Uiese'  varknifi  nations  acted,  in  the  political  histo 
ry  of  the  world,  have  been  described  hi  ihe  proper  pbfce. 
TlieirinamerB,  cbamoifer,de;a  piurticuhtitf  thdSeof  the  Scan- 


diaarian  tribetf,  umy  be  leftmed^  m  part,  from  thb  fblkwibg 
brief  acctmnL 

(1.)  Somechamcteristferitr^retoinmohtoth^mall.  What- 
ever difference  of  manners  and  customs  th^re  ir^ay  have  been 
amoi^  the  various  jlrib^  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  promi- 
,iieiii  features  of  theif  cfaaracteiv  appear  to  nave  been  die 
«aroe.  They  Were  formed  l^  all  Ihfeir  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  at^  conquering  race.  /The ,  corrupted  Roman 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  peq)le5  \ybosp  bodily  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  climate  which  they  inhabited,  and 
inured  to  danger  und  feti^ue,  vrifiose  habitual  occt^pation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  life  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  paBSfjjbit  to  the  balls  of  Odin  J  .      , 

{ The  Scandinavian  and  l^ythian  nations,  probably  had  the  game 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  ,in  manners  an4  institutions.  The 
chariieteristies  of  the  Scythians,  a^  B}^^^  "y  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Ifie  Scandlnatiam*.  Their  fefe  %as  spent  hi  hunting,  pastii- 
nge^  and  predatory  wae.  They  entePtakied  «  high  'rest^^t  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  Hent  many  agi^/iiad  no)  other  recowto 
than  the  songs  of  their  bard;s.  .-   ^  ■ 

The  theology  of  the  ^audioaviaBS,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  Que  of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre- 
pid in  fight.  As,  nporeover,,  ^y  believed  the  world  to  be  the  worit 
of  some  superior  intel^igeuces,  so  they. held  that  it  was  regu^M 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  de^ny.  These  nptions  had  a  wod- 
derfnl  e^t  on  the  national  manners,  and  ou  tlie  conduct  of  iioi- 
dividuals.  fTJbe  Scandinavian  had  noMOther  Relight,  than  what  war 
9ff^i^i^  he  entertained  ai^  f^)solatp  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
deatU :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  bis  ^e^emifes  slain  in  batUe,  the 
mere  highly  was  he  j^steemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  solace  of 
bis  departing  spiril,  .was  a  recited  of  his  acts  q(  carnage.  r , 

Hi^God  was  Odin,  a  God  clotiied  wfth  every  terror,  and  delightiug 
in  wa^rj*  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  Uim.  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother, .sprung  various  lesser  divinities  j, as  Thor,  who  perpetujrfly 
ward  against  Coke  and  his  evil  giants  j  and  tla^r  .virgins  of  ifiie  \ah 
halla,  wthose  office  jit  is  to  mmister  to  thedejiarted  heroes.  .The 
joys  of;  paradise  ^e  fightiiig,  perpetual  camag%  and  drinking  beer 
Qttt  of  the  i^ulls  of  their  enemieis.  Of  these  joy«,;the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  ;to  partake. 

There  was  a  great  similarity 'between  the  .manners  of  the  Soandt* 
narians,  and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  lattei;>  bowever4 
seem  to  have  qming  from  a  different  <^igin;  The  Geianan)i  ast  w^ 
as  the  Oauls,  were  branches  of  the  Celts,  a  greiU  original  nation, 
who^  inibabitea  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,,  south  of  the  Baltic^ 
before  tliey  were  iuvaded  by  the  Scandinavian, tribes.  The  religion 
of  the  d^ls,  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  their  uiMilherU 
uei^jkaMH^s,  utti^h  it  w««y  fouoded  on  the  same  fiv'mm^   ft  ^ 
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tbe  Drnidieal  sfBtem.  The^  usoa^  perlToniied  their  detotkms  in 
sacred  groves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  ac- 
counted the  inoat  acceptable,  l^ut  their  altars^  like  those  of  most  bar- 
barous nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blond. 

•nie  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  upon  theii  settlement  m  me  provin- 
ces of .  the  Romian^mi^are,  t^odn  lost  mtich  of  t^eir  native  ferocitv  and 
barbarism.  Scimetime  fNrevionalT:  to  this  change  in  their  Goiufitieii. 
they  had  nqimnaUy  /emb  Christianity,  s^  the^r  nddrality  had 

become  respectable,  l^e  Gothi0  conquerors  of  iftome,  g^ierally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the* Great,  at  the  head 
of  the  Go^ic  monardiy  hi  Italy,  was  ail  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
iiKhilgem,  prudent,  ahd  enlightened;  <  Under  this  bonaroh,  and  even 
ouider  AJmifii  Amalasolite,  Kid  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  with 
an  indulgence  which  they  couljd  scarcely  have  expected,  -Thek 
government  was  monarchical  j  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry, m  the  sehsis  Ihat  the  i^vereign,oh  his  death  bed  appoint^  his 
successor.  ,  .  -      ,; 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  jtiie  noticed  as  applicable  to  particu- 
lar tribes,  Thfiv^  were.eojme  diversities  of  character  apd  in- 
eUtuiious,  that  tlimiHv'  additioiml  light  on  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modem  civilized,  nation^. 

§  Tbe  Goths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  haVe  been  famed,  even 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  ho^talHy  and  kindness  to  Strangers. 
They  encouraged  the  study  of  philosc^hy,  above  j^  other  barbarous 
nations:  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encomiums  on  iha 
virtue  of  their  women.  Ppligamy,  hbw^r,  v*ras  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  j  and  their  martiM  dispoisitjbn,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  tin^arrtintable  depredations  on  th0*  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  principal  weapons  coftsi^ed  criT  bearded 
lances,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  wras  monarchical. 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empure,  be- 
camedivided  into  Ostrogoths  and  yisogoths,  their  policy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  hi  their  new  dottinioni  the  i  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  liiws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  Compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  oh  Ihen-'arK^nt  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  code  may  be  gathered  much  mformation  Tespec^ 
ibgthelr national  ch^iracter  and  genhis. 

*  The  following  are*  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
**ft  is  enacted  by  laws  off  the  Visogoths,  that  ntf  iudge  shsOl  decide 
In  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book;  a  law  applicable  to  tiie 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
fbrthe  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  puntt^h^ent  (^ti  aflfect  the  heunsof  the 
crimiiml.  -Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpietual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordmate  offences,  according  to  their 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  bondage  to 
the  ifijwed  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  h^d  committed  adul- 
tery with  fttttfrrted  ittan,  bectone  tiife  dav*  of  ho  Wife.    Na  phy* 
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eiiD  was  allowed  to  vint  a  feniale  pi^kiBt,  ^  in  theprewnee  pf  her 
nearest  kLodred.  The  lex  talimis  was  in  great  observanoe  for 
such  ifijuries  as^dmitted  of  i^^'' 

The  Heruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
for  among  them,  when  persons  had  attained  to  a  certain  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  of  %ood,  put  to^  death,  and  their  bodies  re- 
dlM^  to  asties.  Wheii  a  man  died,  hib  \nie  was  obliged  either  to 
sinagle  hersdf  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  x>f  universal  co(^ 
.tempt;  aoid  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  otffered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  ithe  country.  The  generality  j)f  fiie  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  corrupt,  inA  every  kind  of  inlpurity  was  practised  without 
ibame  or  tM>ntroL  Tlieir  gotemment  Is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
chiea] ;  but  |l  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  shaite 
of  authprity,  and  differed  but  litde,  in  any  respect,  from  tbeir 
subjects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
fast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meal;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavAf ions  of  the  mountains ;  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveitiences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  rdigious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  tiieih- 
•dves  without  restmini  to  the  gcatifieation  of  thdr  unmly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  .frequent  incursions  into  Uie  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
turning  their  arms  against  tliehr  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
they  wene  sid>diied  hy  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  othei 
nations. 

Learning  and  the  Arts. 

Sect.  1..  The  interesting  topics  embraced  in  this  articte 
may  be  treated  syDchronicaUy,  or  laccorilkig  to  certain  eras. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
isoeh  «6  painting,  setilpture,  and  architecture;  they  are  too 
mimerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  different  states  qr  nations,  in  so  conppendious  a  work  as 
the  preset  The  mere  sketch  h^e  to  be  presented,  will  iHh 
dude  three  eras^  1.  FVom  the  close  of  the  Augusts^  age 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman  emjHre,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  iEtges.  2.  From  the  commencement 
rf  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learrting  m  the  15th  ceti- 
iory.    S.  From  tho  revived  of  leahiing  to  the  present  ttme^ 
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a  few  yean  into  the  period  assigned  as  the  commencement  of  mo- 
dern history ;  for  Livy,  Ovid,  and  Phiedrus  lived  and  wrote  till  after 
the  Christian  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Eea,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning.  Im- 
mediatdy  succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  many 
perscms  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  but 
whatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature;,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  af^ted,  and  false  style 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Auguptan  age;  and  though  there  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  is 
too  certainly  indicated  by  liixuricmce  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  brfiliancy  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  the  decline  is  not  so  perceptible 
at  first,  as  it  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  the 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  science 
and  phik)S(^hy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writers 
succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martii^  have  a  native  power, 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how^ 
ever  they  may  faU  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  latter. 
Yet  in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
in  polite  literature,'  during  this  era,  were  deificient  both  in  art  and 
ffenlus,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statius,  S^ius  ^talicus,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  new-coined 
words^'  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  (few  occasional  felicities  of  repre- 
senlatien  found  in  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  wat  a  g|reat  name ;  in  moni 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine  witli  a  supcrioi 
lustre.  Tliese  writers,  with  Plutarch  ihe  biographer,  and  'Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  though 
the  fkults  of  their  style  are  to  be  regretted.  The  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuiU>le  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  tine 
possessed,  in  physics,  ceconomics^  and  ,the  arts  and  sciencea 

3.  The  princes  i^tiK^  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  aad  some  of  them  were  not  only  patrons  of 
lea^r^ing,  but  were  learned  th^n^lves.  They  were,  howevei^ 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  different  stamp  firom  Augustua 
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Ocnerafly,  they  &vi»ed  a  literature  which  harmomzed  With 
despotL^m ;  aud  geaius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
cramped  within  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy. 

{Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observea,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Aug;ustan  age.  A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Auscmius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  conmianding 
genius,  and  depicted  xio  pqwerfiil  passions.  We  look  in  vain  in 
them  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
ing (kWe,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  real  life.  Seldom  do  tiiey  contam  any  tlnng  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  Constantme  and  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  but  no  Barnes  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  d«?fence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especially 
wnong  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire.  . 

4.  Seminaries  erf  learning,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
tiie  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  Kterature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  ra(Hne  of  the  civil  contests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  had 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  magic,  and  a^otogy. 

{The  despotism,  disorders,  civil  commotions, and  unparalleled  suf-^ 
ferings  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  melancholy  era  which  followed  in 
regard  to  the  debasement  of  the  human  intellect 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
Science— tb^  Gultivatipn  of  th^m  being  neglected  amidst  the  teontdet 
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of  betimes.    TW  Romans,  as  they  wcrte  nevct  mtiiiieiit  in  a*f  of 

the  arts  dependant  on  design,  employed  Greek  artists,  for  the  most 
part  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to  the 
labours  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire. 
All  things  were  tending  towards  a  stale  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
among  me  nations. 

5.  In  the  Second  Era,  wliS^h  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  lEtges,  as  they  have  been  cdminoniy  called,  we  have  to 
remark  an  extraordinary  depression  of  the  human  noind 
during  a  long  period.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the 
fall  of  the-WSstern  empire  of  Rome^  And  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  was  nearly  one  thousand  yeai-s,  durimg 
which,  the  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  ignorance,  barbn 
rism,  and  misrule.  There  were,  however,  some  intervals  of 
light,  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Raschid,  when  Arabian  literature 
flourished,  and  of  Ifenry  II.,  when  in  England,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.  At  Con* 
stantinople,  there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  koowle^e*  The  central  portion  of  the 
era  wos^be  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries. .  /The  cla8si(5  authors  ended  with  the  former  part 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  bivilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  them,  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate ;  at  most,  they  oniy  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settlement  in  thi 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Uonsidering  their  previous  habits  and  temper, 
they  did  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserve 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  they 
Conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  world,  so 
long  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
divine  system  xrf  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  SiiB 
the  conffict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empire,  could 
not  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  ihe  arts. 

§  " In  the  revolution  of  ten  itenturies  " says  Gibbon,  "not  a  single 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happmess 
oC  maidcind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative 
syateras  of  antiquity.    Not  a  mgle  composition  of  history,  phikito- 
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phf  ta  jiterateni,  hiAB  been  saved  from  oUivkm  by  ^  inMistt 
beauties  of  Myle  or  sentiment^  of  original  &ncy,  or  even  of  suc- 
cessful imitation."  "Of  the.  writings  of  antiquity,"  says  the  eanie 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelAh  century  are  now  lost :  the 
litetiBtttret)f  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis;  and 
vrithout  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  that  have  periiriied  in  the  triple  fires  ai  Constantinople." 

The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  timei!>,  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  as 
We  do  the  meridian  light  of  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  been 
Indeed  undesirable.  But  there  la  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  miist  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected*— frtmi  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls— from  the  gayeties  of  chivalry— and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  display,  was 
indeed  mingled  with  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruction.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  de^'astations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standmg  the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
chief  repository  for  books  in  Italy— necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
writers  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suffered  great  decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  of 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  The  common  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  gecnnetry,  and  astronpr 
my.  The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivium  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  ideal  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words  but  little  known 
and  .us^  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se- 
cured to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
■tand  the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  The  human  mind,  in  generaL 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  Charlema|p;ie,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  tlieir 
tttperior  genius,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkne^  and  to  give 
*      33  tzed  by  Google 
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liiebr  snbjecilB  a  short  glimpse  of  light  But  th^  Igooiaiice  of  their 
respective  times  was  too  powerM  for  their  efforts  and  instito^ms. 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Europe  more  or 
less,  till  abmit  the  middle  of  the  fifteen^  c^tury. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  theh 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &e,  evince  the  singular 
dearth  of  learning.  What  of  learning  was  cultivated,  was  confined 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religious  houses  whose 
rules  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  procuring  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  o[  these  indeed 
were  worthless ;  but  truth  obUiges  the  historian  to  add^  that  some  of 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monk^  employed  themselves  in  procuring 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodoru% 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  alfter  passing  thirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in 
the  devout  and  studious  aolitude  of  Squillace."  To  this  place,  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  extensive 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  Manuscripts  bought  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  there 
seems  to  have  l^n  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy  J  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mentioned,  which  after- 
wards principally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  FlorencCi 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  were  the  Arabians.  That  part  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  enlightened 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  their 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  The  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  iniBtead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  during 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, were  preserved  from  absolute  extinction,  only  by  the  existing 
riemains  of  ancient  art.  Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Italians  are 
said  to  have  instructed  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  theor^an.  The  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  lith  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  England 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  It  was,  however,  a 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.  The  barbarism  and 
rabtietie0  of  the  schools  triumphed  over  the  better  prindples  and 
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the  more  correct  taste  whUeh  had  begtm  to  inneyaiL  The  gTMH 
teadiers  and  patterns  <^  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac- 
(erized  by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  diyine,  angelical,  inefrai^a- 
ble,  &C.  The  most  emment  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  calfed 
schoolmen,  were  Lanfranc,  Abelard,  Petms  Lombardus,  Hiomas 
Aqumas,  and  Ihms  Scotns.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumerablie  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions, 
founded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whateyer.  Their  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  inyestigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commefices 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  15th  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  Where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.  Occasionally, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  Ri  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose ;  and  as  Wickhife  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  Reformation  has 
been  called  its  "morning  star,'*  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  fo  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
i^htened  to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Bbccado  have  &ced  the  standard  of  the  Italiian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scodatid,allof  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14th  century  as  the  erarof  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
are  on  other  ac^^ounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  peripd  comr, 
monly  Assigned,  viz.ihe  l&lh  century;    . 

A  few  nations  ooiy  fdt  at  this  *  time  the  spirit  which  baa 
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been  deaidrib^  and  that  to  a  rverf  small  extent.  It  wap, 
mm-eovelr,'  pbetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  erf  s[^- 
dour.  There  iras  but  httle  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  science.  Miracles  and  febles  were  woven  too  much  into 
the  texlure  of  history,  though  we^  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysbure, 
and  particularly  Proissart.  Prance  and  England,  thoupi 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremely 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countries.  During  nearly  a  hundred  years 
firom  the  time  of  Petrarch,  little  advance  was  nsade ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  humaja  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  aft'airs.  Every  subsequent  age  has  felt 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  disper&jon  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  &11  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
General  Uterature  ai^4  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  begirmic^  of  the  17th  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discoveiy,  and  the  most  astonishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the,  present  time,  both  Europe  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  fviU  Ijght  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  yolume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  by  which  the  above  i|Ught  be  profitably  illustrated  and 
expanded.  The  few  notices  that  fallow  are  iall  that  the  di»si^  of 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  v«iy  slight  skeioh  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  intellectual  advanfeeinent  sin^e  made,  aad 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  litera- 
ture had  been  gradually  reviving  ;-7that  event  increased  it  by  com- 
pelling a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Italy 
But  it  could  not  be  gratified,  till  die' mamisoripU,  which  lay  buried 
and  neglected,  were  brought  to  lightV  Thi»4i3coVi9ry  <^  manuscripts, 
therefore,  was  a  most  ipportai^t  step  in.  the,  restor9,tiQi^  of  leanung. 
In  sonjie^form^  centuries  classicfil  manuscripts  had  been  lool^ed  up, 
and  particularly  by  Pope  Silvester  111,  in  the  tenth'  centmy.  Petrarch 
and'Bbccacib,  m  the  fourteenth  centuiyj  were^eafoos  and  suceessfnl 
labourers  in  this  field.  But  no  mbo^  daring,  th^  first  half  of  the 
fifte^nlli;  centliryy  d^otsil  Jiim^f  .Ftth;s&.iaueh  4nd98^  to  the 
search  of  manuscripts,  or  made  so  good  a  use  of  them,  as  F'oggio* 
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Hi^  youtli  'vras  spent  in  trarelliikg,  to  Attain  what  tf^enied  t&  be'tli* 
ible  object  of  his  iife.  To  these  imm^s  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Medici  family ;  also  Emanuel  C^rysoldrasy  irho  was  oiie  of  tJie  first 
that  introdnced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek'  language  into  Itidy ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  whb  gave  ere^  encouraranent 
to  learning  and  the  sciences.  Among  these^  Leo  X;,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  me  church  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a 
manuscript  of  Tacitus.      • 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standai^  workft  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  on^ 
great  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bud  taste  and  hs^ 
barism  of  the  middle  ages;  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  works 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  taste,  and  refiner 
toent.  Prom  an  accurate  knowledge  oflhe  masterpieces  of  antiqui>- 
ty,  two  great  advantages  resulted,  viz.  tTie  scholar  acquired  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and'  eloquence,  and  he  l^rned  the  art,  by 
unitating  such  perfect  models,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per- 
spicuity and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  tne  first,  and  the  most  numerous ;  and  there  soori  shofne  among 
thetii  an  illustrious  constellation,  having  Ariosto  and  Taiiso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  wais  not  long  beforfe  these  improveriients  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  tl^eii'  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.'  In  Prahce,  Atoyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  wrotd  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city unknown  before:  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  all 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  last  writer  is  niofre  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henty  VIII.,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsiey,  gave  considerable  counjtenance  to  letters,  ind  the 
English  Writers  and  scholars  who  hid  the  greatest  irifluehce  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  Lily, 
and  Hector  Boece. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  ei^  criticism,  poetry,  and  histoid, 
as  ^ell  as  classical  studies,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the 
kingdoihs  of  Eiirppe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  the  reSDarches  of  Scalig^r,  Era^muSj  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
beg:3ii  to  be  resell lar  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  centuTV. 
Some  finished  epics  wer«*  pToduced  in  Italy  parlicularlv  the  Orlancto 
PutIoso  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Jcrnsaleiii  Delivefed  of  Tasso.  Lvric 
poetry  Was  cultivated  in  Italy,  Franca,  an<l  England,  but  not  with  so 
|much  success.  In  historVj  Machiavel  parti eurarly  excelled,  though, 
Jike  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  oT  those  ambiguoua  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abnjipt  ttums,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity ^  border  on 
ohscunly  and  bad  taste.  The  Fretick  De  Thou  Wrote  accurate  his- 
tory jE  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  pHilosophy,  however,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  literature*  Aristotle,  wnose  worts  were  the  great 
teit'book  of  knowledge^  and  whose  logic  was  the  only  weapon  oi 
With  in  the  middle  agesj  reigned  over  the  schoob  till  the  17th  cenr 
33* 
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(Ciiry^  ■  A  f^W)  M^QrtMqM).^ro9e.  iA'the  ])5^h  find 46|)ik centimes. t^ 
dispute  kis  nuthcfity^  amoqg  whom  Yiem  Cppermcu?}  Lusher,  ilamiuii 
iEk?iiA€^  CaH^pftBelia,  and  others.  But  l^sli^^es  aiul  ioquishioflifi 
iwjere  against  them.  In  regard  to  Ramus,  nt  jmay  be  remarked  that  ia 
laa  edict  of  the  Frenfxh  parliament,,  be  was  gravely  pronounced  to  be 
^Vinaoleat,  impudentyand  a  liar^  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  from) 
copying)  or  even  readipg  his  own  works  1" 

Soon  after  the  eominepcement  of  the  present  era,  the  fine  arts  passed 
iuddanly  from  obscucity  to  splendour*  Statuary  and  painting  weis 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the  middle  ages.  Theiy  had  revived  a  uttle  is 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in.  those  ages  imitated 
<pature  with. some  fidelity^  ))ntU^ey  were  altogether  destitute  of  grace 
-or  ele^nce.  Bouchet,,  a  Greek  l;>y  birth,,  was  the  first  architect^ 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  the  first  painter^  that  re^ 
.(;oYered  the  antique  style  fi^om  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
.^esei:  attained  only  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
.^ei^tury,  however,  in  the  great  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Raphael  and  M.  An^ 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  .to  perfection.  Tthe .  masterpieces  o| 
Antiquity  were  their  mpdeK  And  Angelo  and  others,  at  the  same 
,ti^ie  carried  also  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  painting 
these  artists  w^re  followed  by  names  of  great  distinction,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  others.  Italy  most  excelled  in 
the  production  of  painters,  iMit  Grermany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished*  The  mpst  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Ronie,  Florence,,  Lonpbardy^^  and  Flanders.  These  several 
Achopls 'i^ere  characterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  here  un- 
necess&MT'  to  describe.  ..  ' 

.  In  that  which  may  be  consider e4  the  middle  portion  of  the  present 
jera,  yiz.  the  ;17th  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mightiest  ef- 
forts, and  the  mo^t  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature. .  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  effort.  That  period  was  distinguished  through- 
out for  inventiye^eniu^,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investiga- 
tion, and  solid  acquisitions.  Philosophy  ha^been  trammelled  by  W 
schoola  till  ibe  be^iimin^  uf  the  171q  ceoturyj  ^vljc?n  Bacoii/Lord 
Verulanij  disenthralled  the  liumaii  mind^  and  taught  the  sure  method 
of  advancing  know  ledge,  by  experiment  and  the  obaerration  pf  ca- 
ture*  He  sketched  ihe  outline  uf  one  grand  and  comprehensive  plan* 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  vaneiies  of  our  icnowledgej  and 
guide  our  inquiries  iq  every  branch.  The  progress  of  philosophy  wa» 
not,  however,  rapid  at  first.  Much  of  theoriztog  remained  eren  in 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes^  the  latter  pf  \vhomj  according  to  Le  Grand, 
found  out  more  truths  than  all  the  philosophers  who  went  before  him. 
|But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who^  imhjhmg  most  deej>ly  tbe  spirit  d 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  di^^peUed  the  illusioni  which 
paeon  before  hina  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the  ligMof  his 
anveati^ting  intellect  the  dreams  of  more  than  2000  years  utterly 
ranished.  Lockej  ihe  contemporary  of  Newton,  applied  the  same 
mode  of  inquiry  ^o  the  study  of  the  miad^  and  oTerthiowing  ;he  sys- 
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leiDs  of  the  old  ^iloQK^b»i%  tect  mkk  aekrljr^  wimifsA^^f^Bk  yis 
iis compeer  in  pUysios.  ;      .    •   I  •>    • 

On  de  coDtment,  «,  cemniy  AHlerior  to  th«  lune  erf  Bicbii,  Cbp^- 
Dicus  published  lu?'  ^«tein  ot'  tibe  ptuiets^  {ikle  true  Sfsleio^)  whieixfl^ 
HomttfH  ckvch,  m  the  plemttidj»  <m  its  wajlioiii.  eoBdttmied.  '  GviUleo, 
ftearly  a  ci^ot^y.  before  the  timm^  •(  .Ntwlekn^  ^nttrvet^  t^i^scopeft, 
and  discoy^red  the  siytellites  of-  tbe  iir^  planets  B(it>  th<^  saniie 
church  saw :fit  to  i(ppris<Hi  tli&  iUiistrio«B  ^sstMnbioen  * '  &eplcjr,  «bo^t 
the  sama  tio^  and  coiHenipomiieoQS  with  fiaceft^  diseorere^  t^ 
laws  of  the  pWetary  moftioBs.;  Bot  KiCiplacj  aswvllM  Ty^  Braiite 
beipre,  and  Huygeos  afkejr  h«B«  .by  iiottoisefvaii|^  the  thetlnia'of  fed^nf^ 
fell  into  error.  Instead,  of  foUoWiii^/  Tycho  Bf^ie  aotfo^C^  ni[- 
ture,  in  taking  it  as  a,eertjun;t£tot.iha£t<he  earth  inwfi  b^'tft  r*«^. 
Kepler  imagined  that  t^e  plMnstft  tiutcH  hasix  in  nQiiibelr,^«i9^e  ^ 
certain  pi'opjarties  of  nat^heis^  Ht^gims:  siiffer«d  kimsetf  toi^' ifldf- 
posed  on  in  a  similar  wffy*  The  diseoTertes  in  astvcncifliy  io^'ibM 
age  led  to  improvements  jn  nayigation,  and  a^  great  adinMl€^iti^ni>& 

rmetry  in  all  its  branches.  In  Scatkoidr  logaritlMns  w«lrei  isTentM 
Napier,  in  16X4,  by  whkdi  ealculi^n  was  abridgi^  Jaiftd  tke  titi^ 
qdisition  of  seienee  facilitated^  :  Man^  inamimeilts,  beeld^s  the  tel^ 
scope  already  mentioned,  coanecttid  with  the  adyatfcemeiat  of  knoMr- 
tetk^  wereanvented  in  th«;  middle  portion  of  tike  present  era.  ftt 
Italy,  Torricelli  inyented.the  baiometeiv  by  wbich  tlte*  Ireight  <if  the 
atmosphere  is  determined.  The  same  instrument  was  inyented  also 
in  France,  by,  Pascal.  Before  this  tume  (I^IQ,)  the  thertnometer 
was  invented  in  floUaad,  as  ^Iso  the  miscrascope  in  16IS|w  Baglfln4 
claims  the  invention  of  the .  aiieromeier  in  Idio,'  and  >  tke  air^pum^ 
W4S  invented  by  Qu^ricke,  at  -Magdeburg,  in  ]j6$4.^  In  the  i7tk  cen- 
tury also,  several  learned  societies  were  instituted,  al^'^ the  Royal  S6^ 
ciety  in  England,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Soiieaoes  in  France, 
which  have  greaUy  contributed  to  the  advanceimcnt  of  learniag  and 
(he  useful  arts..  Indeed,  the  usefbl  and  nechaaiio  aik^  were  fetf 
much  m|ultiplied  doring  the  ce^wy  spoken  of*  Himdreds  of  eon* 
ventences ,  aipid  li^xudes,  whjxsh  w«fe  unknown  to  iMtiquity,  sprang 
into  use ;  though  many  others  whieh  disHngtii^  modern  times^  <ftf4 
their  origin  to  ?m  earlier  period*.  A  spirit  of  ttdventure^;  and  settte* 
ment  in  d^tfo^t  regions  ^n^p^tly  i^patailed,  and^  thie  globe  was  ct^* 
cumnaviffated  by  English,  Dutch^  and  Spani^  sailors.  This  s|jhere 
of  kno  wkdge  by  these  v^e/Mis  was  iimneaiBely  eniv^ed.  - 

The  prpgress  cf  Uteifitu.H^  :in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era^ 
wajj  no  less.  remarkaM^^^nthit  of  sdieficeafid  ph^«iphy.  Nth 
merous  were^  the  produotiot^  of  taste  and  geniusy-anddiany  of  theiitt 
ittstained  the  highest  rii^uUtion. ,  Minuteness^of  detail  is  precltHlelft 
here ;  it  Can  an&  l^  rei^arl(£fd . in  g^becai;  that  Shaksp^re,  Miltoh^ 
Drydeu,  aod  Addison, , in:  .J^n^labd,^  sand  GoriieUie,  Pasdalj  Moltete. 
Racine^  and  iJ^ajB'ontaine^ during; the  Aiigasthn iage^  in'  F>anee,  pi^^ 
duced  works  ;wh^  will  be  as  lasting  ast  theilaaguag'es  iaa  whiiSh  the]} 

Me  writt^p!,  •  ;./  ,       ■,...;      •  ■■-    •'•-:.-■., -1  :;'it   •■( ..^-.j  ,r  -M' ^'S.-. 

^  In  this  part  a£  the  presjsnt.  eta  the  &ie  artS'eontkmed  to  b^  cuHiri^ 
6d,.^tl^.fttccfi;sp«   ,U«M»»t«ft^fSSKdtedrtiutjt^aiidr««ifcdolMof^ 
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Ing^wUk^lSkvpiaLA  moi  Angelo  iit  to  hmi,  tiHltl  tve\  te  soirpused  di 
tne  essential  perfections  of  the  art    The  second  Roman  school 
.flourished  ftttlus  time,  which  includtfd  the  OaVaccis — threo  brothers 
.  Guercino^  Albano,  Luifranc,  DomeBkhino,  and  Ghiido. 
.    The  last  portioo.  of .  the  prcMAt  «rs,  comirriising  the  ei^hteen^  cen- 
]  taryj  ancl  the  nineteenth  thm  ht^  it  psrhtpe  ks^  distinguished  than  ^e 
porUon  of  it  just  reviei^ired^  fo  profonnd  attiiinmehts  and  original 
works  in  science  andtiteratoie.    This  seems  to  arise  rather  from  the 
fprce  of  circumstances,  than  from  any  other  eause.    Many  subjects  ol 
inyestigatioii  had  been  faresftalled)  yet  grest 'improvements  hare  been 
made  in  erery  department>el')akowl^^^)  nor  hare  discoreries  been 
wanting^  ^a  where  the.^^enitis  of*  fiorttet'  ages  has  not  exhausted  re- 
fea^ct^  resvearoh  has  been  made.  Within  <tbi6  period  some  sciences  hare 
jbeen  «reat^i  nnd  others  haVt  been  greatly  advanced.    By  a  course 
.of  obisenrttion  agneably  tatheBBtconian  philbsp^hy,  the  great  prih- 
^ples  of  ch^ottbUy,  botany,  electricity,  garranism,  mineralogy,  geol* 
,Qgjj  statistics,  lAmasiY  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
(Other  sciences^  have  been  fixed  od  a  new  and  firm  basi$.     Both  the 
jMsience  and  the  practice  of  astronomy' have  been  •carried  to  a  very 
Jbigh  pitch,  by  the  taUntaand  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  persons  in 
.France^  Britain,  Germany^  ^Vfy  ^*    Five  planets  have  been  added 
to  those  form^ly  hubwn  as  bdonging  tO'  our  ^olar  system.    But  it 
nrpold  be  endless  to  specify  partic«iara(  in  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

In  polite  lean»uig,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
^en  gseatly  distingiushed.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  literature 
JLS  said  bysome.to.'hate.begun  with  the  ei^teenth  century  under 
AueenAnne,  and  tcf  htive  continued,'  without  anv  visible  decline,  till 
the  accession  of  Qeorge  lU.,  a  period  rendered  glorious  by  the  names 
of  Addisoti,  Swift,  Congreve,  Rowe,  ^eele,  Prior,  Pope,  Young, 
)yatt8,  Thomson,  and  many  others*  '  But  ever  since  the  accession 
of  George  III»,.tho«j^  the  j>eriod  has  beeh  more  ^particularly  fruitful 
in  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  there  has  been  an  illustrious 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and*  Burke  at  their  head ;  and 
though  poetry  dediaied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
new  schooMms  arisen  since  the  Commencement  of  the  jiresent  cen* 
tury,  including  several  natn^i^  beth  in' Grem  Britain  and  m  the  United 
Bti^tes,  ^^sfinedto-  immortality*  In  bUr  own  cdunti^  Hteiratdre  has 
made  a  rapid  progress  durisg  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  is 
a)so  the  ease  with  «rery  branch  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
f^oast  a  atanda^rd  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  Is  believed^ 
for  extent  of  i^aniing,. and. accuracy  of  thotight,  is  superior  to  any 
other  puhliefttion  of  the  kind  in  the  English  i&guage.  In  periodical 
literature^  both  cOubiries^  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  America  more 
r^cenil^^  ^ve  mad<  the  those  laudable  effoi^s  *,  fthd  ix^deed  this  is  a 
form.ia.which  thejnindof  jdFintelleefual  nations  n6.w<ihoose8  to  ex- 

Sibit  (initph  ,of  its  weaithi  It  it  needless  %6  spealt'df  ctli^tinental 
lurope  in  respect  to  polite  learning^  since  it  is  impossible  t6  partiqu- 
larizet  .  Fjcanee  and  Getnttny  have  khore  especially  excelled  in  woiks 
C^^<.^l^ii9»gibAti^si»%«il^armthedeJ)^^       of  science  and 
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in  the  gldrv  of  these  noble  puxsuits.  * 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  eenturiee  the  fine  trts  hane 
been  cultivated  with  much  si^ecess.  Architects,  jpaintets,  and  eculp- 
tors,  have  generally  received  a  patronage  worthy  of  their  mectti. 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  West,  and  Darid,  in  painting, 
and  Canova.  FlaJtnaan,  and  Chan  trey,  in  sculpture,  are  great  names. 
American  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art  Within  the 
period  here  spoken  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dti- 
coveries,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  important.  By  means  of 
them,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  indefi- 
nitely extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intellett 
has  been  most  vigorously  and  happily  employed.  The  numerous  in- 
ventions which  are  designed  to  atd  the  various  branches  of  mana- 
factures,  and  the  applicatbn  of  steam  to  the  same  and  to  many  other 
purposes^  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  fewof  the  more  important 
discovenes  and  inventions  are  the  following,  riz. :  inoculation,  and 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  print- 
ing, lightning  rods,  life-boats,  and  life-preservers,  the  cotton-gin,  en- 
graving on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  steam-boats,  and  ioeomoCive 
engines. 

To  concentrate  and  give  effect  to  individual  labors,  societies,  in 
more  modern  times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  farther  improvement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Thus  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  arid  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  France  there  is  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Institute; 
and  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  royal  so- 
cieties like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literary  associa- 
tions, and  there  are  others  in  India,  and  eien  Tiirkey-*<^U  laboring 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  great 
collateral  object,  viz.  religion,  was  scarcely  realized  until  compara- 
tively of  late  years. .  It  is  a  didtingmshing-leatafe  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  mcreasingly  relied  upon  in  future  time.  Multitudes  of 
students  and  readers  have  been  brought  into  being  by  these  means, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent  to 
which  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  arid 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  eal^«- 
Uted  upon  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  thai  means  alone.  Mori 
probably  thai^  two  millions  of  prmts  of  that  kind  are  put  into  circula- 
tion every  week  in  these  two  countries.  With  every  deduction  oti 
iccountof  the  light  character  of  many  of  these  vehicles  of  intelligence 
the  amount  of  information  which  they  difiuse  cannot  but  he  consii|^ 
able.  That  informati^,  it  is  to  be  noted,  operates,  paKicniarly'iH 
the  United  States,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  cailnot  be^  d<^ 
nied;  however,  that  these  papers,  in  many  instances,  have  produce^ 
a  degree  of  political  animosity,  that  endangers  the  stabili^  bf-frhi 
'nstittitiiu»Sr    It  becomes,  important^:  therefore,  that  >  thAf'shOnkP  t^ 
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t€fKitNAM  m  ^ir  ehtiraeler,  br  the  j^ood  sense  of  tlie  commnmlyj  as 
enlightened  by  early  moral  ana  religions  instruction.  The  periodical 
'  press,  as  it  might  and  onght  to  be  conducted,  would  be  of  incalcalahle 
adrantagei  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  morale  of  the  corn- 
•miinity. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  hare  now  the  mdrantage  of  looking  over  ths 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arrire  at  the  following  result.  '^  In 
•erend  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  imap^ation  are 
concerned,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  architecture,  the 
ancients,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  hare  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  of  the  modems.  The  ancients  nobly  distinguished  them- 
•elTcs  also  in  those  mo^  rigorous  exercises  of  the  understanding 
which  are  demanded  by  pure  matheinatres ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
•ufficient  to  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  moderns' to  inrent  a  calculus — a  new  and  more 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  herself,  and  was  tb  be  applied  to  that  more  improved 
-state  of  natmral  science  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times ;  we  allude 
to  the  doctrine  idftuxiona^  or  to  the  differential  method  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultirated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 
great  success  by  the  French^and  especially  by  La  Place.  In  most  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  which  rest  on  the' basis  of  ex- 
perimenc  and  observation,  the  ancients  almost  entirely  failed.  The 
case  is,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  and  philosophy, 
from  a  hasty  view  of  facts  and  app^rrances,  is  an  easy  task,  smce 
this  can  be  done  without  the  labour  of  close  and  patient  thinking :  and 
if  antiquitv  be  in  truth^  as  Bacon  represents  it,  but  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that,  at 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prerail  over  reason  ; 
and  mat  the  calmer  and  more  successful  exercises  of  the  latter  should 
not  unfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age.^ 


Dim:dverie9  and  Inventions. 


1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  ci  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  have  characterized  modern  hges,  as  a  full  and  adequate 
apcoont  of  them  would  require  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  alto- 
gether new  and  original ;  others  are  essential  improvements  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  claim 
principal  attention;  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  science 
and  pmloaophy,  are  naturally  included  in  the  consideration  of  those 
aubjectsv  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  ord^  will  be  observed.  The 
fpllowine  are,a  few  of  the  many  invention»and  discoveries  that  are 
presented  in  modem  history. 

'  2,  Corn  Mills,  In  remote  antiquity,  corn  was  rather  pounded 
than  grounds  and.  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  in  scripture. 
WP^  f^PSiMlY  not  unlike  the  pestle  wifd  mortar  still  in  use.   Im 
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prorements  were  made  in  these  maduiiefl.  tOI^  in  procesB  of  timei 

shafts  were  added  to  them,  and  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,  dates 
in  the  year  396,  A.  C,  ¥^en  some  enactments  were  made^  which 
shew  they  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishjnent  These 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water, 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
536,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Wind-mills,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  Watches, — ^The  art  of  constructing  mechanica] 
docks  was  unknown  to  tiie  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Roman  era  (293  B.  C.)  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  period,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conical 
glass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides ;  and  which,  hoia^  per- 
forated at  the  base,  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid^  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  hour 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses^  and  sibout  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  egg^  or  at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century^  and  the  honour  ot  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Gralileo  and  Huygens.  The  most  ancient,  now  existing  in 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  1540. 

4.  Linen  used  as  clothing, — ^Although  linen  was  known  in  an- 
cient times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  ased  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  toG 
rough  to  be  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  or  this  article 
made  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
CQufinedbol^thenyandforalong  period  afterwards  to  private  families 
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among.lrlidm  H  wtis  mad^  for  dmnestie  use ;  and  Its  scarcity  as  an 
article  of  apparel,  has  been  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  that 
cutaneous  disorder,  formerly  called  leprosy.  About  the  inMdle  of 
the  twdfth  eentury,  linen  was  so  little  known,  that  woollen  shirts 
were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flannd,  or  rather  linseywolsey. 
formed  the  usual  underdothing  of  ladies.  lAaen  was  first  imported 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

f>.  Olass  Window^,--The  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  artificers, 
skilled  in  making  glass  fbr  windows,  were  first  brought  into  England 
from  the  continent,  in  674,  and  were  emplo3red  in  glazing  the  church 
of  the  monastery  at  Wearroouth.  But  the  art  was  not  generally 
practiced,  and  the  lutiiry  of  siich  windows  was  slowly  adopted,  for 
It  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  (1160,  or  1170) 
that  they  be^n  to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  eren  then,  few 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence.  The  manufacture  oi 
^lass  was  not  comment^  in  En^nd,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth centuW. 

6.  (Ha$s  Mirrors, — There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors Were  kilown  before  the  year  1279.     At  that  time,  an  English 
<  Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  work  on  optics,  but  also  men- 

*  tions  that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.    It  may  be  in- 
<^rred  that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  firom  the  circum- 

stench  that  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France,  even  in  the  four- 
lepnth'  century.  Various  methods  were  adopts  to  perfect  the  art, 
be^re  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

•J^.  Mariner^B  Qnnpass, — The  datejof  the  invention  of  the  mari- 

\^  upr's  compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

^Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  from  liis 

*  knowledge  of  the  magiietic  powers,  was  the  autlwr  or  improver  ol 
this  Important  contrivtoce.     The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been 

>  known  in  Europe,  as  e^r  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  ^tSmg,  till  the  time  of  Gioia.  It  is  said  that 
the  ChiiKse,  as  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  beifere;  but  we  may  w^  be  in- 
credulous in  regard  to)  most  of,  their  pretensions  of  this  sort,  since 
they  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derives 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  ^^  By  this  discovery,  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
has  been  opened  to  man,  ^oid  he  is  also  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  by  being  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it  The  art 
of  steering  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired.  Sailors  un- 
accustomed to  quit  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  and  commit 
themselves  to  unknown  seas.  lite  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spi- 
rt may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  ^e  Spaniards  to  the  Canary 
Islands. 

8.  Gunpov>der.-^li  n  saidtiiat  the  C^ineseclaim  acquaintance  with 
gunpowder  from  the  remotest  era  of  their  history;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  Is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
had  passed  away  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Soma  have 
thought  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Europe  tliroagh 
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tbe  Safeoensi  aer^iAriy  {teiUid>l«llet  paM  of  the  anveDthetetmy ;  but 
H  ha9  suNre  generally  been:  mppoeed,  that  Fiiar  Bacon  was  the  Ant 
GuM^)^n  who  poBseflsed  the  secvet  of  Uie  composition  of  gunpow« 
.  der,  and  that  he  was  the  iovtenter.  He  certainly  so  far  alludes  to  it 
as  to  say,  that  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients^  a  fire  may  ^  be 
made  that  ^f^all  faimi  at  aiky  distance.  .  Eacen  died  in  V29^ 

9.  Fir€^tms:-*-'li  is  generally  admitted  that  artillery  was  nsed  by 
fidwtid  III.)  at  the  battle  of  Crecy^  1346^  and  though  FnussaH 
does  not  mentton  the  drcumstanoe^  we  have  the  decisiye  testimony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the  year  1344 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Germany,  from  4ie  old  names  by  which  the  diifei^nt  kinds  were 
distinguished.  Thine  Barnes  weceeitlMT  German,  or  immediately 
derived  Irokn  that  language;  They  were,  hovrover,  too  lon£  and 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  (torn  the  hand  alone.  When 
used,  they i  were  placed  on  apcop,  with  a  fork  at  the  tipper  part,  be* 
tween  which  (he  piece  was  filled,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  in  1521. 

The  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  ac^usted  to  a  cock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  m  shooting.  Therfe  were  other  improve-  ^ 
ments,  but  flintlocks  do  not  seem' to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  the  continental  arthies,  mitil  towards  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  wsts  invented  in  1517.  Tfee 
tOTm  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invefntioti,  which  is  still  in  use^  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  in  order  to  distin^pli^  it  fr6m  that 
,  which  ^ras  fired  by  a  match4tiick.  -     ' 

10.  Paper  made  of  ogttim  or  linen  fags, — Lett^  Were  wri.tten, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  ol^  substances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  .^  SQ^d  substance  was  used,  as 
stone, jnetal,  or  wf>od.  ,  Of  these,  wood  was  tt\e  most  generjilly  used. 
i«  various  forms^and  moires,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
\ev9ts  of  trees  also  were  empteyed ;  lience  th^  meaning  of  leaf,  as 
applied  to  n  book.  TlHfrmode  of  writing  ^s  sUper^ed  by  the 
use  of  the  baric  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  nam€f  for  a  book. 
Lioea  doth  also  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,, 
Lea^er^  or  skins  pre^^red  In  the  present  manner,  seems  to  have  beei^ 
often  meA  by  the  ^ews,  on  #hich  to  write  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Skins  etf  arnmalst;  ruddy  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
originated  with  the  lonians.  A  more  common  material  was  parch- 
ment, which  was  a  ceirtain  preparatibn^i  of  the  skins  of  animals. 
Iil6stx>f  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  are  written  on  parch- 
ment. '  Papyrus  was  also  delelw^ed  as  a  substance  for  writing  up- 
on ;  h^nce  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  w^  a  spedes  of  rush 
which  the  ancients  procured  exclusively  onthe  bank^of  the  Nile.  The^ 
paper  manufactured  from  the  papyrus,  was  of  an  inferior  quality^ 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

-vThe  time  when  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  tftiperr 
irfded,  is  not  known.  >It  is  gehttif^r  sttppo«ed  tiiat  few.  if  irty/ 
34  .  " 
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miUmscripto'Oiipspynisare  df'  a  lalMr- date  than  the  8th  or  90i  cerf- 
tui^^  Abont  this  period  cotton  pap^  was  first  made:  accxM^mgto 
some  in  Diicbaria,  aeoordiRff  to  others  it  had  been  known  long  beford 
in  China  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  ^e  Arabs, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  process,  established  a  manafactory 
in  Ceuta,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced  it  into 
Europe  abont  Uie  I2th  centary.  At  Arst  it  was  made  of  raw  cotton  ^ 
Aen  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cotton  paper  be^ 
came  general  only  in  the  13th  century;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
J4th  it  was  allnost  entirriy  superseded  by  pap^  from  Unen,  such 
as  is  at  present  made* 

11.  The  Art  of  PrinUng.^'^o  eridenoe  exists  that  moreable 
wooden  types  were  evor  used,  except  in  the  capital  letters  of  some 
early  printed  hooks.  U  has  mdeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Cos^ 
tcr  of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  than ;  that  he  therefore  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing..  But  it  is  now  proved  that 
this  opihipn  is  without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types  were  nev^ 
used;  ana  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  practised,  with 
moveable  xa^al  types,  was .  disccn^ered  by  John  Guthenberg  of 
Mayence,  about  the  yeur  1438. 

Three  years  befove  this,  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasburg^  binding  himself  to  disclose  a  secret 
which  would  enridi  them  tdL  One  of  the. partners  dying,,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implemmts  having  been  stolen  from 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsuit, 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confidential  servant, 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  print- 
ing with  moveable  types.  The  residt  was  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. The  whole  proceeding  on  this  trial  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  puUisbed  in  the  original  German.. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efforts  for  a  time.  In 
1450  he  entered  into  partnership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Fust: 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  their 
early  efforts,  neither  the  printitig  was  fair^  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is.  not  certain  whether  during  their  partn^r^ip,  they 
found  out  the  art  of  casting  characters, In  metal,  which  they  had 
previoucdy  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether. this  great 
unprovement  was  m^e  by  Schoeffer,  who  assisted  ^bem  at  thtatime. 
The  general  (4>iniQn  is,  that  Schoefi^  is  entitled -to  thi$  honour. 
Guthenberg  and  Fust  at  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
Iaw9uity  the  former  wai^  obliged  to  give  up  his  i^pars^s  to  Fust 

Guthenburg,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  office,  until  1465,  when  he  obtained  a  situatiou,  with  a  good 
salary,  und^  the  Elector  Adolp^us.  In  the  mean  time^  Fust,  in 
conjunction,  with  Schooflfer,  continued  printing.  IJpQp  the  taking 
of  ^ayence  in  14^7,  the  partners  suffered  much ,  md  their  work* 
men  dispersing  themselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  cegard  to  stereotype  printing,  Holland  has  a  far  more  substan- 
tial claim  to  ih^  iji^tof  ^iv^ting  that^  than  to  the  glory,  through 
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roster,  of  originating  the  art  of  typogt^hy.  Besides  a  quarto  BtMe, 
published  in  1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  Bible  stereotpyed  in  folio  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  eraplpyed  in  Holland  long  before 
it  was  even  known  in  France^  In  a  note'to  No.  1316  of  Barbier's 
Wtalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  pf  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  devised  in  1701,  a  novel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  composing  the  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  composition,  or  preferably,  of  mastic. 

12.  Steam  Engine. — This  grand  mach me,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  the  result  of'  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  1655;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1698,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work, 
by  the  impellent  force  of  fire.  Other  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  engine  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  achieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical genius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repair 
a  model  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steani :  he  completely  obviated  the  defec^ 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cylinder,  and 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he? 
effectod  tl^e  most  essential  improvement  In  the  above  particular; 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  itriprovq-^ 
ihents,  particularly  in  the  riiech an ical  arrangement  throughout; 
Since  the  expiration  of  Watt's  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  several  mechanical  geritleinen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted,         .       ' 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  $11  over  (he  world.  Th^iir  ap^ 
plicalion  to  the  purpose;?  of  navigation  fbrm^an  fra  in  their  history. 
The  Ameriraiis  first  made  this  appliciilion,  as  the  genius^  of  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Penney  Ivsmia^  was  svu-cesri fully  em  ployed  on  this  stibjcct; 
ai  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  presient  centui*y.  He  first 
liiaile  Ihr  experlmeiil  of  propelling  IxiMs  by  steam  atPari^  in  1803: 
aHi^r  which  he  returned  to  America,  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  successful 
operatitfU,  on  the  waters  of  New-York.  Vessc^ls  propelled  by  his 
machiiik-y  are  now  hi  common  use,  throughout  the  United  ^StateJ 
ind  ill  Europe.    They  are  known  also  in  India,  an^^t^rnum^ 
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her  Is  eontuHially  ob  the  mofiease^    In  1827r  American  .iteamboai 
tonnage  alone  amounted  to  40)197  tons.    It  is  now  much  greater. 

Incidents  an^  CurioTis  Particulars. 

1.  Miscellanepus  matter  which  cannot  be  conveniently  arrange'l 
under  any  other  head,  is  here  designed  to  be  presented.  A  few 
only  of  the  vast  niass  of  facts  appropriate  to  this  article,  will  be 
selected  from  the  annals  of  different  nations.  From  the  present 
sample  may  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  modes  of  Jiving  and  the  progress  of  society  and  improve- 
ment, at  different  periods. 

2.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at  Home  was 
the  Ulpian,  founded  by  Trajan.  It  is  beUeved  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  books  that 
were  found  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  hbrary. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empire,  at  this  time,  had 
public  hbraries.  The  desolation  of  the  western  empire  destroyed  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  after  this  period,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  monasteries 
almost  exclusively  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  was 
different :  both  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  theirs,  tUl 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  the  origin  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  belong- 
ing to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
France,  by  qualified,  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  clergy. 
But  though  their  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  be 
assigned  tp  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain. that  Charlemagne  founded 
several  in  his  dominion.  Afterwards,  or, in  the  middle  ages,  there 
were  distinct  schools  (or,  clerks,  for  laymen,  and  for  girls.  But  the 
education  of  the  hi^liest  ranks  seldom;  went  beyona  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  a  little  ari^metic. 

4^  We  le^rn  from  feenecj^  three  curious  circumstances  relatitig  to 
thejotimpys  of  the  Roi][>an&.  1,  Tliey  were  preceded  by  a  troop 
bfjSumidian  light  hor^  ^wbo  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
approach  of  ,a  grejaf  man. .  %  Their  buggage-mule^  Iransported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  Ihc  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  whic}i  lasj^  has  been  Q^iuost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  Uie 
young  slaves  liyeire  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointmentj  which 
secured  the^  against  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  frost 

5.  The  \jseof,braccae,  breeches  or  lrowser.%  was  considered  in 
Italy  in  th0  3d  century  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fiishion.  The 
Romans,  hf)wever,  ha^  made  great  advances  tia wards  it.  To  encir- 
cle the  le^.and  thighs  with  faHt^ia?  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Pompey.^nd,  Horace  lo  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  eflfeini- 
na^y.  .In  the  time  of  Trajan  tlie  custom  was  i^^nfined  tp.iiiericli 
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«nd  liixuriou9^;.<II  w^SriVn^Siri^^iiT ^^V^-^'i^ 

6.  APcr  t}^e  a§e  of  Ti^rijup^  i\ie  4eciij  t>f  agriquiture  was.ff^t  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  just  subi^  of  ^complaint  Uiat  t)ve  Yifeiof' ihfi 
Roman  people  depended  on  the  accid^its  of  liie  winds  and  waye^i 

7.  In,  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  aiu^tor^  in  early  tim^ 
h&d  few  luxuries  or  e^en  oonveni^nc^  Down  to  their^ign  of 
Elizabeth, .the  greater  p^^rtiof  the  houses. in  oop^eral^le  .U)Wn8t  had 
no  chimneys:  the^  iire  was  Kindled  agaiiost  the  wall,  and  the  soinoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof,  the.4k)ory  or  the 
windows.  The  houses  wejre  moat)y.  biilt  pf.  watUng,  plastered  over 
with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  eart^  strewed,  in  families  of  distinc- 
tion, with  rushes:  and  the  beds  w^rc  only  stra^v  pallets,  witli  a  log 
of  wood  fof  a  pillow.'  In  this  resjiect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Ei^hth^s  time,  we  find  directions, 
"to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  tlie  king^s  bed,  thai  mt  dag- 
gers might  be  concealed  therein."  A  writer  in  15T7,  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  tliiiigs  esjfjecially,  that  were 
"marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  flu  gland  ;"  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  hi^jghigft,  and  tlie  exchange 
of  tre^ne  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  .spoona  into  silver  and 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  wiltoW  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building  of  houses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  ilie  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  ifire  waa 
out,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest^  the  plaqe  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  covef.  In  those  days  a  law*  was  almost  universally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,^  and 
the  family  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  beU  j  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  curfew. 

8-  in  1100,  an  inundation  of  i\iv  -=£  u  bjippened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  call  id  Godwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  ihe^ie  shoals  the  foUgwiiig  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since,  ^'  Upon  our  journey  to  Hamagaie,"  says  Mr.  Smeaiou, 
civil  eng^ineer,  "having  visited  the  Godwin  Sands,  in  order  !o  ex- 
amine tlieir  nature^  we  found  that  though,  like  quicksand,  lliey  were 
Clean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  dose  that  it  was  difficnit  tq 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  moria  than  to  the  depth  of  si:!^  or 
seven  feet 

9-  The  spirit  of  fhe  middle  ages  is  Fhown  In  the  fonowiug  luKtan- 
cps  of  wihl  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  ocrai*ifj[j.' 
\Yheu  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  met  in  1174,  the  countess  of  Urge! 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem^  worth  2000/.,  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  wretched  buffoon.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
also  of  twice,  ihid  valu^v  to  a  favourite  knight,  who  distributed  the 
aaine  amount  in  money  among  the  poorer  knights.  Other  actii  of , 
mad  prodl&ahty  were  performed^  particularly  the  sowing  of  a  pie^e' 
of  plowed  Vrumid  with  small  coin  to  the  amount  of  1500  En^isb 
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gtaik^  by"  b^fit  BerirtAd  iteibtecirt'  Btitth^  (AirtNtrmis  waMefiil 
ness  of  lord  Raymond  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  on  the  occasimi. 
'Having  ordeted  thirty  Of  bis  most  beaUtifiil  and  valuable  horses  to 
betied  tostalcie^,  aoid  sHrrbtiftded  WMh'  drjr #ood,  he  Wantonly  se^ 
it'on  fit^  and  suffered  his  fev6i!irtt^  to  perish  in  the  flames.  * 

10.  Among  the  Romans  thfe  ^  interest  6f  httainey '  was  not  fixed  by 
larw.  It'  id  on  thil^  a<^uift  thttt  W^  find  iti  the  Romim  satirists  so 
many  Icmd  coihi)lalnte  of  'extortion,  aiiid  of  the  severity  with 
whi<^  pecuniary  ciainis  were  enforced.  Horace  describes  a  rich 
old  miser,  who  '  : 

'    M  i'ooms'tfhe 'Wi«tch4»,  qn  the  appointed  day, 
His  iMereBt  0^  piindipfll  to  pay*    ' 

Many  of  the  bankers  acquired  large  fariiines,  and  arrived  at,  the 
highest  dignities  of  ilie  stale.  Tbelr  establishments  were  of  a  pri 
vale  nature,  and  such  banking  housea  are  known  to  have  existed  In 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  tl^e  13th  and  14th  ceiituries/j  and  about 
the  sojne  period  the  first  public  banks  appea^r  In  \r,\\e  bee»i  establish- 
ed by  some  of  the  Italian  stutrsj  for  I  he  purposes  of  contracting 
loans  and  manajidng  the  coUecUon  of  the  revenue.  The  most  an- 
cient general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  ^ind  ihe  issue  of  its  own 
I?Ci|>er  in  re  turn,  appears  to  liave  bc^n  funned  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
ona,  in  IIOI, 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  raa^ic  were  introduced  into 
Europe^  by  mearijs  of  pilgnma^es  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  flying^  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  tlie  fate  of' Britain  depended 
dn  the  art  or  predict  Ions  of  Merlin, 

12.  The  magnifieent  casile  of  Windsor^  Was  bnilt  by  Edward  III., 
in  ihe  fourteenth  century,  and  hiis  method  of  c*>iiducting  the  work, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  conditiun  of  the  |>epple  in  that  age.. 
Ko  contracts  wel*e  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times,  but 
every  county  in  Enffland  w{\s  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certain 
number  of  masons,  ufers,  and  carpenteii^,  who  Were  to  perform  theijr 
quota  of  Inhnur. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  Liana 
out  lanterns  lo  ligiit  the  streelg,  an^  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re-[ 
newin^  the  order,  "  ordained  lanthornea  with  lights  to  be  hanged' 
out  on  the  winter  evenings  between  hallnntide  and  candle niassa' * 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  Ihe  example  to  the  olher^ 
cities  of  Europe.  During  three  oenturks  afterwards,  the  eiti2eti& 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and* 
penallies  for  its  non-observance;  but  the  frequeuey  of  the  repetition 
only  pEoveSj  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  1716,  it  was  direcied  that 
each  house  should  have  a  lamp  hung  out  on  every  nighl  beiwean' 
t!ie  2d  afler  ftill-moon  until  the  Tib  after  new  moon,  from  the  hour' 
of  fe  in  Uie  evening  tmlil  eJeveti.  In  1736  and  1739, "  the  present 
raode  of  lighting  was  parrially  adopted,  but  it  was  not  till  J744,  thai' 
an  act  of  parliament  was  pa.«4ed  for  completely  lighting  the  ciiies  of 
London  and  Westminster.  * 
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'14  DoMb^  ^etiftriodsrbf  feudal' sMfef'wkeTt  Aetghbowrihg  chtef- 
tains  ofWn  made  sudden  inroads  ofieacb^Uier,  every  barx».il{d  qaflde 
was  provided  i^ith  its  warders,  Le.  naen  that  were  posted  on  thei 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  lan^  enemy.  Jn.  Wales^  th^e; 
pensons  tvi^re'  ftnuished  with  horns  to  sbund  an.. alarm ;  and  those 
ia  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew, 
a  horn  every  morning  and  eveaungj  on  the  relieving  and  setting  of 
the  guard,   »'=  ;       ;. 

15  Btetween  the  years,  1312  and  1315;  Germany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  plague  and  famine^  by  which  whole  towns  were 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  Thci  rich  i  sought' 
m  asyhttn  in  oth^  countries,  While  tt*^  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist- 
ed, miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  prey^  upon  wolvesiand  other 
raVeiiO«8  beaists,  that  overcomihg  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed. into 
the  viliagiBS,  ^tod  gor^fed  themselves  with  human  i)4ood. .  Trees  and 
houses  were  swept  away  by  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains  j 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was' not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appeal  ance  in  Europe.  Th^y  were  first 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Hateigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  ovqr  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Great  Brft^lin.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries:  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumptiohpiil'the  south  of  Europe.  ir   .     \   . 

17.  M  the  yfeat  1500,  there  happened  ^  greiat  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  and  coutt,  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  "Upwards  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  rcs- 
pecte*.  Many  eenturies,af  thexjhristian  era,  had  j^assedaway,  before 
an y  tliin g  better  than  spiinVei^s.  of  wood,  w§&  .u^  by  jOur.  Englisl^ 
ancestors  for  lighting  their  houses  by  night.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
and  saucers  yere  used,  and  then  they  were  considered  as  luxuries, 
A  few  betiMiries  oiJly  haVe  gone  byiirtce  knives  and  ibrks  ^reused 
ines^ing;  ^ince  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  cloth  hofeds  ^d  ^f:nit 
caps;  since  the  ladies  were  accommodate^  with  pins  instead  of 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  iii  the  room  of 

19.  in  1546,  a;law  was^made  iii  £)nglan^  foi:  fixi|[^.the  interest  pf 
money  at  10  j^r  cent  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as;  it;n^y  ^e^&ff^  to  u%  all  acts  of  ^that  nature 
were  formerly  I  (Jonsidei^ed  as  usurious,.  .,;j.  ^  .. 

'  20.  Bet^eei^  the  years  1660»  and  1670,  two  awfi^l.calafjiities  befel 
London-'*^  H^ig^e  which. evried  oflf,  j68,000  peraoosr-^  a  fir^ 
^i^dx^breaJuag  <HH<jnoar  Iioadon  bridge,  and  continuing  sever^ 
da|rs^-.dA8(roy^«i|^ty-f)ipe  ehnrobes  an4  thbt^en  tiionsan4.  ^(| 
hundred  dwelling  houses  .    .  r n  .  :  io;> 
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'91.  A'fbvryean  befove  the  limdMg  of  th«f  puntans  at  Flymonth, 
a  remarkable  pestilence  destroyed  iHoet  of  (ihe  Indians  from  Nanir 
ganset  to  Peiipbscot,  Which  «;enia  to  havel«en  a  providential  oo- 
curreiice  to  faoftitate  the  Kottlemeni  of  New-England.. 

"22,  The  waste  lands  in  the  united  kinedom  of  Gveat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amount  eren  at  this  time  to  15,301^094  acres.  :  - 

23.  In  the  year  1828^  American  i^hipping  in  foreign  trade  amount- 
ed to  824,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  American 
trade  was  149,495  tons— the  whole  Jbeing  974,216' tona.  The  en- 
rolled coasting  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  m  foreign  trade.  :     . 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  pni^ic  libraries  in  Europe  w^e  com- 
puted to  contain  19,847,100  volunaes.    >  . 

25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  amount,  as 
appesffs  from  a  statement  ktefy  made,  to  £2,023,500,000,  viz. — 


.    The  war  of  the  Rerolution, 
Spanish  Succession, 
Spanish  war,  1739,  and  } 
Austrian  Succession,      J 
The  "Seven  years  war"  with  p 

the  French,  Spanish,  Anstri-  > 

ans  and  Russians,  of  .1756^    > 
The  American  war,  of  1775, 
French  Revolution  war, 
The    irar   against  Bonaparte,  ^ 

the  three  last  years  of  which  > 

with  the  United  States,        S 
There  were  about  sixty-five  years  of  war,  and  seventy-five  o! 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 


Years, 

9 

11 

Expense, 

£36,000,000 

62,500,000 

1  i^ 
9$ 

54,000,000 

7 

112,000,000 

8 

136.000,000 
464,000,000 

12 

1159,000,000 

Present  stale  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  Agricultttre^ 
'   RowJ.s\  GonveyanceSj  hUercourse^  JSducatiany    lYade* 
Manujfacturesj  ^c. 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characteristic's,  were 
ehey  to  be  traced  from  then'  origin,  ahd  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  sub^ 
iects  of  this  kind  hive  beea  tInMtraeed  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  others  to  the 
reader,  as  wte  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  aboyeettumerated,  may  therefore  co»e  tinder  review,  in  res^ 
nect  chii»fly  to  ^he  present  times.  They  are  pt-^periy  characteri9- 
tics-  dt  the  age,  or  t!)e  history  ^f  It,  00  nur  as  sock  partieulara  u» 
ooncemed.  I 
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3.'^^otfZfiir«.— Agrkmhoire;  as  fiieYound^tioti  ^  ihe  mettiis  dt 

livmg,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  ciril 
and  intellectnal  character  of  a  people,  deserves  a  high  degree  of  at- 
tention. Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  commandmg  object^ of  pursuit, 
with  all  civilized  communities,  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  only  to 
be  remarked  here,  tlurt  in  modern  times  it  has  received  more  consider 
ration  than  fcmneriy.  Thig  Ancient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  mudl 
devoted  to  it  as  any  modern  nation;  and  their  agricultural  wealth, 
88  individuals,  when,  in  some  instances,  several  thousand  yokes  of 
o^en  were  Ihe  property  of  a  sin^e  ferwier,  exceeds  probably  any 
tLing  known  at  present  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 
they  were  on  the  whole  aii  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 
tol antiquity.  E^eciaily  do  they  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  then 
this  great  interest  suffered^  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 
In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  th^ 
subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri- 
cultnral  societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
J^plied  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  agricultural  art.  The  bu- 
^ness  in  the  hands  of  scilentific  practical  farmers,  has  assumed  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  unknown  in  former  days. 

S.  Roads. — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  their  ruinous 
condition,  rendered  communication  difficult,  beyond  what  we  can 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  readily  asceitained  what  the 
state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in- 
creased. We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow ;  that 
the  arts  of  constructing  and  -directing  them,  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
derstood very  inApetfectly ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 
of  excellence,  was  Sweden j  where  from  its  want  of  wealth,  and  its 
remote  situation,  nO';^uch  occurrence  could  reasonably  have  been 
k)Oked  far. 

In  England,  the  chaiige  in  regard  to  the  arrival  and  de^parture  of 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  greatly  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment of  the  principal  roads,  which  htid  been  going  on  through  thfe 
eighteenth  centtripy;  and  from  1793  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
Ways,  cross-rOais,  bridges,  and  ferric,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  country,  are  deddedly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  elsfe; 

A  r^niarkable  improvement,  however,  has  recendy  taken  place  in 
roads  and  bridge  all  over  Europe.  Materials  fot  road  making  have 
been  found  where  forriierly  they  were  not  believed  to  exist,  and  th6 
skill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  surprising.  Neither  clay, 
sand,  morasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  other  obstacles,  are  deem- 
ed hisurmountable.  A  terrace  has  bec«  conducted  along  the  whole 
fece  of  the  Appennines,  from  Nice,  to  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  finest 
carriage  roads  cross  the '  Alp^  over  mount  Cenis,  St.  Bernard,  the 
SImplOB,  St'Ooihard,  the  Splug^,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  the 
source  of  the  Inn  from  Trent  to  Brixen,  and  where  the  road  froii* 
t^ienba  to  Venice  crosses' them  at  Ponteba.     Ah  enthrely  new  road 
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lias  been  formeA  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Netherlands,  from  KapiTir  t:>  Lnx 
emhourg;  another  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Meniz  to 
Nimegue^i;  another  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  and  from  Hanover 
to  Deventen  Others  have  been  for nied,  and  particularly  the  whole 
way  between  Berlin  and  Peter^nrgh,  probably  presents  by  this  time 
an  admirable  line  of  coqimunication  between  these  two  capitals. 
Qther  roads  are  said  to  be  under  consideration,  and  particularly  one 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  which  appear  almost  impas* 
sable.  Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  cessation  of  wars 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges,  in  open- 
ing, widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  legs  been  doDue,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United  States.  Pro^ 
bably  no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  improvements 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  yeajrs  a^o,  all  was  a  wide 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  Indians,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  good  roa(k«  The  extent  only  of  post-roads  in  this 
country,  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some  parts  oi 
Europe  and  of  the  Unit^  States,  rs^il-roads  have  been  made,  or  are 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  commerce 
and  inland  transportation.  The  recent  construction  of  carriages 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  this  ctes- 
cription,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  with 
Uie  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  vehicles  will 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  Water  Conveyance,-^The  progress  lately  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  also  very  remarkable.  The  first  causes  known  in  Europe^ 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
served  in  several  cases  1)oth  to  drain  the  ground,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  ^nd  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Ijanguedoc,  joined  the  channel  and,  the  M^terra- 
uean.  Several  others  have  since  been  completed,  and  others  are  begun; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
commercial  prosperity  pf  Great  Britain^  induced  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,,  and  from  its  abundance  c^  water,  ami  the  moderate 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigation,  beyond 
every  other  country. .  The  total  length  of  canals  la  C&eat  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600, miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  canals  ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  Po* 
l^nd,  is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  ponnect  her  rivers,  and  trans- 
port the  produce  of  her  soil  Next  to  Qreat  Britain,  the  Unit^ 
States  have  displayed  the  most  enterprise  in  ;the  busmess  of  canals, 
(n  the  severed  states,  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progi*ess,  or 
in  i^lmediate  contemplation^  whQse  aggregate  length  is  about  2,500 
miles^.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  eitheif  finished  or  in  progress. 
Two  of  thena,^viz.  the  Hudspn  and  Eriq,and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals,  ar^-each  860  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  306,  and  U*e 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Krie.canal,  wUicb 
i^  in  ppj^<-a^iQq,  is  the  boa§t  of  the  new,,  world,  ...  -,..:■  .  - 
I  .The  aRplic^tVMi  qf  stea,m  to  shipping,  which  d^s^rves  itg  be  ^ai)k^ 
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luneng  fte  greatest  discoveries,  theoretical  or  practieal,  that  were 
ever  made,  has  done  more  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to  facilitate 
tUe  commtinication  between  different  places,  by  water,  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it  Steam  vess^  are  now  found  per-^ 
maiiently  or  occasionally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  all  round  to  the  top  of  Uie  Baltic  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  derived  so  great  advantage  IVom  the  discovery  of 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
ables it  to  shoot  forA  these  vessels  in  every  direction,  and  by  means 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
European  continent  Ih  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  was  first  made,  these 'I'essels  are 
most  extensively  em^^oyed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  fecility  of 
conveyance,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
c^wned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  above  dis^ 
coveries  and  improved  armngements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

5.  Travelling,  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  tlw»  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  gratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continuuly  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bmd  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  things,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  of  kindness  in  doilMstic  life,  are  diminishing.  The 
H)ve  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  affection,  is  checked.  The  bonds  of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Educaiian.  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
times,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education,  A  much  larger 
pOTtion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  alwa3rs  been  more  devoled  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  PortUffal,  readin|[  has  increased  every 
v^here.  Both  the  meahs  and  the  habits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications—the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops— the  profusion  of  literary  institutions 
and  circulatmg  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidently,  there ' 
fore,  the  more  need  of  moral  discipline.  The  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truthsshould  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart.  The  cheapness  of  books^  the  nun^r 
of  teachers,  the  spare  titiie  created  by  the  extension  of  macliinery, 
and  the  fashiott  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
common  people  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  same  causes 
have  i^raied  on  the  same  portion  of  the  community,  though  here 
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the  oommon  people  )tave  alwm  been  ^iiating^lshed,  tiaom  tboie  of 
other  nations,  for  a  love  of  rejadlug  and  a  oompeteat  education, 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  European  society,  there  are  so  many 
books,  and  so  much  to  l^urs^  that  few  are.  profound.  The  stream  ot 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  dioeper.  To  master  all 
the  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,  is  impossiUew  Daily  and 
periodical  publications  abound,  but  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  sound 
and  permanent  literature.  •  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  readr 
ing,  except  noveks  books  of  travels^  and  memoirs.  ;The  mind  of  the 
public  cannot  be  more  effectually  abused  and  ui)settled,.than  by  the 
systematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  morality, 
into  theme?  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  thei  full  extent  of  the  mischief 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  change  to  that  which 
has  taken  place  among  readers,  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  thie 
dass  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  f'eWards  of  tlieir  labour  or  so  ap^ 
prehensive  of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  favour, 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  the  time  and  tmuble  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  composition  of  a  stwidard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition, — In  the  present  state  ol 
most  civilized  nations,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  Of  society.  Many  shockmg 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  dise^peared^  and  others, 
which  fiesh.must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  been 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small  pox,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  communi- 
ty. The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798^  by  Dr.  .Jenner,  was  the 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change,  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  i^eforred  to ;  others  might  be  named.  The  plague,  except 
m  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  is  almost  unknown.  Famines,  arising  eithee  from  cold  or  heat, 
are  now  of  much  less  freqtient  occurrence  than  they  formerly  were, 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  been  mitigated.  While 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diminished,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greatev 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  faet  a:  century  ago.  Othe^t 
causes,  however,  may  have;  operated  here,  as  greater  t^n^pecauoe^ 
better  food  and  c^thing^  less  exposure,,^-  Qonnect^  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every ^rt^kM>nduotng  to*  personal  enjoyment^ 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  <  In  houses,  ftirnituie, 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  ease 
and  gratificatioh  of  mind  or  body ;  in  the  number  and  refinement  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  im.  allaftidea  Of  domestic  luxury  and 
(Convenience,  the  progre^  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unpreoedeat- 
ed  ehher  for  extent  or,i:apKltty.  Them  is  not ;  a  district  to  be  found 
in  any  European  state^  in  which  the  trav^erw  not  struck  witli  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  ^txehiteoture  of  ^ul^cand 
private  buildings,  the  multipheation  and  Qommodiousnessof  bailing 
and  watering  places  hotds,cof]fee  houses,  and  readiing  rpoms,  the  ex^ 
<!ui8ite  arrangement  of  gardena,  gwnmda  and  vUtos,  wad  the  neaUmi 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufoctories. 
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'  1*hi8  alteration  »  very  conspicuous  in  England.  The  coittfbtts  of 
tile  appear  m  great  profusion ;  no  native  or  foreigner  can  travel  fifty 
or  sixiy  miles,  along  a  public  yoad,  witliout  being  lost  in  wonder  auii 
astonishment.  Towns,  villages,  hamlets,  mansions,  farm  houses,  and 
cottages,  are  every  "where  scattered  about  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  situations.  It  \^cre  to  be  desired  that  the  reality  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appearances,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  of 
the  English  operatives  into  distress.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  favourable  appearan- 
ces are  genersdly  connected  with  a  more  delightful  r^ity. 

8.  Increase  of  population, — In  consequence  of  the  improvement 
In  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  comitries, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.  Some  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revolutions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
creased in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasbiirg,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockholm, 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  and 
population.  England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  have 
experienced  a  great  increase.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eurof)e  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1815, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  share  in  this  increase.  Europe,  however,  can  hardly 
he  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does  not  ftimish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, 
and  several  others. 

'  9.  The  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher, — This 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
world.  In  America,  oveing  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dres^, 
manners,  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  plac^e  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Mu<^b 
taste  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayed.    In  niental  ac< 

..\  .    <r;«  jpi^  Ameri^  Afananac  ft>r  1830,  a  most  valuable  productioii^  ' 
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qoiremento,  particularly,  the  assimilation  is  visible.  Chndren  of  the 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  excehat  first,  bul 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  excel- 
ling?. The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  attainments  of  every 
liind,  especially  in  makers  of  legislation.  The  numerous  papers 
and  documents  which  are  published,  and,  which  are  accessible  to 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  In  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  in  that  country,  at 
this  moment  writes,  "  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gradu- 
ally undermining  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  one  day 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted." 

10,  Trades  and  Manufactures.^Thesgnn^  of  late  years  given 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  times.  Our 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portion  ol 
Europe,  where,  since  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manufactu- 
ring industry  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  a 
great  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenburg.  At 
Motala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  esta- 
blishment in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implemenis  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Herschfeld,  in 
Hanover.  Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  point 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vien; 
na.  The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  St.  Gabin, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  are  all  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  glfiss  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  liave  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  tele^scopes.  The  elegant  iron  and  sted 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  extend- 
ing branch  of  commerce.  Tlie  utmost  attention  is  pcjd  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Holstein, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.  Tlie  woollen  manufSactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  increasing,  and  m  addition  to  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  have  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Castres,  and  liOdeve,  in  the  soutk 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatevuroux,  in  the  centre.  A  determined  ana 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  Itself  in  Prussia.  Russia,  and  France.  England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  quantity 
is  now  raised  near  Almeria,  in  Spain.  The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourishing  m  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  has  become  th^e  Birmingham  of  the  Lo\v  Countries, 
as  Ghent  is  their  Manchester  and  (Jlasgo^iv.  The  cotton  manufac 
tures  of  France  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  ye^rs. 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfel^,  near  0usseUiorf.  apd  rapid- 
ly extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenisli  prOvmces.  The 
•ilk  tra^e  of  France,  which  used  to  be  coafii^ie^tq  i^yons^  has  now 
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ipread  its  ramifications  to  Avignon,  Nismes,  and  Tours,  and  its  an- 
nual value  amounts  tp  £6,000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu- 
rich and  its  neighbourhood  alone  between  12  and  13,000  looms.  It 
is  also  established  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreading  from  Menit  through  sdl 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorf  and  El&rfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit.  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent.  Exhibitioiis  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and .  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
gard to  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
derii*  j  the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  been  established,  and  many  old  ones  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skill.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  effort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Government — ^A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from.their^oppre«ji^»SjOri;o  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work^  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probiably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struggling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  coastitutions.  The  spirit  began  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
atteiiipt,  and  snme  other  cl{  -,  m"  i^is  have  been  considerably  n glin- 
ted, The  strict  despotic  priiicipleti  have  hitherto  prevailedj  except  in 
the  colonlat  e&lablii^hmeatia ;  yet  cvfiiiin  couiitrk's  governed  on  those 
principles,  such  lias  been  the  influence  of  popular  fueling,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioralion.  The  altempls  of  Uie  SpaiiiardSj  Por- 
lu^iese,  arid  Neapolitans,  ta  change  their  lormi^of  government,  have 
been  fruitrated  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowledge  is  incrcasingj  and  that  the  minds  of  menare^ 
turning  with  fond  desire  towardu  their  long  lost  rights  and  liberlie!^,' 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destme* 
lion  of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  colonic  strne:^les,  liovvever,have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  SumtH  America,  nnd 
that  of  Mepcico,  in  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that,  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.  Greece,  too,  favoured  by  circum- 
ttaiices,  and  by  the  sympathies  of  nation^  but  rtiore  by  her  own  he- 
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roism  and  self-denial,  is  an  arm  brokai  ofT  from  the  Turkish  power, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  found  in  her,  and  quicken- 
ed into  life  by  the  principles  and  systems  of  American  education,  is 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortal 

12L  Religious  Enterprises.— The  present  era  is  greatly  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.  Many,  in  protestani 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  riegard  to  the  precious  interests 
of  the  Christian  church — its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extension 
abroad.  Great  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  revivals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States  j  and  both  here, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  pious^  indigent  youth  for  tlie  ministry — to  imbue 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  sab- 
bath school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
sailors — to  enlighten  the  inmates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  the 
abominations  of  intemperance ;  and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  ,of  their  fathers.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  theological  se- 
minaries, are  also  among  the  important  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  from 
the  Christian  public. 


TTie  Christian  Church, 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  establishment  common  to  most 
of  the  nations,  whose  affairs  have  been  narrated  in  a  different  portion 
of  this  work.  This  is  the  only  religious  system  that  claims  much  of 
our  attention,  in  modem  annals.  .  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cens. As  to  the  religion  of  paganism,  we  have, had  so  little  occasion 
to  bring  into  view  Uie  nations,  who^  in  modern  timies,  possess  the 
pagan  creed,  that  we  need  not  trace  fts  d^istinctive  features.  A  few, 
however,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribes, 
whence  sprang  the  modern  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  the  manners,  mstitutions,  &c.  of  those  tribes.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  nations^  all  of  whom, 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  siiffice  for  the  object  here  pontemplated,  to  sketch 
the  affairs  of  the  Chi^^tioa  Church  unjder  three  distinct  iieads. 
1.  In  its  primitive  and  pure  state,  extendihg  from  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year. 325  A.  Ci,  "w^hen  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  jBoman  empire.     2.  In  its  cor 
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nipt)^^  stfite,  extending  fi^om  326  A.  C.  to  the  commencemeht; 
of  ti)e  Ileforiwation,  1517  A,  C,  .^3.  In, its  reformed  sUite, 
extendiogi  lfQn>  1517  A.  0#  tp  the  present  tixne. 

2.  In  the  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected^  we  behold  the 
Christian  chttrch  in  its  best  coiiditioh.  Compared  with  the 
subsequent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  tjie  simplicity  of  te 
order,  purity  oC  practice,  and  attachment  4p  the  doctrines  oF 
the  GkiapeLM  Among  the  many. <eveiUaoCithe  present  period, 
we  can  notice' only  the  foUowit^  leading  ones,  Viz.*,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  eiBitth ;  the  general  success  of  the 
Gospel  upder  the  preaching  of,  the  apostles  and  others ;  ahd 
the  ten  great  perseci^tions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated  ana 
called)  be^nning  with  Nero,  and  ^^nding  wiih  Diocktian. 

§  iTie  appearance  of  Jesus  €hriet  onecnihvrzs  the  most  re* 
markable  event  that  ever  occtmred.  Its  date,  as  commonly  given,  i« 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets  had  pointed  out 
the  period,  and  the  world  Was  in  an  titiDsual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  But  thougbthe  tiation»werfe  expecting 
the  appearance  of  some  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticMlrirly  were  waiting  for  their  Mea^h  ;  yet  Jesus  wa*  almost  lini- 
tersally  rtjected;^  both  by  this  Jew  and  Gentile^  in  thecirciim8tfe»- 
ces  of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the 
expectations  of*  Ms  -  coruntrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence^  tiv^  put  hinitothecrtted  death  of  the  croesi.i  By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  lOQ  the  part  of  the  Jewi,.the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  reden^ion  of  the  nations,  was  accomplished,  Tor 
on  the  tiilrd  day,  Jesus<  rose  fvomthe  dead^  and  forty  days 'after, 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
^  pireaicbeiB'ofhisr religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven^  a^oudved^iv^g 
liim  out  of  their  sight.  >  I 

The  general  succ^s  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preachinff^  of  the 
xipostles  ami  oCA^r^,  was  also  a  remarkable  dvcnmstanee,  and  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth-  of  ChristiaQity.  MaEny:  reasoDS  might  be 
given  for  thM^inm,  but  owe  limits  iurtwL  In  regard. to  the  fact  ot 
Uie  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are. left  tO  no 
■doubt,  front  the  nature  of  the  casCy  and  from  historic  records.  The 
Apostles  and  evangdists  wer»  early*  sprelul  ^road  among  the  na9 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
))eea  prwMdigd  to^  multitudes  fin  sevaral  partis  t)f  the  known  world. 
W  ithui  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  €hrffit,isay^:Palfy,  the  institutkn) 
had, spread  i^f  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  i all 
iti^  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  ABia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
Qfjthe^Sgean  Seaithesea  coasitjof  Africa, )aiwi  had exti»deditse¥ 
to  Rome,  aud  into  Italy..  At  Autioeh  in . Syria,  at  ,Foppa^  JSphesu^ 
CorMllj  ,i|»d,naaB^  other:  places,  the  coAVertf  were  spMCen  of  ^w  aa*' 
lp^r9as4  ,Tlie  firsl^  epistle  of  tP^ter,  a^eQsts  the. Christiana  dispersed 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocfa,  Asia,  and  Bvthinia.  In  a 
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ajion  time,  nalian?  and  wiies  more  remote^  hepd  pipe  ^xyA^ 
Tlie  Gauls  received  the  .kivjwledge  of  Chri/stianity  from  <l^e  imme- 
diate successors  of  thrf  ^apostles -;  and  during  the  second  c^ntitfy,  tlrf 
Germans,  the  S{>aAikhls,  and  pw^)afely  the  Britons,'  wfere  converted 
to  the  tm&iT^igioQ.'  I    .  .    .  ;     .  ,'  . 

7h^ten  grp^kt  persecutions,  ^,^h^  Cftuvck  h^e  gj«r^ij,a  ohaiaio* 
ter  to  the  whole  era.  Tl|tey  \«fer^  nqi,  hpwever,  m  every  instanpa 
ffeneral  through  the  Romart  empire;  Persecutions  indeed  existed 
from  the  beginnhtg,,and  there  were  hot  many  periods  of  .entire  tran- 
quillity to  the  Ghutdh,^  diii%i]j  thi^  hmidred  ^feM«.  BWt  t^oae  of  t 
more  marksd  (^lai^c^)  are  indudei  Krittim  ;the.iMiW:ieiipresaei} 
HumbiQr.    Thrir,(>rdj9r.i^  as  follow^:     >  )  r.  <  >    ;:,,i.  ;.   >     . 

1.  The  ,  persecution  r  under  ?^erq  occurred  tl^irty^Jne  yfsaia  after 
our  Lord's  ascension!  Wheii  the  eniperor  set  nre  tb  the  city  9! 
ftome,  hef  threw  fhe'  odium  of  that'exebrfible-ai^tibli  bii  the  OhHstiansi 
and  itmierit  the  pmext  of  persecuting  them/  Accordingly,  tUe| 
w«re  hunted  like^wild  hea9ts,vai|d  VH:n  4a. pieces  by  de¥€iuriDgdQg^ 
i^nd  hi  innumerable  other  M^s,.^^eve^4^,, tortured,  and  put  \» 
death.  •  ■    ^  . .  -        >  .,  >     ■.,;•• 

2.  The^per^e^u^n  which; |)omitian  instigated,  took  place  intbt 
year  d5*    It  i»  eomputed  that  40jQOO  peraons  sulff^rod  martyrdom  at 

that  tlHlCk    .  '•  ■>'.  •-  '     !•  •: 

8*  Theipersecution.  whieh  jexisted  in  the  reign  of  Tnijan,  begsoi 
in  the  yeat>10C^  ai^d  wa«  carried,  oa  with  gneat  vigtence.  ior  several 
years.  .  -i  ,i  ■' ..  .  -  <  ^  -^  .t;  .  .'.■•  •  :■■;; .  j;  1  -.-  .' 
-  4..  ThepeJ»BCvttionwhMi^fw«8  p^mitted  Ip^  Aat<>ntnua,  comraeib- 
oed  in-.the  year  tl77.:  Matnyiindigttili^depifii^illon««iid>sufiferihgB 
were  inflicted  ^i,lhe,Chr£sCiansJi)  this  persecution. 

5. :  The  pesseeutien.  ;iuider  Severus,  begadp^  in  the  year  19f7l  Great 
empties  were  committed  at  Uustime  against^the.  patient  Iblkiwen 
of- Christ.  ■  '  ''*■■•■:'  d  .'  :         •  .  '■ 

,.  6.  l%e  persecution  which  Maxintinus.DrdelSred,  began^in^SS.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  the  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  nrider  the  reign  of  his  predec^or,  Alexander  Sevems. 

7.  iPhe  perseeution  binder  Decius,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  hitherto  knowiL  The  Christians  were  in  a}l  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  shrijprped  of  their  estaites,  tormented  with 
racks, &c.        -•  •■'  -;    ;"  ■'      •'.'■.»  m.  -■-  '   .*■  .    '.-■:     /  , 

8.  The  date  of  the  petseCutionnwieTi  Valerian;  is  267.  Both  men 
fxnd  women  sufibred  aeath^  ^some^by  soDurging,  some  b^  the  sWinrd, 
and  Some  by  iire.i  ••   5  •        '  '  ,    r*  f 

9.  The  perseoiitibn  by Attralian^  wias^ in  274;  ^But  Ihis^was;  uicoii- 
siderable  coihp^red  witn  the  otttets  before  twentictned.     :  ' 

10.  The  persecution  iin  which  Diodetlan  wafe  co^med;  odni- 
oienced  ih  ^3d5.  Thiis  w^  a  terri^ei  perdbeutiori;  It  is  MhX^  tteU 
17,00I^  were  «laln  in  ewe  mo^th'irJtita*  The  erteiwies  of  OiristitoltV 
had  ^e  ^nnmnipiion  ttf  thkik  **  thfiiV tH^  name  and  StipeWtitiort  of  thfe 
Ohffhrtians''  had  been  eflfeced  from l!he empire.  Th^perlodi  howev^, 
witf  just  at  hand,  (a  salulcuy  iesson  to  persecutors,)  when  thl0  h«^ 
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^aith  was  to  rise , on  the.ruins  of  all  the  fonner  .religions  ofl^hQ  Ro- 
man  people.  ,•.>.'!.!       t    r.u 

•    During  these  ^^rseoutioiifl,  Ghristkns  muhipAMy  and  OhrigtiailU^ 
becam««  princij^le of  Ufeaiyl  SN^n^to  th^  b^pW  ofi  iUi Vfi^VBixm. 


So  Ijwg  a«  their.  profe3si9n  ofr^xon  was  alj^nde^  yithi  ^^pger— iip 
long  as  they  had  the  prosjiect  of  the  dungeon,  vie  m^,  or  the  lag- 
got,  their  livefe  Vere  pure  and  heaV^nly.  Thie  goi^pe!  was  their  only 
souWe  of  consolatiMi,  ahd  they  found  it  in  every  pefi|)^  soffifcicnt 
for:  aU  tk^  wants;^  Affe«i0d; vvtin  i  mututl  adferings,  Ihe^  isympa- 
Ihised  most  t^nderfM^i^^  «^  <4he(;.a^the|ir  l40iii^&^iK..cp^MnaBd 
of  brotlierly  loye,  was  never  fulfillea.in  a  more  exemplary,  planner 

3.  The  Chtirchy  althe  comtiieiicement  of  the  second  era, 
waa  externally/  piDgij^erolis  and  ^floariafaing.  1!be  atortn  of 
pagan  persiscutionttad. ceased,  add  Chrbtknity  was  suppoci- 
ed  by  the  .Rc»»an  goverDfrient;  UmleF  CoDBtaii(|ine  the  Great, 
(hat  goyemiitteat  {winch i  had  long  included  the  limits  of  the 
civili^  world)  cfaai^ged  {fom  a  perseeudng  to  a,  protecting 
power.  But  its  love  was  more' ^it^d'toiJbEet. real  interests  ol 
ihe  Church  than  its  hate*  Rvils  soon  begats  to  arise  within, 
product  Of  aided  by  tile  aggrandizement  it  (received  withooi, 
which  eventually  reduced  the  Church  to  the  lowest  state  df 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly^  pnosperity  pro- 
duced pridey  ambition,  emiilaXioQ,  luxury,  and  >  many  OLiiek: 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The^  mixr 
iure  of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedin^y  de- 
ba^  the  purity  of  rehgion^  and  the  general  ignoiTince  which 
prevailed  durio^  the  dMfkiages,  rendered  ine^cctual  its  hea- 
venly truths.       *  .i  . 

AnAong  the  niore  hnportanl  partfeularsttoiistilutlng  thie 
^8tate  o(*  things,  or  ^aflbrdin^  proof  of  the  disordefs '  of  the 
church  and  the  cbn^quent  cfegeneracy  of  the  peo^k  throiagii 
ibis  long  period,  niAy"'  be  named'  the  Ariaii  and  Pelagiadi 
heresies,  the  nistitutiohi  of  nimkelyy:  image  worship,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremaey,  the  passion  for  relies 
and  pilgrimages,  the  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
Western  churches,'  the  crusaBes^  sale  of  absolution  and  indoK 
gences,  the  persecution  of  the  fAlbigenses  aiwl  Waldehses,  the 
hiquisitiori,  th^j^reat  western  <^schfem,  the  btiBs  abd  interdicts 
of  the  popes,  and  th6  contention  of  scholastic  drvM^s. 

.  §  TJiesc  and  sever?*  otfterSs»re*  inl^iwting  <ibjffct«,crf  fUt^ntio»  in 
tins  portion  of  the-  chutch'si  history  j  but  except  so  £Bur  as  a  iew.gi 
them  have  beea  alreadfjT  ir^ted  of  separately^  recourse  for  infonMH 
tion  must  be  had  to  more  extended  accounts     ,^JJOdno{k'  ^' '  " 


*^4JB  '  GfeNfeRAL  Views?., 

4^.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  thircl  era,  the  re- 
•JigkM:0taleioC  the  iiix)rid  wa#  dc^rable*  i^U  ChriateDdom 
'Was'lieM  in  b««idage  to  the  paipal  power.  €omiption,  both 
to  dbctriftii  and  practice,  prevaiiled  to  an  e5C;tent  before  un- 
'^dQWn.  iPhe  Reformation  of  religion,  which  is  the  distinc- 
iti^n  K^  the  present  ^ra,  waa  therefore,  greatly  needed ;  atid  we 
-bave/the  sa^factba  df  exhibitli^  the  chrisdan  chnreh  under 
the  inflttendBF  of  sto  prbpitkm^  a  change.  The  greater  part  ol 
this  body  adherfed  to  the  papacy,  and  perhaps  still  adheres  to 
it  ;•  but  thoogh  Uie  whole  df  iGbristendom  did  not  participate 
in  tlie  ^reformation,  the  wholet  may  haiF^e  derived  benefit  from 
it  indirectly;  The  reiktiied^-  which  isoiboicalled- the  protes- 
tant*  6tkh,  spmad  ra^dlyv  at  the  beginnings  and- ^even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  popuUttion'  in  nations  embracing  this 
faith,  as  well  aa  kom  efforts  mad^  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  is 
favourably  exlending  its  induenoe.  '  i 

The  date  of  «be  gre«t  events  bf  whicl>  we  sfieak}  is  1517, 
iOMt'the  instmmental  agent  whc»n  Providence  employed  io 
tbriiiging  it  topass,  wa6  Martin  Luthen  The  immediate  oc- 
caefian  of  .tlie«refohaa(ion  was  the^sale  of  indulgences,  which 
fai^  been  authorized  by  L^d  X.,  in:order  to  fiimisb  the  means 
-of  gratifying  his  taste  ^rextrairagances.  This  traffic  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  car?!  of  one  John  T^el,  an  insdent 
itad  4dii^onest  wretch/  attracted  i the  notice  of  Martin  LAither. 
Hii^  indign^k^.  was  first  e^EooLfsd^ll:^  the ^l^  manner  ib 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  was 
tedjto  :inquii»tinto  the.  thing  iliaelf^  and  big  eyes  were  soon 
-opened-to'  the-  enormity. oti ((he  principle  which  it  involved, 
j«ad  ithe  oefe^pus  chamoter  of  the  whole  ^ysteilj.  From  thia 
|>er.iod  his  opinbDis  ,wei^  openly  and  boldly  .expressed,  on  the 
irarious  errors  which  he  fou»d  prevailing  in  lihe  Ohurdi,  and 
43aany  were  convinced  on  the  subject  :by  hia  preajching  and 
•writings  Hence  the  m&sAomhh  rwptureiand  revoHution  which 
4odk  place-^he  lUe^sed^  effectaxif  •  which  havet  hem  more  and 
more  felt  fl-om  tlwit  age  to  th^  prcfeient^      ,  ; 

.  }  D^rM^  Ws  lifr:  time  the  benevolont  labours  of  X-iither  were  Weal- 
ed in  no,  s^^ijtfil  ^^gree,  an^^  around  Jxjpi  g^the^  ja  host  of  able  and 

f»'  <^=ci4lled  fttJm  the  tirolest  i«*i<^  tb*  elecldr  of  Sfex6iiy  and  other  ptincet, 
^t^r^  ttgakiAA  decree  of  the  diet  at  S^nres,  in  1539,  by  whieh«verv  deptf- 
-iMrtfifeni  did  CafihDKci&itliialid  discipliiie  was  ftibkldeii«4ifl«g|Biiesal  cooneB 
should  be  BMembled.  .>ir:  ,   ;•.         ;  ;^i   *  •  i-j    " 
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g^dfy  men^'  who  ]proved  to  be,  in  nue^y  instances,  th#  most  efficient 

ocadjutors.  Among  these  were  Carolstadt,  Melancthon,  Zuinffliusj 
Bucer,  Oecolampaoius,  Martyr,  fcalvin,  and  Beza.  Several  (W  th^ 
princes  of  Germany  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  him  the  most 
essential  aid,  amons  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Through 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  other 
cause,  they  were  diffused  abroad  among  the  neighbouring  nations 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma- 
tion, and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish- 
ed, though  by  an  instrumentality  at  first  very  different  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  God,  concerned 
in  effecting  the  religious*  revolution  in  that  country.  In  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  hierarchy. 

The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
duced in  Germany  much  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord.  Thes^ 
scenes  continued  till  the  year  1555,  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  called  the  tPeace  of  Religion,  which  established  the  R^- 
fbrraatioft,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
the  free  exercise  of  their  jreligion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that 
country  never  at  any  time  ceased  their  exertional  till  this  desirable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  eaiablishment  of  the  reforinatK)ii) 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro- 
testant, were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England. 
Scotland,  lrelan(J,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation, 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanisb  y6ke« 
Pnmce  become  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  hope  was 
entertained  that  she  'v^ould  favou]:  the  protestant  cause,  A 
goodly  number,  however,  of  the  French  popuktioa  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  6f  the  pr'ofessed  Christian  body  wfiidh  con- 
stituted the  Eastern  or  Oreek  church,  was  not  affected  by 
ibe  revolulUoinin  the  West.  Though  religion  in  this  church 
was  then  at  a  veiry  low  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
many  external  calamities,  ctoilruption  and  error  had  not  made 
so  fatal  a  progress  in  the  Ea?t,  as  among  the  I^atins.  Rus- 
sia apd  ^  part  of  Eurppean  Tmkey  weye  the  seat  of  fhe 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  however,  were  found 
in  various  eouolries  of'  ^a  juod  Africa.    In-  W&SLtilt  Bue- 
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inah'bhurcH  separated  from  tbe  government,  though  not  from 
the  communion,  of  the  Greek  church — a  circumstance  which 
has  redvi^'  the  l^j^tter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

{  A»  the  Bvaeian  aii4;Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  church  need 
not  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  undergone 
hut  fewehaofies  in  iBore  modern  times — perhaps  some  improvement 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangelical 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  involv- 
ed in  ignorance.  Thqir  numbers  are  ywiously  estimated.  Hassel 
makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  Is  the  highest  calculation. 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Egvpt,  Abyssmia^  ^ubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
andPalestme. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation,  was  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particiilars. 

First,  the  Roman  cAt^rcA.— Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
ope^  to  regain  thei.r  lost  power^  but  on  the  whol6  with  little  effect 
J'be  means  which  they  used,  as  enumerated  in  a  recent  interesting 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.  1.  T*he  employrnent  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Whose  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  papal  power. 
S.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  Jn*  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  South  America  3.  The  better  regulation  of  the  internal  con- 
oems  of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  In 
re^rd  to  th^  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  w£^  the  scene  of  awful  suf- 
ferings. Our  blood  boils  with  indignatipiji  at  the  thought,  that  cru- 
eltie^s  which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  were  inflicted  by  the 
minions  Of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mild  religion  of 
^e  Saviour,  a pon  his  own  followers.*  In  tthese. persecutions,  ^Tty 
inillionsbf  prptestauts  are  computed  tofiave  perished,  principaUy 
in  Italy,  the  N^h^rland^  Spain,  Franc^  parts  of  Germany,  and 
jpngland.         '      "  ,v     !    .     ,    .     '  /  , 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Rdrnan  chtirch  were  in  Vain,  except  as  by 
t)irop6gMing  h^  ileligion  in  heathen  coiintiies,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominally  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  th^n  before. 
Several/oavises,  have  contributed  to,  w^aik^p,  essentially,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  tbe  work 
ahove  referred  to,,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  fqreign  conquests.  2.  Cif- 
successful  contei^  with  several  European  governti^ents.  3.  The 
suppression  oflihe  order  of  the  JesUits.  4./^  he  rBvoiutk>Q  in 
Ftance.  .5.  The.  abolition  of  the-  inquisition; .  , 
_.  T:be  statistics  of  the  Roman  chur^jh,  as  it  exists  atthe  present 
^aV,"  are  as  follows : 

J  Tlie  iempornl  ddniinions  of  the  pppe,  are  a  small  tenritory  to 
•  ■    ''  '"•'-"  i  '•  ''       •  ■       ^ 

.  /  5J*  O^UifiB^bf  Rceledwticii.HultWi,  birjl^vi  ChMl(eBt3i^,(?Q»irich. 
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Italy,  smith  of  the  pp^  coataiiung  15,000^  fiquai^JinUes^  and  2)G()9,P0Q 
inhabitants.  .        . 

Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  supposed  to  amount  to  80  or 
100,000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Malte  Brun  put  them  doiwn 
1^  116,000,000. 

The  cowntnes  where  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,'  and  South  America.  These,  are  considered 
entirely  papal.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  l^tates  about  that  number.  Others  ^e  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  tlie  West  Indies.  The  pope  is  at 
present  making  greai  efforts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cjamnot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  CKUses,  it  is  destaiied  to  me^ 
with  some  successes,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge^ 
nius  of  our  institutions,  and  not  bd  the  dark,  intolerailt,  cruel,  and 
Itcentio^s  system  that  it  haisheen  in  other  countries. 

Second^  the  Protestants. ^—K  diversity  soon  took  place  among  those  who  se ' 
parated  jfrom  the  fellowship  of  Rome.  A' general  division  of  tiSe  protestants  is 
into  the  Lutheran  bhurch,  and  the  Reformed  churches. 

1.  Lutheran  Church. — The  Lutherans,  as  the  iiame  inaporta,  were  the  im-? 
m&diate  followers  of  Luther;  who  consider  their  church  as  ^having  heen  es- 
tabiisked  at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  1553.  Their  standard  of 
faith  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suffered  far  less  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times  than  the  other  portions  of  the  reformed  church,  though  they 
were  unhappily  engaged  in  A  controversy  among  tfaejii^lves,  relating  to  various, 
points  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  controversies  were  followed  by  a  low  state  of  religion ;  and  this  by  ef- 
forts which  many  of  the  better  sort  made  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  t^s  class  of  people  were 
called,)  but  far  less  than  might  have  been,  had  not  their  views  and  principles 
been  misconceived  or  opposed.  The  Pietists  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  degfenerated  after  d,  time,  ami  were  buo^ 
ceeded  by  a  set  of  wild  jreligionists,  who  did  much  mischief  to  thtj  cause  of  god- 
liness. To  counteract  this  evi^  the  system  of  the  Neologists  \vm  irstroJuced, 
which  condsted  in  the  application  of*^  human  philoe^hy  to  tht'  iijti'rprctation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  Cjospelj  stripped 
of  its  peculiarities,  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Gcrmaiiy.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  better  spirit  is  now  commencing  in  soiixc  pails  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that^  in  other  parts  of  it, 
both  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  chnrches,  there  are  those  who  hxfe^  aUr 
akmg  maintained  their  integrity. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  church,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
portions  of  it  are  found  chiefl^r  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  particulariy  in  the  north,  and  in  ^r'onv  and  Prussia,  ^ero, 
Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion.  Churches  of  this  denomination  also  ex- 
ist in  Holland,  France,  Rusda,  North  America,  and  in  the  Danish  West  In-; 
dies.  The  number  of  Lutherans  is  pjrobably  between  fifleen  and  twenty  millions.  /^ 

2L  Reformed  Chwrchss.^^Theae.  are  numerous^  and  tittle  more  than  theif. 
names  can  be  here  mentioned.     The  term  "  Reformed"  was  a  titje  .-mgiuaUy 
flMumed  by  those  Helvetic  or  Swiss  churches,  which  adhered  to  certain  teiketo  , 
of  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament.    But  in  latter  tiioes:  it  \»b  a  mdef ) 
■ignification,  and  under  it  may  be  included  all  those  sects  in  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom, that  dissent  from  the  tenffts  of  tiie  Luthenm  chuich.    Thf^  aii 


^^  General  views: 

^ifi^pi&Uy  tiiis  Cahinisbi;  ih4  Church  of  iSilgieaid,  the  Preshjterian  Chttrd.of 
Dcotland,  the  Moravians,  the  Congregationalists  of  New-England,  the  Prea- 
fevtcMan  CbiuPdh  in  the  United  States,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uni*^ 
Btsti^  the  Baptists,  Methddisfts,  wad  Quakers. 

1.  CalvinisU, — The  Christians  so  called,  taken  loosely  for  those  who  ex* 
{l«ia  the  Bihle  as  Calvin  e^lained '%  constituted  at  first  the  whole  body  of  the 
Protestants  as  distinguished  from  the  Luthercins.  Protestant  Christendom 
even  now  owns  this  .Sstinction  pn.the  continent'  of  Europe.  They  were  called 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  suffered  terrible  persecutions.  They  are  not  known 
ts  one  particular  denomination,  but  constitute  apportion  of  several  bodies  of 
Christian)}.  Thet  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and 
Mier  countries  in  Eoroi^e,  and  exten^vely  in  -the  United  Stated.  The  sect  of 
Anninkns  is,  as  to  sofitiment,  directly  opposed  to  the  Calvinists,  though  per- 
sons of  both  peismasionB  are  often  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The 
Anniniao  doe^nnes  beg^  to  be  prq>agated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 


.  ^  hutch  qf  England, — ^Bv  this  name  is  known  the  reformed  church  as 
estabfished  in  Ensiand  and  IreJand.  Its  history  is  deeply  interesting^  as  it 
pMssed  a  bkxxiy  ordeal,  but  there  is  no  space  for  particulars.  The  rise  of  pu- 
ritanisin  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  than  which 
few  events  in  the  records  of  religion  are  more  inuportant ;  but  this  tilso  must  be 
passed  over.  Dissenters  from  the  church  jof  England  are  tolerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  establishment  embraces  5,000,000  of  the  inhabitants : 
its  livings  are  10,500.  The  dissenters,  or  independents,  in  England  and 
Wales,  have  more  than  1000  congregations. 

3.  Presbyterian  Chwrch  of  Scotland, — ^The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Heformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year  1560.  At  this  time  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  country  began  to  assume  a  regular  form.  This  church 
passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  has  in  general  been  distinguished  for 
the  piety  of  its  members.    It  includes  neariy  the  whole  population  of  Scotland. 

4.  Maraviana. — The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  modem 
lustory  in  1722.  They  are  an  exemplary  people,  and  devoted  to  missionary 
enterprises.  They  have  settlements  m  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Eng- 
land Scotland,  Ireland,  Russisl  and  the  United  States.  Their  converts  among 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

6.  Without  noticing  in  separate  paragraphs^  the  remaining  principal  portions 
Of  the  Reformed  Churches,  it  may  be  remarked,  summarily,  that  the  five  most 
numerous  denominationB  in  the  United  States  are  the  Baptists,  Meihodisi^ 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Baptists  including 
several  distinct  communions  under  that  gent>ral  name,  number  somewhat  more 
than  7000  churches  or  congregations,  aiw  nearly  500,000  communicants;  and 
art  supposed  to  embrace  a  population  of  4,300,000,  as  attached  to  or  i»howing  a 
pk^f^rence  for  this*  persuasion.  Th«  Methodists,  or  Episcopal  Methodists  as 
they  are  more  strictly  denominated,  have  somewhat  over  3000  mmisters,  and 
about  TOOfOOO  iiotiimnnk'iinib  j  and  include  a  population  of  about  3,000,000. 
The  Preabytcrjaiia  t-mbrariiig,  hfefiiiJisiliuse  properly  so  called,  the  Cumberland, 
the  A&BOcifiie,  the  Udarniiid^  Eiud  tin-  Aflsociate  Reformed,  Presbyterians,  num- 
ber over  3,700  churckea  or  uongregntioiis,  anid  nearly  350,000  communicants, 
and  are  tstimatt-d  io  have  a  pu|jgbtiuja  uf  2,175,000  connected  with  them.  The 
Coufiiegaibnalisia  have  1300  churuhes  or  congregations,  and  160,000  coihmunj- 
cants;  and  a  populalion  of  1,^00.000  is  computed  to  belona  to  their  body. 
They  are  found  principally  ici  New  Englftnd,  thon^h  200  churches  are  collected 
in  New  York  and  in  tliK  Weaterft  Siatea.  The  Episcopalians  have  350  chnrch- 
es  or  c&ngTegiitionSs  and  ena brace  a  population  of  600,000.  Their  Diocesss- 
extend,  u  la  beiiev^d^  through  ill  thu  £:i tales  of  the  Union. 
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Mo]>ERN  History  pmtenta  ^  rvride  and  varied  a  MA 
i\M  a  vokiine  of  the  ordinmy  »ze  ii  scarcely  adequate  io  tlie 
purpose^  of;  pointing  out  M  .^reo; of  tbe  more  sIriUng  objeeta, 
which  sm^h  a  %}d  c<N^aiiuk  Indeed,  coonparaliveljr  Bttie  can 
be  hoped  to  h^  ^ehieved  in  a  very  oondoased  nanralivia  ci  'the 
events  of  modem  ages,  on  the  cammon  plan.  If  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  barren  outline,  or  dry  ahstraet,  >  with  little  to 
interest  Qc  instc^id  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  this,  almost 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  conciseness  wliich  is 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relation,  and  with  that  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  character  of  many  publications 
of  this  class,  otherwise  very  valuable,  has  suffered  from  siich 
a  cause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
is  remedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  leading  facts  or  frame-work  of 
history.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to-tf  e  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  in  tltat 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smaller 
type,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  facts  on 
his  mind.  This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  history  on 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adopted  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  possesses  other 
peculiarities,  which,  whether  they  are  happy^or  not,  the 
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rMder,  it  is  beUeved,  wili  not  M  to  perceive.  The  autboi 
would  only  add,  that  in  preparing  tliis  outline  of  history,  he 
has  c<xi8uited  a  large  number  of  valuable  authors,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  whatever  was  i^ited  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  little  variation  even  in  language,  though 
he  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  honK^neous 
style  and  manner — that  he  has  eicercised  much  care  ih  select- 
ing the  materials  and  topics,  and  in  connecting  and  arranging 
thein*-4hat  he  has  aimed  at  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  state- 
ment of  fiiots,  and  mipartialiiy  in  estuiatting  th^  value— 
and  thai  be  has  occasionidly  interwoven  in  the  narrative  such 
moral  remarks,  and  i^tmnpted  throughout  to  exhibd,  such  a 
spirit,  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  the  understanding,  but  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  heart 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  Histwy  into  Ancient 
and  Modem,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  sepa- 
rating line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  as  the  dividing 
period ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  Neio  Empire  of 
the  W?5^,  under  Charlemagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  numerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    In  tliis  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2i.  It  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  time, 
both  backwardsto  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  for^^rds  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Add  to  this,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  forms  this  era,  is  the  most  important  of  events. 
It  has  had  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  his* 
tory.  It  has  tdtered  the  aspect  of  all  hum^n  affairs,  and 
it  w)X[  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Christianity  becomes  ejt- 
tended.  The  state  of  th^  civilized  world  was  also  singular, 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  th^  establishment  pf.ja  mighty 
despotism,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  sucdessiVe  generaticms. 

§  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modern  History,  cannot 
bte  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  er^ 
In  Divine  Providence.  "The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come^-r-the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  he  presented  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind. It  is  therefore  associated  With  our  most  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Being  towards  his  creatures.  It 
is  the  period  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  re- 
novation of  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  world,  m  a  political  point  of  view,  also  deserves 
con9id^ration.  The  principal  nations  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
V^ars  and  dissentions,  of  long  continuance  and  infinite  ferocity,  ha* 
rii^g  terminated  in  one  most  formidajble  power,  the  whole  earth  ea- 
joyed  an  unheard  of  calm.  Mankind,  for  a  short,  time^  tasted  th«i 
sweeti  of  peace,  though  in  servitude.  ;  Onei  m&n  was  master  of 
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(he  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  even  the  spirit  of 
conquest  could  scarcely  desire  more. 

3.  The  aulhentick^  and  the.nlpundanQe  cf-the  materiab 
of  modern  history,  wul  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  A  cQnsiderable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into"  darkness  and  uncertainty,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantin;888^  in  some  instances,  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  recorids  of  modern  histo- 
ry, illustrate,  with  desirable  fuBness,  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  h£is  deprived  us  of  some 
ineans  of  information  which  we  should  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modem  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have  operiated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages ;  h  se- 
ries of  great  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  metiior)>  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  Airy  of  barbarians,  by  which  numerous 
monuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed :  and  mo^e  than  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  era, 
particularly  the  ceM>rated  library  of  AJexandtia.  This  library  was 
founded  by  Ptotemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  'B«  C,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poems,  aend  other 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,000,  and  they 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in«all  the  world  beside.  Before 
&e  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatl^ly  scarce ;  and  df  some, 
theremight  have  been  no  other  eopies than  those  eontained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alesancbria^  when  Julius  Cssar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  tha 
same  library  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.'  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied,  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  place,  many  have 
survived  the  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DIVISION- 

Modern  Histort  may  b^  divided  into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  pecililiar  characieri^tic,  by  whfch  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered,  and  by  Which  distinct  views  of  the^  subject  are  designed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mind. 

Period  I,  wOl  extend  from  the  NadiHty  of  Jegus  Chris^ 
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10  the  reign  of  Constandne  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  Thw 
is  the  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutimis  of  Christians, 

Period  II,  will  extend  from  the  reigu  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A,  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
thern Invasions. 

Period  III,  will  extend  from  the  Extinction  of  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
622  years  A.  0.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius, 

Period  IV,  will  extend  from  tlie  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  ^ill  extend  from  the  Crowning  of  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  JSm^ 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1095 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 

Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Schism.. 

Period  VIII,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, 1453  years  A.  C,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  {Nantzf) 
1598  years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XIT,  of  Sweden,  1718 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  English  Common" 
wealth. 

Period  X,  will  extend  frc«n  the  Death  of  Charies  XIL 
of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoratbn  of  the 
BourlxHis,  1815  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  pmod  of  the  Ame- 
riean  and  French  Revolutians* 
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PERIOD  I. 

J%e  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  ijf  Christians^  extend*- 
ingfrom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Reign 
of  Uonstantine  the  Greai,  306  A,  C 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  prqjerly 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  (Mily  from  tlie  fact  that  Ju4ea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History^  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
more  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, according  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  31st  year  ol 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  752  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius Csesar.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustua,  apd  that  the  comnum 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

Acjcording  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  1,  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  was  really  four  yeai?s  old. 

§  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janus^ 
at  Rome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  that, 
for  the  third  instance  only,  during  the  space  of  more  than  700  3rears. 

2.  Rome  hdd  been  an  empire  in  the  more  pr<^r  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  Iktle  past  it.  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  ui  upon  the  que^n  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  s^mae  yefix9  the  most  powerfril  domfaiion  ol 
the  ttttdent;  wi9i4d,  aiml  continued  thds  to  b^  mr  sevefol  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  The  times,  hbwe^r,  were  nlegeneraie, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  be- 
gun to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certamly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  repubUc.  A  few  nations  after- 
wards were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.     The  wide  extent  of  its  do- 
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minions,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  ifM 
decline  and  downfalls 

Bat  the  pomp  and  glory  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  continu 
ed  kmg  after  the  seedb  of  weakness  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  adn»red  and  dreaded  Ihe  splendid  spectacle. 
Ambadsadora  from  every  region  daily  arrived  at  Rome,  to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  assistance, 

3.  Ai^U3tus,  who  fii^  established  a  dei^otism  over  the 
Roman  peofie,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  Ai^ustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  neither 
many  nor  important. 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adq)ted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
nally associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Jvh 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
province.  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  CI.  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
having  paved  the  way  for  a  different  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus,  their  hie 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  fotmd  no  difficulty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
this  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

§  Amidst  the  refinements  and  elegancies  af  modem  times,  con- 
nected with  omr  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undel'value  the  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty. Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeur 
have  illummed  the  nations  before  us,  and  how  moumfuUy  those 
scenes  are  departed. 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  justice  to  such  a 
nibject;  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  old,  strikes  soch  a 
wind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  of  Rome,  under 
tter  Cffisars.  The  memorial  is  both  pleasant  and  moumfol  to  the 
«oul.  The  niixture  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  raiders  it,  if  any 
tiling,  rooTB  touching  and  impressive. 

6.  Tiberius,  who  had  been  named  in  the  vrill  of  Augus- 
tus as  liis  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  government, 
14  years  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livia, 
by  a  former  husband,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  war. 

Duringthe  first  ei^  or  nine  years  of  bis  r«ign.  be  pul'<in 
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Ike  appectrance  of  justice  and  moderalM)Ti,  pradiisiiig  the  mosC 
consummate  dissimulation.  His  vicious  a^  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  manner ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  openly  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  nnost  ter- 
rible extreme.  His  csuelties  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 

The  first  objects  of  his  su^icions  were  Agrippa  Posthu- 
mus,  a  grandscNi  of  Augustus,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  execu- 
ted in  oomf^iance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  emperor ; 
and  the  accomplished  Germanicus,  hisL  nephew  and  distin- 
guished general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poisoned.  The 
Roman  people  indulged  in  unbounded  sorrow,  upcm  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passi&ns,  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  ^owed.  By  means  of  Sejanus,  a  Rc»iian 
knight  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sep,nus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self ;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poison 
ed  by  one  of  his  officers.  ^ 

§  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se- 
janus to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  a 
more  convenient  place  for  Uie  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
Iwtucheries.  His  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  followed  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  yeaw  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quite 
bald  in  front ;  his  face  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  over 
with  plasters;  his  bodv  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  tallness 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
excess.  He  i^ent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  for 
no  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  erf  all  hours. 

His  libidiinous  indulgences  wer^  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest Iminction. 
induced  him  to  condemn  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  ^fltences. 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  carried,  that  he  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  particiflar  executions,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ders that  all  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  without 
ftorther  examiaation.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with 
slaughter  and  paoum^.  Tt^  place  of  execution  wa«.m  horribjle  sceae 
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t)i0)|iita  irmi  ta^oMi  nooe,  audi  fte:iiia88  of  9^  km  deal^dints, 

BuflToh,  ^modern  infidel  philosopher,  copj^tures  that  this  earth 
wa^  originally  a  globfe  of  liquid  fire,  Sltutk  from  the  body  of  ih«^ 
sttili  by  mfea*i8  of  -a  oomet,'  tts  a  i3]f)ai'k  i*  produced  by  the  coUisioR 
of  flint  and  steel;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  vapors^ 
idiicH»<QPQlf|i£  Mii^isfBdietisiAi  ia.  proeess  of  titne,  Q9n8titiile4  ao 
cording  to  4^eir  densities,  ea^  W3ter,  and  air;  whioh  gn^ually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  reactive  gravities,  roui*a 
the  burning  tnns^  that  formed  their  centre.  ,     ' 

Dturwin,  aninfid^  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  tint  tiie  maasiof  c^iads  sudde^  exploded,  tike  a  burrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exfdodod^e  mm,  which,  in  its  flight,  by 
^  simikr  coalrulson,  ^cpk)ded  the  eiirth,  w^h  in  like  manner  ex- 

Eloded  t^  iDOon^;  dnd  Ihus,  by  <  a  dia|n  of  caqilosions,  ibe  whole  so- 
ur system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.'  Admt  and  Eye^  the  names  of  the  first  human  pair, 
were  placed  'by  llxe  Deity,  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
creation,  iji  thie  garden  of  Eden,  wUh  instructions  to  keep  and 
dress  i^.  .  IT^iey  wer^  aUpweid  ti>e  free  qse  of  all  th^  fruit  of 
the  garden,  with  a  single  reservation)  which  was  designed  as 
a  trialibf  their  bbridiencfe.  The)penalt5r  of  death  was  threat- 
en^ if  they  dioikl4*trawsg][e«s  the  commaticl  ot  tlleir  Maket 
Cr^afted  jmre  and  innpcentj  ^nd  placed  in  a  state  pf  unalloyed 
happiness,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do.'weU.  .    •  ^ 

$  Adam  and  Eve  seem  tor  haive  been  created  without  the  garden, 
ana  immeidiately  afterwards  broo^t  intoit  It  is  evident  that  Ed^ 
vaSiCast  of  Ganaan,or  of  1h^  wildevness  where  Moses  wrote  the  sii- 
credhistoiy;  But  the  precise  s^  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
:  I  The  meisi  extmvagant  q[>kiiQns^  have  been  entertahied  on  thii  snl)- 
ject;  and  not  dnbrihe  Ibtir  quartiedrs  of  the  globe,  but  even  the  air 
and  the  moon,  have  been  eonjectured  to  ilMdude'  this  delightAd 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  asp  lieai^ly  as  we  are  able,  and  jitdg^* 
ing  fnttttthew^  known  names  of  the  Hiddekd,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  wIB'  mi^  determme,  Mih  aotiie  p»>bab^ity,  that  the  Gar- 
den <^  Eden  wias  situated  ia  or  nbar  Mesoj^tamaa,  pit4)ably  Diarbee, 
a  part  of  that  country. 

c  It  is  dekt  ftat  Moses  intended  t<»^iv^  an  Intelli^ble  'description 
oC  Ijie  ^{t^tion  of  l&dm  to  his  ij^oiintryi^enj  ii^hp  imfiht  know  it  ex/ 
acUv^ ItjbjQm^  we  cam^t f  and.it  is  clear,  alsp,  th^t,  mough  the  face 
m  the  comtr^r  may  navet)een  gi^eatly*  changed  by  means  of  the  de- 
lugfe}  Ae  Tigra  ktid'^  Euphrates  o^ntinued'  nearly  tne .  s$me  course 
after  that  event  a^WoSre.  *'*  v 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  whidi  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat,  is  caAled 
G^rfif^j^  itlw ,  Ipowl^e  9f  ,gpod  and  e^^^iV  ^hieh  mtunfttea  that, 
Oy . W!tv»M^  frpift  tjliis  fcuU,  the  knowledge|»oX  good  woyid  be  en- 
foygd^  Duty  py  ^ing .  it,  tl^aKnowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  in- 
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4.  The  iniiioejiiice  fmd'ftlkiiyvfthe  iik^piai^  Wtteirf  t^ 
ebort  duration.  They  violated,  with  daring  impietjr,  the  sdle 
command  of  their  Maker.  The-  precise  tini^  of  th&  transac- 
tion ciomot  he  deiermine4 ;  l»U  it  was  prob^Uy  .<«)ly  a  few 
days  after  their  (^eation. 

Thw  woman,  b^iiig  deeeive^  tuyite  sid)lkly  (tf  Satan,  in 
the  ferm  of  a  tfeipeht,  wasi^e  first  in  trans^essica ;  and,  by 
her  meahd,  Adam  also  sib^ed,  A  sense  ofpjSt^^d  misery 
unknoy^i)  be£oir^  then  penra4e4  their  bosoms ;  tjnough  they 
were  preserved  firom  deqMur  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

$  Thei  ^Baftness  of  tiie  fin  of  our  fir^t  parents  ii  no  IsflB  evident  than 
the  sabtlety  oTthe  Ten^ytet*  In  tiieir  sin  Was  inv^ed  almost  everf 
erim^^-^iagrtttitiide^  fliepBiialitifv^  disdvst,  ntfdignityi 

pride,  insubordination*  t  •  »       -.  ; 

The  i^ffwi  l^^as  decisive. .  The  face  oi  crea^a  vima  alteoed.  "<Na- 
ture .  VI  •  •  •  ^ve  sw^  ^^  ^  ^^  iost«"    Dea^fWaa  Introduced 


Into  the  system,  anf  our  first  parept%  from  that  njiomeat,  became 
ihibl^  to  dissolution,  with  aS  tnjeir'  po^rity.  The  skefts  of  death 
were  then  planted  In  their  (hone,  iaiid  the  monil  ^^ties  of  their 
4touls.becuae  wholly*  corrupt  aDdtauifuL  -  . 
.,  The  disp|osare  pf  thc^rcrii)^  ,^t^  in  ttie  highest  degi^di^H^^ 
ing  to  the  guijty  pair.  ,  God  callled  th^^  to  ^oooimt,  and  hia  i^wiul 
froiwli'and  disglea^iire.  chilled' '^di)ehtoW€d  their  soul^.'  ^  The 
■grdimid  was  cui^  for  th^irsaldsi  *nd  a  great  variety  of  etife  wto 
entailed  uponihem. .  ,    •  j   ;     .  .  5        1 

..  The  selpent,  who  was  the  instruinetit  ol  the  crimen  received  his 
dciotm^  in  connesdon  with  theprocoise^c^  a  deliverer  on  the  part  at 
4»an,  who  had  been  so  &tally  beset  and  ovincone.  Hie  ^d  of  the 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  ihe  Serpent's  head—a  ddelaration 
reieraUe,  >iu  its;^  extent,  4)idy1o  Jesus  Christy  ^  SaviouK  oj 
mankind.  The  ifloimediate  expidsion  pf  Adam  and  Eve  fit>m  para* 
diae,  was  the  natural  oondusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitous 
scene,  alter  their  .Maker  had  tot,  merOifiiUy  provided:  them  with 
'Coatsof  skin,  to  cover  their  iMUc^neas»> 'Chtriminis,  and  a  flaming 
surcB-d,  which  tuni^  ev^ry.way»  placed  at  .^  eastrof^/the  garden^ 
prevented  all  access  to  tjje  qnce  hf^py  abode,  particularly  to  the 
tree  of  life.  '  .1;    ^ 

e.  InOiefir^year.crfvdae  ^^otld,;4ti04  years  B.O.  was 
born  Cain,  tbe&r^  begotit^nof  thehumte  feiMy.  The  su^ 
f  ecdmg  year.  AM  Vp^as  borii. '  TTieae  briers  not  only  |q1« 
lowed  different  ocfuppUdn^,  .)jTUit  possessed^' v^  diflfeilfeit  cl^ 
racters.  The  bitter  mii^s  of  the  apostapjyri^peared  at  length 
in: tbemMKler  ol  tb&one  byidieo^er;/  :  >  f  f  =       ;  . /  .     a  . 

•On  ^n  dcieasion  V)f  pc&sm^6m^hkko&&titbg^^t^^         CaitL 
whd  was  a  husbaix^ihani  WtjAt  oi^^ 
Alid,  who  was  a  shepherd,  'rabugHt  ortlie  j^rsdmjjg^  it^ai 
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Boclt     l5ie  offifrerSjTielng  dfesimilar  in  cjmracter,  aiiv 
<tferings  havmg  a  dissixxiUaJr  rigniflcancy,  were  not  alikd  v 
ospied  of  Jehovah.  -  Cain  and  his  offering  were  rejected. 
This  cjrcnnwtniice  excited  the  uidignation  of  Cain,  who^ 
taking  his  q>portiUlity  when  they  were  alone  in  the  field,  roe^ 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  hini.      . 

On.acQoun^  of  his  crime,  .Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah,  He  was  called  to  a  solemn  reckoning,  and,  heacr 
ingwith  ai^oidh  hk  doom;  pr(»iounced,  '^  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,''  he  \^ettt  out  from  the 
presence  of  th^e  XJord,  aAd  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

.He,  however,  built  a  (^tyj^. length;  and  his  fainilyitfid  de- 
scendants became  famous  ^  iiiventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  do^s|  hot  appi^r  tb^  any  of  i  them  were  pious^ 
and  eiyoyi^d  the  diving  favour.  ,      ? 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occurred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  time,  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
atioil.  As  Adam  and  five,  in  the  niean  time,  must  hav^  had  other 
ehiidrefi^  ;the  htittian  family -was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
during .  IdO  years.  H^ioe  the  evoits  that  are  reccHnded  by  l^fosea, 
in  cpnueadpn  with  the  miv dfir  t,f  Abel^ are  easfly  accounted  for,  withr 
put  apposing  more  than  one  niunan  pair,,  from  whoQi  all  the  inha 
t»itants  theh  on  the  earth  were  descended.  ' 

-Alter  the  dtoth  of  Abel, '  Adtoi  and  Eve  had  many  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth,  and  his  descendants,  from 
their  ;pi«ly,T  were  istyied  ^*ihe  children  of  God,V  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Canu  who  w^e  styled  "the  children  of  men-*' 
These  atlpngth  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
tihiv0r$ai  wickedness  th^t  afterwards  prevailed. 

©.  After  a  'short-  adfcount  of  (3Sain  and'  his  family,  the  sa- 
cr^  historiaii  hiforms  vis  respecting  "  the  generations  6f 
Adam;"  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  MahaMeel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.  Being  eminaitly  piou^,  he  is  sidd  to  haVe  walked 
with  God,  for  the  space  of  300  vfears,  and  at  thri  expiration 
of  that  tiine^  to  have  l>een  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pass- 
ing ^brough  the  scene  of  death.. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
end  his  sons,  and  the  date  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  d>e  pa* 
Criarchs  is  minutely  given. 

'  J  As  Adam  lived  930  years,  he  must  have  belield  a  numerous  pOs- 
^ity,  and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the 
time  of  the  d^ge.    Doubtless  he  must  have  been  greatly  affected, 
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^.yiew  of  tlie  wickedness  which  m  soon  began  to  Bptm(k  over  the 
e.arth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  ii^stfument  of  introducing. 

"The  place  of  his  senulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture;  yet  ythr 
i16ds  tionjectUres  (and  they  are  mere  conjecture)  have  been  fomidd 
cm  tile  snbleCt  St  J^ionieitatioiis  his  remains  in.  tile  cave  of  Maeh- 
pelah;  and  the,  jg^iendity  of  the  primitiye  fathers  suppose  him  to 
iiave  been  buried  on  Mount  CalYarv,  in  the  verv  spoi  ii^nereon  Christ| 
the  second  AdaiU}  shed  his  blood  for  mankind  . 

The  descendants  of  S*th,  at  first  continuing  pure  and  imcorr^pted, 
lift  Imgdif  by  intamarriagee  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became^  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  ctegenerat^  ¥jnm  these  inter* 
m^rf ifiges  sprapg  the  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strenjgth  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  mcie  extraordinary  wlck- 
-:Kines&.  These  became  "men  Of  renown,"  heroes,  cdnquerors,  and 
iihieitains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  Enormous  d^eneracy 
of  his  creatures,  deiemuned  to  dtestroy,  by  a  universal  deluge, 
the  race  of  man,  U^ether  with  the  whole  anima!  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remnant  who  "Wefre  to  restock  the  earth  af* 
ter  that  catastrophe. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  y^axs,  however,  did  be  merci- 
fully afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space,  for  repekntancb^ 
during  which  time,  Noah,  >^a  preacher  of  righteousness," 
endeavoured  to  reclahn  them  froiii  their  wickedness^  and  warn- 
ed them  of  their  doom.  His  ^eal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  effect  The  earth  became  at  length  filled  witl 
ririence.  \     -  • 

'  From  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronounced 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  hiaving"  found  grace 
ia  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimation 
which  Noah  had  received  concerning  the  approaching  deluge, 
.were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deliver- 
ance. 

Tliis  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means.of  a.  large  yessd 
QuUed  the  ark,:  ^hich  he  built  during  the.intcrvjBning  period^ 
ji^greeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

§  ThQ  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  soi^e  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  that  oi  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
flat  bottom  and  a  sloping  roof^  elevated  one  cubit  ,in  the  middle 
It  consisted  of  tiiree  storie^  eefch  of  whid),  exduding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,,  might  w  ei|(hteen  feet  hi^  and  was  divided 
into  separate  apartments.  It  was  pitched  within  ati^  without,  to 
&eep  it  tiffh^t  ^^  iighted  from. the  upper  part.  It  was^  probably, 
w^U  suppBed  with  air ;  and,  though  it  mud  neither  sails  nor  ruddo; 
it  v^9M  well  <;o»triye|i  <br  lying  pt^dily  on  ti^  sivfftce  .of  the  water. 
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^  Willi  tiiig  mtois  6f  tefety,  Ncmfi  awEit^  the  de^ttuciBon  #fcicb 
^aafeM  coining  upon  the  W01I&  -       •  ...»      .    j 

I  .  ^  ADiHvn^tmhed  ehiircuitere  iniPeriedJL  . 

■*   1.'  Adaih,'tfee']first  of  thetum^i^pe^^^  .7/.^  T  '.•■•VTr  .r    ,1' 

'    3.  Cfldn,  4h<3  Earliest'  born; .o£  nwaAmlij^  «iid  £ssl'  OMirdef eR 

4.  Jbbaljthefitetiiwirifeian.  j        ■ 

6.  Tubal-cain,  the  ear^i^st  instructiet.lu'the  iriecliahic 5^ 

;.  6^  ]$nochyitx9Jialai^d^  ; 

.    7-.M^fcufielahp;tbeioldest  jna^tjiat  has eii^^r.Uv^, being 

MOytemtjldWienli^died     '  ;    .    h     .1  i 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Ahnighty  from  the  dWBt  of  the  earth, 

wi  tHe  eth^iday  ttf  fite  crefttioii.    HteMak^,*  It  is  said  in  Scripture, 

••*  breathi3a**int<]^'W»'ttosttils^flie  brfeath  of  life;  and  man  became 

a  livmg  soul."    He  Was-  thtis^itdued  with  an  ImmorfaJ'principl^ 

Und't^itig  plal^  in  W^t^^'^'^^^^^^^"^'^^^^^^  ^^>idyliis  o%1i  ^ha- 

rftctei^  butthechfttkke^  bf  his  pbsterity,:w»3  to  be  affected  by  his 

-eoiidiidt-  ■■■'•    '''■  '"■    ••"^'■J     ''-f.-J  ■''-  '^'^'  ■   •■       -  '-  ■■  <'t.-':  •    : 

Ab  M'  cam^  fr6ttr  the  hands  of  iiis  l^^^er^fae:  was  pure,  boly^  and 
happy ', '  and  M^had  every  inotii%  •  to  p^retiade  hhn  to  continued  vee- 
tituae  of  conduct.  His  outward  circumstances  dso  were  favoutfaUe 
IWdrfB  mii^  '  Me^lrft^  lilaced  in  a  deBghtfal  gardenjthte  «aisy  tilfege 
of  ^•i'Mdi  cOttBtitttled  hi*em]^!«i^  ^God  iihpotedhipbn  him  but 

i>tie  tM^<of'6bbdl^cd/iind  ilvat  was^abstiiieboe  in» iigi^ to ^  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  In*  the  gardeti* "  s:  1  *  'i  >:,  .  -:  /.  « r .. 
'  Pifersttifted  by  Bl«,  "^h^y/having  beenitemptedbif' Satan^  )idd.]^re- 
ViOil^trakisgt^eiised,'  h^<»$^ufiobk  of  thd  forbidden  jfbbd^  ^ikdv^hw 
d6«tH  ittt^red  into  thfe wortd; %wd*  « aHobr  wel'' '  «is  conduct  ih- 
Tblved  th6^  great 6st  impi^  kkd  the  ccMOsequence^  ha^e  been  drbad- 
»lul  itt  tinie,  aaid  wiB  'be  so  throughout  etenuty.  in  regaiiid'  to  hinlti- 
^des  of  his  c^rii^,  w^  liavoimitated  him^  mm  disobedience^  and 
repented  not.  J);.  .■'/?  ,.     ■'■'.■■■   >  -r,    ••:!f;.,N; 

: '  It  is  highly'  ptot^fefe'thaC'he,  togethepivHtb  the  iiN)inafti,  eihbraced 
«M  dffered  Sstioui«,'1teihbdiate}y  mstdeknchli^n,  botli  having  repentM 
of  ilhi^if  1^.^'  lie  fivdd  miwy  yeat^  afterwMdSj  havrag  biegot  edis 
jrib^d^lf^hfeis^ -and' died at^theadvafieedageofeao years.  For Ait- 
ther  particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d^3d,  and  4th  chapters. 

2.  Eve  was  created  "  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,,  having  been 
formed,  by  the  Creator J[f)x)mffi|Q  pt  ith^Mbs  of  Adam,  which  was 
taken  from  him  in  a  deep  sleep.  '  Hius  she  became  "  bone  of  his 
tentes,  find  fle6hDof\h)9fleiii,''  and  was >giVen  t<>.him^al^l^s^vrlfe.  yi' 
^^^  Sa^eiffqved,^  bp  first  ?^A^  $jaij8g}ression.'V.  S^tai?^.  a  faUeivSpi- 
rit,  assuming  the  form  of  a  se]rpent,4and,'th'rolu(l^>t^e  organs  of  ihat 
animal,  exerting  the  powers  of  speecM,  abbokeaher  wh^'  aloiie,  and 
'iillelvogated)<h£>i«e9pecltingth6lb]^dden  tree^  Taking  her ;  by  loir- 
fi»ise,*aiid  iseonring  her  aittention  and  good  willvfae  at  length  persiuuM 
-mtO'disobey tk&exprearoomniandof^GotiU   f     >k)^';  <        r 
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^Iiepaiiqok  of.  the  fruit;  >^ and ^ve  «dso  unto  her  hin^Muid  yftih 
hen  and  he  did  eat"  This  event^  in  regard  to  the  first  hufoan  paii; 
18  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
thejr  were  plabed  in  &e  gmudiL  ^Eve)  4s  a  pnrticidar  p«nishmentto 
be  mflicted  upon  her,  was  Roomed  in  scnrrowtQ  brini^  lortiv  child^^an, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband.  ' 

3.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wiciedn^.  Ill  an  unpro- 
voked manner  he  marderad  his  ibMher  Abel,  ami  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has.  ei^;l^)ei^  coilfddered  at  the  most 
atrocious  that  .man  cQiinmits.       ,,,.,. 

God  directly  punished  him  by  an  awfu)  malediction;  and  localising 
him  to  becQih^  a  ftigitive  and  a  Vagabond  in  the  earth.  Going' out 
^  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,''  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  HeQ,  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  ci^,  and  calted  it  £no(»|  after 
the  name  of  his  soit 

Nothing  is  recorded  oi  the  time  and  manner  o£  his  deatl^  ■,  He  was 
most  probably  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  aa  has  ofren 
been  thefactwith  the  wicked  ones  of  Uie  earth.  , 

4.  Jnfoal  is  spokenof  ui-8ci»pture  as  <Uhe  father  of  all  such  ai« 
•handle  the  harp  and  eopgant"  as  l^s  brother  Jal^  is  mentioned  af 
'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa- 
cred and  pofane,  mu$ie  nuftt  have  been  early  knoim  wnonjg  man- 
kind, and  its  performers  must  hare  been  among  theiearl^st  civilizem 
of  ^  world.  '.      r 

5.  Tubal-Gain.  is  called  ''an  instructer  of  e¥ery  artlQcea^  in %rafl6 
and  iion»"  :  Probably  he  was  so  called  from  his  having  dieooi^ered 
the  art  of  wsoriung  in  these  metals ;  ^.most  ulHsfid  of  the  me^aoic 
arts,  and  lymg  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them- 

9.  Ekiooh  lived65  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He '^walk- 
ed witii  G6d  after  he  begat  Meihus^ah  300  yeara^and  he^%  sobs  an) 
daughters.  -  AhdaU  the dayi^of  Enoch  were 305 years.  AndEnodi 
walked  with  Ckid,  and  he  was  no^  to  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
timple  tM  sublime  record  of .  scripture  respecting  a.good  maa.  It 
is  an  infinitely  mere  precious  .memoriiii  <  Uian  tSe  i^endid  maibk 
monument,  or  the  ever^uring  pyramid. 

:  7.  Methnsdah  is  nel  kiM^wn  to  htim  been  r^narlqable  for  any 
iUunf  except  his  iige^  He  must  have  lifed,ilOtjlhe  yery  year  of  the 
flood.  The  difcumstanee  of  the  lonffevily  of  ^e  antediluyianS|  wae  ex- 
tmmely  favouraMe  to  theeamnmniGation  iof  knowledge,  by  tradhMB. 

PERIOD  Hi 

TTie  Period  of  ike  CmfusUmof  Langnagw^  extending 
\^om  the  Deltiffe,  2iiS  years  B.  C.  tp  th^  calUnff  ^ 

I  It  may  bexte^rved  here,  tha{t this  perkid,  in  profane  hirto^.aad 
even  two  or^hi^ee  others  eoooeeding  it,  are  whal  is  turned  fakwm^* 
The  events  recorded  ate  to  lie  admittadwitha  great  degree  of  • 
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'\m^  ^Q6ei^i9&  far  aa  Scripture  inoidentAlly^hrows!  tte  JU^t  upon 
}han. .  And  it  is  well  known,  a]so,  that  there  i»  -a  pprtion  oi  ^ 
early  Iiistory  of  almqet  every  natiQ^.  ^jtiicli  ia  but  .MtUi&  entitlea  U^ 
4!redit  We  shall  adduce  the  conimon  ficcounts^  and  when  neces* 
sary,  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  prohahle  and  imfmh 
bablp  events.    ,  r  ,  „  *    ■  ' 

Section  K  Atxhenf^pointed  tinier  Gh)d  brought  tiie  vo- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  aU  die  ea#tb.  iV»r  this  purpose,  b6 
orok*  up  th(^ 'Obtains  bf  the.  great  deep,  and  bpei^ii^  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.  During  iforty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
<Hit  intevmissidn,  die  Wateris  Were  thus  poured  iipoii  the  sur&ce 
oftheglc^  \  '      ' 

As  the  ark  wail  cmi]i{rfeleci,'I^bah,  being  ^00  yeai«  old;  iv'eiil 
into  it,  tdg^er  with  hw  wife^  hii^  thrc6  sons,  atid  fhefr  Hviyc«; 
laldng  with  hiih  aM  kinds  bf  beasts,  birdd,  and  repifl^t>y  pair^ 
and  by  sev^as,  ie^recd^y  to  tl»  divii^  direb^       r  r  .1:  m       . -. 

According  to  llhe  ahtedHuvkn  cbtnputatioii,  Nbdli  remaned 
in  the  ark  on^  feax  and  teh  days ;.  aild  oti' ^comin^  dut,  '^ 
buSl  an  altair,  afid  ^eik^'a  sacrifice  td  the  Lard^  who  Messed 
Nbab  and  his  sona.  They  setded  itt  the  \MtAy  oi  t^koniit 
Ararat^  in'ArmemsL       "  -"  ■'*  •  ••  •   ■■  - '  '■'•'  ■■  ••'  - 

{ The  waters  increafled^radvaiiy  dnthif  <the  ii^ibei  ofAviei  liioiithft) 
,wher  th^y  rose  tothe  efev^tieffb'  of  27  f^  ite^  theishnmits'  ^  the 
highest  nmuntains.  Men,,  beasts  birds,  ai^reptii^  ^us  l]|emg^ 
pfived  of  the  means  of  safety^  aU  perished.  .   '  / 

The  purpose  of  God  being  eflecied,  he  caused  a  wiiid  to  pass"  over 
lh6Bai^ik^eoRse(iuenoe'bfWhielfthewaler»'began  The 

arte  iHJsted  ob  the'motoitains  &(  AfUfHt^  oki^f ^e  ITlh  dliy  of  the  Ttti 
JBonUi^ordiedthof  May^  •  \  .-.;;: 

The  walem  continuing  w9eM  iiiotttli»  aflei'wards,!  It  was  tiol 
until  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  thftt  thift 
JamHtep  of  t^  Mkyeuik^  forui7inputsuknoe<tfdie^  divine  com 

mait^-  -.....,  ..■      -  - .'it    ;     ''.u    .^.:;'.-  ..   '..ii    .,      '.    -J'!. 

..^,  '^phetnitUortheHblfsrespec^h^.thedehfge^ 
confinned  by  the  general iVoice  of  nfiqnkind; ai^d  j^d^  phyi 
sical  structure  and  appearance  of  the  earth's  sur&x^  .  .  ,  .  ** 
„  fTheCh4deaxia,J^ptianf^Syrisu)8,IndlaQSyC^^ 
ptber  natiQnS),all  had  some  tiaditiohs respecimg  the^Hpge-  iNot tq 
meixtioti  ai^.that  have  been. yet  publlsheo,  the  auth^qt  Uii|s  outline^ 
would  state  a  fac(  once  delivered  to  h^^.hy  an  intelligent  ,^vepiturer^ 
his  countr^an.       '  ,  .     .,,'...     < 

,  Residuig  some  tin^e  among  the  native^  of  the  Nor^  West  Coast  d 
Americ^  he  fell  into  cohycrsa^ibn  with  on^  of  themaipund  thedre 
of  his  wigwam,  6n  various  topics.  Among  other  things^  the  Indiai^ 
inquired  of  hipL  .whether  his  p^ple  kn^w  aay  thing. c<»ioe^iiing  a 
gredt  flood  thiut had  once  t^ken  pl^u^^        .  .  \^ 
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iMtion  HMf '  natit^  hM  *oi^  thef^sitbjtsct;  ti^ktA  Hl^  in^ttirer;  ^ipWlon^ 
tgo'tl  hapi^etk!^.  '•'  The  Iifdiifn  htihi^iately' s^bb^iing  lip  a  handfbl  en 
adhes^  that  fey  bfeibmhriti^  <))mitil;>tly  rbplled,'^a^  many  moonsr  iito 

In  affreement  with  the  universal  yoice  of  trad^tiom  the  suifaise  of 
tkveiitiy  Id  vaviduis*  v^qpiMlsj  iMiesiw^cr^iilTedc^of  ^eh  h  ca- 
^tJt^H^t 'Its-bt^kfOL  ^tate(itto4isitositiancof'ite  0tiala,and'the  i^ 
mma  frf  mmm  wo^ufitipns^^n  thej,^P%of ,  ii^.hig^a^  }Q^(Hi^iain«, 
)  dor         — -  "^ *"— * 


aire  no  dQubttd'eyijI^  on  tj^^s  f\ihjpq^ ,:,,,] 
.[  ,3^ ■  iU^^r ,ihf  ^eJiveie^Q^j^! pf  IC*^^  ajo^  bib  family. tfrom  :(he 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  hi^^iwbich.is 
fj^oqrd^.  lU,  length  Jffif>th|9;9tfr<^wp«^pf  C^em>  Among 
Qtl\(^i;;tlji?q;>gs^  }^  nji^et^ (grant  o^;  flesb,  f^ifeod  <forvmsiiikiiid[» 
£U^  he  eifjg^^  np  mo^  to  destrQjr  the  ;eais}it  mih  ^  ^fiooA^  in 
confii^ation  (if.whiQh>lj(^^!Ej|)hi^  ihj^  inthe^clwd. .  .  ^  ^ 

f,  ,4.;.N9t  k^  aftdr.lhiR,perip4,yNpahjiwha:had-ett^^  in 
tjtie  jpjWfsuijUpf  MwJ^ftntfry^  )^mg  I;w«n,,;int<wii5atpd  bjr  the 
jpiQe,pf.iii^  ^[^j^, ^^isasf  4iflW^fere!df>iijt;tbis(diagracfeM.di^ 
tfq^.by  his  ypw^eat  sop;  IjiamvW^'|Vitbriia4e<$e|itilwty^ 
formed  his  brethren  of  the  circumstance.  Tb(^  .tetter^  howev^, 
y^iis^tbWuMmm^^^  fiM  deei:irum. 

•  Thiaccmdiiotifpwc^irfe^  irf  Nonl^ 

while  tttat'bf  flteiM"sW!j5djtea  l^aa,^||i?^*lifs  spii  Cahadn,  >  a 

dreadful cuijs^ . .  j; .; ;:/^,f::,:';.j;t,/^,i:v  ,  ^^' '.;..';'  .;.-.;-i 

tbed^lug^  ap^t:}«i»#n1jiref«^)WjMl^sr«a»i>  nnieOiaeBt&^ 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopotamia;  WfaeA  theyiabowlui 
fepulchfe,:ia4t,  ceafa^vem:  Daw  iibmah,  pr  the  ^^imoBastesy  ^  onr 

iiltheil^:  .    .'=:i')MH:   ;  .  -'i^.-    ,,;^  td  ,fij..Miu  :■■■.'    k,'  1*.  :i»TV    ..•  ■'••:• 

f(:6^  Thei,hiitel9on9'of i  Nopihiwim;  oftitoufiae^  ^e  firdt  foun- 
ders of  nations.  They  peopled  tfie^ several  quartem^of'ffie 
^^,  Sheto,.*^  4mMr  lf«P;;^^  Jtra- 


hiit^or  Pei^iihs,  M'i^sdytiariis,  knd  tile  Lydiatfe.'  bV'JoJ^j 
IbUi^lh .dieteeiit  frdm iShem,'  the Siittei-iiiost  pirts ^.tfi^'ea 
pfedi)T^/ift<f^pferhap^  .^«i<k^^^  Wh6re,'it  isiidd,^^'**'^**' 
his  name  yet  jemain.  ,  ,,  '  j      ^ 

JoksSi'Wd  I8^^q;'i^^  SifiM?0  »y^'ltiat-»Jii  djM^^'W  Tpk- 
^t^5^a^rf6i^M^ 


ta:ri'8 

mth( 


Greeks,  were  descended  the  EtHibpij 


rUuB 
olfths^iheCgyp* 
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trans,  fte  Odchians,  the  PfailiiMhieS)  the  L3rbiahs,  this  tJaniiaiiiM,  the 
Sidonians,  and  ^e  Phceniciaim. 

From  the  aona  of  Jepheth  were  descended  the  Chnbri,  the  Gauls, 
Hie  Germans,  t}ie  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  Ionian^ 
tbe  Ibmaos,  the  Muscovites,  atid  the  Thracianic  From  their  sons 
^^'ere  derived  other  particular  ttibes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rehearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  tbe  year  2247 
B.  C.  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language. 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  Umgues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  distinct  communities,  was  the  following^ 

At  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  human  family,  in  jour- 
neying from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  arrived  at  lei^i 
at  a  plam  in  the  land  of  Slunar/  On  this  spot  they  began  to 
erect  a  dty  and  a  to^vei*,  v^hose  U^  might  aspire  to  heaven,  hi 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  bousdiolds,  and 
of  acquiring  a  Yiame^ 
:  Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  worse,  bfeing  of 
fensive  to  the  TDeity,  he  c6nfounded  their  language,  arid  thus 
the  w^orkmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  thek;  undertfiking.  Tbe  consequence  was  the 
d^spersic^lpf  mankind  into  differentnaticmd. 

The  nam^givaa  to  the  ci(^  was  Babd,  which  signifieQ 
confusion. 

.  §  In  erecting  the  towec  they  made  vtse  of  brick  instead  of  stmie,  and 
the  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  by  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
region  aflfor4ed  a^  abundance.  The  identical  mat^ials  of  this  fa^ 
hric  have  been  supposed,  at.di^erent  times,  to  have  been  discovered  i 
biTt  this  is  unceitain.. 

7.  Mankind  having,  become  separated  into  diffeipent  com« 
munkies  or  nations,  <£eir  hktory  imM  tfaeneeibrth  be  giveil 
accordingly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  As8)rrian  nation, 
and  briefly  trace  the  outline  of  its  history,  as  also  the  history 
of  other  sovereigoties  that  existed  during  this  period 

ASSYRIA. 

8.  Assyria,  considei-ed  as  afterwards  including  Babylonia, 
is  tbe  oldest  of  nations,  aiid  founded  on  the  mpot  where  th0 
tower  of  Babfd  was.  erected.  We  may  dale  the  commence- 
ment of  this  empire  not  many  year6  after  thei  dispersion' took 
place,  or  about  2229  years  B.  O.*  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
sou  of  Shem,  who  buili  Nineveh,  k&^^cqpital.  .  It  jcontiiified 
alone  about  120  years,  andthen  being  united  to  Bis^h^Ioni^i 
be<a«ue^ipiighty  empire.  ,.;K,i       J..    .  ;. 
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^  In  the  order  of  iime,  there  w^^  two  eBifnreeof  tibeiAflByrians. 
The  first  is  here  spoken  of,  which  lasted  till  the  ye^r  767  B«  C 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Babykm,  wbidi  was  built  by  Nimrod^ 
the  grandson  of  Hanou  the  Belus  of  proiaiie  history,  was,  from  tlie 
beffinning,  the  eapital  of  Assyria,  But  we  rather  foikyw  those  iiutho- 
rities  that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  originally 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,.the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashlar. 

The  Babylonians  became,  at  lengthy  tributary ;  and  Ninus,  kingof 
Ass3nia,  having  dej)osed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
4fter  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  tran^erred  the  seat  of  gorem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

' .  9^  Under  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assumed  the  government  during  the  nonage  o< 
Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  her  name 
by  enlarging  and  embdUshing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous military  exploits. 

§  It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  sheem{rfoyed  the  labours 
of  2,000,000  men.  Ifliis  woman,  after  having  enlarged  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  Cidia,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  Is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nmias. 

10.  Ninws,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successor^  for  more  than  30  ge* 
Derations,  is  unknown.  They  must  havts  been  an  indecent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  pred^^essotis.  b^ing  w9i6ny  hitent  on  his  plea- 
sures, kept  himself  secluded  in  his  pautce,  and  seldom  appeared 
b^ore  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  re^ar  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  that  the  oflloers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  sc^iers^  or  to  fbrm  oonqmracies 
against  him.       ' 

Npt  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  naihes^  till  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  m  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

During  this  unrecorded  period  of  the  Assyrian  history,  Sesostris, 
BUg  of  Egypt,  if  his  name  may  be  here  anticipated,  who  carried  on 
his  conquests  hito  the  East,  must  have  bvemm  Assyria;  but,  as  his 
power  was  not  supported  by  his  successors,  tiie  Assyrians  most  have 
■ooD  nsgained  theur  former  st^^ 

cmNA 

'  It;  CnrNA,  it  is  noft  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
tticient  empires  of  the  world.  Its  records  exterS  to  mort 
than  2200  years  B.  C.     According  to  the  ino^current  opi- 
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inm, M #08  jToonded  by  ao^  of  the  coknies^ finrmed  ^'tfae 
dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduet  of  Yao,  wha 
took  for  his  coHea^e  Chun,  afterwards  his  successor. 

Odier  account  stole  Po^hi  tohaVe  been  thefcunder  trf  thisi 
SKmardby,  aod.Q3^()7  welters  consadio^  "Fo-hi  ,to  ba^ve  beeii  Noah, 
himself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  aotiqpiity  than 
is  here  assigned;  td  them^  but  thdii^preten^xmslure  merdy  die 
effect  6f  natioiiai;  vanity.  ;  .  ' 

§  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
vided into  ^  dynasties,  tl^  first  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began '2207 
years  B.  C.  Four,  an4  a  part  of  the  ^ftl^,  Of  these  djrnasdep,  preceded 
the  C^risti^  era.  .  .  '  ^         ,    . 

The.  first  dynasty  was  founded  by  Yu,suimamedTa,  or  the  Great, 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  Children.  It  lastea 
441yeai:8^  under  17,  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  pioficient,  in  agilci^ture,  JurtiX)noto  th^^ 

kindred  studi^.  ,  On  the  sulyeci  of  jth^  first,  ne*,wrbte  an  excelleirtt' 
tiieaiise.    He  dieS  much  regretted,  aftet  a  reign  of  Vt  years. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  diis  43masty,  was  greatly  detested  by  his, 
8u{)jects.  .  H(s.w^  driye^  /lom  ibk  throne,  and  died  ^r  to  igno- 
minlop^  ex^e;0?f5x^y!^^ .'   ,.'.    '  ^.      7        „  ^^  .,- 

'■  *■•  • -'•^■■•'      ''>'E&t^T.';  "■  ■■'■  ''•'■''^-     ■'•      -i<. 

ld.<EtnrPT  claidbsf andxcectwily, possesses,  a, hjgh^^ 
quity/    Itd''barlydmiiA^hotve7e7;>a»e6oobscl]i^ 
any  thing  rmi  ])e  ascertained  respecting  its  first  kings.  lUSHer- 
Menes.*    •^^■•-- - ' ''■   '■   '■   \ ----^^  ■.•^.  •,...■-.;.  . 

^^^  is^^^ii^nifiy'adaiowkdged  as  ihe  foiiidsr^f  Ae 
Egyptian  enipire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tbe^aeune  as  Misrafan, 
mentio^ec^ijn  scti^ttire  atnc^;  Ham^s  sobs,  2188'yeass  B.-C 
His  diildr^ndivid^'tilk^  Iand^:^wheiice:iffoi3e£>lu:'i^^ 
#U^h  0ub6i8t)6d><iSt^^alufiely  doring^seTiBiial.eetitiirie^  aiiS  were 
successively  united  under  one  yoke.  .  »  /   «     ,  :   .,- 

Ttes^  *3fur'  kih^oidil  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes,' 
Thinv  Memphis,  aniJ'T^"^^  "The  people  had  attamed  to 
considq^pble  civiU^icm,  but  ^|^n<^  of  barbarism  soon  after^ 

*  Some  late 'writers,  aiclopting-  the  Samari^ntext  of  the  BibH  which  pkuce^' 
the  deluge  several  hundred  years  beyond  the  cohriihon  era,  com|>ute  the  reign 
q^ JMeow  a»  aUutvf^  yeara  B^  C ,  Wi$hi)m  they  c^uae  the  other  events  pi 
th9)«arly  period  of  tloe  wprl^  to  correaptpu£|.  We  mention  this  cirCumst^cf, , 
hecau«e  the  compq^tion  which  is  tl^us  joaade  inay  possibly  be  correct,  and  it 
■Moaa  t«  -derive-  9pine  Ut^e  ponfirmation  from  thf  history  of  the  EgypUani^,^ 
b«lh  «8  touQhed  upon  iii  ih^  Bible^  and  as  gathered  from  their  hierogm^^i 
QWonlii^:-,  @itflli  h9^v^<i  wei  uicline  to  m  o^^ 
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wardftBitoeseded,  8«qaposed^b)»Qt  SOSiyeads  E^  V^v^di^T  tlnf. 
ahifihercl  kings^fi  which  lasted  more  than  two  ccntwoie^. 

§  In  the  Uine  of  Mene$,  ^j^^a^  part  of  the  com^itry  ,was  a  mo-t 
i^jBi^  t^  he  <^iYerted  theppurse  of  the  Nile,  ^ni^  fQundeq  tlie  city  ot 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  ^^'  of  that  rivier.  Her  instruct^  the 
llrgyptians  in  theolbgy^  introduced  domestic  Icomry,  aiid  instituted- 
m^igniftccnt  ibast^  :  ;         L    )     ;  i 

It  was  under  Tiinttus»  one>9f  his.sucoe^sors^  l^at  the  gOTerainent 
was  subverted^  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
p^nso^,  who  came  irom  jtheEa^,  and  t^eate4  in  the  most  inhuman 
nplannei^  the  andenH^habitants.  ^ 

'  ^  The^,  ^nvad^ra  ^ere  qalled.  ]^ycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Manelho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  ^9  years. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Thebei?,  ji  l^i^g  by  the  name  of  Athothesr  L  is 
8fu4  tpi  l^ye  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  Wa^  the  same,  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  After,  hre  death  his  two 
sopti  djvidei  th^  kingdom;  but  nothingis  known  of  their  succe^orsr 
Cpir  if.  long  period.  1  n  ihe  kinadom  bf  Thin,  TenJ^hes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  p^Tamids,  aiid  to  .jpaiVe  had  his  relgii  distingiushed  by  a 
ttt^t  fbinltie,  a^  that  also  of  One  of  his  sjuccessors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dr!eadf\ii  plague*  .      „ 

In  the  kii\gdom  of  Memphis,  Tosbrthros  rdgii<pd,  nqt  long  aJ^ 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physfc,  Tre  is  styled  &cu}a- 
pius.    He  is  said  to  have  invei^^  tl^^^^arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  th^  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
beWreiimis,  or  nnfiie  w^rt^'feiaiiiiHigJ.NiBdmiy  in  legaffd.  to  idbse 
of  Ibc  othott  thatihMte  09i»9;dti!fvii^4^:1i^ll}»^  mexxmne  uneer-. 

Distinfftiished  charcLCters  in  Period  11.    * 
'  •  1.  Noahy Iron)  w\iom  tsudJbMh  wasa ^eiooiiid  ^ni^  peofiJbi^. 
;  2*  AsbuE^  who-biflBlt  Ninefv^ ;  ,^^        ,:c^  ^     :.  v 
8.  iNinurocH  a  wanior,  and  j^pftos^^ta  be  |thie  Qret  Idng. 
-4v  MeiiiBs^:fi])9t  kjfig'of  filgypiy  aid  ijyittzer  of  ihe  East 
6.  Ninus,  im  Assyiaanoimm^  a  kvige 

portion  of  Asia.  o/i   (  'mv;      ,.     {,     ,.  ,    : 

ioi  Semiramis^  a  H^ate  conqu^ror^  ajgidiE^o  ^vj^ijeign. 
§  1.  Noah4s:hy)30i^conai4|e^  th^  ChtOuqSiC^the  Q^^^apd  if 
pjrop^ly  the  second  father  of  man^n^* '  %^^.  n^^  i^  be  sfud  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appeared.  Hiii^ "  cimbii^nt  plctjr pro- 
cured for  him  aiif}  hi^  family  an  honourable  exemption  froin  the  aw- 
fully destructive  ^^oets  of  the  deluge.  "  '       '  . 

*  ♦  These  IMngSy  ^o  were  dei^stei}  fey  the  ISgyptiaiid,  held  the*  governmenl 


ureUfDecaase  tn«y  were  BhepHerdii  were  fael4  in  abhon^entie  tn^'ilM'  itahatVi^ 
tantiu  We  have  hire  a  pUaMzig  c<)hffi^tnaUdh  of'Oie  li^tii  off  ^'iKni^nit 
narmtive.  r      — «^  n  \ 
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Having  ImUt  the  ark  agreeably  tathe  divine  direction,  he  entered  it 
at  the  age  of  600  years,  taking  with  him  seven  members  of  his  family 
together  with  the  animals  thai  were  intended  to  restock  the  earth.. 
Under  the  sped^l  care  of  God,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  the. 
ark,  survived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leaving  the  ark  in  safety, 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  s^rifiee  unto  tt^e  Lord.  , 

Noah  lived  360  years  after  the  food,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  ol 
the  earth,  and  sa>v  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  an 
uuportant  mcident  in  his  life,  which  has  already  been  motioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  ./Syrians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  Men. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  ShinaTj  and 
builded  Nineyeh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nimi:od"9^ms  at  first  to  have  exceedingly  diBtingiiislied  himself 
by  hunting,  which  was  theii  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useful 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtAil  increase  of  wild  beast3.  TJiis  em- 
ployment required^  great  courage  and  addre^  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition, to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"  From  such  a  beginning,  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  ai^d 
enforce  subjection ;  and,  in  fact,  is  the  first,  kin^  we  read  of  in  au- 
thentic history;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to. 
Qttend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
blood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God',,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  rendered  himself 
notorious,  and  his  name  became  a  proverb." 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  aays  scripture, "  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  JSgyptian  monarchy,  was  worshippea 
as  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
by  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  town  of  Memphis,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misraim,  inentionea  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  62  year»  over  Upper  Egyt^t^  and  35  over  Lower 
Egypt. 

5.  Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
hl»  conquests  frond  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and  Bac 
trinna.  He  became  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
ofiSycers,  and  married  her,,  after  her  husband  had  destroyed  himseli; 
through  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  52 
years,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Se- 
miramis. 

6:  Semiramis  possessed  exquisite  beauty,  and  an  heroic  soid.  It 
was  on  these  accounts  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  fell  in  love  with  her. 
In  ner  infancy,  it  is  fabulously  said,  she  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  one  whole  year.  Jihe  was  at  length 
ibtmd  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  and  brought'  lip  by  him  as 
one  of  hia  own  children.  •      .  Cr^r^^]^  •     • 
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'  l^e  was  80  tenderly  bel6ved  by  ber  bnsbn^  M^nonts^  that  be 
could  not  survive  his  expected  loss  of  her,  and  the  knowl^ge  that 
she  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ninns,  whom 
sh^  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  ahe 
immortalized  her  name  \^  enriching  Babylon  with  new  woi^  and 
embellirfiments.  .         ; 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  q«ays  and 
^e  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  nude  for  drauiing  the 
river ;  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
She  also  ematged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of 
Etliiopia. 

'^  tier  greatest  and  last  exx>ed!tion  was  directed  against  India, 
^e  advance  totrards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boata^ 
attempted  to  ipass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  ibr  a  long 
Ume  disputed,  bu^  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  ^lemies  to 
iighi,  tJpon  this  she  advance  directly  hito  the  country,  leaving 
40,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

'  As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  for  enough  advanced,  he 
fHced  about :  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  than  the 
^rst  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiwanls,  after  being  twice 
wounded^  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  feoitotry  with  scarcely 
one  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
rfie  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  hki 
hands,  and  withdrew  fh)m  public  life.  She  lived  62  years,  of  which 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  thai 
ttdom  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  highly  esteemed. 


PERIOD  III. 

The  Period  of  Egyptian  Botrdage,  extending  from  the 
coiling  of  Abraham^  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departure 
of  the , Israelites  from  Egypt^  1491  yefira  B.  C. 

HEBREWa 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  commonly 
called  the  People  of  God,  are  derived  from  Abraham,  the  ninth 
in  lineal  descent  from  Shem.     His  calling  of  God  is  a  re- 
markable event  in  history,  and  was  designed  for  purposes  al 
together  religious.     This  took  place  1921  years  B.  C. 

The  nation  of  which  he  ^as  the  founds,  tfaov^  neithet 
powerful  nor  refined,  is  oile  of  tlie  most  interesting  that  evei 
eadsled.  ^l!h^\i  history  instracts  xig  in  a  way  different  from 
that  of  iii  ocji^re,  because  it,  .brings  directly  into  vifw  the  Di-. 
vine  dealings  with  them.  .    ^  /    -:x 
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Ahiaham's  family  itioreased  very  diowly  at  fersi-;  \mi  Ja- 
cob, his  grandson,  left  a  numerous  oflTspring.  Twelve  soils 
became  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in  the  nation. 

§  Abrah^Liii,  according  to  the  Lord's  command,  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  Terah, 
in  Haran.  By  the  same  command,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his  posterity. 
They  were  at  length  to  be ,  included  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
country. 

The  divine  design  in  thus  setting  apart  one  fan^ily  from  the  rest  Oi 
mankind,  was  to  jMreserve  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
p>are  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  The 
e^^rth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
having  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  age.  leavipg 
behind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  th^  child  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  e(ms  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz,  Esau  and  Jacob,  thfe 
former  of  whom  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  who  ateo  by  artifice 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.  His 
twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
waseompos«d. 

£^n  was  the  father  /of  thlB  Edomit^,  or  Idumeans. 

.8.  Jacob  closed  anevefttfii  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  in  mak- 
ing a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend- 
Itjits,  and  the  period  of  the  connng  of  tlie  Messiah.  He  had 
previoiisly  been  broi^ht  out  of  Canaan,  inlio  Egypt,  by  naeaiu 
of  \m  son  Jo6q)h,  tvhuom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  n^^ 
Uce,.s(dd  into  that  coui^tiy. 

The  different  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  hotsme  nrmiist 
Xffr  to  the  king  oi  ^f^TP^  speak  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  wais  preparing  for  the  accottfi' 
plishment  of  the  promises  lass&t  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

Thehistor^jpf  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty  and  interest.  3ome  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  fol^ 
lowing.  *     .     / 

Joseph,  who  wa^  much  loved  by  his  [a^er  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
thren, upon  a  cevtahi  occasion  which  was  pi^eseated,  fell  ifilo  the 
power  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design; 
however,  being  providentially  prevented,  tfiey  availed  themselves  q| 
the  opportunity  ol^  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  slave  merchants, 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  w)iere  he  was  bought  by  Potipfikr,  an 
ofBcfer  of  the  court.  .    :>    < 

•  If^re,  ti  length,  he  \^as  wrongfiffly  fhrovm  iilto  'p^lsbtt,  by  a '  fab^ 
accusation  of  Potiphar'*  wife  t  bat*  being  proved  to  be  an  interpreter 
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of  dretims^*  he  wi»  inheduced  to  the  notioeof  Pfaaoraoh,  who^  on  a  rer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  in  this  capacity. . 

His  success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
tiie  adiiimistrator  of  the  government.  During  the  famine,  which  he 
predicted^  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
•hmocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecuted  and  sold. 

Th^ir  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelming; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness ;  and  inviting  his  father  and  fa- 
mily into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

'  S.  Joseph  continued  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B.  C 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppressor  in 
another  king,  who  kndw  not  Joseph. 

This  king,  whose  name  was  PharaoU,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  cond^nned  them  to  slavery,  and  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  Into 
die  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  the  people  increased 
in  an  unexampled  manner.  God  was  with  them,  and,  ia 
the  w<md^rful  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparmg  ^  them  adehverer  fixan 
their  cruel  bondage. 

t .  §  For  the  particulars  of  this  persecution  of  Ood^  people,  we  refer  to 
th^  biBginning  of  the  book  of  Exodud. 

•  CANAANITE& 
'  Section  4.  The  Oanaanites  were  an  aiici^nt  people. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called' the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  im- 
mediately after  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  He  divided  it  am(»^ 
his  eleven  sons.  The  general  denomination  of  Oanaanitea 
iidu^ed  seveii  nation^,  which  are  fr^qtiently  mentioned  in 
scripture. 

§  The  Canaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  particular  manner, 
tioaer  the  evil  influeiice  of  the  9^rse  denounce  against  t^eur  prbge- 
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niiorj  being  doomed,  in  the^err^,  tosmljjection,  expulsion,  or  extirpa- 
tion, and  bein^  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kingdoms.    ....     . 

Tht  bfegfnttmg  of  their  hlistory  is  ^xtreniely  daA;  They  (are  fcup- 
ipoted,  hofm^tr,  upon  the  inorease  of  theiy  families,  tohate  {>oiMea»- 
:ed  thoms^t^  of  the  Arabian  aide^f.E^^rpt;  and  tlxm  tq  hayd  mtaioi 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  tb 
have  been  expelled  from  that  region. 

5.  Th^  fost  authentic  account  of  thi.^  people  applies  to  the 
iiib^bitahls  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  wbo,  1912  years  B,  C,  were 
invaded  by  Chedbrldomer.  king  of  Elam,  and  obliged  to  my 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revolted 3  they 
were  pUnished'  with  ^eat  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  oi  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  tljeir 
gross  wickedness.  Four  cities  in  this  delightful  v£^le,.3odQm) 
Gromoriiah^  A(kii£ili,  and.  Zeboim,  were  at  once  di^alro^^  by 
fire  firorh  heaven.  The  whole  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. ,  .    / 

§  The  t8th  and  19th  chapters  6f  Genesis  contain  an  ai^cou^t  o^  ihi^ 
oata^^rophe^  and  of  its  causes  j  to  th.e^  we  refer  the  res^ier. 

At  the  present  time,  frolii  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it.  ap^ear^tha^ 
the  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  several  ppcwJiafitiesworr 
tUvQf  notice,         .    .  . -.   .  ,  „  '..,.     . 

m  a  journal  of  one  of  bur  American  missiona^ri^s  in  Pjilestine^ 
6f  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account, ',  '*  The  warier  IdoJLj 
remWi^Jca}Dly  clear  a^d  ppre;,  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mowth,  I 
Ibiipd  it  nauseous  and  bitter^  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  evei^ 

".  Jt  has  been,  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  he^^vy^  that  the  most 
IhipetuoUs. winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.'  Nothing. could 
be  pore  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
I  fduiid  diffiiculty  in  filling  sonxe  bottles  with  water.  Ijily  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  yravcs>  and,,  as  they  dried,.  I  found  tlvem,  covered 
with  salt!'         .."    .         .      ,*  ,    , 

'  Qtiantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  which,  in  ap* 
pearance,  re^mbles  pitch,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  it9 
sulphureous  smell  and  taste.  .  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  wluch  Dum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  prodiidttg  a  veiy  disagreeabte'scen^  butfhey 
lese  nothuig  of  their  sizK.      '  '   ^      '  :^ 

6.*  During  this  periodvoodiiiig  itaore  of  mudi  iiiip4>rl»iice 
19  reO€irded  oancenilng  the  Oanadniibee:  ;  The  colnpacC>  cf  (!h^ 
Hittites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Maehpelafi/ 
(he.^ibg'of  a  pieoeof  ^nnind  to>  Jaiccb^  by  Hamor,  km^  of 
Shecuem,  iiiiid  tJbedcaassacreiof  bis  subjects  by  isome  of  thd 
tons,  of  Jeleob)  (»)  aiMXHuii  o£  «d  insult  which  the  patriar^'s 
fiunily  had  received^  are  tlMonly  events  transmitted  toiua^  • 
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OREEfOE.         ' 

,7.  The  Orbeks  are  an  ancient  peofJe,  wlioee  origia  is 
clouded  with  fable.  All  that  we  know*  during  the  present  or 
m^eoeding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peq)led 
"Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

We  date  the  copupei^cement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, fr9m  the  founding  erf*  Argos,  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  1856  years  B.  C.  .^^icyon  is  by  some 
thought  jto  have  been  founded  before ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the,  founder  of 
Sicyon.  . 

.  §  As  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
{Portion  of  its  history.  These  ikbles,  however,  al-e  supposed  to  be 
iotmded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  ixart  of  the  duties  worshipped  by 
^e  Gir^ks,  were  pi^ioces  by  whom  their  progenUors  had  b^n  go^ 
vemed. 

.  Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
bedn  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti- 
thea,  and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Gl-dece,  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  cali|ed^  T^ans,  who  rebeljiecl  against 
Iheit  father  aWd  dethroned  him.  '      ' 

Sjiturn,  or  Chroi^os,  succeeded  his  f&thei^  Urw^ufik  whom,  with  tli6 
help  of  histirethren,  nc  dethroned;  ana  dreading  lest  he  should  ^>e 
freat^  in  the  same  manner  by  His  owti  c^ildren^  he'ohlercd  themib 
be  shut  up,  or  iputto  death,  imttied^tely  after  thfeirbiithy  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  h^  Wa$ 
educated.  ,  .      .  , 

Jupiter  begaU  to  reign  hiThessaly,  after  havjhg^dethrohed  Satunj, 
The  Titans,  Jedous  of  him,  declared  War  againstnim,  but  were  van- 
quished, arid  eicpclled  Greece.  He  soon  diyidcid  his  dominions  with 
nis  two  brothers,  Pluto  ajid  Neptune:   ',        /      .     /, 

iTie  countries  which  he  reserved'to  himself,  he  governed  With  great 
wisdom ;  he  had  his  palace,  and  heh}  his  court,  pu^unt  pjympa% 
whence  thtipbcte  g^ve  this  liame  to  IxeaVeh^  when  Ji^piter  was  wor- 
shipped as  ti  ^oa.    ']   '.'  ;    I      ,'       s  ., 

8.}  *rhe. ancient  inhabit^t^  of.  .Greece  we^re  extreiriely 
Tilde  and  savage,  scarcely  one  decree  superior  to  brutes. 
Th^ilivcd  on  herbs  and'  mots,  atid*  lay,eithfer  in  the  ojien 
ficSdSy  (Nr,>at  best,  sheltered  themselves  in  d^is,  clefts,  and  boi^ 
Idw^irete.  •   '.  ■!.  •  '    -' 

' .  An  improvtiniait  of  their  conditioo  occasiondlytodc  place; 
but  Greece,  for  cKHne  dges,  wai  in  a  contincial  stale  of  fbotu- 
atdbn*  T^eii^j  Were  unaoquainfted  with  letters  till  the  time  ct 
Cadasu9«t^hoi:is  herec^rtobbrmeiktioned        >>   Im..: 
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■'  J*fH0^ehewtI  iiametfby  ^hich  Uxe  rtafit6ff  of  Greece  were  kniswn 
to  old  historians,  nveire  Giuioi,  HellehistS)  Achaei,  Pelasgi.  But  the 
most  auoient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generally  admitted 
tO%b  fhsk  orionm,  irhieb  tiie  Gre^  derive  frcualon;  but  Josephus 
derEres  Itirom  Jamn,  son  of  Japh^h;:.      ,;  ^ 

•'9.  Th^  several  ^l^tes,  except  Argosau4  Sicyou,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  this,  time,  no  separate  qx^ 
istence.  They  sprang  up  afiej wards^  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  period,  as  diere  will  now  be  occasion  to  noi^en* 
tion.  .       .         ,  * 

In  Argos,  the  descendants  of  InachuSjhayh^g  retained  pos- 
session of  the  thrcHie  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C,  hy  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  fugitive,  who  he- 
cajqie  the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Belideej 
from  his  father,  Bfelus.  ' 

$  At  a  rtiuch  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereign  of  Argos,  having  built 
Mycenae,  transferred  the  kin^oni  thither.  It  was  ait  length  eonquer 
cd  by  the  Ueraclidae,  and  united  to  Lacedsemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Lacedaemon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  rtative 
Greeks ;  the  rest  were  established  by  the  Various  branches  of  thB 
C^tic  family  of  XJtanus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its!  origin  to  an  Egyptian.  .  ,     .^ 

'  Prior  to  th^se  ostalilishmfints,  ,s;u]d  eyen  loi,ig,  afte^  thein,  almost 
every  villf^e  had,  its  petty  tyrant,  who  boire  lie  title  of  kingi  A  name 
bas  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  '  Laws' >Ve  do^not  find  among 
tiiem,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenigtti  ArdionS. 

.*lJntil  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  wHlof  the  sovereigns  5  only 
in  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
piost  celebrated,  were  tJiat  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apolld 
at  Delphi:     '     '        '    '    '      "  ,  "  ' 

10.  G^^.Vips,' a  illative,  of  lEgypt,  is  Urtiversaily  allowed  to 
have  ^un^M  Atherlsj  1^556  years  B-  0.  •  At  thfe  time  he 
atrrived  in  AtCte^-  '^h  aJ  iolotkjy  of  his-cotinjtrynien,.and 
btiilt  twfeflVe^mall  VlMslges  ordide*^  trf^whSch  Athens  wasonel 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whom  he^  divided 
mto  twelve; tribe$^  aiid  fftstituted  marriage  «iriK»ig  them*  i  The 

fkst jillt^mGi'^oceAva&m^^  '        ' 

.  {Thegbistpry.ofrfereece  is  carrie4 'oi.  lor  iVime  fn  this  evenf, 
Athens  became  trie  most  illustrious  of  the  Grectati 'states.  The 
province  of  Attics  having  be^n  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
remained  desolate  for  more  than  two^nturies,  previous  to  the  time 

.  Atheh^  froin  its,  founder,  first  re9eived  the  n9tx\^o(  Cecropia,  biU 
afterwards  that  df  Athen*;  in  honbttf  df'Miriervift,  itk'tiitciyryyieity; 
The  Arundelian  marbles^  whicli  wers  lagpought  from  Greece  by  the 
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Earl  of  AFondel^  «iid  are  ii^w  kept  in  Engl^aBd,  begin  their  chftono. 
logy  with  the  foundmg  of  Athens,  but  i^e  that  event  26  y^aif 
terlier,  viz.  1^82  B.  C. 

11.  Tbe  successoc  of  Cecrops  was  Cianaus.  la  his  time 
happened  the  famous  deluge  of  '  DeucaUmi,  in  Thfissalv.  The 
third  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyt)n,  who  founded  toe  cele- 
brated Amphictyonic  councH.^ 

}  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  nmdh  of  its  importance  to  the 
tmaginatioBs  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun- 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  AmpWctyon,  a  famine  occurred,  durmg  which 
Bricthonius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  fh)m  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  corn,  and  taught  the  natives  thfe  art  of  J^gri* 
culture,  for  which  he  was  raised  tp  the  ttirone  in  the  room  of  Am- 
phictyon; 

12.  Corinth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1520  yeaHs  B.  C,  but  did  not  receivei  the  name  of  Corinth  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  or^inaily  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  and  wds  afterwards  included  in 
that  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,^  ^me  time  in  the  following  period, 
seized  it  for  his  poss^^ion. 

13.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  abo^  was  ftnraded  by  Cad- 
mus. Th^  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  fiooished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethtis.  He  iritrdduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1519  years  B.  C-     tThet^fes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

§  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extraction. ,  1*0 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  thus  essen- 
tially contributed  to  tike  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwards 
attained. 

14.  Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  another  distinguished  state  of 
Greece,  ^as  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  yearsB.;  C,  bwt  received 
its  name  itam  Lacedeemon,  its  %uth  king*  T^ke>.  govern^ 
ment  oonliniued  in  the  istmily  of  L4el/$x,iiU  ib^  Mum(^  the 
Heraclidae  to.  the  Peloponnesus,  an  eveiU, !  to  be  ^Qtioed  iq 
the  coming  period.         ' 

§  ppj^,  Was  celled  after  the  name  qf  t}>f  wife  of  Laced^jjaon,  the 
great  grand-^aught^r,  of  Lde^  Sparta  properly  belong  to  the 
metropi^li^— jLaced^emon  to  the  kingdom  at  la^rge.  The  TPielopon- 
nesus,  in  W^c^  Xfa9edsem6b'  was  situatiBd,.  was  th^  southern  part  osf 
Greece-  ,   '', ,.""  ',  ',    ,      ,.,^ '"'      '  '  '  ■ .    "    '''  '\  .  V  - 

15.  Th^^events  in  ^^(jjyptian  histqry,  inuring  the  presefll 
epoch,  refer  chjefly  to . Pfttoqiis  and.  S^dsiris^  th^  one  a  fe- 
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tnale,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  began  to  reign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  She  afterwards 
united  some  other  soyerdgnties  to  her  dominions. 

The  period  wheh  SesoStris  b^an  to  reign  cannot  be  easily 
6±^ ;  s6me  place  it  before  that  of  Nitocris,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a.  few  other  king^  fi^pear,  but  little  is  known 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  successcn:  of  S^ostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pher<Hi,  and  some  think  that  Rameses-Tubaete  was 
the  king  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitocns  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  revenge  for  his  untimely  fate, 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  death  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  deluded  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth, 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  person 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautifid.  but  her  disposition  was  cruel. 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguished  of  ail  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  thenfi.  Historians  relate  that 
his  father  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  of  his  son,  aiii  that,  in  oonseqiience  of  this  dream,  he  got 
together  all  the  males  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the.prince, 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
dayoted  WEirriors  and  faithful  cwmsellors.  . 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  witii 
an  army  of  600,000,  foot,  34,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  Were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  .the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated,  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
liis  subjects^  by  enrjcbing  thieir  county  with  useftil  works,  s^nd  mag- 
nificent edifices. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kings  and 
diiefs  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  wiaited  upon  him  to  present 
their  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast, 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  Car^  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
himtp  the  temple. 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  then  was  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  lay  violent  ha^ds  on  himself.  , 

y     /    ,-    V  "'  \.  .„  CHINA. 

16.  The  secotid  dynasty  of  the  Chin^ese  emperors  com- 
menced during  this  peiiod,  1766  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  656 
years,  imder  30  ejpaperors.  Like  the  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter- 
miaated  by  the  vioes  of  tbc^  lastof  them.  ^     '  i    -     ^ 
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§  Cliing-tang  was  the  founde):  of  this  djmasty.  He  is  said  lo  have 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unparal- 
leled :  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust.  He  was  often  on  the  point  of  resigii>- 
ing  his  evown,  but  his  nobles  wpuM  not  coiuseat  to  it. 

Tayvre,  one  of  hi^  sucoessors,  being  oujce  terrified  by  a  prodigT^ 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  revolution,  received  me  following 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  "  Virtoe  has  the  power  of  trt 
timphing  over  p're^ges.  If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  vnll  be  beyond  the  readi  of  misfortune.?' 

Vuthing,  another  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  Hess  him  wifli  such  virtues  as  were  suitaUe  lo 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recollectol 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for.  such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  comt.  Being  qu^tioned  on  a  variety  of  points  concern- 
ing government,  he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom 
^a  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

The  king,  addressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  hjs  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  prudent  and  skilful  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  IH. 

1 .  Abraham,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  na- 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Sal^n^  eikI  ^^  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror, 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  ruler  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 

5.  Cecnip%  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  buik  Thebess,  and  mtrodnced 
letters  into  Greece.  ,,  ^ 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  torn  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  .  After  this  event  he  was 
commanded  by  (JJod  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
jNTomised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  following,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  landx)f  Canaan  fori^  Abipahavi;  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt  ■     '  Ui* 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  retuhied  unto 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  in- 
sufiicient  f^r  both  of  theii  iloekf.  L^  wentst^  Sodomrr^Abraham 
removed  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  AJbraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  was  confirmed  tp  him  again  and  again. 
^  In  the'  100th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  him,  after 
his  expectation  had  beoi  lorig  d^yed.    Pas^ng  though  various 
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tcttiesof  fife,  he  was  at  length  fealled  to  the  screre  trial  of  off^tiig 
up  his  son  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Deity.  All  his  lofty  hopes 
were  reposed  in  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divine 
b^est. 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  in  which  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  interposed,  and  satisfied  with  Abra- 
ham's intention,  accepted  tfiat  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaac 
and  commending  the  fohh  of^the  patriarch.  Abraham  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  Little  is  known  of  Melchisedec.  When  Abraham  was  return- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates, 
Melchisedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
following:  "  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he 
blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
of  all." 

The  apostle  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, "  Now  consider 
how.  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  king  of  Egypt.  His  age  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  ha  7e  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
quests ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amomit  of  what  has  ^ovte  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  part,  is  the  following.  When  he  ascended  the 
throiie,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  mid  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  £e  proceeded  to  make  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,  bringuig 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
miffht  longsurvive  him,  he  placed  colunms  in  (he  subjugated  provinces ; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia;  "Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  terri- 
tory by  his  arms." 

At  his  return  home,  the  monarch  eitiployed  his  time  m  encouraging 
the  fine  arts,  imiproving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tem- 
ples, building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committeNd  suicide  wheja 
he  had  basome  old  and  infirm,  after  reigning  44  years.  His  era^wa? 
1722  years  B.  C.  ^ 

4.  Joseph  is  celebratied  in  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  life  was 
more  eventful  in  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 
than  his  has  been,  in  scriptura  It  is  imnecessary  to  say  over 
again  what  has  been  said  respecting  this  eminent  person,  espe- 
cially since  the  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and  the  reader  who 
once  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  seldom  feel  disposed  to  leave 
it  until  it  be  finii^ed.  The  triumph  of  innocence,  and  the  suc- 
eess  of  piety,  in  this  instance,  show  the  care  of  God  over  good  m^ 
ttd  may  well  Ifiad  them  tp  put  their  coi^dence  more  and  roeie  in 
him. 

5.  Cecrops  was  a  native  of  Egypt.     He  led  a  colony  to  At- 
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ticA,  ttid  ?elgne4  over  ps^rt  of  Uie  country.  He  mamed  the 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  prmee,  a^d  was  deemed  tlie  first  founds  of 
Athens.  He  taugbt  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sar 
orifices. 

After  a.  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly  formed 
cingdom,  and  in  polishing  th^  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecropsdied,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  ja  native  qi  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  was  a  TPhcenician.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 
This  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre,  i.  e.  by  encouraging  vxe  workmen,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  l^e  called  Cadmea,  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  mtroduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the  native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
pnly  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  aflerwards  added.  The  wor- 
ship of. several  of  the  Egyptian  and  PhcBnician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years'B.  C. 
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PERIOD  IV. 

TTie  Period  of  the  TYojan  Wmr,  extending  from  the  de 
pminre  of  the  Israelites  froA  Egypt ^  1491  years  B.  C. 
to  the  dedicjcition  of  Solomon's  temple,  1004  yeca^s  B.  C. 

ISRAEUTES.  * 

Sectiot^I.  Thehfetoryof  the  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp* 
tian  monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  di- 
viwe  deliverance  they  e?perienc^. 

Moses,  selected  as^he  instrument  of  saving  bis  countrymeo, 
was  in  due  time  c^ed  to  hi^  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the 
people  out  from  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  bordi^rs  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  maiiy  of  the  l&gypiiima  was  their  (fe- 
struction  ;  for  Pharaoh  and  hfe  anry  pursuing  the  Isra^tea 
through  the  Red  Sea,  wer6  overwhelmed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelling  against  God,  the  IspaeBtes  were  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  Mose*  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  dicid,  wit^t  en* 
reriog  it  himself,  1447  yes^rs  B,  C. 
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§  The  stqifj  of  JVfos^  pud  of  Im  agency  ;n  deliyeriBg  the  ][fiqr%e$te8| 
IS  very  interesting  and  instructive  5  out  we  have  no  room  fpr  H^  pfiv 
ticulars.  We  wJ^,  jiiowever,  mention  some  incidents,  i^ibsegu^  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  ihe  Eg3nptians,  tjiaft 
they  murmpred  against  Moses,,  on  account  of  the  want  of  foo^i  tQ 
isatisfy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity,  of  quails,  and  the  pext 
mom^g  mamuii  which,  fell  regularly  eyefy  day,  ^cept  on  sabb^ 
days,  during  the  40  years  they. remamed  in  the  wUdemess. 

Again  the  people  murmured  few:  water,.  ^lid  Moses,  by  the  Ldxd^ 
command,  made  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  juncr; 
ture,  the  Amalekites  attached  Israel,  and  ^ere  defeated  by  Jo- 
shua. The  people  soon  after  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  God  gayo^ 
them  his  law,  Jiuring,  however,  the  al^nce  of  Moses  in  the  moun^ 
tliey  fell  into  idolatry,  in  .coi^qu^oe  of  which  3000  of  them  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  coi;ir^  of  the  j^ecopd  year  after  the  retifeat  from  Egjrpt, 
Moses  numbered  the  childreijL  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  and  up*. 
wards,  and  there  were  fouh4  603,550  men,  able  to  go  to  war>  besides, 
the  Levites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  sent,  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaaiv> 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  md.  Cal^b,  reported  imf?ivoural)ly 
which  caused  the  people  tQ  mumiur^ ,  Upon  this  offence,, Pod  con-: 
demned  all  those  who  were  tw'enty  years  old  and  upwards  wl^. 
they  came  out  of  £gypt^4o  diein  the  ^deme|!;s,rexcept  Joshua  ^d 
Caleb.  ..,'.•  ^  ..  •:  .'     ...■:!''        '  '  '.■-     "f  .  ."*• 

As  a  punishment  for  theii;  murmurs,  the  Israelites  began  to  trave* 
in  the  wU^ernesgi  1^88  years  B.  C.  At  this  tune  Korah,  Dathan,  wid 
Abiram,  revolting  against  IMCtj^ses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earth,  with; 
250  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  beigaii 
their  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Basfim, 
Moab,^&c.    ■         ■    •/'  v^'' *'"';.      '  .-.  i.  '  -.    _ 

At  the  age  of  1^80  yfears  Mooes  dteA  on  Mofmt  N^x),  in  thelaiid  of  ■ 
M^rfV  ^ving  first  takfiii  a  vi0vr.  Of  the.promi*d  land. 

2.  The: {Successes  cf  Moses  was  Joshiias,  who  CQtidiiGted> 
the  people  into  the  promised :  land,  havmg^  by  the. divine 
connnajid,  mostly  destroyed  the:  wieked  nia^ns  that^  iiiiia* 

After  this  erepi^  titer  Is^Iites,  with  soide  intentiissidn,' ; 
were  directed  by  leaders,  baUed  Judges^  ibr  (kd  qpoce^iof  356 
y^ars.  They  paid,  a  h%h:  respect  to  these  <^&cers,  and  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  nototherkiiigtt^aaiGod* 

As  the  people  at  lefi^h  4d^badpt)e.weajry  with  this  sto 

things,  attddedred  a  klAg,  mcu^  to  be  lik^  the  nations  arowtld; 

them,  a  king  "was,  in  the.  divine;  displfeasi^^  granted  to 'tWein./j 

;,5  Joshua  having  led  the  Israelites  4,q  the  bsmHs  of  the  Jordan^  :^l^o^ 

\^tej:;p>4iyidpd tpaffiarji tj^^^^pg^^ge^ conducted  th^m ^(^x^??l?^ » 
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it  He  €OiH}tiered  31  cities  in  the  course  of  mx  years.    He  died  1426 
years  B.  C. 

The  people  were  perpetually  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  poUute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  hea- 
tkten.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage,  and  con- 
sequent distress.  Their  Judges  were  the  instruments  of  delivering 
tlieih  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Israelites,  bein^  brought  into 
the  power  of  the  Mldianites,  after  seven  years  of  sufFermg,  they  cried 
ento  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gideon  to  announce  to  hun  that 
he  vras  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  oppressors. 
-  By  divine  direction,  Gideon  retained  of  32.000  men  whom  he  had 
collected,  only  300  men,  and  with  them,  eacn  carrying  a  lamp  con- 
cealed in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
80  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  they  fled  in  confusion,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another. 

Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  countrymen  by  a 
series  of  eirtraordlnary  eflbrts  of  strength  and  courage  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount.  It  may  be  only  mentioned,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength—upon  its  return,  he  pulled  down,  by  a  sin- 
gle exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  the  temple  of  Ba^on  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philisthies,  with  whom  he  perished  in  the 
general  ruin. 

Samuel  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and  a  prophet 
also,  renaered  signal  service  to  his  countr3rmen,  especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them.  When  old,  however, 
he  took  for  his  assistants  in  the  govertimeut,  his  two  sons,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king. 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Hav- 
ing been  privately  anokited  l^:  SaiDOuel,  hd  was  afterwards 
publicly  proclainied,  1079  years  B.  C  His  reign  was  prospe- 
rous at  first,  but  at  length  was  characterized  l^  crime  and  ill 
Boccess.    He  perisl^  miserably. 

-He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who^  though  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  raised  his  people  to  t£e  highest  pitch  oi  national 
prosperity  and  happiliess.  The  wke  and  rich  Solomon  was 
nis  son  and  successor.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  1011  years  B.  C. 

f  Saul,  having  spent  coi  unhappvHfe,  and  being  at  war  with  the  Fhi- 
Ustines^  had  his  armv  routed^  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  and  he  him- 
self; having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it 

David  had  been  previously  anointed  kuig,  but  he  at  first  reigned 
only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah.    But  after  the  death  of  IshbodieUi,  a 
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son  of  Saul,  who  had  assumed  the  goyernment  of  the  tribefl^  he  reign 
ed  over  the  whole  of  Is^rael. 

He  spent  a  very  active  aild  perilous  life,  and  among  the  conquests 
he  made  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moid>ites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  and  was 
in  danger  from  an  insurreotion  of  his  subjects,  but  he  lived  to  see 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  his 
son. 

CANAANITES. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  of  the  neigb- 
bouiing  naticms  or  tribes,  is  mvolved  in  that  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  at  different  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  IsraeUtes.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  existence.  The  remnants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  ^fier* 
wards  went  under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  monarchies  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHCENICIANS. 

5.  The  pHCBNiiciANs  are  known  in  history  principally  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  pec^,  among  wtuxn  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral small  kingdoms ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  their  sove- 
reignties were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  We  know  no^ 
thing  d*  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  present  and  succeeding  pe^ 
riods.  Hkam  WGa  Idng  of  Tyre,  aiid  ecmtemporameous  widi 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  Sidon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon^  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan. '  Tyre  was  fbund^  by  the  posterity  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  g^eat  anti(|tiity.  The  new  city,  retixed.  0p^ 
positQ  to  the  i^neieilt,  oa  an  i$land,  isisaidy  by  Josephufl^  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  B.  C.  X266.     ;  . 

The  PhoBnicians  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  navigators,  merchants, 
and  workmen,  Of  the  world.  We  learn  from  ancient  records,  that 
they  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  eoasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  far  as  England,  whence  th^> 
fncpottedtui.       , '^^     .  ' 

Thc.early  kitigt  are  not  known,  except  those  who  had  som6conl'< 
merce  with  the  Jewjs.  To>  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre^to^Daiirid  and. So^ 
lOmon  ajM^ed  w1m»  pvoposing  to  biiildi  a  temfde  to  the  Lord.  iMm 
hdped  tiiem  by.  fuiiuslluig,  net  cmly  precious  materials^  but  afao  §d 
great  number  0f  workmen;  Alter  a  glorious  feign,  Boleanri  hisioiip 
focceeded  Mm.  r o^oIp    -^^'^ 
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•  GREECE. 

6.  The  hiatpry  of  GjIjEEcb  during  this  period  is  puijsyed 
first  iu  Q.  few  details,  respectiiSLg  soro^  of  its  different  soverei^rn- 
ties.' 

"■  The  kings  already  named,  wh6  had  governed  Athens,  had 
^raisiftd  it  to  a  considerable  de^ee  of 'civilization.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.     He  united  thfe  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 

■iicy*.     ''•  1''  •'"•'•"."       •     ■    '.  ■ 

t  $  Thes<^  is  SKid  to  have  fbikided  a  more  ^erfe<^  equality  amoim 
Uie  citizeos,,  ia  c(^iisequeDce  of  which,  the  state  rstther  resembled 
a  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Qwio^  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
^ple,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  hotwithstandmg  his  many 
tirtnes. 
"7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athentah  kirig,  devoted  himself  to  the 

§ood  of  his  mibjects.  With  him  nyjralty  was  abolished,  since 
le  peojpleJ'  thought  no  man  w^orthy  of  succeeding  him.  Thw 
oh&nge  ocininrred  tdwaids  the  clo^  <tf  the  pi^esoit  period,  viz. 
1069  years  B.  C. 

\  Codrus  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  (]^  Heraclidae,  was  told  by 
the  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
Mrisli: 'H^  Iheirefore,  with^  chosen  baiid^  thi^ew  himself  into  the 
InMeflt  of  the  battle,  and  turned  tiie  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
ooantr3rmen,  at  th^  expense  (^  tiisown?  life. 

A  dispute  Ibr  the  sucoessiQii  arpse  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  couUJ  accofnmodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
ed Royalty  altogether,  but  placed  MeA)ii,  otie  of  the  claimants,  at  the 
Imd  of  tiie  Bt£ey  with  tito  l|le  of  ArcdMbi '  fThiftofiSceiWas  for  life 
^ri|ig vsm^  than  3  oentuiips;  afterwards  it  W^  reduced  td  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year.  .    .  I 

8.  Coi;inth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  w.£^  governed 
In  Ills  Ibipily  250  years^  The  last  kiugof  this  race  wi^s  de- 
posed byi  the  Heraclidee,  1099. years fi.  G-  • 
I  %\  The' fin*  great  enterprise  of  thef  Ofeeks  was  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  1263  years  p.  C.  Itwas  leid  by  Jason,  and 
^  sup|K)^ed  to  t^avo  heeq  foth  a  niilitaty  and,  a 'mercantile  ad- 
^ent^re.  Ijl^  destination  was  to  Qplc]iis,  the/^ipdem  Mingre* 
lie^'in-Ajvni/MiiK)!.  /  -    -  :  .-.vim/   •   ;  •-:  ■ 

§  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  ihei 
Biixine.8ea^aiid"i»secui«  (some  estidiliilimentioa  lis  eoest  Ac-, 
eoMfan:  to^attei8,*:la»on  Wishsd/'to'sv^gfethe  dealh  df  his  kitti^ 
■Ml  Efnytus,  imd  f6<|Niedver>  bis^  titeasnres^whkii  had  tki^n  seized 
b9r«4te  }akk%  ot  Colchis;  Henoe,  in  1^  iKMfuiige  of  fimion  xm' 
Qgot^iitnnKitile  MGidden  Yk^^fsid\,  wasi4he  oMevt  to  be  ie<* 
covered. 
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'  TMb  exlpedtomi  ^flis  ^d^t>io  M^«b  mtich  imboiia^  aii1[  M 
flie  h«roes  of  tiie  age  wer^  a^ious  to  engage  iii  It.  Anttrngthe  51 
ren«jwiied  captains  who "vnr^ift  the  sin^e  ihipof  Ai^o  akme,  fiif 
which  Jason  embarked,  were  Hetctites,  Hiefieus,  Castor  and  Pplhaj 
Pirithous,  Laertes,  Peleus,  Oilcus,&c.  ^ 

In  the eotm^oi  thehr  ir6yi^;they  aftempted  ib  land  fott-refresh- 
inent  m  a  part^  of  Phrfgia,  but  were  jjrevented  bjr  l^tnedon,  kmff 
of  TJpoy,  for  whidi  they  toik  a&i|4e  revenge  on  their  r^tumi  by  pit 
laging  that  city.  .     \i    :  ■' 

Qn  their  arrival  in  Cdkehts,  Medea,  tbedangMler^of  the  kmg,  fell 
in;  love  with  Jaso%and;  4p*ough  hqir  it^sostaiioe,  the  Argdoauts  ef^; 
fect^  fiiG  object  pf  tjieirvoyme...  Qii  their.arrival  u^,Greece,  Her-, 
cules  celebrated  or  instituted  the  Olympic  Games.  ,  ,      -  ' 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  be- 
tweeh  the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Pdynicesj  gave  rise  to  a  war* 
that  was  terminated  by  single  combat,  in  which  both  were^ 
killed.  This  is  called  the  war  of  the  seven  captains,  aii4  oc- 
curred 1225  years  B.  C.  .  ,  .. 

.  The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  tjie 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  '  ^Thjs'.ip, 
called  the  war  of  tJie  'Epigonoi,  a  subjecj,  celebrated  1?y  Homer, 
in  a  poem  now  lost.  \\      ,; 

11.  But  thie  liioet  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an!-, 
nals  of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193' 
years  B.  C,  and  terminated  in  ten  years.  Troy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  the  grcMmd.  This  war  was  undertii^en  by-  the 
princiesof  Qrsete  to  avenge  the  ^wrongs  sudtained  by  Metie^- 
laus,king  of  Lacerisemmi, whose  wife,  Hekn,  liad  been  seducwl' 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trqjwi  prince.  The  details  of  this  wariure 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
related  fiicts,  for  the  most  part. ' 

f  Troy,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Minor,  was  founded  J546  years  R  O. 
by  Scamander,  wlw  led  thither  a  colony  from  Crete.  Troas,  the 
fifth  in  suecessloJi  from  Scamander,  either  built  a  new  city,  or  en- 
larged the  old  one,  and  named  it  after,l^mself,  Troy.  The  Trojaiis 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people.      ■  '  , 

TTie  number  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposet^  to  have  been 
about  100,000.     Nearly  all  Asia  Minor  was  leagued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.    The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  op- ' 
posed,  and  they  spent  the  first  8  or  Oyears  m  reducing  such  cities  , 
and  islands  as  avoured  the  cause  of  Troy.    At  length  the  dege  6(  ' 
that  capitsd  began^  uid  the  most  heroic  de^  were  performed  on  bot^ 
sides.    At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  visited  ^  a  pes-' "' 
tilence,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Agamemnon  and  AcUOIes,'the 
Gtrecian  leaders.  ' 

The  detth  of  Pbtrodus,  ^ain  by  Hector;  unpeHed  AehfilM  to 
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listen:  mto,.|^.:Gre^  mm-l  fft«A9ff..wai»vJtp#*:by  A/*^ 
hwid  of  Paris,  wh^  ym^  Iwself  '  '    ' 


|il^d,i,ch^i^  ifell  ;by  toe;  i^t^id  of  ^^  :^I>^  ym^  hm^  ^^  ^ 
f^  arrqw  <  .Al  last  tfee  .proek^ig^ed.possi^iQn  <rf  the*,^ijty,  *>y 
i^ri^^ip,  a^.u^i4y,4w^  Noyeptig^^.i^.tukw  ppw 

remains.  .j^.-;  ,'ij*)i         •         j   .  ,  ! 

M^^pns^  .  ^tpiipr  est^WisJi^  lUnpiBeJlTin  JLt^yi  whei^  i  he^ .  IS^und^ 
(to,  natiqi?tM,liie:ft^neti.-  -Apqfis  f8tUi^,aJ|so  ia  It«Jy,  where  be 
founded  ihe  kiiigdom  of  Alba. 

r  .JL^.  Tl»(i;W«ah«f  ihe*  Her^didae,  ^Ottoog  the  Greeks^  hegan 
aboia6i^  74^18  ai^^he^'dedt^  fler^uiee,  tbe 

soDtof'Ai^tiKitr^foi^,  feJotercS^pf  Ifpycenae,  w^  banished  from 
his  country,,  with  all  hfe' family,  while  ihb  crown  was  pos- 
sessed fey  an  usurper.  J^ft^ra  period  ojf  a  century,  his  dej- 
BceiidanjtiSy  called  Heraclidae,re^^^  Peloppni^esus,  and 

suTxfuing  all  their  ehemiesj,tobk  poss^ion  of  the  states  of  My- 
ceiia^  Airgos,  and  liacedsemon.  This  r^unx  of  tji©  Horaclidae 
is  9A  event  often  spol^en  of  in  history. 
;  W!,ji  long  period  of  iqivil  war  succeeded,  and  (Jrreece,  di- 
VWe(!r  Amojiig  a  number  of  pe'tty  tyrants,  rl>eb?Lme  a  prey  to  op- 
pl-cissioh  bt  anai-chy.  iTie  difiictirtiesof  the^Umeg  drpve  m^yiy 
of  the  jQrreeks  from  h|qnae,^  who  foifpded  iinportaht.  colonies,  aa 
Wje'sKailiiereafter  learn.        '  ^  |     jj,       ^  , 

;;'.;. \':;\'-:'*  /  ..VEGypT-  ■'.r*  z '"'  '.•' 

i  14.Ckxnteri)lEig  the  Bqtptil»jns,i^  very 

liltle,  M  kno^^m  iwitii  certainty.  .  lApoplus  <i&  thought:  k>  have* 
btojNft  rtb«  iPbebrboU  .wlakv  togetJber  ^i^th  his  aita^v  ^^  tkaWned. 
iHtihe.Aedt  Seal-t.^Amosis,  Ainshcfphiii^lL,  and  ohe  <k.'two 
otfifirt,  w^re w^rnorsaadconc^erDrsiv.;     •       i: 

§  A  few  things  may  be  subjoined  f^ej^e^iing  9omeof  the  Egyptiao. 
kii^ durU)g,^h>  .peario^.  .  MoBris^pai)^  the\  c^ebrated  lake,  i^alled 
by  his  name,  to  oe  diw,  tp  receive  p^  .^atersi  of  fl^  M^  when,, the  ♦ 
ioundation  was  tqo.  abimaant,.  and  to  w^iSber  U^  .opuntry  when  it* 
proved ieficient._  '  j  :,..,;-  ;!       .  ' .     ..      , 

Hermes  Trisraegistes  is  celebrated  fori  hi^  phjUpsophical  writings. 
ffe  aq^d^  5  days  tf),;t)3fi  yep,  .\rhicl^  Oefore.conflistSlfonly  of  300. 
Amosis^  abo^ish^  the  practice  of  hiunan  sacrifices^  and  conquered 
Hel^opoliif,  t^e,^(jienti  QQP^al  of  Lpw^r,  Egypt;  . 

,  Actisanes,  king  oif  Ettuppia,  iuxit^%ypt  and, Ethiopia  under 
hk  goYiernpnTent  He  bore,  his  .prosperity  witlji  greaf,  prudence, 
and  be^Te4)4msplf,in  ^  j^ost  s^flf^^ct^kMoato  mapfa^  tQwavd»  hla  new 

^wvj;«g|ic^u^  a.M^^al  search  to  he  ipade  aftar  the  Egyptian  . 
robbers  who  infested  the  country,  he  commanded  their  BO«es  to  be  ^ 
ei^c^ff^  tl|^;  tifti^h^  (hem  to,ttMbremptest,f»r|;cf  tbe  deiert, 
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the  niytilation  oX  it§  inhabitants, ,  was  called  Shlinocblura. 

A  Mepiphite  fJr  ignoble  extraction  was  i^xalted  to  the  thrdne.  Th* 
priests  characterised  hin^  as  a  magician,  aiKi  pretended  that  hedoUld 
ftssurr^ \lrhateter foroll^ pleased.  Bia,Egypti^ nam^ iwls ,C^i^ 
ifrhieh^eGi(feks^reud»edPrpjli^ps^   i.     ;    '     ^  '  . 

ItwasdulWgrflup  x^igW,  that,  Paris  and  heleri  were  driven  oh 
the  coasts  of  ¥g3?p^  in  their  passage  to  Troy,  but  when  the  Egypt 
tiaii  monarch  understood  the  shaiheftil  breach  <>f  hospitality  which 
the. young  stranger  had  committed,  he  oordered  him  to  qmihis  .do^ 
niiniohs.   '    ■ "  -•  "''  '      '■  '       ••*•  '     .    -       ■    •  -    ..-i    ■.      '    '  ■, 

f-^  15.'  The  histoiy  of  ,the.  tings  of  Lydia  is  very  obscurie. 
They  "i^ert  divided  into  three  dynasties.  1.  The  Atyda?. 
2:  The  Heraclidae.  3.  'Hie  MemmddeB.  The  hifttory  rf 
i^tydse  13  aJ^et];K;r  faj>u)piis.  Argon  was  the  fii^t  of  the  He- 
caclidfiB)  and  Canda^\es,the  last  .Argon  reigned  ahout  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydians  are  aei^^t^  as  j^aerchaiits  an^ 
traffickers.  ^  ,;  ,.  . 

§  Ly^ia  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lud,  son  of  ^hem*  it 
was,  however,  called  L'ydia,  from  Lydus^  onetof  its.kin^.  It  was 
previously  called  Maeoni^  frohi  Maeon,  also  one  of  its  kit^^  It  wa« 
conquered  iat  length  hf  l9^e  deiseettdantgof  Hereules. 

Lydia  jProper  was,  stri<?tly  speaking,  at  &fit  only  Jhat  part  of 
M^pria  M^ich  was  seated  on  the  iEgean  Sea ;  but  when  ihua  Greeks 
t)r  lonians  settled*  thetej,  the  an<iient  inhabitants  ware  driven  to  tiie 
interior.  The  invaders  naitted^  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  witence  they  had  emigrated,  or  rather, 
whence  they  had  been  driyen  by  the  Heraclidae ;  while  ithe  Indians 
gave  their  name  to  the  neW  counties  in  which  ^they  Itt^ttled. 
*  Long  before  the  invasion  of  th^  lonlans,  llie  native  of  Lydia  wene 
devoted  to  commerce, '  The  earliest  instance  on  recetrd  ©f  at  gold  an4 
silver  coinage  is  fotcnd  in  thieir  history.  '  They  were  also  the  finrt 
peopliB  who  ecdlibited  public  Sports.      *  •    i       .  -       • 

-,.-.  :    •  ■  ■'"  ■  JTALX  ,     ,     7      ;  ;■■ 

16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  mhabU€4^t'  ?t  remote 
era.  So  einiy  as  1289  ^^^oes  B.  ^C  vwe  i«ad  of  aiding  named 
Janus,  vfhoj  havli^  arrived  ;ir0i|i  Tbwsaly,  pjwited  a -colony 
dn  theirwer  'J^iber.  Four  sovereigns  sviccjeeded  him  in  La- 
titun ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  Viz.  ^jatinus. 
arrived  iEneas,  the  Trojan  princQ,JB  Italy,  ^neas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus^  and  succeeded  bij^  in  ;the 
^(Pfi&iftagwtf. '  )A^j£nba»  tllere  was  a  sQccei^iiQa  of  kings  to 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romu^ps  aa4,Bifii;i)f|i| 
the  founders  of  Ropaf^  ,       .  ^        i 
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'  The  hi^ory  of  these  kih^  fe,  hbHvivfeic,  very  obicure  aiul 
Qomfu^ed,  apd  very  littk  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  k. 
Of  die  fiumefous  petty  kiogdonis  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, ihib^  of  Eitrqna  and  Latium  aloiie  deserve  attention. 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  imiii^ate  ances- 
tors of  thie  Romap^,  A  considerable  part  ^  Italy  was  dbubt- 
lesB  peopled  by.ihe  Gfeeks. 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  camyH  deterpine  the  particular  point  oi 
time,,  with  certainty  as  to  thd  coUhtry  at,  large.  The  colony  on  the 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,' was  settled  neaJrly  13  centuries  before  Christ 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  a  part  oC  Italy  was ,  mhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultiitoted  Qali6%  many  ages  beu)^  ike  Roman 
name  li'sas  kiio^a.  t 

Tl^e.EtFUseans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation;  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  bv  the  monuments  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet,  re* 
sembling  the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastim  origin. 

Though  jnany  of  the  injiabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east)  yet  a  portion  of  th^,  it  i/s  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  ^od^  the  norUi,  who  entered 
Italy  from  tiist  quarter.* 

llie  story  of  Latinua  and^neas  is  briefly  as  follows.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  in  f^ 
war  with  the  Rutuli ;  and,  on  hearing  pf  this  arrival  he  immedi- 
ately marched  towards  the  ^rangersi  expecting  to  find  an  unprinci- 
plei  Imnditti. 

But  iEneas,  &ough  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  held 
out  the  olive  of  peace.    Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  tale,  and 
nityinff  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
f  lanG^  on  condition  of  their  joining  againstrthe  RutulL 

iEneas  eagerly  embraced  the  pffer,  and  performed  such  essentia] 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  that  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinla,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown* 

Distingvished  character^  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pioua  nubtary 
chieflain.  , 

3.  Orpheus,  the  father  of*  poetry. 

4.  Musseus,  a  Greek  poet. 

5.  ^knison,  a  judge  <rf  lorad,  and  endonTAd  wkh  «sliaoff- 
dihtoy  strengUi.  ; 
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6.  Sancoiiiathon;  a  PhGEtbiciaii^  oiieof  ibe  ^eiKest  writeiv 
of  hfetbry,  .         , 

f.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet.    . 

{ 1.  Mose%  Tfbra  an  inftint^  having  been  exposed  eii  the  brink  of 
Ihe  riv^NDe,  m  an  arkof  bnkdshes,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  child,  and  hod  Mm  educated  as  her  own  son*  At 
forty  years  t^age,  having  renotmcedthe  honours  of  Pharaoh's  court» 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  countrjnonen,  but  tiiey  would 
not  receive  him.  After  this^  cirtumstiBcncea  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married,  and  enjoyed  a  retirement  of 
40  years.  •  ' 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh,  respecting  his  release  of  the  toaelites  from  bondt^ia  He 
accomplished  &is  object  only  after  the  infliction,  of  ten  severe  and 
awfuP|>lague8  upon  that  monaareh  and  his  people.  At  Ieng&  God 
saw  flt,  through  Moses,  todeistroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower. of  his 
military  ferce  in  the  Bed  Sea..  v       . 

From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  ui  reo^vmg  the  moral 
law^roin  mount  Sinai,  in  j^rescril^g  the  fcnrm  of  the  ceremonial 
wor^p  <rf  the  Hebrews,  m  regulating  their  civil  polity,  in  con- 
ducting thdr  military  opeiation^  and  in  leading  th^n  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40  years. 

At  the  age  of  120  he  ^ed  on  moun^Ntix),  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
having  ft^  taken  a  view  of  the  pnnni^ed  }and«  This  oeourred  1451 
years  B.  C.    Moibes  was  a  tnan  of  eminent  piety.and  wisdom. 

2.  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moaes,  bjm:  led  the  Israditas  into 
the  promised  land,  over  the  river  Jordin,  whose  waters  divicfed  to 
afford  them  a  passaga  Th^  first  «ity  which  he  conquered  was  Jeri?t 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  Tedudtion  of  30  Qtliers. 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan*  am<mg  ihe<  ten  tribes,  Jo5hu«{ 
died,  aged  no,  1426  Tears  B.C.  ,  w^ 

3.  Orpheus  was  ihe  son  of  (Eager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo,  byf 
Calliope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyrey 
whose  enia^cing  sounds  stayed  the  courses  of  jtiverS)  moved  .moun- 
tains, and  snbduM  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  effects 
of  his  song,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  consideral^  in  UiaV 
rude  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 

By  the  power. !of  his  music,  as  fidion  reports,  he  regained  his 
wife^  EUr3«lice,  from  the  infernal  region!  but  lost  her  again  in  con- 
sequimoeof  Ruling  to  con(]|)1gr  w^  a  certain  (condition,  on  which 
she  wiw  restored.  The  condition  was,  Ihal  he  shmild  not  look  be* . 
hindtasee  hertiU  heihkdjoomefo  thees^m^^tiborderQ  etf  heU* 
Contrary  to  promise  he  did  this,  through  the  impatience:  of  Ipye,' 
or  by  reason  of  forgetfiilness,  and  she  vanished  from  before  his  eyes. 

Oipheus,  according  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  of  which 
celebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  arcoimt.  This,  however, 
18  doubted ;  and  the  poems  tiiat  pass  under  his  name,  are.  with  rea« 
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«M^  a«cvibo<L  to  'oOiei^  and  later  writers;,  Jhere  is  little  cftude  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician.  The  period,  assigned  for  him  is  1284 
years  B.  C.      ' 

4.  Musttli9  is  Supposed  to  have  been  a  so^  or  diseiple  of  Linus  or 
Oipheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  12^  years  bdbre  thechristian  era. 
^k)ne  of  his  poems  remain.  A  MUaaeuSy  who  flourished  in  the  ^ 
century,  according  to  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  Mrrote  ^'  The  loves 
of  LeandCT  and  Hero." 

5.  Samson  was  ^e  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  trH)e  of  Dan.  As  he  wai 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israelites  of  their  oppressors,  he  was  »idow 
ed  with  extraordmary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Phi- 
UsthieB  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  At  variou$  other  times,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  istratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de- 
prived of  his  striNigth.  It,  however,  soon  returned ;  and  he  pulled 
down  tAie  tem|de  of  Dagon  on  die  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistmes, 
with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  ruin.  Some  parts  of  his  cha* 
racter  are  very  far  from  deserving  imitati(»L  His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded^  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

fk,  Sanooniathon  was  born  at  Ber3rtus,  or,  according  to  otibers,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  about  1040  3^ears  B.  0.  He  wrote,  in  ibe  lan- 
guage 0l  his  eountry,  a  history,  in  9  books,  in  which  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  the  the(dogy  iad  antiquities  of  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbouring 
places. 

This  history  Was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
his,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  fisw  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  tram^ation  are  extant  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  wh^  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse^  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
keeping  his  father's  flocks,  by  Samuel,  the  prophet.  He  was  a 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  himself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His.  name  began  to  be 
Known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  militarjr  operations  were  planned  with  wisdtmi,  ai»l  executed 
with  vigour. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms ;  no 
one  in  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pro- 
ductions ^re  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  felicity  of  expressk)n 
—abounding  in  the  subltmest  strains  of  devotion,  and  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  the  mind. 

This  pious  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  sc^mdalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  murder 
of  tJriah,  her  husband;  bat  he  bitterly  repented  of  thesL  and  was 
restored  to  the  divine  favour.  He  died,  1016  years  B.  C.,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years. 
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PERIOD  V. 

ne  Period  of  Honur,  extending  from  the  dedicaiion  of  Sofo- 
mofiV  temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  founding  of  iZottae, 
762  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  ScJomon  to  the  throne 
of  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  throughout  his  reign.  The 
most  important  undertaking  of  this  monarch,  was  the  build- 
ing and  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

This  naagnificent  structure  was  completed  in  seven  years. 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  most 
solemn  reUgious  rites,  in  presence  of  all  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  the  heads  of  th^  various  tribes. 

Thb  prince  exceeded  in  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him ; 
bat,  in  his  old  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  ccmcubines  out 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  him,  who  ccMrrupted  his 
heart.  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
that  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
l«i  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  wliich  accordingly  took  place. 

§  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  most  sumptuous  and  costly  edifice. 
The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  worknienship, 
rank  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was 
not  very  large,  being  little  more  than  90  feet  in  length,  30  m  breadthi 
and  45  in  height-,  but  was findy  proportioned,  and,  together  with  a 
grand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  efTemmacy 
and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certam  adversaries  against  him ; 
and,  though  the  principal  evil  threatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 
occur  dunng  his  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
it  would  be  Inflicted  under  the  admlnistratkxi  of  his  son ;  and  that 
his  own  conduct  would  be  the  procorhig  cause. 

We  cannot  help  believing  timt  he  repented  of  his  awful  defection 
fixnn  duty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  recorded  concerning  this 
point ;  ana  all  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  Has 
«eft  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Rehoboam,  the  sdn  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  over  thq 
IsraeUtes  975  years  B.  C.  Having  refused  to  lighten  the 
yoke  his  lather  had  imposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolt- 
ed, and.  followed  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  domestic  of  the 
Idng.    The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Bei\jamin  alone  remained 
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Gsdthful  to  Rehoboam.  FrcHU  this  time  Judah  and  Israelaie 
separate  kingd<Mns. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  fhe  Ten  TMbeSj^or  the  Israelites,  diir 
ing  this  period,  was  govermAJay  a  suco^s^it^  of  yicioim  aii4 
idolatrous  monatchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treocb^y  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner.  JeiH[J30$up  was 
(heir  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings,  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  ]t)revenl  his  subjects  froitt  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri- 
flce,  made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  woiBhipped ;  for 
which  conduct,  God  declared  that  h^  whole  house  shoulfi  he  cut  otL 

Zimri,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  CQjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  after  Jeroboaih,  was  the  most  inapicnB  king  who 
feigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  king  (d 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  hira  to  commit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  mui'dered  Naboth,  for  refusing  to 
ffive  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab.  ,    .  • 

Jehu,  a  captain  lender  Jehoram^  Was  ai^ointed  king  by  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  thoiigh  a  wicked  many  was  the  iastrument  of  executing 
the  Lord's  vsngeance  upon  hii  impious  .contemporaries,  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  pons  of  Ahab;  ai>d  after  having  slain  all  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the  images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhadad, 
kinff  of  Syria-  in  three  battles.  In  ii  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of 
Ju£ih,  he  took  him  prisoner^  broke  dawn  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  thie  king's  palace. 

Pekfth,  the  last  khig  duitng  this  p^iod,  made  wi^  against  Judah, 
With  Rezin,  kin^  of  Syria.  Under  bis  reign,  part  of  Sie  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  by  Tiglath  Pileser, 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pioiis  then,  aftd  adhered  to  the  worship  of  (Sod. 
Others  of  them  inaitat^  the  profligate  kings  of  Israel.  The 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  survived  to  the 
present  thne,  are  caUed  Jews^in  dastinotion  from  ](sraelitesf, 
the  name  once  appUed  to' the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

*'  {  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  During 
the  reign  of  iElehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Egypt,  to^  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  tiie  Worship  ot  God.  The  Mo* 
abites  and  AAimonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  liO^d  threw 
them. into  eon&isloa  in  such  a  manner,  <that  they  -^e^troyed  ont 
«#ot^Br.        ■  .    .  ■     ■' 

,  AHaziah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliah^  his  mdther,  acted 
wickedly.  He  went,  with  the  vidoudfehomm^  king' "df  Iliraiel,'^ 
War  against  Hatadi  l^ig^f  Synih.  >  IVhenadiii  delayed  ,thd 
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house  <tf  ^ai^,  he  sought  AhasufJi,  who  was  hid  Jn  San^ia,  mi4 

slew  him.  ,,.  . 

Joash  reignecl  with  justice  as  long  b9  Jehoiada,  thfe  high  priest,  lived. 
After  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechariah,  the  son  61 
iehdada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  fee  kinjg's 
c^rden  God  then  raised  against  hiittthe  king  of  ^rria,  who  pkuv- 
dered  Jerusalem.  Hi^  q^fi.  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed.      / 

Uzziah  made  successM  Wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians 
[ntoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incense 
Hpon  ^e  aitar,  and  the  Lcm  struck  faim  wflbr  leprosy  for  hi&  pre- 

SUraptiort.         .    I       .    ;  ;;  .    ./*^ 

Jotham,  a  pious  prince,  fou^t  and  overcame'^lj^  Amino^tes«  an^ 
renJered  them  tributary.  '  '       t 

GREECE. 
5.  Greeck,  at  th^  eQHimencentent  of  the  present  period* 
was  in  an  unsettled  state.  By  the  emigrodon  of  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particularly  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Afterwards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  ri- 
valled dieir  parent  aiaJbes ;  a  circumstance  whkh  induced  the 
latter  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  ccmsti- 
tutions.  In  this  work  of  reformation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Spartfli,,  was  (Jistinguished. 

,  6:  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  c(»inexion  with  this  subject 
and  previously  to  an  actount  of  the  reformation*  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Lycurgus.  He  met  v^rith  them  in  his  travels  in. 
that  r^i(Hi,  cs^refully  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
home  on  his  return^  886  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  an  the  nar 
tii)nal  spUTt  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
propitious. 

J  Homer  flourished  about  900  yelirs  B.  C.  He  was  a  poOi*  Wind 
man,  and  used  to  travel  froin  place  to  place,  singing  hi^^  verses. 
But  his  genius  was  transcendant.  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowed 
to  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro^ , 
ductions  of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  the 
ancient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and 
ballads ;  and  were  united  into  contmuous  poems,  it.  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  men,  under  the  direction  of  Pisistrdtiis,  king  of  Athens. 

Tlie  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  after  the  time  • 
of  Homer;  but  by  the  preservatioi?  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  effectually  secured.  .. 

7.  Lycurgus^  by.hi^  peculiar  institutions,  rai^  .&Kirta 
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ftoai  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  tosuperiority  in  anns  ovet 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  republican 
b  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retained. 
Its  kir^  weie  n^rely  the  jSrst  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  authority  of  die  Ephori  and  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Their  privileges, 
however,  sufficiently  distinguished  tbeni  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commend- 
able, there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  0. 

{  After  the  return  of  ^e  Heraclidie)  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodmnus,  Eurysthenes  and  Prodes,  who  rdgned 
jointly.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother '  was  un&le  to 
teU  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  since  they  were  twins.  The 
Spartans  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kings. 

This  doul^  monarchy  continued  in  the  one  line  under  90  kings, 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  So 
years.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
kings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-Jaw  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it. 

iSie  however  intimated  to  Ljrcurgus  that  if  he  would  marry  her, 
tbeditld  should  be  deslxt^ed  immediatdy  upon  its  birth.  Lycur- 
gus, with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  would  dispose  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle.  . 

Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  when  the  royal  infant 
arrived,  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  the 
view  or  the  company^  exclaimed,  "  Spartans !  behold  your  king.** 
The  people  were  delighted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

Lycurgus^  with  a  \dew  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
him  by  the  faction  of  the  queen^  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
Iti  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  government.  It  was  during 
this  journey  that  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
ioned. 

Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  he  set  about  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
Were  executed ;  this  senate  was  composed  of  30  members,  the  kings 
l>eing  of  the  number    . 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar- 
tans shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavoured  to  do  the 
same  whh  th^fnmiture, clothes,  &c.  he'found the ridi very averseio 
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.  his  proposals.  He  iberefore  took  another  course.  He  substituted 
iron  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  among  the  neighbouring 
'  countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  hi  luxury,  by  pur- 
chasing foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  allowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

He  then  commanded  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves, 
shotdd  eat  at  pul^  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  servea 
only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lyourgus ;  and 
one  of  them,  pursuing  hun  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 
stick. 

Lycurgud  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  making 
him  his  page  and  attendant.  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
served  up  a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  much  re- 
lished, and  very  pleasant  discourse  often  enlivened  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  these  public  meals  was  the 
following.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  This  wise  rule  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
pithy  sentences,  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  lacomc  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedaemon, 

When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  estaWished  his  new  laws,  he  ensured 
their  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  Sparta,  aft» 
having  made  the  people  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  laws, 
until  he  should  return.  As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  this  was 
to  swear  that  they  would  keep  his  la^s  for  ever. 

Lycurgus  died  in  a  foreign  land.  By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  laws  continued  in  force  500  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartsms  became  a  powerful  and  conquering 
people. 

The  mstitutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  £v^ 
i^efi  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stratagems  of 
war.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment.  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
a  boy,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft. 

Sect.  8.  The  first  of  the  Olympiads,  an  era  by  which 
the  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occturred  776 
years  B.  C.  The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  about 
1 460  years  B.  C,  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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aidiflBHreirt  tiineg,  and  from  the  period  above  meiitioDed,  fonn 
a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

§  The  nature  of"  these  ffames  \friU  be  described  under  the  "  Gene- 
ral Views,*'  at  the  dose  of  this  work. , 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Macedon,  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sometimes 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  founded  by  Ca- 
ranus,  an  Arrive  and  descendant  of  Hercules,  about  795 
years  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
^years,  i.  e.  till  the  deathof  Alexander  MgKtBy  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great 

§  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  king^is  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overturned  the  liberties  of  the  other  states  ot 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA. 

Sect.  lO.  Alter  a  chasm  ot  800  years  in  tiie  history  oj 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Pul,  who  is  men- 
tioned m  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
nvho  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
mg  of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  feet  he  flourished  about  800 
years  B.  C* 

$  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  was  to  denounce  the  diTinc 
Judgements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  The 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  eommand  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
veh, and  executed  his  commission. 

Tlie  Ninevites  took  the  alarm,  and  humbled  diemselves  before 
Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  whiph  they  we^e  delivered  at  that  time 
from  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh,  was  the 
capital,  ended,  however,  sok>n  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  learn. 

Sect  11.  Sardanapolvis  was  the  last  and  the  most  vicious 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  C. 
Three  nkooarchies  rose  iwta  its  ruins;  viz.  Nineveh,  which 

*  We  have  here  followed  Usher,  and  not  the  authors  of  the  Univwroal  HI*- 
tery.    Uaher,  as  we  think,  mote  conBurtently,  fuptxtfet  Pol  to  be  the  fitdier  ol 

Pardanapal^  «     '  .    > 
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preserved  die  name  of  Assyria^  EahyUm^  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

§  Sardanapalus  was  the  most  effieminate  of  mankind.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  women  and  his  eunnchs. 
He  imitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spmi  with  them  at  the 
distaff  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Aibaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  length  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consum^  himself,  with  his  wo> 
men,  eunuchs,  and  treasures. 

EGYPT. 

Sect.  12.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concernii^  whom  the  common  accounts  seem  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Amenophis  IV.  and  Thuo- 
ris.  Shishak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considered  the  same  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  consider  Sesostris  as  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

^  Concemmg  Shishak,  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquest^,  took  Jerusalem  and 
spoilt  the  temple. 

Hhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  disposition.  Diodorus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Amenophis  IV.  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
famous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. He  acquired  great  renown  by  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians. 

IViuoris  lost  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  the  East;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PHOENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  P^(enicians,  during  this  period,  were  go- 
verned by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Baleazar^  his  son  ;  and  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygnwr 
lum,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  (rf 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 
Sect.  14.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  it  was 
869  years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.    The  history 
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.«f  ibeCARTHAoiinANtt  is  doled  froin  thbe^^ent  She  fixedher 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
ipol  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

FVom  this,  Carthage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 
famous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  it^  connexion  with 
the  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  people,  who  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  principal  city,  is  but  litd€ 
known.     Its  later  histCMry  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
thfe  place,  whom  its  local  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
therri ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

Tlie  colonV  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  the  parent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  cities,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

§  Pygmalion,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the  immense  riches  of 
Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  chase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  TTie 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened  5  but,  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  furnish  her  with  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
her  property  on  board,  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

Tlie  Tyrran  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives^  but  the  tears  o£  his  mother,  and  the 
threatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY. 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  775 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amu- 
lius,  the  brother  of  iVwmi/or,. being  ambitious  of  the  throne, 
usurped  the  government,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  king's  only  son,  and  witji  compelling  Rhea 
Sylvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal.  He  thus 
meant  to  prevent  any  from  becoming  claimants  to  the  thn»ie. 

The  event,  however,  frustrated  the  hopes  of  Amulius  ;  for 
from  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Romulus,  twin  brothers,  who^ 
-At  lengdi  overcohaing  Amuhus^  replaced  their  grandfother, 
fiunMiQjr,ontbethJ:on6.  .  ' 
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i  Amdiiis,  heanngof  ihebii^  of  Remits  and  Rdnralns,  so  contrary 
:|o  his  expectations,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  the  pun- 
ishment of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  children  to  be  thrown  into  the 
^ver  Tiber.  The  latter  sentenee  was  executed,  but  the  former  was 
presented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amulius. 
^  The  infiinta,  thovigh  put  into  the  Tiber,  were  saved,  since  the  bas- 
]&et  in  whic^  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  surface.  It  was  borne 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  moimt,  and  there  stranded.  Accordhig 
to  some  tBOComtUijJi  riie-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
them,  was  <»lled  Laipcu,  and)  as  Lupa  is  the  Latin  word  for  she-wolf, 
this  circumstance  eaiosed  the  misttUce. 

^rhe  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  at  length  turned  their  arras  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the.cQuntry.  Having  been  informed  of  their  high  birth,  they 
collected  their  fri^ids,  and  fought  against  Amulius,  their  uncle,  and 
killed  him. 

Numitor,  after  an  exile  of  42  years,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 
again,  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
grandsons.  Such  were  the  yoiittis  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  ioundation  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Distingvished  characters  in  Period  V. 

1.  Solomon,  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer,  the  greatest  of  thje  Grecian  poets. 

3.  He9iody  an  eminent  Greek  poet 

4.  Lycurgusy  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wis^ 
legislator. 

5.  Didoy  a  Tyrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 

6.  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

§  1.  Solomon  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded 
David  in  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  m  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
guilty  of  great  defectwn  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
lievedf  however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  which 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 

He  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
des,  all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  976  years  B.  C.  aged 
58  years,  and  having  reined  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Gredt  poets,  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  faUier  of  po^ry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  profane 
classical  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  illustrious  cities 
€Oiit«nclii4  tor  the  hoftoiir  of  having  given  him  burth*.  His  piu-eniag^ 
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and  the  circumsUiiees  of  his  lips  are  tlm  rinkmowii)  accept  ki  rngaid 
to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  ^VHrndering"  po«t,  and  thai 
he  was  blina. 

His  greatest  poems,  (and  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  uninspi- 
red books.)  are  the  Iliad  and  Oditssey.  Other  works  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  having  been  sofficieh^  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  suUunity,  fire,  sweetoess,  degance,  and 
universal  knowledge. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and  examined,  with  the  most  critical  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modemmavellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  his  pen  described,  almost  3000  years  ago,  still  appearing  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  iEgean,  beholds 
all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 

The  first  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece^  was  about  200 
years  after  the  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  Pisistratus,  t3nrant  c^ 
jUhens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Dlad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Arundelian  marbles  6x  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  at  907  years  B.  C 

3.  Hesiod  is  generally  considered  as  having  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture^  which  contains  refiniS  moral  reflections, 
mingled  with  instructions  for  cultivating  fields. 

His  Theogony,  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poetical  instructions,  that  they  Quired  their  children  to  learn  them 
fjl  by  heart 

4.  I/ycurgiis  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.  He  vma  regent  oi 
Sparta,  until  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  years. 
Then  leaving  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  manners,  Customs,  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  dilferent  nations. 

.  Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux 
ury^  and  produced  a  system  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  until  his  return,  he  left  Ms  country,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
the  peiT[)etuity  of  his  institutions. 

5.  Dido,  also  caMed  EHmcu,  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sichseus.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disconsdate 
princess,  wifii  a  number  of  Tyrians,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  there  she  founded, 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  much  celebrated  m  the  annals  or 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
flumy  admirers  J  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  many 
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larbas,  king  of  Iburitaiua,  by  wfajom  tliey  irere  tlnrtetenedrwHh  war. 

Dido  requested  three  months  for  c<msideration ;  and,  during  that 
time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing;  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
to  appease  the  manes  of  SichaeuS)  to  whom  she  had  vowed  eternal 
fidelity. 

When  her  preparation  wa^  cona$)leted,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 
pile,  m  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  desperate  feat,  obtained 
the  name  of  Dido,  valiant  vxyman.  Tho  poets  have  made  iEneas  and 
Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  ficticm,  allowed  perhaps  l^ 
the  rules  of  meir  art.  , 

6.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He 
prophesied  from  735  to  6B1  B.  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  kings 
of  Judah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublime  of  the  prophets.  He 
reproved  the  sinners  of  his  4ay  with  boldness,  and  expired  the  many 
vi(ieS  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.  He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, from  his  frequent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  times, 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the  cruel 
iuDg  Manasseh* 


PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Ron\^n  kingSj  extending  fnmt  the 
foundiTfg  of  Romey  753  pears  B.  C,  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon^ 490  years  B.  G. 

ROMANS. 
Sect.  1.  Romuhis  begftn  the  building  of  Home  762  B,  C. 
His  birother  Remus  was  indeed  concerned  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  di^ut^  arising  between  the  brothers  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  city  should  stand,  they  had  recourse 
(o  arms ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Remus  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  wHs  thus  left  to  pursue  the 
enterprise  alone.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compsiss,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
coQection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peq)led  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  which  he  foiulR  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
it  80(m  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

§  The  liberty  of  bv^ldlng'a  city  on  those  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers had  led  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  them  by  Ntimitor,  the  king. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
subjects  as  chose,  to  resent  diither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

A  division  takmg  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the . 
city  shonld  stiand,  \Nuniitor  advi^  them  to  watch  the  flight  of  birds. 
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A  cuatom  oommon  in  tliat  age,  ^vrhen  any  contested  point  vna  to  be 
•ettled.  They  took  thdr  stations  on  diilbrent  hills.  Remus  saw  six 
▼idtures ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thought  himself 
Tictoriou»--the  one  having  the  first  omen,  the  other  the  most  coin- 
plete. 

A  contest  was  the  result ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  city 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  tlie  ^pot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insuh  his  rising  walls  with  impunity. 

2.  Romulus,  having  been  dected  king,  introduced  otifx 
and  discq)line  among  his  subjects,  which  gradually  improved 
under  his  successors* 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  the  go* 
vemment  and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  some  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Views  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  the  saliUary  regulaticms  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  small  towns  around  Rome,  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  in^^eaeed  in  power  andex« 
t^it  The  most  important  event  under  the  administration 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  wtuch  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  R<»naB6  and  SaUnes. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeed^  at  the  expiratkm  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  want  of  wom^,  Rcmralus  proposed  intermarrages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however,  waF  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  effect  of  inti^e  and  force.  Inviting  the 
neighbounng  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  c^pectacle  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  their  wivei 
and  daugfRers,  were  among  the  foremost  to  be  present. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  tiiem  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  the  youngest  and  n^Mt  beautiful  of  the  womeo, 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  tt  first  offended  hy 
the  boldness  of  the  mtrusion,  at  length  became  ree<^eiled  to  Uieir  kH. 

The  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  afiront,  and  flew 
to  arms.  After  several  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge,  the  Sabmes, 
^i^^Tatius,  their  kmg,  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  territories. 
20^000  menstrong.    Having  by  stratag^B  paased  inta  ^  city,  they 
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eoDtimiedibe  irar  ai^easum  At  length  &e  Bomans  and  Mxkm 
prepared  for  a  general  engagement 

In  the  midst  4>f  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabine  woimen  who  had 
been  carried,  off;  by  the  Rmiuutis,  rushed  in  between  the  coml^tants. 
"  If,"  cried  they,  "  any  must  die,  let  it  be  us,  who  are  the  cause  of 
your  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  husbands  fall,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  miserable  in  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  effect.  An  accommodation 
ensued.  It  ^as  agreed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  jointly 
In  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  of 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them.     "^ 

Tatius  lived  but  five  years  after  this;  aad  Romulus,  takhig  advan- 
tage of  this  event,  and  elated  by  proc^rity,  invaded  the  liberty  of 
his  people.  The  senatc»rs  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
it  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

When  tl^  throne  was  offered  to  NuAia,  he  wished  fo  decline  it ;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  ta  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  hi&  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country 
consulted  to  become  king  of  Rome. 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  befcn^e  his  elevation  to  the 
thnme,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  proved  excellent  as  a  mo- 
narch, and  reigned  4S  years  in  profound  peace,  inspiring  his  subjects 
with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif* 
fermt  dasses  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
Salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished'  &e  sacred 
fire ;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspiees  divined  future  ev^its  frc»n  the  ffight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  Tullius  Hostilius,  wha 
was  elected,  and  began  to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  disposi 
tion  was  warlike.  He  subdvied  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  ami  ' 
other  neighbouring  statea  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 
the  Romans,  became  their  most  powerful  enemy.  Tullius 
reigned  33  years,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  wa^ 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  Tullius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii. 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  were 
about  to  enfi^age,  the  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
overcome,  should  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  the  Rom&n  king 
acceded. 

It  happened  that  there  were  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army ; 
those  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cu- 
riatU  i  all  rem^kable. for  tl^  prowess.  .  Tq  these  ttie  combat  was. 
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muifSaBi,  The  wmicb  wa^  dimwntip  in  dvie  order^  and  (tt  broQiflii 
took  to  their  arms. 

Thest^Md  bmir  given,  the  yoiUhs  rushed  fiNTwaord  to  Hhe  encovn- 
ter«  They  vft^  40on  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  his 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponeni  The  three 
Albans  were  serendy  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  along  the  Ro- 
tnan  army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  and  eipired. 
The  aceltasiations  Were  heard  amid  Uie  Albans; 

The  surviyihg  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  was 
tm  avvful  moment  But  he  A^  not  despair ;  he  manfully  roused  his 
ipir^  to  meet  the  ea|(nce  of  the  occasion/  Knowing  that  force 
alone  could  not  a^aU^^  had  recourse  to  airt 

He  drew  back,  «^  if  fiyiag  from  his  enemies,  Immediatdy  were 
hoard  the  hisses  of  the,ROman&.  Bm  Horatm  had  the  felidty  to 
witness  wjiat  he  wished.  The  wounded  Ciffiatii,  pursuing  him  at 
unequal  distances,  were  di^dnd.  Tutningupoii  tile  nearest  pursuer, 
he  laid  him  dead  athisfectt.  Thte  second  tnwtheradvEOidngjSooa 
shared  the  same  fate.  . 

Only  one;  now  .remained  «ii  each  side.  The  hisses  of  &e  Romans 
were  turned  into  cheerings.  But  what  was  their  exultation  wben 
they  saw  the  last  of  the  Cmriatii  strelehed  lifeless  on  the  ptmnd ! 

What  followed,  it  is  painM  to  relate.  Wh«i  Horatias  reached 
Borne,  he  saw  ^m  sister  bitteriylaitienting  the  death  (tf  the  Curia^ 
one  of  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  nngovemed  ^age,  he  l^led  her  on  the  spot 
.  Horati^HS  was  dondemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  making  his  vp- 
peal  to  the  peeipie^  he  was  pardoned,  though  his  laurel  and  Mb  cha- 
racter wene  fbrefv^  tarnished. 

6.  Rc»n&  was  governed  by  foar  other  kinge,  in  siiocession, 
viz.  Ancius  Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Semus  Tulfius,  and 
Tarquinius  Sti|)erbu8.-  / 

Anctis  mberited  the  vntues  of 'hi»  grandfather^  Numa,and 
was,  beokks,  a  "wsurrior;  TaxqiiiR  enriched  Rome  with  mag- 
niScetit  wwisd^  .Ser vine  ruled  with  political  wisdom ;  but 
Taift^n  the  Broud  puTBue4  a  oouise  of  syistematic  tyranny. 
With  him  ended  d»  monarohical  form  of  government  at  Rome, 
609  years. B.C.  .  ^ 

§  Servius  mairi^  hts  two  daugfaters  to'  the  two  sons  of  Tarqnix, 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  quit 
the  tlirone  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement  But  the§e  intentions 
were  fnistrated, 

:Tul^  one  of  his  daughters,  preferred  her  sister's  htisiband  to  her 
own,  and  he  WdS  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vile  an  attachment  To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  too  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flagi- 
tious wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servitis. 

it  will  be  read  with  hijfrror,  thSatt  not  only  did  thef  t*ruel  Tullia  re- 
jeio«,/«*aii48he*e»dtha4TaiHinfiiln«h^miudci^her  fa&cr,  but 


Ai^AirbMfiif 'TOi^fiMibJa^  to  bane  vdxar- 

^f^^^V^  >y^<il^.P^^^^'j^<^  P9f^^^^"  '^  indulge  eyeniiis  h% 
pia^iity,,  wlio  seeing  t|iB  bleeding  b^^^  lying  in  the  stre^, 

was  abo^t  tb.  titrriCdWn  another^  road,"  thinking,  verj^  rationally,  thai 
lifeiitfsti^  wMiidb^^diioc^ed'lo  beh<M  thi^Tnahgl^  ^orpte  ofhe* 
olft'faliifift '/  •  /.  •  i.-l^r.  i.>:  ••:  '■  .'..  ■:  ■:'. 
'  'fullia  ]aiia4,^3|i^lled.  frc^  -^  bes^  i|l|  natural  feelingy  apd  perr 
ceivjnjg  thp,  kesitation  of  ikp  coacliV^anj  angrily  bade  the  man  driv^ 
on:  he  Aid  so,  aiia  the  chariot-wheels- of  the  daughter's  car  wer^ 
ittsiin^dwittittie  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tar^Hhi,  «iailatni9d'  tke  pt^id,  u^  ihift  efv«nt,  wail  made  lung  j 
but  iluytg^  8tr<^i^  ]»  u^Mi^^ed'himself ,  with  the  lower  cjlasses  ol 
Ikefi^l&^ptt'byThiBdiiraressBveiEaidtjnraiindc  lengtti 

became  a»  o6jecl^  of  tuiliversal  detestation*  llil»'  son  Sextus  having 
greatly  irkhtlged.  in  d^testabli^  vices,  \»cam^  the  bocaeion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin.  < 

'  This  praioe,'and  Cbfiilinasa  noble -Itoninaiy  and  som^  officers. 
When  with  the  army  beiyegingAi>dea,iaiisihall  town  luA  far  (tcm 
Befhe,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  excellenH 
wives  each  possessed.  Collatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best  j 
in  iheir  'merriment,  the  yoimg  men  mounted  Iheir  horses,  and  set  off 
for  Rome,  to  di8c6visr  whose  Wife  was  most  properly  employed  iti 
iiKeab8Bnoeofherfaurt)and.A  >'      > 

The  ladies  were  all  found  visiting  and  paswrig  the  'limie!  in  amiftdJ 
nti«ot  and  mn^h,  except  Lucretia,  the  Wife  of  Collatimis. '  She  Was 
mdiistriouslyspinning^  wool  among  her  maidens  at  home.  Sextuf 
wttsso^  taken  with  th^  good  steise  and  right  behaviour  of  Lueretia/ 
that  he  Mk  in '  hwe  wi^  het^  ^^and  wished  h»  to  quit  her  fausband^ 
Mduiginlf  at  t&fe  some!  time  the  most  tmwanrantoble  deigns.  • '  ^ 
. "  JLacreti%  ^oek^  at  h^  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  hei' 
dishonour,  killed  herself  for  grief^  which  so  distracted  CoUatinusL  thai 
inAi  ^niuS'Briitus,  anditthev  fhends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  ditove 
Sextm  and  his  iiifaniom' father  from  Ronie^ '  llie  people  had  sufiet^ 
cd  80  much  under  the' tyranny  t>f  tfaoi  kiag,  Ihat  they  iresotvedlAi^ 
he  should  never  come  back,  and:  4}iat  they  wcndd  have  no  more  kki^^ 
/Hieeaiise  of  4lie  mter^  which  Bratrntook  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
aretM,  was  the  i<illoWingi'  ^Jlis  fittfaerand  eldest  birother  had  been 
Mm  by  Tarqnin,  dlid  unable  to  avenge  '^ir  death,  he  pretended  tfr 
be  insMie.  The  atrtiflce  8b:^ed:  his  life  $  he  was  called  Brutus  fin*  hl» 
stupidity.  Whei(i;  ^lei  infeimras  deed  of  the  Tarq[uihs  Was  done,  and 
thftchtaairtsophe  w4iioii'eMli!iedfW«s  known^  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
tev>en|^,'  .'■•.;•'.',.•.-. 

J  (Snatching' Iherdag^r  from  the  wotmd  of  the  bleeding  LiknretiA;'liei 
stiiteffetiiponth^ye^Llng  blade,  mm  the  royal  ^imtl^fv 

"  Be  witness,  ye  gods,"  he  cried,  "  that  from  this  momettt  I  proclaiitt 
ii^rMf  tte  avei^r  M  the  ehaste  Lucretia's  cause,'*  &c.  This  energy 
gCrspeedirandacttnL  ih  oneWhohadbeen'reiiuted  al^ljtstbi^is}]^ 
VbaM,  and^cKrery^Jpanfoffs^axm  wlii>  i»^^  hid 

adherent&--againstTarqmna]ilToyiiltyJ'  >  •.  •  ^  *^'^       •' 
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6;  From  am(nimieliyv'Rohien<i^^b^ 

a  gradual  Inctease  of  thejwrWer  df  ^the  people  from  tinie  to 
time.  At  first  thjs  nobles-  .h^d  piucl^  tt^  li^^t  sbare  in  the 
gov^moie]:^^  'tl^  miffum  imti^ky  was-  couunitted  Uy  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  cnrder  every  year^  :idio 
wet©  named  ooristtb.  Theb-  pow^r  Waff  nearly  or  cprite  equal 
to  th^t  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporary^  Bn^us  and 
Collatinus  were  the  first  consuls,  who,  with  several  ,^f  their 
^ccessior%  were^enpiged  io  hostility  wiith  the  t^aoda^ad  king. 

§  Tarquin,  after  his  «xpukn9a,)UM^  vefuge  ml  JBtfluda^  wii^re  he 
etiUsted  two  of  the  mdst  powarfiil  cities^  Ve^  and  Tttrqukui,  to  «8^ 
poiise  his  cause.  M  (Some  alao  hti  >  hwi  adherdnta  A  ecmspiraey 
having  been  fonned  to  open  the  galea  oCithe^uty  t»  hix%  ihe  r^uhUc 
was  on  the  eve  of  ruin.  f 

It  was  howeiier  disooraod'  hi  aeasonj  aadthe  two  sons  of  Brntua 
having  been  concemed  in4tyhe  stemly  ord»cid  them  to  be  beheaded 
la  his  presence.  Ho  ptft  off  the,f^hi^,  and  ac^ed  only  the  consul^na 
dreadful  necessity* 

Some  time  after,  ui  a  bombat  between  the  Romuis  and  Tarqams, 
Brutus  engaged' with  Arums  sou  of  Tsiqitiii,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack,  that  they  both  fell  dead  together.  .Briitus  wte  honomned  as 
the  fathefoCthei^puhiiCw.  ;      /         i  ^ 

^  Tajsefuin  now  fied  for  aid  to  Ponsnnna/lmg  of  Clusium,  who  ad^ 
vaaced  with  a  large  ajmy  to  Bomey  and  had  nearly  entered  it.  The 
yalour  of  one  man  saved  tb^ city.:  Horatius  Codes,  seeing  the  esoe* 
Qiy  approach  the  bridge  Where  ho  stood  sentine]^  and  observing  the 
retreat  of  the  Rtoians,  besmt^t  ^em  to  asmst  himi  Be  told  ih&d  to 
bum  or  break  tloWn  the  bridge  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  ic^ward 
|g^  keap  back  the  encany. 

.  He  then  remained  alone  fighthig  in  ^le  midst  o(  his  enemies,  and 

when  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridgre  and  the  shouts  of  the  Roraana^ 

knowing  thi^  no  way  Cif  .^otrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumped  into 

the  river  and  swun  over  tohis  friends  in  safety. 

'  In  the  war  with  Porsenna  ooourred  another  remarkaUe  ineident 

Mutius  Scasvola,a  noble  young  Roman,  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
senate,  disguised  hiim^el^  aited  entered  the  teat  of  Porsenna.  :Therehe 
law  a  man.so  richly  drest  tihiat  he  thought  he  was  the  king,  whcMn  he 
fontrived  to  kill,  but  it  tvas  only  the  king^  secretary. 

Whik , endeavouring  to  quit  the  camp,.  Jttulius  .was  seS^ed  and  car* 
ried  before  Porsenna,  who  told  him  he  would  severely  torture  him  if 
kt  did  not  betray  the  sc^tnes^Mf  the  Romans.  Mutiustonly  ianswered 
byputtiag  his  hand  into  one<if  the  fires  lighted  near  him,«and  hdd'* 
iiig  it  steadily  there.  -      .' 

The  kln^  seeing  the  courage-and  fortitude  of  this^  yet^  lei^ed 
fr<Hn  his  thm^,  smd  drawing  iSie  hand  of  Mutius  firom  thefiami^ 
highly  praised  M^^  and  ^ionaissed  him  wtthO«)ilu|tl^^  Peaed 

was  soon  concluded  upon  this  in<Hdeliit«.  ,  .  .      t' )- 
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t.  Tlie  Latins,  excited  by  Mamilius,  Tarqiiin's  son-in- 
taw,  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  601  years  B.  C.  The 
oomoKm  peq)le,  q^preased  by  the  patriciaii  c^^,  had  become 
disaflTected,  and  refitsed  to  eidist  mto  the  serrice.  In  tbii 
crisis,  the  RcnnamtesiNted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  havmg 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  sLs;  months.    This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 


A  few  yeam  after,  the  people,  supposing  their  grievaiicei^ 
not  sufSciently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurrection,  when 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  iMce  was  to  defend  thiB 
oppressed,  pardon  dfenders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
^,  and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government. 
They  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de» 
mocratic  c(MistitutM>n  of  Rome  may  be^ijLed  from  this  period, 
490yearsB.C. 

About  this  time,  Coridanus,  a  patrician  and  able  warrior, 
being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Tolsci,  among  whcon  he  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besi^A  Rome.  Attacking  the  city, 
he  would  probably  have  C9nqueied  it,  but  he  was  turned  from' 
his  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
chMdr^i. 

^  '  .      -  ■       ' 

§  A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  related. 
Passing  over  the  ch'cumstances  of  his  banishnient,  we  find  that  upon 
hii  entrance  into  the  teiritory  of  the  Vdsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception  from  Tulltis  Aufidius,  a  hiortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

Having  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  agamst  the  Romans,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  as  general.  The  approach  of 
Ooriolaaos,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  greatly  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
coui^,  and  to  solicit  his  jeliini.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
thon^h  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  and  more  sc^enui' 
and  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war» 

At  Home,  all  was  now  connisioa  and  consternation.  The  republic 
WIS  nearly  given  up.  for  lost.  Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  at; 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  It  was* 
suggested,  that  ppssiUy  his  wife  or  mother  might  effect  what  the 
senate  and  the  ministers^of  religion  could  not. 

Accordingly  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergiliaj  with  his 
c^Udren,  t^.  the  prino^ matrons  of  the  city,  undertciok  ihe  Ipi^) 
embassy,    liie  meeting  erf  Coriolaaus  and  this  train^  Was  is  iheh)gh-; 


teSolVGd  ''to  giv^  them  a  denial;  hut  the  aiuhorfty  ot  a  mother,  mi 
1^  entr^atiesof  a  wife  and  of  ehildreit,*  must  be  listened  to. 
'  ^Myacm,^  cried  his  ttOtlmt,  ^faowakn  Itoeofisiderthibmeetingl 
J>o  I  embr^M  Kiysonor  wy  ettetg^l  :Ate  I  rymiot aaaih&t  ^cr  yoot 
paptive  ?  How  have  I  lived  tp  see  thiSt^Vjrrto  «eia  poyssqa  a^^nt^M 
man— and  still  more  distressful,  to  se^  him  the  enc^my  of  hiscoun- 
{ry?  hqw  has  he  b^en  able  to  tuhi  his  fitrms  agiahistthe  place  that 
cave  him  iife^^-tow  d^^et  his  mgt  j^tist  thode  walls  that  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  g^is?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  ow^  heriopjurikiflqr*  r  Ha^l  iK^er  Jkeo  AiBiodier,  Rrate  had 
still  been  free." 

With  these  and  sirailiar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children^  his  sten!!  and  obstinate  resolutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  mdted  und^  thoon,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  rose 
safjerior  to  thalKNMcmr  of  asoldiefc  and  the  Tehgeance  of  41  doe.  The 
Yolsqi  were  marched  fromithe  oBif^KMirhood  ^  9a^  l^ui  ttM^mnt 
fulMed  the  sad  prediction  wniqU  he  addressed  to  his  motho^  pa.  re- 
ply— a  prediction  wh)ch  only  a  Roman  mother  could  Jear--  0  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son.'! 
.  Itie'fietof  Ck)noknus,ofc<]Wse,diiq^lea8ed  tiie'Volsci.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium:  but.  the  oiffinours 
whj^  his  eaepiies  raised  v(&re  so  j^sevalefnty  that  ))e  w^ .  q^iurdered 
on  the  spot  appointed,  for  his  trial.  His  body  w?is  honoured,  never- 
fiieless,  with  a  pakgni^cent  funeral  by  the  Voisci,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
ttons  put  oin  mourning  for  his  loss.  *  ^ 

To  sbow  theui  seifiK  of  Vetiiria'smerit  and  iratriotiim,  the  Romsni 
4edicatBda.t^p[^deto  Female  Fortune*    ^ 
GBEEQK 

8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
^fterthe  institutions  of  Lyciygushad  heejxa  number  of 
3re<ars  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  b^an  to  re- 
oeivo  att«ntioa  imn  some'  of  their  wise  men.  >  The  oSke  ot 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beg^nt)fag  of  this  pe- 

ijod.  •':'..;'■'■' 

In  648  B;  0.  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were^ 
nine  in  number,  and  all  had  eq\^  auUiociiy.  Under  these 
changes  the  pec^  becione  miseraibte^  and  a  refi^rui  was  at- 
tempted, first,  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  hy  the  iUus- 
trious  Solon,  594  years  B.  C. .  At  the  fequegt  of  the  citizens, 
they  eaph  fiuiiished^  during  his  arphonsbipy  a  written  codo' 
for  4^  regulation  of  the  state  '  ;  > 
a  j  Draco  wai^  a  wise  and  honest;  bnta  v^  stem  mati.  Ilfs  laws 
were  characterized  by  ejctrehie  severity.  Very  ts^mg  offi^nces  Were 
pwriiahedwith  derfth,  ^becau»ft,".8ald  Draeo^^sftwtf  cthnes  deserre 
wfli,  and  I  haveno  greater  >um8hm^t  f^r^tte'  gi^atet  s&is,»— « 
iwi  ilLadq)t«d4ath»sUrtip.nfhWfttt sickly:  f'''-i^       ~^ 
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Solon  "w^  one  of  fhe  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.    He  esttAilished 
excellent  rtdes  of  justice,  ordef,  and  discipline.  But,  though  possess- 
ed of  extensive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  intrepid  taind ;  and 
he  rather  accommodatef  his  S)rstem  to  the  hahits  and  passions  of  his ' 
countrymen,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 

He  cancelled  the  blooay  code  of  Draco,  except  the  laws  which  re- 
lated to  mtxrder ;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  an  act  of 
hisolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  poi^essing  property,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  who  were  poor.  ^ 

All  the  offices  of  the  state  were  comniitted  to  the  care  Of  the  rich ; 
but  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  wose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power.  J  ' 

He  instituted  a  senate,  composed  of  400  persons,  (afterwards  in* 
creasfed  to  500  and  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  arid  with  whom  it  Was  necessary  that  every 
nleafiwe  •should  originate  before  it  was  disenssed  in  the  assembly  oi 
tke  people.  In  this  way  lie  soiiglU  to  balaQce  the  weight  of  l^e  po- 
pular hitercst  , 

Solon  committed  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  to  the 
court  of  Arfeopagus.  This  court  had  Talleh  into  disrepute,  but  So- 
lon, by  confining  its  numbers  to  those  who  had  bean  arehona,  great* 
ly  raised  the  reputi^km  of  the  body/ 

l^e  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  i^emem*. 
branca  Thespis  was  an  actor  of  plays.  Solon  having  at  one  time 
attended  thos^  shows,,  which  were  then  very  nide,  csJIed  Thespis, » 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  askea  him  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  spea^  so  many  lies? 

Thespis  jcepUed,  "  It  was  all  inject,"  Solon,  striking  his  staff  oh 
the  ground,  violently  exclaimed,  "If  we  encourage  ourselves  to  speak 
iJEUsely  inj^t,  we  shall  run  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing falsely  in  serious  matters."  Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the, 
wisdom  of  Solon.  •         » 

.  9.  SicaTcely  bad  Athens  b^uxi  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
these  new  regulations,  when  Fisis^ratus,  a  rich  and  ambi- 
tious citizen,  usurp^  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  9olon  was  unable  to  prevent.  He  and  Ms  posterity  exer- 
cised it  dnring  60  years. 

Hippies  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  en- 
joyed a  peace&bki.  Grown  fer  a  time,  but  were  at  lei)f;th  d^ 
throned,  and  democracy  was  restored.      ' 

.  JPisistratos  secured  the  favour  jof  the  people  by  the  following  ex- 
pedient wounding  himselt  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro- 
claimed that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  Sfilon,  with  con- 
tempt, said  to  him, "  Spn  <if  Hippocrates,  you  act  Ulysses  badly ;  he 
hurthimself  to  deceive  his  enemfedf  you  have  dohe  so  to  cheat  your 
friends." 

F2 


6f|  AlfOIENT  U^SJOfOr-tm^OD  TI. 

•Tho  pop?!^^  atlf  geneirally.the  Q^  l^eipg  -deaf  to  Q^e  Toioe^t 
reasoQ)  PisisMi^vis^canie  tyrant,  or  king  of  Atl^ens.    Hesecunrt^ 
t^  affectio94  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  munificence,   1|«. , 
was  tminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  ti^  p^ne  arts.    He  ad(»nied 
Athens  with  many  n^nifik^nt  buiMin^^    *  w 

The  restoration  of  democracy  wa3  undertaken  byJIaraiodius  and 
Ariatogiton,  whq  were  citizens  lu  middle  Ufa  They  succeeded 
eveatnallyi  though  they  both  lost.their,  lives  in  the  atteoipt.  Aristo- 
gjton  was  previously  tortured,  havmg  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pias.  By  the  aid  oi  the  Laceasemonians  the  object  was  accomplish* 
ed,  and  Brp^m,  who  at  fi];«t  |^ac^ped.the  fale  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  d^tb^ned.         .  .  ^  '  i  i. 

.  Passing  into  Asia,,  h^  .^qicited  fore^  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
vereignty. Darius  at  this  time  mecfitated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  took  advaxUageof.thevi^ws  of  aa  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  sopn  became  involved  in  a  w^  with  Persia. 

10».  Under  the  iaBUt^tion8  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  1^ 
become  a  race  of  wamrioi^.  .  Being  in  the  naighbourhoodcaf 
Messenia,  they  were  almost  <5o»stamly  at  war-  with  thai 
state.  The  first  Messenian  war  began  743.  years  B.  €?.  audi 
lasted  39  years.  .There  werQ  two, other  periods  of  conten- 
tion betweea.gfmrta  aiid  Meosenia^hui.  j^  latter  wa^  final- 
ly subdued.  The  territory  was  ^ized  and  its  inhsJ^itaBts 
w^ere  enslaveif.  * 

^  Dxu-lng  one  of  these  wars,  the  L'acedfemotfians,  it  is  s;idd,  hbtind 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  iletum  home  till  ihey  Tiad  conquer^  the 
Wfesseniaiis.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  ret^ming^  they  sent  or- 
d^irs  to.^he  women  of  Sp?irta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
Otis  intercourse  with  the  5rbung  men,  who  being  childreii  when  fee 
War  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  offspring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  d^iiommii- 
ted  Partheniae,  or  Sons  of  virgins.  ' 

,       .  .     ISRAELITES..         /    ;"" 

.11.  ^he  kingdohi  irflsBAF^t,  towarfs  the  b^irining  of 
the  present  period;  (721 B.  C.)  was  sifbyerted  by  Salmana- 
zar rang  'of  Assgrria,'  or  Nineveh^  Trie ;  Israelites  Were  car- 
ried captive  t&  Assyria,  whence  they  tiever  returned.  This 
event  occurred  during. the  reign.ofHoSea,  their  last  king. 
'^'f  Hoseahaid  reigned  nine  years,'W^enS^iiianl^arkiadehit<itribih 
wy.'  JINitHdsea h«viligrevi)lto4, the*'As8|rnan*khQy besieg^.SaBifr'^ 
ria,  the  capital  of  the  ten  trib^  w4  a|h^  ^h^pee  yi^fi^tM^^aif^plim- 

d^redM.,  .        ,      ,  ■ ,•.:,- 

..Except  ^  fe)v,  who  remaned  m  vahai^fl.  th^  Israelites  VfjerefmeT' 
fed  thro^ho.u'^,Assyria,  and  lost  thejr  dl^Urictfve  character.  Those 
who  rejjjamea  ui  ^heir  hative  country  b^cam^  tttprmixed  with  ^n*. 
g^ra.  The.  d^endants  of  ih^  T?»ingled  Jracei  yeie  idtow^ 
known  by  the  naiitie  of  SamaSBtos:'^  ^     '    ^  "X'       V  ^ 
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■Thui^  M9  ^IU%  more  than  two4)9iijl;i:|i:ie8  fi^.tb^f^Mfationprt^ 
tea  tribes  ^iu  those  of  Juialiiand  Bei\)amini^  were  they  destroyea' 
as  anation,  having,  on  accouajt  of  their  great  fips^  previously  su^^*eci 
ail  awful  series  ofcajamities..    ',  ,  ,♦      ,    ^ 

JEWS. 

12.  The  kingdom  ot  ijj^Aa  fro^  the  commencement  of 
this  period  enjoyed  butra  doubtful  existence.  It  was,  iava£|ed 
at  different  times  by  tiie  Babylonians,  reiidered  tribuiarv,  and 
finally  subdued.      [^  _  .     ,'  '   V      / 

.Nebuchadnezzaifj^  wilhiri  ll|5  years  aifter  the  lies&iciioh  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  templ^ 
to  its  foundations.  ' 

§  Duirin^  the  latter  part  of  the'.ltin^clom  of'jtudah:  tl^e  grekter  par-' 
tion  of  its  kings  were  impious.    TVo  or  three  of  them,  howevfer, 
viere  emhiently  religious.    Such  wer&  HeieUah  and  Josiak  -  Theiy ' 
were  both  of  them  refoii»er$,  and  destroyed  the  altarfe  of  idplati^. 

•JT^e  idolatry  of  Ahax  was  punished  bv,  ^he  captivity  of  ^,QW  of 
his  subjects  tl^^igh  they  were  aflerwards  se^t  back  upon  theremoi^j 
8tn^lce  0|f  the  prophet  Obed.  Manasseh,  an  impious  xnd  cn^  prinqe, 
was  carried  tp  iBs^ylou,  bound  with  fetters.  This  eviction,  bi^com^/ 
ing  the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  suppUq^ion;9^a94f 
brought  him  again  into  his  kingdom, ,      .*,,,:    >  ,     • 

13.  Under  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  B^by-^ 
lon^  together  with  his  pe6]^e,  comnsenced  the  Severity  years 
Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  C'    The  king  wifts  After-  [ 
wards  released,  but  rerae^ined  tribi^^ryjtQ  the  ki^j^.i^f  Baby-'^' 
]oa.  !  '".'•.'/■>.'        ■  ;    "    n 

I  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  next  but  onein  fuceession,  i^ter  Je^^ 
hoiachiUy  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  JBabyldoiaxis,  and  entirely  diB- 
molished.  Zed^iah,  after  seeing  all  his  children  slain,  had  hw  f^J0k^ 
p^iqut,  and  was  brought  in  fiet^rp^  to  Babyloi^.  ,     •   .    . 

14.  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylon  r 
nians  just  70  years,  were  permittedjby'03mis,kiDg^  of  Persia^ 
to  return  tp  their  native  Jand,  536  years  B.  G.     This  was ' 
accomplisheii.. under  the  diriecddn  pf  Zerubbabel  ai^fj  Josl^iia^; 
their  leaders.  ...      .  < 

They  soon  began?  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  th^hr ' 
ei^etnies  prevented 'th^  ftom  ma:Mtlg  aiiy  progtess.     Se^©- 
raT  years  dfterwards  the^  commenced:  thfei^ork:  oiiew,  aod! 
completed  it  in  the  space  of  four,  ye^i-rs,  516  B>  C.  ^  TJpoa, 
this  event  they  <celebrated:the  ^rstpassoven  ' 

{  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  dajpKavityhap^pened  die  ftrsll 
vear  of  Cyrus,  who,  as  we  sh^  soon  Jeai^,  had  conquered  BabyloUi 
and  terminated  the  Babylonian  empire.' 

The  inftianoef  of  •aitavi^r  on  i^sn}^  «^f^bB  Ji^ws,  wemd\ohke 


(J8^  ANCIKNT  fil^TOftV-^-^ltlOD  TI. 

be^h'tenr  favorable  on  Ais  occa^bn.  It  brought  them  iortfeM* 
Sjice,  and  engaged  them  m  ^e  woi^hip  and  ordinances  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  the  Perabn 
monarch. 

NINEVEH. 

J  IB.  ^f  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Assy- 
rian empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,. 
fifiNEvsH  or  Aasjnia  ^x)ines  fiisl  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
siippoeed  to  have  been  Tigklh  Pileser,  747  B.  C  A  few 
of  nis  successors,  during  this  period,  Wisre  Salmanazar,  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezz^,  apd  Bel$hazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  k}ngd(»p.of  Nineveh  end^ 
ed^  Babyk»),  ibB  ci4>ital,- was  takai  by  Cyaxares  II.  ended 
by  Cyrus,  and  Belsha^zstr  was  killed,  538  years  B.  C. 

§  Bfumt^azar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above.  In  the  history  of 
the  Israelites.    He  destroy^  the  kingdom  of  the  Teri  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  a^inst  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, God,  iii  order  to  punish  him,  When  he  was  jnst  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  night  smote  1^,000  men  of  his 
army.  . 

Covered  with  siubne,  he  jretamed  to  his-own  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  ^ons  conspired  against  and  killed  him  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

About  Ite  years  afVer  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  con- 
qnesfs,  particidarlyt)f  SyiHa,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

His  heart  being  dated  with  success,  God,  to  punish  him  for  his 
pfld^  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  the 
forests,  he  hved  upon  grass,  like  a  wiM  beast.  He  recovered  twdve 
months  before  hUr  death;  ai^  by  a  solenm  edict,  published  throng 
out  th«  whole  of  his  domioi^na  the  astonishing  things  that  God  hid 
wrought  in  him. . 

Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  becamejpeculiarly  infamouf^ 
l^  profanely  using  thie  holy  vessels  which  Nebucnodnezzar  had 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.  He  was  at  length  besi^ed 
by  Gyaxares  JI.  king  of  the  If edes,  in  conjunction  wfth  C3mis. 

Puring  the  siege  he  made  a  ^eat  entertainnoent  for  his  whole  court 
on  a  certain  niffht;  bqt  their  joy  was  creatly  distmrbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  morepy  (he  Explanation  which  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
ish captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  ]dng;ddni  was  taken  from 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  nighi 
Bal^Ioawaski^aiulBdshaBzarkilled.    - 

BAfiYLpNi  , 
l&BftMn^Krtfaenett  kingdom  in  ocd^of  the  aBdand  «»^ 


bonassar  was  ite  first  king. '  Alter  a  few  sueceBdvet^igift^j 
andint;6itegtium^,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  otte  b¥  tjxe 
Mn^  of  NineVeh,  a^d  anne^^ed  to  ^  dominions,  680  9^^ti 

NaJ)qiass2urj,c6njiftfenp^iroint^^^  Weairevm-^ 

acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  successors,  poly  Merooach^seefiof 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekidh,  to.  CQ);igrs^ 
tulatelumonthei^ecpyery  Qfh^hfialt)i,    j..  .  *         ,  .., ,  . 

-'^  ■-  MEDEa  •■' ■'  ■  ■'  -n  ,■:.."'•■' 
17;' The.' last  in  order  (rf  tiie  kingdonis  t,hat  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  Mepes.  .  Aftet 
the  dfisteudion  of  the  fiiist  A£a3frian  •empire^  the  Medes  enjoy- 
ed f(»»  some  time  the  Ubmy  tfiev  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour. Thejy  formed  a  republic ;'  but  anarchy  haying  prevailed^ 
they  elected  a  Jdpg  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  tHe  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  B.  d^  The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  /Qyccx^ares  11.  or  Darius  the  Mede, 
having,  with  his  nephew,  Cyrus^  cpnquered  Babylon,  feigned 
oyer  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  after  whidi  the 
kingdom  Qf  the.  Medes,  arid  indeed  the  whole  ^ss^aQ!  em- 
pire, was  imited  fo  that  of  Persia,  536  years  B.  0. 

§  The  Medes  a,fe  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
«ton  of  Japhet;  from  whoih  they  derived  th^ir  name.  They  s^m  to^ 
have  feefen  ind^ertdent  tribes  at-iirst,  and  not  to  h«ve  been  tmited' 
under  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces.  ^  . 

They  were  governed  by.pet^y, princess,  and  some  are  of  cmmion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kin^,  who  in  the.tinieof  Abrahamj^  invaded  the. 
southeni  coast  of  CUnaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  wetei  first  brought 
ilitosubjectioh  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  lUnus.       '  « 

Some  tinie  after  they  had  ^ha/keft  off  this  yoke,  they  were  getvem-* 
^  by  kings  of  thjeilr  o^rn,  who  bec^iEiiqe  abtsolbte^  «fij^  were  (iontrol]«di 
^j  no  law.  :  Of-  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  l^e  no  sooner  ascepded 
the  throne,  t\ian  he  (endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polish  ^is  subjects. 
He  built  th^oeautlM  city  of  Ecbatana,  ahd  hiade  it  the  capital  of  liiF 
m^M^.    -    r^y      '.    '  -   '-      ^         -'  --'Mr-      ..:  .•,!/> 

Hei  then  iOOH^ved  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  statOjand  kkd^  > 
8Bd  ijbem  to  be  sttii^y  Obeyed.    In  a  war  wife  Nebuc^adiiieztir  I. 
bis  capital  wa^^.pkiadei^ed,  and  stripped  of  all  ita  lorc^tment^S  andt 
fsdlingmtotheboftqtieror's  bands,  hie  was  cruelly  shot  to  deatl^>Dif;Hh> 
arrows.  ,.'•:■,.  •..■..<'.'.'> 

-  Hiniorlejs,  kis  successor,  was^niudii  more-fortumte,  and  coni|uered  '■ 
almost  all  upper  Asia.  Cyaxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  Wari^iKMaf 
thekmgdbm  of^Nkieveh)  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  N^bu- 
cliedncnztt-.'  A  battle  ensuod,  in  whidi  the  Ninevites  cv  AasyviuMh 

'  '        *  " •'■    ■  *   -    ■  '    '   '■'  ^    '"■'•''  '    ■     ■'    Digitized  by' G(!:>6gle'''"   ''^ 
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Hedla,  CvaxareA  mardbuwl  wi^  «)1  hia  forcte  aeainst  them. 

The  Mede%  however,  were  Ya^quished^  and  obliged  to  make  an 
iUiance  with  the  Scythians,  who  settled  m  Media,  where  they  re- 
mahied  for  28  years.  Finding  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
troublesome  guests  by  force,  they  effected  it  by  stratagem.  The 
Sfcythians  being  irtiHed  to  a  ffeneral  feast,  which  "was  given  in  every 
ftimil};^  each  landlord  itiad^  his  guest  drunk,  and  in  that  condition 
massacred  him.       *  ' 

Alter  this  event,  C3raxares  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Lydians. 
This  war  continued  Ave  years.  The  battle  fought  in  the  fifth  year, 
was  remarkalde  on  account  of  a  total  eclip^  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
peaed  during  the  engagement,  and  i)vh!ch  was  foretold  by  Thales,  the 
philosopher. 

•  The  Bfodes  and  Lydians,  equally  terrified,  inttnediat^  retreated, 
apd  sooni  afl^  c<uioluded  a  peace.  Two  mc»re  princes  succeeded,  viz. 
Astyages  and  Cyaxares  II.  Astyagea  toarried  his  daughter  to  Cam- 
hyses,  king  of  Persia,  of  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxar^  Cyrus  united  the  kingdoms  of  t|ie  Medes  and 
Persiana 

PERSIA. 

18.  From  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  536  years  B.  C. 
the  Persian  empire  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  ancient 
history.  It.  was  originally  of  small  extent,  and  almost  un- 
known; but  after  being  founded  by  Cyrus,  it  uicluded  all 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Euxioeuid  Caspian  Seas..  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

C)rrus  is  represented  as  a  prince  of'  an  e*cell«it  character, 
and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  splendid  achievemeirte.  Having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scy thiansj  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by 
meand  of  an  ambuscade  from  the  ene!my,  529  years  B.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Carabyses,  who  is  called  in 
Boripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  lEgypi  to  His  empire. 
Cambyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  522  years  B.  C,  the  son 
ci  Hystaspes,  who  hj  a  stratagem  (t^tained  the  sorereignty* 

'$Thefirstmhabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Etamites,  and  defended 
ih>m  Elam  ^  eldest  son  of  Shem.  During,  howeveiy^raore  than  16 
centuries  we  have  little  information  relative  1o  their  history.  Che- 
derlaomer,  the  only  king  of  Elam  recorded  in  history,  conquered  the 
king  of  Sodom,  but  was  drfeated  by  Abraliam*  Tbm  mcident  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

_Cyru8  was  bom  but  one  year  after  his  uncle  Oyax^es.  The maa- 
ilsrt  of  the  Peraans  were  admiraMe  in  ^hose  de^s,  great  ^implioity 
of  dress,  and  food«  and  behaviour^  universally  prevaUed,  so  that  €y  mi 


waj»  plainly  and  wisdy  eduej^^  m,  ^e  iwas  treated  like  other  cM- 
dren  of  hi^  oym  age.  ■  But  he  surpasised  thei^  all,  not  only  m,aptness 
10  Mrn;  btitm  courage  and  iw  address.     '   '      '  •     '  *    ■  - 

WiieAlie»Was<3;ieta  bdy,  his  mother  took  him  to  iTs^t  hUr  gramd^' 
fithery  but  the  poride  aiid  lujrorypf  thecotrtof  Medij^  quite:  in:(rpfiseil: 
and  disgusted  him.  Aatyagear  was  soeli^med  with  the  sensible  90a*; 
versatioa  and  ^less  manners  of  the  prince,  that  he  loaded  him  wiUi ! 
presents. .  Cyrus,  however,  gave  them  all  away  to  the  courtiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  or  tiien:  seirvices  tendered  to  him^f.         i 

Sacas,  the  cUp-bearer,  he  neglected,  because  he  did  not  let  himvisit' 
iiSfyages  wtaen  he  i^eaised ;  and  iHien  ABtyAge^  lamented  his  aeg^c^t 
of  so  ^O0d  an  officer,  "  Ohi"^»jd  the:  young,  prince,  *' there  is:  not) 
much  merit  iik  being  a.^ood^Cjuprbearer;  I  eaudo  as  nt^ell  mysejtf." 
He  then  took  tbeoup)  aud^anded  ft  1o  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  gracefulness.  '   ,, 

A^agefJ  Btoired  hi»  IfciU,  b«t  lauAingly  observed,  "  the  young 
MFaiier  had  forgotten><H*e  thiug.??'   "What  have  I  forgotteaay* askedt 
CyruSb  "To  taste  the;\^ne  before  you  handed  it  tp  me  wod  your  mcH- 
ther."  "  I  did  not  j^get  that,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swallow  poiaon^H 

^^  Poison  !'^  exclaimed  the  king.    "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the : 
cup,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  nick,  and 
fall  dowiv''    ^  Then  do  you  never  drmk  hi  your  counitiy  1"  inquired  > 
Astyages.    "  Yes,  but-we  oply  drink  ta  satisfy  thirst,  #ia4  thenj^  Ij^trc 
tie  water  suffices." 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recoMed  of  this  prince,  which  may  be 
learnt  frpm.  larger  tiisfoi^es.  Having  i^^eed  all  the  n^tio^  ^^om 
the  iEgeansea  to  the  Euphrates,  he^vanped  towards  Bfthylon.  and . 
at  length  entered  i^  by  stratagem.  Having  caused  deep  and  larger 
ditches  to  be  dug  all  around  it,  he,  on:  a  certain  iMght,  when  a:n' tSe 
Babylonians' were  engaged  in  feasting  and  merriment,  ordered  the 
dams  of  ther  ditehesto  be  throwa  ofN^n, that  the  vraters  of  thie  Euphra- 
tes ^ight  run  into  them.  '; 

By  this  means,  the  channel  0/  the  river,  which  ran  through  the  city, ; 
was  left  dry,  so  that  the  troops  entered  it  wi&out  opposition.  The', 
guards  were  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  the  king  and  all  hia  , 
family.    Thekingdom  of  Babylon  was  tliu»  destroyed  for  ever. 

Two  years  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  emBire  alone 
^ring  seven  y^ars^  in  the  fiirst  of  whidh  he  published  $e 'famous 
edict  for  the  retnrh  of  the  Jews.  *    "  *  - 

Of  Carobyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  m  recorded  that  he  conquered 
Egypt,  which  roiji Limed  luider  the  Periiaii  yoke  1 12  years.  He  made  ^ 
himself  master  of  Pelugiiira,  the  key  of  Eg;}T)t,  by  the  foUuwing^ 
stmtagem.  He  plawid  in  fro^t  of  his  anny  a  great  number  of  those  • 
ftnimals  considered  sar  red  by  the  Egypt j an s,  who  not  daring  to  injure  r 
th&m^  made  no  opposiliori  la  the  Persian  army.  1 

After  m  rrapo^lor  named  Smerdis;,  wha  reigned  7  months^  Darlm^ 
a  descendant  of  CjTua  on  the  raothcr's  aide,  ascended  the  Ihrona-  • 
In  his  time  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  tejn-^| 
pie.    Ailer  a  war  againet  the  Scythians j  he  t^u^ptefl  his  arms,  a^  wi  | 
than  soon  see,  agnlnst  the  Gteeku.  "d,„- L'b,Googl'e  'mU, 
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*^  t^/  In  tlie  history  of  IheXYDiXws,^  jhe  last  of  ita  dynastief, 
\ifRA.ihat%oft!Uie  Menaanad^e*  <jryge$,.oaeK)fthi&.Qhieif  officers 
dfOmdaoldd*  the^itig,  having:  mwrdered  the  hiWrj  becaim 
p(6fe^sse<l  lof  hfe  queen  and  thlwie.  718  y^ears  B.  O.  He  waar 
tli^  first  of  t^^J^ernmadfibrace.,  ;|!'he fourthprlftce  after  him 
was  CroEMW)!  .80.  i^l0i)ii8ited  for  h]3  mke^,  Bis  kingdom  was, 
cbdqiiered  by  Oytus*     i  •     .<!  : 

2  f A,«lKUni8tfiiioe  wMliy  <)f  rgcoH:domirred  mihe  toti^ttst  bei^me^ 
Oyi<ii8«and  Crtwms.    After'Olxea«ts'w5te''tilloBttprisbttef,  he^^w^ 
deteed  by  "ttie  t&kqmtdr  *&  be  b«witi*li«e.-   When  the  unhappy 
pthuk  wars  t&^  •  to  the  funersil  '■  pll^;  he^ exd^med  idcmd  ihr^e'timeS, 
Solon!  Solon!  Solon! 

^jOyrfi^  Bnmkhalely  demi^ndtedj  v^  lie^i»6riobneed  that  o^bra- 
t4d  philosophier's  hamerwith  so  much  Tehen^nee  in'^at  ^fx^remity; 
Ctdnnts  anstrered,  th*t' the  obAervation  of  Selofly  "Tliat  no  riiortaP 
cbiihi-beie^teeined  happy  till  the  end  of  1^,^  had  forcibly  recnrredto 
h^r66<^tlN5tk)n.'    ••  .  '    '  ' 

'  €yrti8  wfes  tttrnek  with  the  temark,  ahd;  as  if  to  anticiptrtion  of  his 
o^  iragical  eftd,'  ondei^  the  wihappy  king  to  be  taken  froin  the  pile,! 
an^  ttm^  hi^  «ver  after  wil^  honour  land  riespeet       " 

,,..,,,,--.  .•  .. .  PGYPT...         ':-:'^' 

n2Qk  'E€nn>Tj  durifa^  the  presezA  P«^?i<3d,  was  gbv^ned  by 
the  ibUowing.  Mng^^Sabtecon,  Tharaca,  l^haraob-Necboi 
I*k^iim^n,iitus,  ajDua  a  few;  9;^^leI;s.  .=  Under  flb^  last,  of  these, 
52^  E  C.  Egypt  was  owqu^r^d  by  Qambyses,  kiog.  of  Per- 
sia, tQ'^hieb  pow^at'Was'  subject  more  than  a  oentuiy. 

J  SabbfuisoD;  asking  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems^  conquered  Egypt    He 


kifled  Nechus^  'Mng  of -Sals  5  btmt  BdcchoTi^,  another  kin^'to  death, 
and  fqrced  Anysis  the  MiridH<yr€!litie  ijfto  the  fnor^sses.  During  his 
oontihuaitce  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdoin  and 
intpffritri  l^f^  finally  r^inquish*  d  the  fceptre,  and  returned  into 
Elhiopik,  because  he  would  pot  maj^sacrcit  the  priegts^  agre<^ably  to  a^ 
suggestion  said  to  hare  been  imparted  unto  him  by  tlie  tutelar  god' 
of  Thebes.  ,  '  '  .^^ 

Tharae?^,'  called^  in-  scrlptnrt?  Tifhaltahj  made  War  against  Seiina-. 
cheribj  king  of  Assyria.  After  hini  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
yearsj  and  an  aristcicracyof  hVcIve  governors  for  fiHocn  ye?at^. ' 

Pharaoh-Necho  waged  war  ag^imst  tjft*  Assyrians  and  Je^'^^'JUBed" 
Josmh  kinj^  of  Jiidah,  canturtd  Jerusalem ^  impri^fjned  Jehbahaa^'^ 
and  appoinied  Jehoiachijn  kinn^.  '      ,    ' 

Psammcnitus  reigned  only  ^Ix  months  before  the  inyasion  of  Cana-^ 
byai^j  and  the  subjcctton  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kindly  treated, at*] 
first  by  the  cohqUererj  but  ihiirsljng:  for  an  opportunity  to  revtBge' 
himaelfj  he  wa^  tondenmed  to  drinlt  bull's  blotw*  and  died  wretcn-^ 
edly,  ^  /       .     s^-'-J 
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Dis^i'f^SW^f^  Charaders  in  Period  Vh 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  RcHne. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  verge. 

3.  iEspp,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  and  fabulist 

4.  Sobn,  a  legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  vrisest  men 
of  Greece. 

6.  Thales,  founder  of  the  Ionic  rihilosqphy. 

6.  Cyrus,  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  v^ho  conquered 
most  of  the  East 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  and  father  of  the  Anacreontic 
verse. 

8.  P)rthagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher* 

}  1.  Romulus  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  aiid  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immor- 
tal. His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  age.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  his 
institutions  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  37  or  99  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  senators.  The  fable,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  was 
giving  instnictions  to  the  senators,  he  disappeared  from  their  sight-r- 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time,  being  favourable 
to  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  I&mans  paid 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  ranked  nim 
among  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  lK)m  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  600  years  B.  C. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  and  beauty.  Her  tender 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  mto  which  they 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind.  She  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  M)rtilene,  that  upon  his 
rtBfusal  to  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Momtf 
Leucas. 

'  She  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  elej^es^ 
&c.  Of  all  these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two  frag- 
ments, one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus;  though  they  Were 
ail  extant  in  thie  Hge  of  Horace.  Her  poems  were  admired  for  their 
sublimity,  sweetness,  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  objection- 
able, it  is  sadd,  on  account  of  their  licentiousness. 

3.  JEso^  flourished  about  580  years  B.  C.  Those  entcTtalning  and 
instructive  fables  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  writinff.  He  was  origirially  a  slave,  and  had  several 
masters,  but  procured  his  liberty  by  the  charms  of  his  genius.  Fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  philosc^pher,  he  was  enfrancliiiKKL 

He  travelled  over  the  ffreatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  re- 
sided much  at  the  court  of  CroBsuSj  kmg  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  wai 
•em  tp  consult  ttie  oracle  of  Delphi.    M  this  commission  M^^  bd^ 
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haved  himself  with  great  seventy,  and  fearcastlcany  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floamiff  sticks  which  appear  large  at  a.distaoce,^ut  are 
nothing, wiien  bought  near. 

The  Delphians,  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
some  act  of  sacruege,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  him. 
Arew  him  down  from  a  rock.  He  is  said  to  have  beoi  short  ana 
deformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  de- 
voimg  the^arly  nart  of  his  life  to  philos^hical  and  political  studiea 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government  He  institu- 
ted  the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
in  full  vigour  a^ve  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  Cyprus,  at 
the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  hi^  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

5.  Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cients, h^  travelled  in  auest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
in  Crete,  PhoBnicia,  ana  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness,  the  hei^t  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  foimdmg  the  Ionic 
sect  of  pjhilosophy,  which  distinguished  itself  for  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  ^  His 
opmpositicms  are  lost. 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
CrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kingdonl  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
dianneis  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  thrcrugh  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massa- 
^tiae,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  m  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
630.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had*  lost  her  son  m  the  previous 
encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  Cyras,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood-  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
tisfy thyself  with  blood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

According  to  ;Xenophon,  C3rrus  possessed  many  excellent  traits  of 
character. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  deljcate  wit,  but  he  wad  certainly  too  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though  his  odes 
remain,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  been  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces,'* 
th^  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
statue  was  placed  in  the  ciiMel  of  Athens,  representing  hUn  as  an 


old  dmnKen  man,  ranging)  wiih  every  mffrk  of  dianpatioii  and  in- 
temperance. , 

a  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos,  In  his  18th  year  he  obtained 
the  prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwards  trar 
yelled  m  Efypt,  Chaldaea,  and  the  east,  and  at  length,  in  his  40th 
year,  he  retured  to  Crotona,  ha  Magna  Graeeia. 

Here  his  universal  knowledge  gained  hhn  friends,  admirers,  and 
disciples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hjrpothenuse.  By 
his  ingenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  solar  sysr 
tem.    The  timq  and  place  (^his  death  ?qrQ  unknown. 


PERIOD  VIL 

T%e  Period  of  Cfreidcm  Qiorf/,  extending  from  the  Bctttle 

of  Marathon^  490  years  B.  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander^ 

366  year^  B»  C. 

GREECE. 

I.  The  GiEiEEKS,  soQQ  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  ihvdved  in  a  war  with  Peraa.  Un* 
der  Dktius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  B.  0. 
His  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  d  second  of  600  sail,  con- 
taining 500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Greciaii  islands,  and  an 
iaunense  anny  poured  down  on  Attica. 

Miltiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hosts, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  C.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences  that  history  records. 

§  Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  gave  rise  to  his 
project  of  invading  Oreece.  The  Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  hM  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darins  soon  reducing 
the  lonians  to  sabraission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks  j  while 
Che  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

One  expedition  in  a  great  measure  failed ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  waa 
•ix  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  invasion  first  com- 
menced, to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  the  descent  on 
Attiea,  the  Persicins,  under  Mardonius,  had  attacked  Thrace,  Macedo* 
M,  and  the  nei^hbomii]^  provinces. 

Marathon,,  where  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  nnaV 
town  by  the  sea  side.    The  Greeks  were  led  by  tei^  generals,  eadi 
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of  whorti  WM  to  command'for  ohe  day  by  turns,  tiA  Miltiades  was 
to  take  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  general 

Aristid^  (one  of  the  ten^)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  such 
a  plan,  and  generosity  to  give  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  ^¥hen  it  was  his  day  to  command  he  reigned  it  to  Mihift- 
des,  because,  as  he  said,  "  Miltiades  is  the  best  general."  The  oth« 
generals  sfiw  the  pro{)riety  of  this  conduct,  and  resigned  to  their 
commander  in  like  manner. 

Miltiades.  however,  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  pn^r  day 
came  round,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  The 
armies  engagiBd  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle.  Themistocles,  a 
brave  man,  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fought  nobly  by  his  side. 
From  the  skill  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
as  from  the  valour  of  those  troops^  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  won 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
the  news,  and  had  just  str^gth  enough  left  to  say,  << Rejoice!  ibe 
▼ieloiry  is  ouis  \^  and  then  fm  down  dead,  firom  his  fei^e  and 
wom\ds. 

Not  long  after  this  service  r^jdered  tq  his  country,  Miltiades,  who 
at  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  wasUuiist 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  vrhick  they  order- 
ed him  to  pay.  On  a  false  pretence  of  treaehaY  to.his  country,  iMi 
great  general  had  been  conaemned  to  death,  and  afterwards  ikk  sen- 
tence of  des^th  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece,  particularly  Athens,,  abounded  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  interest- 
ing here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
said,  thftf  his  son  was  greats  than  any  man  in  Greece."  '^  How  is 
that  ?"  said  a  friend.  "  Why,V  replied  Themistocles,  "  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  command  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands 
me,  and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

Thmnistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
faistanoe  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Ambition  was 
his  ^od.  Plutarch  relates  tlaht  aft^r  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
Miltiades  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistocles  was  ooserved  to 
court  soli&de,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  him  respectmff  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 

Iection,  he  replied,  that "  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
lun  to  sleep."  Indeed  aU  his  feelings  and  conduct  showed  how 
completely  ambition  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  him,  and  howmndb^ 
consequently,  lie  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yet 
under  the  ungrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  received  from 
his  countrymen,  he  would  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  him  birfl^ 
though  he  had  an  importunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Darius^  his  aon  Xerxes  fNrooecuted  the 
war  against  Greece.  During  the  early  part  of  this  War  wen 
feughi  th^  cfelelwat^battlesof  ThermopyteandHatfleaoolam^ 
and  dioee  of  th6  straights  of  Salamis  and  My  cale  oo  WBter« 


years  B.  C;  and  those  of  Plataea  and  Mycale,  479^  h^ni- 
daa,  Themistoclcs,  Aristides,  Paiisahiis,  and  several  otheraL 
distinguished  themselves  in  th^  ddence'of  Greece^  fitnd  ac- 
quired lasting  renownt  by  their  achievements. 

Xerxes  brought  over  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  inen^ 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  arid  domestics— thie^gest 
army  and  assemblisige  of  persons  recorded  in  history,  Tliia 
immense  force  was  eSec^ually  resisted,,  during  two  days,  al 
the  jMtss  of  Thesmbpylae,  by  6000  Greeks. 

Theirvdour^thot^it  c6uld  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  ,20,000  warricnrs. 
Athens  was  soon  reitched^  which  the  Persians  jHllaged  and 
burnt.  The  women  and  children,  however,  had  been  pr^ 
vioiisly  cpnveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
themselves  to  (heir  fleet:    '    . 

§  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortal.  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cut 
through  the  high  mountain  of  Atho$,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  macie  for  his  ^ips.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
Mount  AtUos,  hi  which  h6^^<romn)anded  it  not  to  put  stones  in  the 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the- 
sea,"  and  he  ordered  the  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  makeAhem  wtmk ' 
fester,  ^ 

When  he  saw,  from. a  high  hill,  the  plain  coveted  with  his  soldiers^ 
and  the  sea  with,  his  ships,  he  at  first,  in  the  pride  of  his  heatt^  called! 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
a  hundred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  ^Hve,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 
things.  ■■■''.-. 

Almost  all  the  small  c^es  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  king ; 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  8am6  as  to  ask  them,  whether  they  would  receive 
him  as  theif  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Ath/ins,  with  the  small  towns 
oX  Tkespia  and  Platsa,  akme  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage,    ^  '  , 

Every  thing^ave  jyay  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  ca^ie 
to  the  pass  of  'ftiemibpylae.  On  this  spot  Leonidas,  one  of  thie  two 
reigning  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  600O  of  brave  soldWs,  awaited  his 
coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  ^tten^  to  corrupt  him,  imperiot^ly ' 
summoned  him  to  give  up  his  iffms..  "  Let  bun  come  and  ti^LS. 
tl^em,''  was  th^  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Laconja. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
das, but  they  were  iriways  driven  ,back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wi^h  went  and  ii^muMi  Uie  king  of  a  secret  path,  by  whid^  he 
Qould  iQount  an,  emineHuae  whicb  overlooked  the  Grecian  camp. 
Th^  Pervian^  g^aafd^^.f^va^t^eQus.poiet  during  tte  darkiwwt  oT 
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M  idgh^  ukd  tb^mak  flto^nkigttie  l^reeloi  iUscdirered  tbatfliey  had 
J)e^  betrayed.  ' 

Lepnidag  knew  thai  it  was  in  yain  to  expect  his  small  anny  coidi 
conquer  the  endless  forces  of  Xeacx^;  he  therefi^re  sent  away  his 
aliies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  900  Lieusedaemonians.  He  had  beoi 
told  by  the  oraclethat  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  parish,  and  he 
loBfl^d  W  die  fo^  the  gopd  oC  1m9  couiijti^ 

Aeries  loarched  his  vast  army  against  tl4s,beroich^^  Leo- 

nidas  fell  among  tlie  first,  brayely  fightmg,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
Of  the  300  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  l^ar  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
her  valUmt  warribhi  had  died  in  her  defence. 

Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  ibund  it  denote  and  deserted 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  $aid  ^sent.aw^y  its  ^nest  pictures  and 
statues  tb  Slisa,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
Bed  their  fleet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  It  to  flight 
after  i  very  short,  biH  severe  engi^^nent  ^Hieiliistocles  command- 
ed on  this  occasion*  t 

The  Persian  kkig  had  seated  himself  op  a  high;  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks,  but  i^hen  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations^  he  hastened  with 
a  part  of  his  amy  across  the  HeHesfKHit  : ' 

A  second  overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land;  Ibr  Mardonhis, 
his  geitferal,  at  the  head  of  900^000  Persians,  was  defeated  With  im- 
mense (daughter,  at  Plats^  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacedfismonians,  amounting  to  a  HItle  oVer  100,000  men,  led  by  Pau- 
sanies  and  Aristides.  .! 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroy* 
ed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  cetebrated  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

3.  Ftom  the  time  of  the  battles  c^JPlatseaajadSalainis^  the 
a^)badou8  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end*  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 
by  assassination.  Tribe  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height.  They  were  for  the  mp?t  part  united  in  oppo- 
sing the  conunon  enemy.  Their  danger  was  the  cause  of 
their  union,  aud  their  unbn  was  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 

4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
y^&i  a  part  of  his  forces,  Cimon,  son  of  Mfltiades,  expelling 
the  Persians  from  Thrace^destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 
iQouth  of  thoMver  Eurymedoc^  and  landing  hia  troops^  sig- 
nally ddealed  their  army  the  same  day. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  of  300 
sail;  and  landing  in  Cilicia,  completed  Jus  triumph  by  de- 
feating 300,000  Ponswis  under  Megaby«es^  460  yeaw  B-  (X 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  sueceeded  his  fatiier  Xerxe%  soon  kied 
ft»P«ce;    TlteUtfntelSeeteh%Wyhe»ioiMraMtf^ttie  Greeks 


'ftke'vmfietity  and fflmuffjr  glory  of  ^  Chfeekscdxibnutd  » 
years ;  after  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peaice  wkh  P(fl»ia.  the 
mailitil  w3t  the  patriotic  spirit  l?egan  visiWy  to  decline  ifi  Athensi. 
Still,  as  will  soon  appear,^  the  following  age,  called  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Was  an  era, of  the  l^ighest  splendour.  s6  far  as  literature,  taste,  ana 
the  fine  arts  were  concerned.         •     '  ' 

Clilioh  #a«<  as  tetiowned  i^  his  father  Miltiades.  He  Wfi»  joine<f 
with  '  Aristides  at  one  time  in  fiie  coml]&and  of  the  Athenimifr^  yet,? 
notwitlistanding  the  important  services  which  Ihejr  rendered  to  their 
opuntry,  they  were  both,  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  ajay  pret^t .  • 

Bedmre  Cimon  ^«s  banished,  be^es  the  victories  he  gamed  for 
Athens,  he  had  greatly  im{«e>ye4  the  city  ^  he  planted  groves  ajvl 
shady  walks;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak-^ 
ittg.  The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iEschylus  aid  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  focite  their:  pieces  before  him.  Choaon  w^snpt  less  devoted 
to  his  imgniteful  countrymeja  after  his  return  from  banishment.  His 
irictaries  iNToeured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  ^stipulated 
for  the  ireed^to  df  all  the  Grecian  ciUen  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  ^^ihe  just,"  many  interesting  anec* 
dbtes  are  recora^d,  but  we  harve  room  for  only  two. 

Oiice  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken. 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  mignt  be  heard  in  his  defence,  ana 
even  helped  him  to  make  it.\  • 

On  another  occasion,  When  he  was  judge,  a  trial  cam6  before  him, 
in  M^hich  one  of  the  parties,  thpught  to  irrjtate  hhn  against  the  other, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injuridus  things 
against  Aristides.  "  Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  "  tell 
me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 

pg."'  ■'■■.■•-*         •  •■'.■'■ 

S.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween Oimon  and  PeriiEd^.  In  a  few  yeatrs,  howev^>  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athef^n  republic.  His  i*ill  had 
almost  the  force  pf  law.  H<5  adorned  Athens  with  the  most 
jpnagnificent  structure,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  learning, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  .  He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re- 
proach of  hsiving'Corrti{i^  the  manners  of  the  people,  'by  his 
luxuries.  .  ' 

Under  his  administration  commenced  the  liicedaBinoniau 
war,  431  yews  B.  C,  which  lasted  28  years.  He  died  three 
years  ift€5r  its  eommenoeitient/  and  was  suceeeded  in  the 
government  of .  Athens  \iy  AJcibiades,  who  rai^'  a  similar 
courEM^tho^gh  with  le^  integrityl    Alcibiades  repet^t^y  ex- 
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<9»ijeiioed  iheiiigrtlitiideof  hbixmaib^ 
he  eagerly  retaliated. 

The  Iiacedi9Bmonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliatu>n  caiJ 
submission  oif  Athens!  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demdisb 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  imdertake  for 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  und^r  the  command  of 
the  Spartans,  405  year  B.  O^  Lysander^^  the  ^pairtan  coxf 
mander,  signalized  himself  in  this  ^dt. 

§  Peiicles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
el^nce  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  aii  tttibounded  au- 
thority. Athens,  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  hi'  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  wiflt  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece.  * 

"When  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  too  much  of 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  ask^,  "whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  eztravs- 
fant  ?*  The  people  said,  "  yes.^  ^  Then  plac^  the  expense  at  my 
charge  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  *^  only  let  tire  new  bui»> 
ings  be  marked  with  my  name  ins^tead  of  yours*" 

The  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  pf  his  reply,  or  were 
so  jealous  of  the  fame  which  Pericles  might  acquire,  that  &ey  cried 
out,  "  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  plea^  of  the  public  treasures." 

At  a  critical  time  in  tt/e  Pelopomiesiantwar,  Pericles  was  takeu 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terriblp, plague  which  then 
afliicted  Athens.  That  plague  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fetal  which  history  relates  to  us.         '    , 

Beginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  oy^  several  countries  in  its  course 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens.  Jt  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it.  Few  or  no  constitutions  could  withstand  its  attacks. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  mto  a 
sort  of  despair,  so  that  he  was. disabled  from  seeking  or  applying 
Vdief.  '  '  '  !       r  .     •     .    , 

It  was  dasig^us  for  frtendsto  offer  their  assiii^tance  to  the  di9ea» 
ed  V  and  the  situation  oi  the  Athenians  w^  sqch^  in  oonsequ^ice  of 
being  shut  up  by  an  invading  arpny,  that  the  mfdignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  T^ey  feU  down  dead  upon  one  anothei 
as  they  passed  alon^  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  wen 
mmgled  togetlier  in  the  utmost  oonftisiwi.  . 

In  this  €on^>licatHm  of  distisess,  T^iik^  displa]^  a  great  sonL 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courage  into  the  drooping  hearts  of  his  coun 
trymen;  but  after  some  fresh  plans  of  conquest  adopted  during  t 
mitigation  of  the  pestilencie,  h^  Was-Mms^lf  ^ut  off  by  the  plague^ 
which  had  broken  out  i^new.  .  ..'     J 

On  his  death  bed  his  0riends  $ittempted,t(^console  hi^n^  by  lecoimfr 
ing.l^is  glorious ^deeds,  pari;iotdariy-hfs  jpiiihtaiy  mcc^^es,^a^^ 
nv^niunen^s  he  erected  to  commeQiorate  them,    r  AiLVexchraned  Gi% 
dymg  stsBitesman  and  hero,  "you  ha^e  fbtgbfl^h'tfti^ditt  vahiiWe 
part  of  my  character,  and  j^oinr  jt^ip^ippst.jjeasant  to  my  mind-«-that 
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none  of  my  feUo^^Hiasens  Have  been  compeSed,  timmgli  any  ad 
of  mine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

The  occasion  of  the  Laoedaemonidn  war  was  as  follows :— Cornth 
having  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  wa^ 
Sparta,  the  Corinthians  in  wagmg  wat  ^ith  the  people  of  Cor^syTiL 
an  ancient  ^lony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  dm 
also  the  people  of  Corcjnra. 

TTie  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter-^a  measure  which  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  the  Ck)rinthians,.cmd  was  coneodered  as  ^la^ 
ting  their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  b^ 
tween  Aihms  and  Laoedsemon,  each  being  supported  by  its  respec- 
tive allies.    This  war  distracted  and  enfeeMed  Greece. 

AlcibiadeS)  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  chx  the  Athenian 
side,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  widi  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun* 
trymen  to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
the  troops.  When  he  was  gon^  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
against  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  unmediately  to  re* 
turn. 

Alcibiades,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  hicens* 
ed  i^ainst  him,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  tcdd  t^at  foi^ 
his  disobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  be  him^ 
self  was  condenmed  to  deau,  ^I  will  show  tiiem  Aat  I  am  alive,'^ 
he  exclaimed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  aad  simple  food.  But  th^ 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  affected  to  appear  what  he 
was  not,  was  by  no  means  backward  tQ  disapprove  him,  whidh  ist* 
duced  the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  ^,  and  the  tjnranny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  ifor  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  people*  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed* 
AlcilMades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
the  Spartans,  dertroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athene 
in  triumph. 

The  Athenians  being  agahi  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  wi^h  a  womap  called  Timandra*  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

Accordingly,  aparty  of  Soldiers  went  to  his  house,  and  fearm?  his 
known  courage,  dar^  ndt  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Alcibiad^  T^uSied  out,  and  the  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
feared  to  apprpach  him)  killed  him  with  darts  and  arrows.  Timaur 
dra  buried  the  corpse  decently,  and  was  the  only  mourner  of  thla 
once  powerful  man.  » 

Tke  ddeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  -^gos  Pofemos,  by  Lysander, 
Wias  the  mentis  of  brin|ihg  the  tediotis  Lacedeemohian  war  to  a  close. 
The  t^ng  atid  plundering  of  Athens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Having  gamed  possession  of  the  city,  Lysander  burnt  dovm  the 
hotisite  and  d^moliiihed  the  walls.    It  was  said  ^at  he  was  so  cruel  aii 
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to  add.  uiniU  i^  nusfortune,  by  ordering  musio  to  be  played^wbibt 
ihe  walls  were  destroyed. 

,6.,  Lysander,  After  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  tho 
popular  form  f>f  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  which  Was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fted  from  their  country ;  but  Thrasybuius, 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  omce 
more  re-estabMied  the  government  of  the  people,  403  years 
B.  O. 

§  The  thirty  t3nrants  were  as  many  Laced»moiuan  captains,  to 
whom  the  goverament  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  Lysandar. 
Tliev  held  their  authonty  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  finst  great  breach  of  his  comitr3r's  constitution,  by  the 
introdt^ion  of  gcdd  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  C.)  This  transac- 
Uoa  has  thrown  a  dark  staiii  on  the  Athenian  character. 
He  was  destrc^ed  contrary  to  every  iNrkici{de  of  reason  and 
justicew 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  ail  enemy  to  l^e  religion  iof  hjs  country,  because,  without  con- 
formhiff  to  the  poptilar  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  uniterse;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  &- 
tore  state  of  rewards  and  ptinishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  an  the  consciousness  of 
innocence;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemiied  to  die  by  his  inimical 
Judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamenting  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  "Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?"  replied  Socrates^ 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liquor 
it^ich  was  said'to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administen^  to 
the  philosopher.  He  continued  calmly  conversing  with  his  friends, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
tlie  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Buxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  r^eat  cm  record.    It  was  accomplished 

■  in  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traversing  a  hostile  coutitiry  rf 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  iiicredible  hardships  and  dangers. 
TT^ey  lost  only  1500  men. 

$  The  Qreeks  came  into  t}ie  situation  above  mentioned,  in  conse- 
quence of  assisting  C3nrus,  a  yoimger  brother  of  Artai^msEes  M aemoiiy 
m  his  attempt  to  d/ethrone  the  lattar.  Cjnrus  failed  in  the  attempt^ 
m  a  battle  near  Baby^lon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  afQOunt- 
ed  to  13,000  at  first,  wer^  reduced  to  10,009,  ^.  ia  thk  «itiiatioii 
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were  under  the  necessity  either  of  submitting;  to  the  enemy,  or  61 
making  good  their  retreat. 

The  latter  the^both  eho^  and  accomplished.  The  Greek?  were 
led  by  Clearckuaon  this  expedition ,  but  he  having  trusted  himself 
among  the  Persians,  was  basely  deUvered  up  to  the  king,  by  whose 
order  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  cxigeney  Ihey  elected  Xenophon,  a 
young  Athenianj  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
effect  their  retreat. 

They  observed  the  greatest  order  and  discipline ;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derable  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  tdlen  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymwi,  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disunion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
Sparta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans  -^  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  the  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
distinguished  dumg  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period. 
It  had  been  comparatively  obscure  before.  The  Thebaiis 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seizW  on  the  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
Ic^idas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  yea]i||^B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engageinent,  the  great 
Epaminondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be«aid  tah^aye  paved  the  way  for  their  entire  subjugation 
by  a  foreign  power*  .^  r     '     : 

{  Thfe  fortress  at  Thebes,  which!  the  Spart^s  had  seized,  was  kept 
by  the  latter  during  four  years,' but  the'  angry  and  deceived  Thebans 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  headed  by  P^opidas,  putting 
on  women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  ientered  among  the  licedse- 
monians,  at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  ciit  thehr  principal  officers  to 
piecea 

Arehias,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperiy 
thpcmm  aside  ihe  letter  without  looking  into. it,  sayingy  '*  business  to^ 
morrow."    He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  li&  for  a 
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Iie^ect  of  his  doty,  In  sqSbkva^  H)^  pleasure  he  e^ioyod  laihe  eosi* 
pany  of  his  friends^  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Epaminondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  had  ^ted  with  thelai' 
1^,  was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  froio  the  citadel,  called 
from  a  quiet  and  private  Ufe  to  become  the  geneitd  of  tiie  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  gamed  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  frdsehood.  In  the  battlje  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  thai  of  Sparta;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
in  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol< 
diers  and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  in  number& 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  the  Spartans 
only  for  conquest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
•Hiebans  prevaDed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  fri^d ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Thebes,  they  were  both  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keeping  their  c(»nmand 
^  long.  Both  were  Bcqaiiied;  yet  the  enemies  of  Epanunondas 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  h  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saying 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  me  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office.** 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  momrat  of 
▼ict^.  A  javdin  had  pierced  his  bos<Hn,  and  beccmung  disabled,  a . 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  Ibes  and  friends  for  the  possessimiof 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  here  him  from  tiie  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  When  informed  that  the  Thebans  h^  conquered, 
he  said,  "<  then  aH  is  well." 

He  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  would  expire  aS  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  Thebes 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expired. 

>  ROMANS. 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  tliis  period^  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  itci  constitution  of  gov^mr 
tnent  It  became,  hi  eflEfect,  a  democracy  471  years  B.  C. 
The  supreme  authority  passed  firom  the  higher  order,  mto 
the.hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  character  of  the  go- 
vernment bad  been  theoretically  establisbecl  he&xe^  but  it  bo* 
came  now  prftctically  d^QAoeratic. 

§  This  change  was  eomideted  by  Yolero,  a  Roman  trfimme^  who 
obtamed  alaw  for  the  election  of  magistn^  m  the  comitia  Iseld  by 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  eoriv^ 
0ould  iK^  be  called  but  in  virtue  of  ^decree  of  the  sehatej  after  eonsnlt- 
ing  the  audpicei^  and  in  OioSe  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
«Le^ed.  In  Uieoomitia  held  by^^  tribes  IheaerestnuntawsieBnla^^ 


11.  Soon  afterwards,  (466  K  C.)  upon  the  mvadonttftbt 
JEqui  and  Yolsci,  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  despotk 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator,  duincdi;^  Cincinnatus  was 
fq>pointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plougbf  to  this  office. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

§  Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  form  of  four 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  dejjuties  of  the  senate  fbund  hhn 
fbllowing  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 

Cincinnatus  anxiously  asked,  "if  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 
his  wife  Raeilia  to  fetch  his  gown  from  their  cottage.  After  wiping 
(^the  dust  and  dirt  with  wmch  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
and  went  to  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him 
hasten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  hrai  over  the  river,  for  his 
farm  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  with  his 
friends,  and  several  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  when 
fie  landed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  procession  to  the 
house  prepared  for  him. 

The  v^  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 
the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  the  (^cers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  administra* 
tion  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  though  the  times  were  ex- 
tremely  turbulent.  He  most  probably  saved  Rome  from  destruction, 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chos^i  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  his  80th  year,  and  then  also  acted  Mrith  vigour  and  wisdom* 

12.  In  451  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
Decemviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  all 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
their  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 

These  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 
to  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  how- 
ever manifestolthe  stem  spirit  of  the  people,  and  like  thm^ 
of  Draco^  xnighi  he  said  to  be  vnritten  in  blood.  Nin^  crimes* 

♦  ParrfciHe  vma  rtny  properly  indtided  as  one  of  those  crimes.  Btit  to  the 
honour  of  the  JEtoiuans  it  ihouldbe  observed,  that  this  drime  was  not  kncMtn  to 
be  committed  during  more  than  600  years  from  the  buUdififf  of  the  citv^  L.  Ob  ' 
thwvMiiwfimtjNHnioidet  ^^         '^vif 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  death,  ooe 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

{  The  Romans  had  no  code  of  laws  until  that  which  was  formed  and 
digested  by  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  incieased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  turn, 
presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  magpua, 
the  fosces.  The  nine  others  acted  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  tragical.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  t^  fell  in  lore  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Icilius,  fonnerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  propoeala 
of  Appius. 

He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin, procured  abase 
dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appios 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  father,  who  was  falsely  sworn  to  have  stolen  her 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however,  by  means  of  IcDius,  was  conveyed  to  him  re- 
specting the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  imagi- 
nable speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  liceiitioua 
decemvir,  He  now  begged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.  His  re- 
quest was  granted.  He  clasped  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  his  cheeks  with  her  tejars. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderly  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosona,  saying, ''  Oh !  my  duld, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  the 
bloody  instrument  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
ing, ^  By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infer- 
nsdgods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Icilius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  blood;  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  ibe  senators  could  not  fetiU  ue  tumuH. 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
means  of  escape  and  voluntary  death.  Public  tranquillity  was  at 
length  restored,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abolish  the  decemviri 
ITie  consuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunes  of  Ac  peo- 
ple, 499  years  B.  C. 

13.  A  law  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  pie- 
beians  at  Rome  was  passed  445  years  B.  C.  In  the  same 
year  mititary  tribunes  were  created.  These  were. in  lieu  of 
the  comuls :  they  were  six  in  nimiber,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.    The  consuls,  however,  were^^oon  resUxed 
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In  437  years  B.  O.  was  established  the  office  of  cetison^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  pec^Ie  every 
five  years. 

$  The  people,  in  their  deaure  for  still  more  power^  endeavoured  to 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  firon 
themselves.  These  wer&  one,  the  law  which  prevented  thebr  inter- 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  me  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  highei 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded— the  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  of 
the  military  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  sc^isfied  the 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  ma^stracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important  In 
addition  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became^ 
in  after  times,  the  function  only  of  consular  perscms,  and  after  them^ 
of  the  emperors. 

14.  The  dissentions  between  the  dififerent  ord^^  of  the 
people^  raged  with  vid^^ce;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
their  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
wise  expedient.  This  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troopsi 
an  expense  defirayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  contrd.  Roman  ambition  now  b^ 
came  systematic,  and'irresistible. 

15.  Yeii,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besi^ed  by  the  Romansy 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  jeaiSy  was  taken  by  Camillus,  391 
years  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  f^a- 
Ksci,  surrendered  to  the  same  generaL  The  dominion  of 
Rome,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rapidly  extended. 

§  ITie  siege  of  Veil  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Romans.  They  nearly  despaired  of  takmg  it;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Camillus  dictator,  thmgs  soon  assumed  a 
dkfcrent  aspiect.  He  secretly  wrought  a  mine  into  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capital. 

Then  giving  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
■ieged.  Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  Veii  taken  after  a  ten  years' 
siege,  and  Camillus,  according  to  the  planner  of  the  Roman  king% 
€n]oyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  attack  of  Falerii,  a  schoohnastcr  be* 
tray  ed  hito  the  hands  of  Camillus  all  his  scholars,  expecting  to  obtain 
a  handsome  reward  for  his  treachery.  The  boys  hai^ned  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Fahsci,  and  the  Roman  general  was  glveo 
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to  nndrntand)  th«t  they  woaldpfobaUydeliterHpih^t  city  tote* 
cover  their  children. 

The  noble  Roman,  shocked  at  this  perfidious  action,  sent  btck  the 
boys  in  safety  to  their  parents,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  rod,  badt 
4faem  whip  tiie  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  ol 
Camflhui  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
fHaoB  instantly  sctbnntted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  tiie 
■orrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  CamiUus.  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
}eakmsy  with  the  people,  he  was  ohliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
/krdea,  a  town  in  its  neighborhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
be  airiiAflQed  of  theurkijustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  the  Gaid^ 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  The  cafiuA,  however,  was 
preserved.  This  the  barbarians  besieged,  but  th^  were  socm 
expdled  the  city  by  CamiUus. 

(The  Gauls  were  a  brandi  of  the  g^reat  Oe^c  nation,  and  hdia- 
bited  regions  bevond  the  A^  These  tthey  had  penetrated  at  diflfeN 
ent  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  Settled  in  smafl 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  pec^e,  it  seems,  on  soms 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Clasium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 
Tlie  Qtimaas,  who  were  not  of  a  warfike  character,  immediately  en- 
tratOed  the  mediation  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  wiftout  sueceM. 
These  anibassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium.  where  they  aroeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  tne  besiegers.  Upon  this^ 
Bremma,  in  gteat  displeasure,  mttclSed  directly  agaii^  Rome. 

In  this  condition,  an  iMtmy  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  tiie 
numbers  and  impetuomty  of  the  barbarians  w^re  such,  that  no  ef* 
fectual  resistande  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
for  protection  to  the  neighbouring  cities ;  the  young  and  brave  men 
entered  into  Hie  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against  the 
enemy ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  ^e  senate-house,  deter* 
nuned  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brexmus,  and  some  of  his  soldieni^ 
went  into  the  senate-house,*  The  veneraMe  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  the  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  then. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  jPapyrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  head  witii 
ah  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand :  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  baibariaiis ;  they  massacred  the  senators  on  the  spoi^ 
and  sdt  fire  to  the  city. . 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  all  for  losL 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  uie  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrango- 
raent  for  defence.  They  were  assaulted  in  ^n.  At  this  Juncture, 
C^oftdhis^  fbrgettifig  all  his  private  wrongs,  gathered  an  army,  with 
^ieh  he  eiHered  RonH^  and  hnmedimy  put  the  barbarians  to 
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AsiBgular  otacurreiice,  showing  the  prcmdence  of  God  in ibe  go- 
,  jrerament  of  the  world,  atteiided  the  siege  of  Rome. 

The  capitol  Was  at  one  time  nearly  taken  by  surprise:  a  numh^ 
of  Goma  having  climbed  up  the  ste^  rockon  whieh  it  stood,  were  about 
to  kill  the  sentinels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when 
-some  geese,  k^t  near  the  spot,  being  awakened  hy  tl^  noisCj  b^an 
to  flutter  their  wings,  and  cackle  loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiers. 
.This  little  circumstance  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  the  Roman 
.  Bame  from  extinction* 

17.  The  coQstitutiiHi  of  Rome  was  still  &rther  sltoised 
about  this  time,  367  years  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  the 
right  of  having  one. of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  among^ 
them.  'jThe  military  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  power  began  rapidly  to  rise.     , 

f  Hie  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  young  woman  produced  this  change 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  Ambustius,  a  patrician,  had 
inarhed  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  oth»  to  a  patrician. 
The  wifi^of  ^e  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  pined 
.-with  discontent.  - 

Her  father  and  brother,  learning  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness. 
promised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  joint  en- 
deavours, after  much  tumult  and  contest,  they  succeeded  in  obtain 
jQg  for  t^e  plebeiam^  tliie  right  o£  admr^sic^  ioto  the  consulate,  Lu- 
cius Sext^us  was  the  first  plebeian  ^on^  ,  The  hu^bandof  the  pier 
beian  lady,  viz,  licinius  Stolo,  wa?  the  second.    . 

■;.,..      EGYPT."         ,'■■     ■' 

18.  The;  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  bad  been  conquered  by 
.Caml;)ysjes,  king  of  Persia,  was,  under  Darius  Wothus,  a  dis* 
tanl  successor,  restored  by  Amyrth^us,  413  years  B.  C.  It 
continued  independent  for  60  years,  imder  mght  kings. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  subjected  again  to  the 
Persfatn  yc*e,  by  Artaxerxes  Odhus.  • 

'  {  No  very  interesting  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian history.  It  is  necessary' only  to  observe;  that  it  was  by  meahs 
of  aid  affi»ded:  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  ttiat  the  Egyptians,  after  they 
had  revolted,  under  Am3nrth8Bt»,  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  Per- 
mux  force  whkh  sought  to  reconquer  them.  It  was  under  a  king 
called  Nectanebis  tiiat  Egypt  again  lost  her  indq>endenee. 

/:    '-■  PERSIA,-      ; '  ■'.'   . 

19.  The  history  oif  the  Persian  empire,  during  this  perjod| 
if^imo^Uyinyolved  ]nthar(  of.jdie;  Greeks,  .with  >wbom,  the  foit- 
»erfwa$^ao  fre((uently  at  war^  Darius,  Xierxes,  and  Aita^ 
xerxes  11.  as  we  have  seen,  were,  durinig  most  of  thfeir  lives, 
iftiga^ed  in  this  wa;^.  Coticeming  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
W)verei^hs,  there  is  little  interesting  to  be^  convmunicated, .,    j 
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£  AtUOLenxB  I.  we  am  told,  kflM  hit  brother  Dtrlus,  tem^  de- 
ceived by  Artabanns,  tviio  imputed  Ciie  murder  of  Xarxes  to  thai 
piiaoe:  but  npon  bekig  acquaiivted  with  the  truth,  he  put  AmdMuius 
«iid  all  hi9  family  lo  death.  Daring  kis  #eig»  the  Egyptians  a^ 
lempted  lo  simke  off  his  jclkiBj  but  were  soon  obliged  to  stdimit 

Xerxes  II.  was  assassteated  by  his  broker,  Sogdiafi»&  45  days  «^ 
ter  hB  aseeiided  to  the  tiirone.  Sogdiao^  who  attmnea  thegovem- 
HMWt,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  Oratr^de  oi^y  six  months  and  a 
half,  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  of  t<»tiffe  invented 
0n  Ihta  oooasioo,  and  afterwards  inihcted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochos,  ¥rfao  toolL  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 
.  Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  recovered  their  independence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
him.  who  was  snmamed  Mnemon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  taken 
arms  agahist  him,  in  smgle  battle.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ed under  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  Cyras. 

Oohtts  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  and  murdered  all 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  >  He  invaded  Egjrpt^  plw^red  tiie 
temples,  and  killed  the  priesls.  But  his  chief  minister,  enraged  at 
tbe  ruin  of  his  country,  poisoned  him. 

MACEDON.    ; 

20.  The  kmgdotn  of  MAcnnm,  which  was  governed,  dur- 
ing several  hundred  years,  by  the  descendants  of  Oaranna, 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  waa 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  his  9<m  Alefx^emd^,  he  had  con- 
quered ThesAly,  Pseonia,  and  Illyricum.  He  had  also  gain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  M3rthone,  360  years  R  O. 

§  Philip  ascended  the  throne  by  popular  choice^  in  violation  of  the 
natural  right  of  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  he  secmred  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  neighbourhig  nations.  He  wIbb 
brave,  artful,  and  aoe(Uuplished,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  al 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Gi'eeks  to  favour  his  interests. 

Inhis  waraffainsttheunited  Psonians,  Blyrians,  d^  hemetwith  sin- 
galariy  good  fortune.  Parmenio.  h^  general,  was  sent  against  the 
IJly^ians,  and  he  himself  marched  an  army  into  ^eeonia  and  Thnoe^ 
where  he  was  signally  succeasM.  On  his  return,  a  messenger  «p- 
rived  with  news  of  Parmenio's  vicWry  j  and  soon  after  came  another, 
informing  bun  that  his  horses  haid  been  victoriousat  the  Olympic 
itLia^.  ■  • »  '■    ■  ■ 

-  this  wa«r  a=  victory  that  he  earned  preferable  to  'any  other.  Ali 
mast  at  the  same;  time  ieame  a  third  we^Maogek:,  w^o  ac^naiolad  iMi 
that  jiis  wife,  Olympiaa,  had  brouffhtfoffliarSon^MPellaJ  Phitex 
mZ^  ^^  po  signal  a  hart>ineas,  which  ihe  heathens  .gena»Uy  coof 
fr2Ltr^i.wLf  ^*^  ^T"*  «xcJ?imed,  «  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  m 
many  blessings,  send  me  a  slight  misfortune."    •         Cc^c^c^io 
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DisHnguisked  Ck^aders  in  Period  Vn. 

1.  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

2.  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  the  father  of  profane  history. 

3.  Pindar,  the  chief  oi  the  Ghrecian  lyric  poets. 

4.  Phidias,  a  Greek,  the  most  fiimous  sculptor  of  antiquity. 
6.  Euripides,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  emineiit  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydide^  an  eminent  Greds:  historian. 

9.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine. 

10.  Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  historian,  and  phflo 
fopher.  , 

$  1.  Confiiciu8;iras  bom  in  the kingdcsnof  Lii,  which  is  now  the 
povkiee  of  OW  Long,  551  years  B.  O.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
tnowkdge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  bek>ved  on  acconnt  of  his  vif- 
ittss^Tend^:ed  great  servkie  to  hi4  country  by  his  moral  maxims, 
and  possessed  much  influence  even  witii  kmgs,  as  well  as  with  his 
sountrymen  in  general.    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halioamassus.  His  history  describes 
the  wars  of  the  Oreeks  against,  the  Persrans,  fFom  the  ace  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Olympic 
games,  when  tfaetnames  of  the  Muses  wece  given  to  his  nine  books. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  has  procured  its  author  the  title  of 
&ther  of  history,  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  abounds 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  As- 
^Tia  and  Arabia^  but  this  is  not  extant 

3.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  compositions  were  courted 
hff  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extan^ 
pe^  cidmired  for  grand^ir  of  exiH«sskm,  magnificmice  of  style^ 
boldness  of  metaphors,  and  harmcmy  of  mnnbers. 

Horace  oa^  him  inimitable;  and  nils  .eulogimn  is  probably  not 
•undeserved.  After  his  deiath,  his  istatue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  m  the 
public  pkice  where  the  games  were  ^dnbited,  and  m  centuries  aftev- 
^wards  it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admh^tlon  by  the  georn- 
{>her  Pausimiaa.  'He  didd.B.  C.  485,  at  the  age,,  as  some  say,  of  80. 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  Hte  died  B.  C.  482.  His  statue  of 
iupitet  Olyntpius  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  That 
^Minerva,  in  the  Itotheon  of  Athens,  measured  89  feet  m  height, 
ftiRtwns:m»leof  goldand ivory. 

r5.  Euripides  wasbom,  at  Salamb.  He  was  the  rival  of  Sophocles. 
iThejealousy  between  these  greatpoets^  was  made  the  subjeietof  sue- 
(OCBsCul  ridteule  by  the'Ccnhie  poet  Aristophai^.  It  is  said  that  he 
used  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  gloomy  cave,  near  Salamis,  in  which  be 
imposed  isom^  of  his  Mt-'tragdcBes.  ' 
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pleased  ^riffi  iMWie  lines  in  the  OMripoitioi],  desifkl  the  wi^  to 
ftrike  them  off.    Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indigjoa^on^  and 
advancing  forward  on  ttie  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  came 
thereto  instruct  them,  and  ilot t6  receive  instruction. 
The  ridicule  and  eftvy  to- tvhich  h<^  v/^  exposed  in  Athens  induced 

.  ilim  CDiTetlre  U>  the  court  of  Ardi^us,  kmg  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  h&e  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hounds  of  the  king 
attacking  him,  in  bne  of  his  solitary  Walks,  tbre  his  body  to  pieces^ 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78(h  year  of  his  age.  . 

As  a  poet  he.  i&  peculiarly  happy  ui  expressing  &e  passions  of  love, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animated.  He  is  also  sublime,  and  the 
n^ostcommoQ  expressions  have  received  a  most  pa:ife<^t  polish  from 
hisp»en.  His  productions  abound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo- 
sophical aphonsms. 

.  nnie  pooC  was  such  lia  enemy  to  the  fisiir  sex,  tkai  some  have  called 
him  the  woman  haierl '  In  ^pite  of  his  s^tipathy  be  married  twice ; 

•hut  his  connexions  were  so  Injudicious,  that  he  was  oomp^ed  to  ^- 
vorce  both  his  wives.  From  this  cause  may  have  arisen  his  erro- 
neous conceptions  ctf  the  feviale  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain.  ' 

6.  Sophocles  was  bom  about  497  B.  C.  He  was  distmgnlshed  not 
.  only  Bjf>  a  poet^  but  as  a  statesman  and  general,  and  fiUed  the  office  of 

arckon  with  applause. 

T\renty  times  he  obtained  the  prize  of  poetry  from  his  competi- 
lora    Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  whidh  he  wrote^  seven 

\onlyare  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  carried  the  dnui» 
ahnost  to  perfection. 

AccwKd  of  insanity  by  hi&  children,  who  willed  to  obtain  his  poll- 
sessions,  the  poet  composed  and  read  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  at  Co- 

;lonos.  Asking  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  ^uch  a  x>caformance 

.OQHld  be  insane,  he  was  at  once  acquitted j  to  the  oohfiision  of  his  un- 
grateful oi&i»:mg. 

.  He  died  ia  his  91st  3reur,  thsough  excess  of  joy,  at  hemng  of  his 
having  obtained  a.poetb^  ptize  at  the  Olympic  Ckinles. 

7.  Socrates-tvas  a  native  of  AthensL  He  followed  the  occupation 
1^  his  fether,  whowas  a  statuary,  ftnr  «otoe  time ;  and  some  have  men- 
4ioiDied  the  statues  of  the  Graeee,  admired  for  &eir  simplkity  and  de- 
ftnee^  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands:  ,He  ^as  called  away  from  this 
m0an^  employment^  for  whidi,  howevel',  he  never  Uushed,  by  a 
friend^  and  philosophy  soon heeameihffi  study.  ' 

He  a|^)eared.like4he  rest  <^  his  oountrymen  in  the  field  of  battle^ 
ai^  ht  ic^ught  VfiXh  boldness -and  ilitrepidity. :  But  his  chanwt^  a^ 
pears  more  conspicuous  as  a  philoeophebrand'  moralist,  than  as  a 
.wibrrion  He  was  fotid  of  laboiff)  bore  injarieswkh  t^tience,  and 
•acquired  that  sereni^  of  mind  and  firmness  of  countenance  whicli 
:l2ie  most  alarming  dangers  could  nevar  destroy;  or  the  most  suddeo 
roalamitiesjaHcar* :    •  7       ..  :      j 

He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupib,  whcnn  he  in- 
structed by  his  exwi^aafyjifet,  as  w6B  mbrl^4otisiatM.H^9pckff 


with  freedom  on  every  sabject,  religioiis  as  well  as  civil.  This  hide- 
pendence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genius 
over  the  rest  of  his  comittytfieni  created  m4ny  enemies  to  him,  and 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  oi 
corrupting  the  Athoiian  you^  of  making  innovations  in  the  leUgton 
of  the  Gre^is,  and  of  riaiculing  the  gods  which  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped. He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  m  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  and  died  401  B.C. 

Socrates  believed  the  divine  ori^  of  dreams  and  omens^d  was 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  c^  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  From  his 
prmciples,  enforced  by  hiis  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pla- 
tonist£  Stoic^  Peripatetics,  &c,  soon  after  rose. 

8.  I%ucydide8  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  eariy  appeared  in  the 
Athenian  armies,  bnt  beins  unsuocessfnl  in  some  ^cpedition,  he  wbb 
banished  Athens,  in  the  8ui  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  21st 
year. 

So  deeply  was  Thucydides  inspired  by  the  muSe  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Persian  wars,  at  the  pnUic  festivals'  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interesting  work  is  well  luiown.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  impartial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  ana 
snergry  of  his  narrative. 

thncydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recidled  from  exOe^ 
in  his  80th  year,  ddlB.€. 

0.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  inv 
proved  hunself  by  readin£[  in  tha  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases, 
and  meana  of  recovery  of  mdividuals.  He  was  skilful,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
iay  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  plague. 

Acoording  to  Galen,  his  opinions  wete  re^^ected  ba  oracular.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writing  few  of  whidi  remain, 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  divine.  He  died  in  the  90lh  year  of  his 
age,  361  B.  C,  f^ree  from  all  disordei^  of  the  mind  ahd  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10,  Xenopbon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  miuxii  bf 
Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  tha 
anny  of  Cyrus  the  ynmger,  and  chiefly  superintended  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  after  the  battle  ci  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions. 

In  his  subsequent  retirement  m  composed  and  wrote  for  the  in- 
ibmiation  of  posterky,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  00th  year,  8fi9 
B.  a  He  contmned  the  history  of  Thticydides,  vnrote  alifeof  Cy-^ 
rus  the  Grea^  and  collected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  The  simpli* 
dty  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
^(  tiie  Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

T%e  period  of  Roman  Mlitary  Renown^  extending  from 
the  Birth  of  Alexander^  S56  ifcars  B.  C.  to  the  destruo- 
turn  of  Carthage^  146  years  B.C. 
GREE€K 
'     Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Greeks 
were  gready  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  fast 
fistllingfrcxn  the  enviable  height  to  which  their  arms  and  na- 
timal  fspmi  had  formerly  rai^  them.     They  w^re  no  k»g€r 
the  people  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  lo  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  then-  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Dd- 
phos,  excked  the  sacred  war,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  be- 
came involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited  by 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostilities  by 
invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  At^tica.  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  stxug^ 
was  imsuccessM. 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheronsea,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  years  R  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts,  to  the 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  their 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

$  1^  sacrilege  of  the  Phodans  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphoi^ 
fofojeeted  tiiem  to  a  summons  to  ^pear  l^fore  die  Amphictyonie 
oouBcil,  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposed,  disputes 
arose,  whidi  oould  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued  10 
years.   •  • 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  tMs  junctore  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  HberMes  of  Greece.,  Heo(»itriT€d  tolucva 
tiie  Phocians  expelled  fhnn  the  Amphictyonie  council,  and  to  be  him* 
self  chosen  in  their  place.  '  '     >  ' 

The  ek>qaenee  of  Demosthenes  dela}^  for  a  time  the  fate  of 
G>  eece.  He  was  ever  stirring  up  the  A&enians  against  Philip  and 
satirizing  that  kin^.  His  speeches  were  called  Philippics,  since  they 
were  directed  against  Philip,  and  hence  Philippics  has  been  a  teni« 
signifying  "  speeches  against  any  person." 

Demosthenes,  it  is  wdl  known,  had  to  contend  agamst  many  na- 
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inral  impedimeiita,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addressing  apopuUor  aaoem* 
Uy.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  ^al 
iEischines,  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Demosthenes.  His  own  Was  much  applauded,  hut  that  of  Demos- 
thenes applauded  much  more.  <<  Ah  P'  said  the  generous  ufisdiines^ 
''how  would  you  have  applauded  it, had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
•peak  it." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  Philip,  calling  a  general  coon-, 
cil  of  the  states,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  fbrces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausaniad,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  from  private  re- 
sentment. The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  the 
Greeks  soon  came^under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2.  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  C.  He  obliged  tbe  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  tbe  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

$  Alexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  death  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  the  throne.  The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
him,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
read  much ;  Homer's'  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  young,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  Bucephalus^ 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  mount  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  af- 
terwards built  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  not  only  valour,  but  skill ;  and  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his  parents  life,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  tffscU 
ed  great  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  in  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ner. Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thmg.  "  Yes,'' 
said  Diogenes,  <^  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
take  from  me,  what  you  ccuinot  give  me." 

Alexander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "  Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Had  I  not 
all  things  as  Alexander,  I  womd  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes." 

Before  his  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
was  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  but  as  he  visited  the 
temple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbktden  to  ai^  the  Oracle,  the 

Sriestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to 
enial,  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
you  are  irresistible !"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  **  These  words,"  he 
observed,  "  are  a  sufficient  answer." 

The  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip;  but-^ 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successfid  battles,  brought  them  intb  subjection. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  commih 
nicated  to  them  his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Persw^ 
agreeably  to  the  designs  of  hk  fether  Philip.  ^        t* 
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9.  Alexander,  at  the  liead  of  the  Grecian  forces,  maded 
Persia  336  years  B.  C.  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
He  took  witli  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  smaU  force, 
be  conquered  not  only  Persia,  but  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
Beveral  other  countries,  and  meditated  the  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

f  He  accomplished  his  immense  undertaking  within  the 
short  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  ^while  he  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age/  and  the  I3th  of 
his  reign.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  m  human  behigs ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

§  The  first  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expedition,  was  the  passage 
of  the  Granicus,  which  he  effected  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Persians,  who  lost  20,000  men  in  the  conflict  The  fruit  of  this 
victory  was  the  submission  of  aU  Asia  Minor.  • 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks^  and  the 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  of  Issus,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius, 
the  Persian  monarch,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  this  victory  he  overrun  aU  Syria,  took  Damascus,  where  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Dariua,  destroyed  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjugated  Egypt)  and  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammoo,  in  the  Xiybian  deseit,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  return  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Returning  from  Egypt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concentra- 
ted on  the  eastern  baunik  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbela,  331 
years  B.C.,  in  which  300,000  Per^ans  were  slain^  or  as  some,  with 
greater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Macedonians.  Darius  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenant& 
Babylon,  Suza,  and  Persepolis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  se^  fire  to  the  last,  at  the  instigation  of  the  courtezan  Thab, 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Assyria^  Persia,  and  Media. 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of  Can  ca;$us,  entered  Hyrcatiia,  an^J 
miMued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxug.  lli^  then,  passing  jnlo 
l^jffdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus^  and  put  him  to  death. 
Wnile  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  CUtus,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  oi 
intoxication/ 

In  328  B.  O.  he  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  Penetrating  be> 
yoad  the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Poms,  a  king  of  that  country.  Hf 
stiU  continued  his  course  to  the  East ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  his  i^^ldiep:^  peeing  no  end  to  their  toil%  would 
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go  no  farther.  Bb  returned  to  the  Indus,  and  pnrmiag  his  conrse 
wmthward  by  that  river,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  whence  he  dea* 
{Wtched  hia  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  up  to  n^uch  intempe* 
ranee,  but  was  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  dtsnth  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  Alexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it.  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeling,  will  show  what  he 
might  have  been,  could  he  have  eontixdilcd  his  violent  passions. 

He  conducted  himself  very  dutifully  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproofs  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Ol3rmpias,  the  kin|  said,  with  a  smile,  <' Antipater  does 
not  know  that  one  tear  ihed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  tea  such 
letters  as  this." 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  high,  this  sin- 
gularly tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  asked  by  him 
now  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
him,  dnd  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 

4.  The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  Alexander  were  divi- 
ded, soon  after  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  principal 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 
anKHig  themselves.  It  then  constituted  four  considerate 
mcmarchies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine, w^e  assigned  to  Ptdemy ;  IJAacedonia  and  Greece  to 
Cassander;  Bithyniaand  Thrace  to  Lysimachus;  but  tho- 
remaining  territories  in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  andthatof  Egypt  under 
the  Ptotemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  tranfflnittfi^  Uidr 
empires  to  their  children. 

J  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.  He  had  a  sonj  called  Her- 
es,  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.  He  also  left  a  brother, 
Aridteus.  ArldsBUs,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bora  subsequent- 
ly to  th^  conqueror's  death,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  were 
soon  destroyed.  Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  only  sis- 
ter of  Alexander,  shared  the  same  fate,  not  long  pAer^vards. 

Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Of  this  destruction,  the 
coiitentioBS  of  Ids  ^nerals  were  the  cause,  and  the  cause  i/(  tnoee 
contentions  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  suoceasor.  Tlievani^ol. 
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human  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiaily  strikiiig.  Of  the 
wan  and  intrigues  of  these  gei^nais  amon^  themselyes,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interestmg.  Some  subsequent 
events,  relating  to  them  or  fh&r  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  m 
the  prq[>er  i^iee. 

6.  From  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugatipu  by  the  Romans, 
presents  only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revc^uUcms.  This 
peojde  had  lost  their  political  distinction.  The  last  effort  made 
to  revive  the  expiring  'spirit  of  liberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achsean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  oj^ct. 

This  took  place  28t  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  Uttle. 

{  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  oae 
more  effort  to  vindicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun< 
trymen  to  shake  of  the  yoke  of  Macedon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  TTic 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  jpeople.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  time 
after  Alexander's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  But  Demosthenes  prevented  this  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  thou^  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cimning  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  After  having  be^  chosen  general  45  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  sendees  for  his  country,  he  was  omi- 
demned  to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athei^ians. 

Wh^i  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  wovdd  send  to  his  son.  ^  Tell 
him^"  said  this  vutnous  old  man,  ^  that  I  desure  he  will  not  remember 
the  mjustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratus^ 
of  Sicyon,  with  the  title  of  Pi^tor^  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  ^ 
Jealousy  of  the  greater  stotes. 

.  Spar^  refused  to  feUoiw  the  gmdanee  of  the  Pnstor  of  Adiaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his.  country,  thought  ol 
nothing  but  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  aid  even  of  the 'Macedonians  memselves. 

6.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  fdlow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman  smnbi- 
tion.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended;  that  of. their 
subjugation  wias  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  had  become  the  most  pow^iidof  the  ccmtemporary  na* 
tisn^  .  .    .• 
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Axk  oceasioQ  was  offei'ed  for  the  interfereDCe  of  the  Romftns 
in  the  afikuB  of  Macedonia  and  Greece— an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per- 
seus, firetfell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Greece  surrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  ccmsul  Mummius.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
different  states  of  Greece. 

An  insult,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputies  of 
Rome  from  the  Achseans,  famished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  From  this  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  was 
an  invitation  from  the  iEtolians,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Pers^is,  a  successor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  em- 
pire which  fell  to  Cassfoider,  was  then  king. 

He  persuaded  the  AchsBans  to  join  him  in  his  piieparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conquer<Hr,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  Paulus  -^milius,  at  Pydna. 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  tak^i  prisoners.  They  were  carriea 
to  Rome,  and  sferved  to  swell  the  train  of  the  ciHiqueror.  Perseus 
starved  mmself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  provmce  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,.before , 
they  made  use  of  their  arms.    Thiey  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks ;  and,  on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  legions  against  mis  once  renowned  people.    Metellus,  the  con- 
sul, began  the  war,  which  Mummius  co^ipleted. 

Corinth,  in  which  the  Greeks  made  a  last  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Diaeus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  thi»; 
city,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  de- 
stroyed the  same  year  whidi  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  B.  C,  which  fatt^  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  > 
next  period,— having  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopoemeii 
was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  cities,    tie  was  ' 
an  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  he  stained  his  character  by 
tiis  conduct  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
butchered,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him* 

He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn;  for^  at  70  years  ol 
age,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  bjesieging  Messena.    The  Messe^ 
mans  were  so  deUghted  to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in '  bondage^ : 
that  tliey  dr^ged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds  to 
gaze  upon  him. 

At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  carried  to  him 
a  dcfe.G^, poison*    He  cahi^ily,  ijec^ved  the.  cup^  and,  haviiig.iieard 
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that  moiiolfaiAfielaids  had  60e^)edbyfl^|lit,he  8aid,^«heDlfiiid 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and,  drinking  off  the  iiital  diaaghl^ 
Without  one  murmur,  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  &parta  had  a  king  called  Nabis,  who  wai 
notohaaaforfaiflctudtyWl  avaree.  Moatof  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  that  he  miflht  aelae  their  riehcis,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  hadreodved  Argos  from  Philip,  in 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  there 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  his 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  (tf  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magn^eent  garments.  H  any  one  refused  to  give  hhn 
money,  he  was  mtroduced  to  thb  machine,  wbiph,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain spring?,  caught  fast  hold  of  him|  and,  that  jie  might  deliver 
himsebf  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired. 

ROME. 

7.  ftoME)*at  the  conmienceinent  of  this  period,  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  gnbdtdng  the  petty  nations  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls"  still 
inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  des^Mse 
them^  after  they  bad  repressed  one  or  two  inva^ns. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her- 
nici,  the  JEtjai,  the  Tolci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  look  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  found  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnites,  a  numerous  and  wiorlike  people  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  coigaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  v^rar  commenced  343  years  B.  C.  A  war  with  the  La- 
tins commenced  three  years  afterwards.  The  Latins  wexe 
soon  subjugated. 

}  The  Saamites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  They 
were  a  &r  more  formidable  enemy,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disci- 
plin%  than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consols 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortune  of  Home  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  itii  other,  Ckntidius,  was  bivolved  in  difficulty. 

Having  been  stinrounded  by  ^e  Samnites,  his  army  must  have  i>er- 
ished  had  not  the  tribune  Decins,  with  400  men,  rtiade  a  diversion 
in  his  fevour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  boid  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  hSs  soldiers. 
Deeiuft  alone  eseaped,  but  he  preserved  the  an^  of  the  <^onsul. 

In  the  war  wrai  the  Latins,  at  itiis  time  a  distinct  nation,  agafai 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
^U  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  Hfe  had  onlfewid  ihe  Roman  sol- 
dienrnottoquittheifranla^idthout  permissioi^on  pamof  death. 


A  soil  of  thei  donaid  happened, indi  hts  detJeu^famenly  t6  meet  atrbop 

of  Latins,  headed  by  Metrus.  ... 

Melius  scoffingly  addressed  the  Romans,  and  at  last  jdared  their 
young  commander  to  fight  him.  The  son^  forgetful  of  the  orders  of 
his  Either,  (H^  regardless  of  them,  in  hns  indignation,  sprang  forward 
to  the  encounter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Latin.  Then  gathering  tp^ 
fPtherthe  aims  of  th§.fdllen  ioe,  he  ran  to  his  fat^r's  tent,Mand 
throwing  tl^em  at  his  feet,  told  his  story.  -  ^ 

But  tragical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  from  him,  and  or- 
dermg  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  itt  their  pre- 
sence. •'•  ..   =  .'•. 

^  Titus  Ma&lius !  ^you  this  day  daxed  .to  disobey  the  eommahd  ol 
your  consul^  and  the  orders  of  your  fatfaeir ;  you  have  Uu^s.^ne  htk 
mjury.to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  njust,  by  youi 
death,  expiate  your  fault.  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  Sul 
I  must  be  just ;  and  if  yoii  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins 
you  will  not  refiise  to  die,  when  justice  d^nandaitj  Go,  llctor,  and  ti6( 
him  to  the  stake." 

The  astonii^ed  young  man  showed  his  noble  spirit  to  the  last^  and 
as  calmly  knelt  down  beneath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wielded  his 
sword  affainfet  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 
moumea  his  early  death.  How  unnatural  were  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Romans,  in  many  instances ! 

9.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  continued  with  oiccasio&al 
suspensions,  but  was  destined  to  en^  only  with,  their  ruin. 
The  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles, 
thcmgh,  ill  <m0  instance^  a  Roman  army  ex^perienced  a  signal 
mortification,  iri  being  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  Tarentines,  having  beconie  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  wer^  coixi4)ktely.  subdued^ 
S72  years  Bj  C,  although,  in  the  mean  time^  the  Romaiis  had 
on  hand  a  war  with  some  other  stfeites,  ay  will  be  soon  men- 
tioned. ' 

§  During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  gmeral,  Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  HejecUng  the  advice  of  his  father,  which 
was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  to  free  them^  ho 
choee  a  middle  course^  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose, he  obUged  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  officers 
leading  the  way,  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke— ^  sort  of  gol- 
iowl^  made  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed  firml}^'  in  the  ground,  wnd 
one  laid  sicross  on  the  top  of  the  olhers.  This  was  conBidered  an  in* 
enfierable  disj^race. 

The  Romans  keenly  felt  the  indignity,  and  not  liaving  their  power 
in  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  the  more  impatient 
tci  subdue  theix  rivals.  They  had  soon  an  opportiiniiy  of  inflicting 
upon  the  Sanmiiea  a  similar  adiujnj,pul  of  obliging  them  ^t  leugth  to 
iue  for  peace*        "* '    '"  -*  '^'"'  ^         i 
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10.  TfasSottaas  hiida  flhbrt  oootc^tewith  the  IW* 
cans,  312  B.  C.  During  two  successive  years,  they  weredo*^ 
feated, — ^in  tbe  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  war, 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  EfHrus. 

'  The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites,  in  their  imited  con- 
test with  Bo]B&  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  anda 
train  of  elephants,  and  cc«nrnenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totafly  defeat- 
ed, With  tbe  loss  of  26,000  tnen,  and  retttmed  With  haste  to 
his  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  ^tes,  left  to  hear 
alone  the  we^ht  of  the  Roman  power,  were  no  longer  £ar* 
nttdable,  and  all  Italy  submiUed  to  Rome,  about  270  yens 
B.  C. 

.^  I  Pyrrhus  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warriors  make  themselves 
miserable.  When  he  was  preparinjgr  to  comply  with  the  invitations  of 
the  Tarentmes,  Cineas,  a  wise  ana  good  man,  a^ed  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pyrrhus. 
'   *  And  \diat  will  you  do  next,  my  lord  7^ 

•  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy.'* 

«  And  what  after  that  ?^ 

«  We  will  subdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Gjieeee/' 

"  And  when  we  Jiave  conquered^  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in'comfbrt" 
•    *  Ah !  my  lord  V^  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  our 
Jbehif  in  peace  and  comfort  now'?'' 

.  Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  under 
their  consid  Laevinius,  This  victory  was  tlu)i^ht  to  have  been  gain* 
ed  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  the 
Roman  horjses  taking  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pyr- 
irhuswas  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  RcMnana^ 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
considered  barbarians,  rudfe  and  unknowing: 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble' and  stem  countenancei 
of  his  eneinies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  ^rrrhus,  awed  into  le- 
spect,  cried  ou^  in  the  true  spirit  of  military  ambition,  "  O  with  what 
.case  could  I  conouer  the  world-had  I  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  and 
liad  theyme  for  their  kingf*  He  gained  a  second  victory,  but  after 
that  he  found  himsdf  losing  ground  daily,  and  was  g^ad  to  leave 
Italy  before  he  was  entirely  oonquOTed,  .  The^  pepple  of  Sicily  had 
iwht  to  him  for  assistance ;  thither  he  went 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  changci  of  foriime^at  irst  prospe- 
Xv^'J^^J^^^f^"^^'  ^  ^^^*  ^®  ^^^  morejretjum^.  to  It^ly,  being 
^mast  driven  fjrom  Syracuse  by  the  CMtha^riians.    tCh?  %w 
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was  of)ii^  to  retuni  with  h«6te  to  his  Qiliraebwi!^. 

An  anecdote,  Ul^^strating  the  geoeroiMty  of  ^e  Bomanaand  of  Pyr- 
rhusj  and  shewmg  thi^  Mk  m^  tb^  «fe  of  Eolimn:^rsrfeae,  k  wovth  f^ 
isording.  One  of  the  phywkmm  <tf  Fynkvm.iMi  the  RomaaiB)  that 
he  would  poisooi  hi?  mvBb&tj  if  they  woiild  g^e  liini  t  large  rewind. 
Fabridus,  tiie  It(»i^Mi  general,  waa  shodied  at  this  ti»acheiry,  and  idi- 
rectly  informed  Pyrrtos  of  it,  aending  awliy  the  physician  witii 
aoom;  <'f<^,"  eaid  thegenend,  ^we  i^ouldbe  hdnoutabk  even  to 
our  ^lemiea.'^  Pyrrhua  woidd  not  be  ouldone  m  genaroaity,  iemdex- 
preaaed  his  gratitude  by  aendiiig  to  Rome  ajli  hia  prisooera  wiihaiit 
ransom,  and  by  deabring  to  negotiate  a  x)eaceu 

11.  ThedifTerent  states  of  Italy  haxl  now  lost  their  kide- 
pendence ;  biit  after  their  eoncpiest,  they  did  not  aU  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Rome,  j  Their  privikges  were  unequal,  va- 
rying according  to  the  diSerent  terms  granted  to  the  coor 
quered,  a^id  afterwards  modified  acceding  to  their  jfideliiy 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirety  subjected  to  (he  Io- 
nian laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  Uve  uhdier  the  original  itt- 
stitutiops;  s^  some  were  tributary,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  wiur  wilh  Pyrrhus,  g«ive  the  Bonftann 
reputation  abroad^  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equsd  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  Icm^g  been  jealous  of  tfee 
Rowing  power  of  Carthage,  and  easily  found  apr^ext  fol: 
declaring  war  agahist  that  rep^ubUc.  It  was  alleged  th^lt 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  eo^miesx^  Rome, 

Thus  oommenced  what  iscommonly  called  the  first  Funic 
War,  264  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  23  years.  The  Roman^ 
were  in  general  victcMious,  though  they  were  once,  under  R^ 
g^lus,  severely  beaten  before  the  g«tejs  of  Carthage.  Their 
first  attempts  in  navai  war&ie  were  made  during  dus  <:Oo^m^ 
Cion.  They  were  higMy  successful  in  them,  although  ihb  Cs^ri- 
thaginiatis  had  been  lon^f  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  wi  the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  several  naval  battlesi  and  took  ih% 
stroilgest  of  the  Sicttiah  towns,  Siciy  heing  the  principal 
scene  of  the  war.  The  ill  succei^  of  the  Cdrthaginians,  re- 
duced them  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  on  very  humiU- 
ating  terms.  Tliey  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  and  ps^  3,200  talents  of  sflver. 

§  The  Mamertmaa,  who  inhibited  a  snudl  sectikm  of  ^e  island  ^ 
^cily,  had  put  themsciifes  undar  the  protection  of  ll(Mkie,with'a)rieW 
lo  ward  off  nnpending  rain,  with  which  the  Cartl^iaiaiis  thinaaitened 
ihe^^  as  allieaof  Hiaso^ldngof  Byi»^^    T%e»omaw^toajp)^oiiA 
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^  digotfjrthe  BfuMrdiiesiiriA  the  inniebfiilBefl,  instead  of  pro- 
fessing to  assist  them,  boldly  deeltved  war  against  Carnage,  alleging 
^»  a  reason,  the  assistanee  not  long  before  rendcared  by  Carthage  to 
tiie  soBthem  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans.- 

Soldi  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  tlu»sangiiinar)r  war.  It  was  the 
.Object,  bo^  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respeetiYely,  to  rednee  Sicily  en- 
tii^y  to  its  i^way;  Th»Carthaginiaiis  had  already  possessed  them- 
^Tes  of  a  oonnderable  partof  it  The  Syraiciisans  at  first  having 
confederated  with  the  Carthaginiahs,  at  lei^^th  turned  against  them. 
•  Agrigentum  was<  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  i^er  a  Ions  siege; 
wmd  « fleet  of  the  Rbnums,  the  first  they  ever  possessed,  and  which 
they  had  equipped  in  aiiw  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  in  a 
most;  signal^  mannec  .  A  second  haval  engagement  so<m  followed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginian^  und^  Hanno  and  Hamil- 
car,  losing  60  ships  of  ww. 

The^  victories  so  much  encoiirageil  the  Romans,  that  they  boldly 
i;A)8sed'the  Mediterranean  sea,;  and  landing  m  Afric^  took  the  sm^ 
town  of  Clypea^:  Regulh&  the  leadeiv  ^vas  ordered  to  revnain  there, 
And  co^tinu^  as  pro-conml,  to  command  ihe  troic^ ;  but  he  earnestly 
reques]ted  t9  r^urn  home,  as  he  had  a,  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. , 

A  person  was  directed '  to  perform  this  service,  and  then  Regulus, 
«atiffled  that  his  wife  and  (Children  would  have  food,  wilingly  devo- 
ted, himself  to  his  public  duties.  Tte  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces. from  l^rta  under  Xantippu?,  ftnd  ihi^  suppprted^  ddeated 
the  Romanes,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner^ 

Regulus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  years,  was  then  sent  to 
Home  to  propose  peac^  and  nh  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  Would  return  to  Carthage,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposes.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  countrymen,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  were  willing  to  purchase  nis  freedom,  by  granting  the 
request  of  his  Enemies: 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  country  to  suffer  for.  his  sake,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  tdrture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  to,  Send  him  back,  and  to  refuse,  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  wife,  tiie 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  Regulus 
tetumed  to  CarthiBtge. 

The  sequel  may  bei  easily  conjectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw.him  com^  back  with  a  denial,  th^y  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  they  coiild  invent— to  the  most  l)ai;barQus  torture^  allot 
which  he  bore  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
fived.-'   .■•'•••■-''■  --    •  ■ 

Alb&t  various  successes  on  bdth  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na« 
yal  battles,  and  thus  so  efiectually  crippled  the  stoength  bf  the  Car- 
tha^nians  onth^  own  elem^t,  that  they  sought  a  peace  by  ^reat 
#iicrifiees»,  t  ThieUdandof  l^oily  was  now  dedared  a  Roman  provmooi; 
mug^Synoufle^maimainid  hor  iodependebt  govemraenC 
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[  18.  A  peace  of  twenty-three  years*  continuance  flttbsiBied 

,        between  Rome  and  Carthage,  during  which  time  the  Ro- 
mans had  two  short  contentions — first  with  the  Illyrians,  and 
^        next  with  the  Gauls.    Over  both  of  these  nations  the  Roman 
'       arms  triumphed.    The  tenifple  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  during  a  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  second  tiriie, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  B.  C.    The  Romans, 
!       at  this  era,  began  to  cuHivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
^       a  taste  for  literature.  i 

I  §  The  war  with  the  Illyrians  was  owing  to  depredations  committed 

^  by  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  reuised, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  Illyrian  towns 
^  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  war  with  the  Gauls  was  occasioned 
J  by  the  irruption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  and  in  one  bat- 
^        tie  alone  40,000  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  . 

•'  13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was 

rather  a  matter  of  prficy  than  of  inclination.  The  Carthagi- 
■;  nians  particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  for  re- 
i  venge.  They  began  the  aggression  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
?  by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
with  R(Hne.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  cel^rated  Han- 
:  nibal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
J  principally  conducted.  The  son  inherited  th^  father's  enmity 
^       ^0  the  Romans,  and  was  greatly  supericM*  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  connfnenced  218  years  R  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 

It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 

Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 

,        by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  hsA  carried  the  war  into 

Italv.    But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  previnl, 

5        andf  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itself  ihasf- 

much  as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  S]f)airi, 

had  passed  over  into  Afiica,  arid  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 

[        Carthage. 

Hannibal  and  Scipky  met  at  2^Tna;  the  battle  of  that 
place  decided  the  fateo^tlie  war,  and  the  Carthaginftns^sued 
for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spaii^ 
,  Bic^y,  anid  all  the  idands — by  styrrendering  aU  tlieir  prisoneres 
(  and  nearly  the  whde  of  llwir  fleet,  by  payiti^  10,00ft  taJento, 
I  and  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  wai'  withi[>Ut  the  c6tmki  <X 
'        Rome. 

§  Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  when  only  nine  years  of  ag^  at 
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the  insftance  of  his  father,  he  lock  a  soleran  oath  at  the  altar,  decla- 
ring himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans ;  and  never  had  they 
80  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  was  capable  of 
beajing  fatigue  and  hardship,  heat  wd  cold,  sood  and  bad  fortune  io 
the  extreme,  with  ^itire  equanimity,  and  wimout  shrinking. 

He  was  simple  in  dresa^  rigid  in  self-government— he  ate,  drank 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,  jtnd  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects— being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  a 
■comer  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hannibal  crossmg  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  &&- 
guntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
hills  into  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy— a  land  journey  of  1000  miles. 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
pa^ed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  Mrith  most  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage ;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attemptmg 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

He  arrived  in  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  old. 
Several  Roman  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valour  opposed  him, 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  mdung  himself  master  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagonent  near  the  Ticinus,  the  RcHnans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thras3rmenus. 

Advancing  to  Canns,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
^hole  force  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain.  Their  fuie  army  und^  their 
consols  was  totally  routed.  Yarro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  against 
the  widi  of  his  colleague  Paulus  JBmilius ;  but  the  encounter  once 
begun,  vEmilius  fought  with  the  utmost  skin  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  wounds. 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  found  sittmg  on  a  stone,  faint  and 
streaming  with  blood.  The  soldiw  who  discovered  him,  besought 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  ^No," 
said  iEmiliijbs  with  gratitude^ "  I  will  not  dog  you  with  my  sinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome»  and  tell  the  senal^  pf  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approaching  it.  I  wih 
die  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers,  that  I  may  neither  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself^  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
•famstmy  eQUeagiie,'to  prove  my  own  iimoc^ce.^ 

It  is  an  opinion  g^ierally  ent^tained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
tfiat  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battles 
Cannae,  the  fate  of  the  tepiiblie  wowd  have  been  inevitable.  But 
Ms  he  did  not  see  fit  to  meavp^.  The  tide  ofsuocess  now  began  to 
turn  agaiist  him.  'Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  (J  C^ 
lULtibey  lost  niueh  of  their  virtue. 

The  Romans  concentrated  dl  their  strength,  even  the  daves,  arm- 
edm  theconmioncause^and  victory  once  moreatt^ed  thestan- 
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ditrds'  of  Rome.  Hannibal  itetreated  ht^te  the  brave  Marc^ns. 
l*he  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Carthaginians^ 
were  also  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

While  Fabius^  who  was.  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  the 
war  prosperously,  by  always  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
younger  Scipio  accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spam.  Asdrubal 
was  sent  into  Italy  after  a  long  delay,  to  the  a^istance  of  his  brother 
Haimibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle. 

Scipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
his  path  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  pplicy  he  had 
himself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  the  only  probable  means 
of  driving  me  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tions, when  Carthage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recs^Jled  to  protect  ms  native  land.  He  had  beea 
absent  16  y^wrs. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  HannibaL  When  he  was 
very  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle ;  and  after  the 
fatal  overthrow  at  Cannae,  hearing  of  some  yoimg  men  who  thought 
of  abMidonmg  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spirits, 
suddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  ^^  whoever  is  agsunst  Rome,  this  sword 
is  against  him.''  The  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  or 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions,  to 
fight  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  in  their  veins. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Ham^al  and  Scipio,  the 
two  greatest  warriors  in  flie  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
on  each  other  with  mutual  aweana  admiration.  Hannibd  in  vainstrove 
to  procure  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 
answered  him  with  pride  and  disdain ;  and  the  armies  prepared  forbattle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful ;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  th&  Carthaginians,  prevailed.  The  latter 
lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
conclude  a  fatal  peace.  Carthage- was  nearly  ruined.  As  to  Hanni- 
bal, he  survived  this  battle  several  years ;  but  beins  hated  and  hunted 
by  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  me  unjustifiable  act 
of  suicide,  so  common  in  ancient  times.  -i 

''  Let  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,"  said  he,  '^hy  closing 
the  existence  of  a  feeWe  old  man."  He  died  at  70  years  of  age^  at  the 
court  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  secoztd  Punic  war  ended 
with  the  battle  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201. 

14.  The  Roman  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.     Other , 
viptories  oyer  other  enernies  attended  tne  arms  of  the  repubUc 
Philip  kkig.of  Hacedon  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  tinder 
Flaminiusin  Thessaly,  197  years  B.  0.    The  Gauls  received 
some  signal  overthrows. 

§  The  war  with  Philip  is  called  the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  was  tei- 
minated  by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
the  second  year  of  the  contest.  The  second  Macedonian  war,  which 
terminated  the  monarchy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  to  GreciaD 
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libertjr,  h^Kve  iJiMdy  been  Bftmted  In  the  UbUury  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece. 

15.  Five  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  commenced 
the  Syrian  wajr,  under  Antiochus  the  Great  This  ended  in 
his  entire  defeat,  and  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  aB 
Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochus 
had  made  encroachments  on  the  Grecian  states,  who  were 
tb^i  called  the  allies  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouring 
wealth  into  Rome,  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  in  that 
Kjf  Rome  and  other  nations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.  In  early  times  the  government  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  c<mtinued 
such,  except  at  Syracuse,  the  monarchy  of  whicm,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Dicmysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  Engaged  in  wars  vdth  the 
Carthadnians,  and  the  latter,in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
Uiemsefves  of  a  considerable  port  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
soene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome, 
by  the  consul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

§  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Italy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  exact  pe- 
riod is  unknown.  The  Phcenidans  had  sent  colonies  thkh^  before 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
Uements  inihe  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

The  regal  government  exercised  hi  the  various  parts  of  the  idand, 
having  become  excessively  t3rrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  bdng 
abolished  in  aU  the  cities  held  there  by  the  Greeks.  Dion3rsins,  how- 
evier,  a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  ci 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrice  expelled  on 
account  of  his  granny,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  tiamsmit* 
ed  to  his  son,  Dlonysius  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detestable  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  fli6 
great  Plato;  bat  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  taught 
ninb  He  so  provoked  his  virtucms  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  tht 
Jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished,)  by  marrying  Dion's  wife  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Syracuse,  drove  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne,  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  Dion 
me  government  was  aaministered  with  much  moderation  and  ability; 
but  this  excellent  sovereign  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
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•  Afhii  death  S|oiq^itt  a(»m  ascenctod  thef  throne,  and  was  again 
driven  from  it ;  igBid  after  alTnis  various  fortunes,  it  is  said  he  became 
a  school-master  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  humane  TWoleon,  a 
Greelc,  waa  the  person  "wbdaecompli^ed  the  second  banishmem  of 
Qiis  t3n^t^  Timoleon  was  nent  for  to  asaisi  the  S^nraonsans  againat 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  thao),  he  entered  Syracuse  hi 
triunc^ph.. 

Dionysius,  being  unfit  to  rule,  surrendered  himself  arid  his  citadd 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Timoleon  again  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  under  Asdirubal  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  sub- 
dued all  the  enemies  of  Syracuse.  After  having  served  Sjrracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  hp 
authority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  dj^s  in  tranquil  retirement. 

A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Marcellus  the  Roman  con- 
sul, laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
constructed  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  he  finally  took  it  Mar- 
cellus, who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands^  gave  orders,  that 
Archunedes  should  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  this  phili^opher  was  so  absorbed  m 
study,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event^  until  a  soldier,  rushinff  into 
his  apartment,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him 
to  wait  a  moment  until  he  had  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  work- 
ing. The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Marcellus  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  event 

SYRIA.    . 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  or 
S)n:o-Medio,  n^  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucua 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  312  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
fiton  of  Alexander's  empire^  the  country  anciently  oalled  S3^ri^^ 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  S^eucus,  a  distinguished 
and  able  bflicer  in  the  empire,  revolted,  and  made  war  upon 
Antlgonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleuciis 
remained  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  thjfi 
D^sr  kingdom,  after  him,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Se- 
teucidee. 

§  Srria  was  first  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Aram,*  the  Voun^edl 
son  of  Shem.  The  kings  of  this  country  were  little  known  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  except  what  is  related  of  them  in  the  Bible. 
Radadezer  made  an  unsuccessful  war  against  David.  Benhadad  was 
three  times  defeated  by  Ahab  and  Ahaziah.  A  few  other  particular* 
are  related  of  the  Syrian  kings,  till  S3n:ia  was  made  a  provmce  6f 
the  Assyrian  Empire  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  defeated  and  slew  R^ 
zin,  the  king  of  Syria,  in  battle.     ^  . ' 

18.  The  second  and  last  division  of  Alexander's  empire 
mm-,  fmx^edy \pmi^ti9J^r   ,&^m9!^  wb^  .retained^  Sy^i^.^f 
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wKich  other  possessions  were  added,  ifnade  m,r  upon  Lysi 
machus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  s\vay.  Lyai- 
Qoaicbus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  But 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  yeac,  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Macedon. 
'  §  Of  ibe  SdeucidaB,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  following  epitome  may  be  given.  Antiochus  Soter,  or  the 
saviour,  succeeded  the  conqueror.  Of  this  Antiochus  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father's  wives, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  deatb.  .       , 

Hig  physician  discovering,  ffbni  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  the 
sight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  kno>vn  to  Seleucus  the  father.  From 
affection  to  the  son  ne  renounced  Sl;ratoDice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage.  280  B.  C. 

Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  invaded  Egjrpt  During  his  ab- 
aeace  the  province?  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  Parthians,  who 
founded  a  new  kingdom.^  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Bereiuce,  after  repucfi^ting  his  wife.  The  king  of  Egypt  bemg 
Headj  he  took  back  his  former  wife,  who  poisoned  him,  Berenice,  and 
her;5on,!261  B.  C. 

After  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re- 
ipecting  whorti  nothing  rcmarktible  took  place,  Antiochus  the  Great 
ascend^  the  throne.  He  was^t  first  engaged  in  subduing  some  of 
•)iss  revi^led  govenK)rS.  Afterwards beunyaded  Media, Parthia,  Hyr- 
<:jttnia,  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  some  places 
there,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Romans,  desiring  him  to  desist 
Thisbrought  on  thewar  with  the  Romans  which  has  beeii  partico- 
larly  detaSed.  in  this  attempt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  hiip^and  bemg  closely  puraied  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  m  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  was  th^  delivery  of  his  sou  Antiochus,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans.  «        < 

-Seleucos  Philopater,  who  was  left  ,by  his  father  to  govern  Bym, 
during  his  absence,  next  ascended  the  throne,  187  years  B.  C.  Hif 
(Henerat  Heliodoru^  m  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
Us  treasures^  was  r^ulsed  by  the  hand  of^rod,  and  r^orously  chas 
tise4.  He  poisoned  Seleucus  after  his  return. 
,.  Antiochus  ppiphanes,  the  son  who  was  delivered  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans,  and  exchanged,  after  chastising  Heliod  jrus,  sained  pos* 
cession  of  the  throne,  175  years  B.  C.  In  attempting  to  reduce  Egypt 
imder  liis  dpmini9n,  be  was  stopped  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
obliged  him  to  return. 

^  Incensed  at  this,  he  vented  his  rz^e  against  the  Jews,  took  Jemsa- 
jm,  slaugliiered  40,000  persons^  £^nd  made  as  many  prisoners.  The 
tews,  hdircter;  revolted,  and  under  Judas  Waccdbttus  defeated  sev©. 
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n]  of  his  gmexais.  These  wars  will  be  detailed  in  the  history  of  th^ 
Jews.  Antiochus,  in  attempting  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  perished.!^ 
great  torments. 

Antiochus  Eupator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  wUb 
the  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  period^ 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  fevour  which  was  maii^ 
fested  towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 
them  the  freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex- 
empted them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year. 

In  their  dependent  state,  they  luid  continued  to  enjoy  a  de^ 
gree  of.  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexander, 
had,  in  general,  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
the  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judea,  324  years 
B,  C.  . 

§  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still, 
more  favoured  through  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-«stablish  the  goyemi 
ment  according  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  princie,  Nehemiah  hl», 
cup-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 
He  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 
tithes,  the  obs^ration  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  strange 
wives.  ' 

In  the  latter  period^  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer, 
it  is  recorded  that  Jaddus,  the  high  pnest,  in  his  priestly  attire,  met 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  shewed  him  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in 
which  his  conquest  was  foretold. 

21.  From  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  w^aasucces 
eively  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Egyptians  and  SyrianSj 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  170 
years  B.  C.  the  sacrifices  ceased  amctfi^  the  Jews,  and  tliere 
scarcely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
religious  polity. 

Such  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
from  Judea,  which  they  gloriously  achieved  under  Judaa 
Maccabeeus,  166  years  B.  C.  • 

§  Under  the  priesthood  of  Ouias  I.,  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt 
teKing  advantage  of*  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  would  nal  i^ht 
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fm  Ae  8aM>afh,  captnred  Jeruflafem  <m  ihat  day,  and  carried  eff 
100,000  partorw,  iHtom,  Iwmever,  he^yfto^Mda  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphw 
six  men  of  every  tribe,  t6  trandate  the  sacred  iicHptuies^ito  Greek. 
This  trani^adon  is  the  celebrated  cme  called  the  Septnagin^  277 
B.  C. 

Jason,  170  B.  C,  on  false  re^KXtsof  Antiochus'  death, raised  great 
disturbances  m  Jerusalem,,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
hood. Antiochus  (tJpiphanes)  irritated  by  the  Irequent  revolts  of 
tkB  Jews,  inarched  to  Jerosaledi,  i^ew  30,000^  people,  took  40,000 
qip6i><a)  and  then  entered  tbe  tiemp^  abid  pdumteed  the  treasurea 

/ABtiochus  having  eommaaded  the  Jews,  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  tlie  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  them  chose  rather  the  loss  of  life^;  among  whom  were  a  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  sons,  whb  expired  in  dreadfultortures.  The  same 
year  ^e  klni^  commi88iofner,w{io  was  entrttsted  with  this  iniquitocif 
hiatAusmi  T«as  kiUed  by  Matlathlas  uid  his  Ave  BOts,  who  thereiqpoa 
fled  into  die  wilderness. 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, made  war  against  Antiochus,  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  took  an 
ea^,  tlnd  he  would  ^i^msy  the  whole  natkn.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  f^ll  fttmi  his  chariot,  and  died  miserably. 

In  a  battle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  snceessors.  Judas  waskfiled. 
Jota^khtt  his  broiler  suoeeeded,  and  was  made  high  priest,  15S  yeaia 
B.  C  A  younger  tnt^ther  had  been  imnriensly  killed.  Thd  remin- 
der of  the  history  of  theMaecabees  Is  to  be  pursued  hi  the  next  soo- 
eeedkig  period. 

EGYPT. 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Akxante  the  GresAr  332  yeais  B.  a  He  appcmH^  Pld- 
€my  LAguB  its  governor,  who.  after  theccwiqu^or's  death,  be- 

fan  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptofenfieeans  or  Lagida, 
23yeqfBB,  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  how  treated  of,  we 
find  the'  names  of  six  of  various  characters. 

'  Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  great 
tfttlities,  and  endeavour^  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
Ne  erected  the  funoms  library  at  AleaEaQdri%  He  subdued  Syria, 
Phosnicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  ,Pbiladelphu6,.or  Lover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  steps 
ofhis  father  in  a  great  measure.  He  protected  commerce,  arts,  and 
fences,  and  erected  magnificent  buildings.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
the  Benefactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  author.  He 
^ipred  m  pains  to  enrich  his  library. 
*  ftoftMiir  ;Flilopaler,  or  Lover  of  bis  ftUh«f^  a  sotname  proiiaiay 


gifsn  kinkind^nmot,  beixig^8aBpeetedtohave?plitiIiie;&thent0»^e^^ 
vras  a  €ntd  piiace.  He  akw  his  bnHfaer^  muiid^rediim  q)Mii4  aoii 
ordered  ftU  the  Jews  within  his  dominioits  to^al:3i»«  Iheur  l^igif^ 
whidi  bnwever  they  i^iiised  ta da  -r         :i 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  the  liliiitrious,  was;  famous-  only  for  his 
vices.  He  suffi^red  etery  thmg  to  Mi  utto  disorder^  and  was  ^t  \MBk 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  PhikMneteE,  or  Lover  of  hk^mothor,  engaged  in  aniuir- 
succesiiful  war  against  Syria,  in  which  he  was  t^doen  pri80uer,:aad 
Ihe  crown  given  to  his  brother  Physcon  $  but  aDter  Phik»neter  le 
gained  his  hbefty^  ihey  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  history  dflPARTHiA  begins  at  this  era.  3ixsacc%; 
a  nobleman,  descended  as  some  tliink  from  Artaxerxiea 
Mnemon;  kihg  of  Peirsia,  revolted  A"otn  Antiochus  'Theos, 
king  of  S3rria  (256B.  C.)  And  founded  the  new  kifi^oin  if 
Parthia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  catted* 
From  him  his  successors  are  called  Arsacidafe. 

4  The  single  province  of  Pailhia  was  not  large ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  Hyreania,  Sogdiana^  Baetei^^ 
Persia,  Media!  and  several  other  ^^ions..  Parthia.  was  first  sub- 
ject U>  the  Modes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastly  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Sefeucus  N^qattir  j 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Thieds;     •    •  * 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horseiHBn  and  arotiers  in 
the  world.  For  the. sake  of  war,  they  neglected  .agriculture  trade, 
and  an  other  callings.  ,  ,      ., 

24,.  The  Arsacidae  were  in  general^  conquerors,  and  gxeaUy 
extended  their  dominions  from  time  to  time. .  Mithridaies  I,, 
the  fifth  from  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  umxnnmoQ  wisdom  and 
coui-age.  He  reduced  the  Bactriahs,  Persiaiw,  Medes^  and* 
Elymj3eans,  and  extended  his  dominiotis  into  India,  beyond: 
the  boundw^  of  Alexander's  conquesta, 
CHINA. 

25.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  ChIna,  which 
commenced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
viz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  emperors.  It  is  catted 
Che  dynasty  Of  Tcheou. 

The  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  at  thie  latter  date^  lasted 
43  years,  terminating  203  years  B.  C.  It  included  four  em- 
perors.    It  ia  called  the  dynasty  of  Tsiu. 

§  Chans  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  third  djmasty  was  «icea»ivdy 
fond  of  hunting.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  Sport,  he  did  incalculable 
danage  to  the  erops  of  his  subjects;  Their  remonstranices  being  luv 
heedc^  they  determined  to  destroy  him.    For^  ttus  purp<)9C^  m.l» 
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wim  irsikt  16  (MW  « Iqi|^  m^,  on  hiS'Tetani  from  the  diaife,  m  a 
boiil  whteh^  iraited  for  hnn,  they  caused  one  to  be  buUt  of  such  con* 
strucUori  m  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  readied  Uie  op]K>site  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  and  his  attendants  soon  went  to  the  bottom. 

Ching,  the  second  empenMr  of  the  fouith  d3aia8ty,  left  a  monument 
of  his  poilrer,  which  stift  atftonisbes  those  that  behold  it,  viz.  the  fii- 
mous  wall,  500  leagues  lon^,  which  separates  China  from  its  north- 
em  neighbour.  He  suppressed  the  tributary  kingdoms^  and  reduced 
them  to  theh*  former  state  of  provinces. 

Slated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  bdng  thought  the 
first  sovereiffn  of  China.  With  this  view  heiirdered  all  the  historical 
writings  and  public  records  to  be  bume^,  and  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIII. 

1.  Platen  an  eminent  iSredan  philosopher,  called'  the 
Divine. 

2.  Apelles,  the  Greatest  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 

3.  ^xander  the  Great,  conqui^x}r  of  n^^et  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  <>f  orators.  * 

.  15.  ArigtoUe,  the  ablest  logician  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  CucUd^  the  great^i  master  of  mathema^cal  science. 

7.  TfaebcriluB,  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stwc  scIk)o1  of  philo6q)hy. 

9.  Archknedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Sjrracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  bom  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name,  Aristocles,  was 
dianged  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death,  be  travelled  into 
ibreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 
groves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
illustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  part 
of  Greecp ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innocent 
pleasures  and  amusements.   He  died  in  his  81st  year,  about  348  B.  C. 

The  \^6rks  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  ihey  are  all  in  the  form  of  i 
dialogue,  except  twelve?  letters.  The  aricientfe  and  even  the  learned 
modems  haVe  highly  respected  and  admired  the  writings  of  thttt  great 
philosopher.  They  display  unusual  depth  pf  thought,  and  singular 
elegance,  melody^and  sweetness  of  ^xpression.^  Aroong  other  truihs,he 
mamtam^  by  many  powerful  arguments  the  immortality  of  the  soul 

%  Apelles  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  suffer  no  other  to  draw  his  picture.  His 
▼emis  rislYig^  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
ma  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustained  some  injury, 
wmch  no  artist  eould  repahr.  He  wrote  some  piecea  whicli  -wewi 
wumtjntheageofPliny  .  o«„ze..,  Google 
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One  of  his  pibtuires  of  Alexand^  eiMlMed  the  eonqUeror  with  a\ 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexandens : 
one  invincible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitatde,  the  produo 
tion  of  Apelles.    The  date  of  his  deatb  does  not  appear. 

9.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  m  Macedonia,  355  B.  O.  At  liie 
age  often  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  early 
followed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
vaded Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  in  three 
great  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
ing his  conquests  over  a  part  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  at  Babylcm,  where  he  died  in 
bis  32d  year,  from  exoess  in  drinking,  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  humane,  liberal,  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  With  many  vcduable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been  ^le  scourge,  by  being  the  conqueroi 
of  tlie  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  gr^tly  prasied.  The  latter,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  slie  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  dl  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
after  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stimg  with  grief  and  re- 
morse.  , 

When  one  Of  his  ofl[icers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
a  history  which  the  officer  had  composed  of  his  wars  with  Poms, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatchea 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  saying,  "  What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  Are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  false- 
hood ?'> 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus.  of  which  he  was  the  author,  While 
it  raight  be  in  a  degree  palliated^  shewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re- 
gret for  a  wrong  action.  Chtus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  they. 
Were  both  heat^  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  aftel*  bear- 
ing the  abuse  for  some  tune,  ordered  CUtiw  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
presence. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  retimied,  and  renewed  his  invectives. 
Alexander  giving  loose  to  hs  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
was  so  immediately  shocked  with  wiuX  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
^ut  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot^  and  was  only  prevented  byhei 
friends. 

4.  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  fhther  died, 
and  his  guardians,  proving  ttofaithftu  to  their  trust,*  squandered  his 
jii^operty,  and  neglected  his  education.  He  was  therefore  indebted 
to  ms  own  industry  and  application,  for  th6  discipline  of  his  mind;  ; 
.  By  unwearied  efforts,  and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles^ 
^ch  as  weakness  of  theluhgi^,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
eoiith  habits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  orator  in  the  world;* 
That  he  might  devote  himself  th&  more  olosdy  to  his  studies,  he  c(m* 
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ftii0d  himsdf  to  a  lelir^  cave^  and  d»!?ed  hidf  of  hid  head,  90  that 
he  eoudd  not  decently  appear  in  public 

fiis  abilitfes  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  country- 
men against  the  ambitious  designs^  of  I^ulip.  He  also  opposed  Alex- 
ander, and  taade  every  effort  to  save  hia  country.  When  the  geB»- 
ralsx)f  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  hims^  firom  falling 
into  their  hands,  m  his  60th  year,  &  C.  32^ 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  ih  his  time  ;-Haac»ral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
Bicsy  mechanics,  graaadniwr,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  alao  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals, 
slept  liittte,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious.  That  he  might  not 
overrieep  himself^  I^ogenes  I«aertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always  with 
one  hand  out  of  the  1^,  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  which,  by  its 
falling  ihto  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  in  Uie  scho(rf  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  length  formed  a  new  «<jhool.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  a  deformed  countenance,  ^t  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  persdnal  defoete*  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentimeiU.  "  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  Uved  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causey 
pity  me  I"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  afltaned,  he  hardly  died 
m  it    His  death  oceurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria;  He  flourished  about 
300  3^ears  B,  C  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  music 
and  geometry,  bvA  parUcnlarly  by  15  hooks  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, which  cohsist  of  problems  and  theorems,  with  demonstrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was^ 
greatly,  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  mathe* 
matics. 

7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  Syracuse  in  SicUy,  282  years  B.  C.  He 
distinguished  himsdf  by  his: poetical  compt^itions,  of  which  30  Idy* 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
admired  rfor  tiieir  beauty,  elegances :  and-  simplicity. 

He  needled  in  pastorals.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  rusAir 
city  of  nature,  (hough  Sometimes  speaking,  on  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero^  king  of  Syi:acuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 

8.  2^ovira8anativeof  C3rpms.  In  esurly  life  he  foUpwed  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  todivert  l?is  mdandioly. 
be  tO(4c  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  ^enophon,  ana 
soioaptivated  was  hej-thatifrom  tlixs  time  he  d^vote^  himself  to  phi- 
bsophy.  ; 

Becoming  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  length 
?P«^ed  a  school  m  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  porcb, 
uiGreek-eaUed^toa-.Hejwas  «ia|?i^.ki  bis«aQ|iers,  buthia  life.waf 
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Vk  SEBinple  oi  moderation  and  sobriety.  He  tauglit  phOosophy  48 
yeu-s,  and  died  in  his  96th  year,  B.C.  254.  A  strange  ta  diseases  and 
uutispoation)  yirtpe  washke  chief  good. 

9«  Archimedes  was  bom  at  ^srracusa  At  the  siege,  by  MareeHusL 
ke  constmcted  madiines  which  sniik  some  oi  the  Roman  ships,  ana 
Offlians  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  giasses  are  supposed 
to  have  be^i  iieflectcHrs  made  of  metal,  and  capd!^  of  producing  theur 
effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  fi^ot 

He  WM  kifled  at  the  taking  of  the  place^  268  B.  C.  by  a  soldi^,  who* 
was  ignorant  of  his  character,  and  while  the  philosopher  waa  enga- 
ged in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extaiKt 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  civil  war  between  Maritts  and  SyUa^ 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  years 
B.C.t9  the  first  campaign  of  JuXius  Ccesar^  80  years 
B.C. 

ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  peric>d,^  as  well  as  that  which  £^owS)  pro- 
perly b^^B  with  tte  affairs  of  the  RobAans*— a  pec^le^ 
already  possessing  vast  power  and  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  in  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  Oi  the  wliole  civilized 
portion  of  the  hmmaii  family. 

Fdil&wing  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  hgbi  i^a 
thekr  fined  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  tnoeC 
fonnidable  rival  Rome  ever  pc^sessed.  That  city  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B.  C. ,  The  war,  ojE 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  ccanmenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  were  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  alT 
^  ^vauraUe  juncture,  when  the  CartbaginiftDs  were  engaged 
in  a  waf  with  another  power. 

Carthage  M,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  eSbrts  of  its 
Uiabitants,  cmd  was  ccHiverted  into  a.  pile  of  ruins^  with  the 
c^mction  of  the  Carthaginian  naoie. 

J  Wh«i  the  indicationdof  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha- 
©nians^  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  the 
i^ea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore^ 
8^t  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible.- 
•t^  ISenite  gave  no  dedsive  answer. 

An^eond  deputa^n  foMowed,  but  it. sought  in  vain  toav^rtthe! 
j^eatened  eviL  The  demaad;s  made  ufiNm  the  ,Cartbaginians^  were: 
in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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%0  pn5mi8e'iriBplidt  obedifencfi,  and  to  send  900  hostages  as  a  security 
for  their  futiffc  good  conduct.  The  promise  was  given,  and  the 
Carthaginians  yielded  up  their  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

They  \^ere'next  ordered  to  give  up  all  their  arms ;  Uas  order  was 
also  (^yed :  i^  to  consummate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
tike  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  bdoved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously &at  if  they  could  not  save  their  capita^  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  efiect  but 
little,  although  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Their 
women  cut  off  their  long  fine  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  bows, 
(hey  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left. 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced , 
many  times  were  they  r€$)ulsed  from  the  waJls,  and  many  were  the 
soldiers  slain  in  ^ic  various  attacks.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
that  Carthage  wo-^J  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  ba.^v/  p<*ne  over  to  the  enemy.  The  af&irs  of  the 
Carthaginians  decilr.Dd  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  off  their  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  tlie  walls,  killing  70,000  inen,  and  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers. After  this  he  broke  through  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city, 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  temples,  and  public  buildingaj 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadel 
to  the  cohquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  set  fu'e  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  into  th^oa,  perished  is 
the  flames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautiful  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  days,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  the 
Romaas  gave  away  the  lands  to  then-  fri^ds. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C. 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle ;  but  thi^ee  years  afler  this  defeat,  Numantia,  the  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spiain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  inhabitants,  to  escape  falHng  into  the  hands  of  these  cruel 
con^rors,  set  fire  to  tneur  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames.  Thus  Spain  became  a  proyince  of  Rome  134 
years  B,  C.       ' 

§  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Ntnnantiiies,  there 
tod  beena  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  Iteted  9  yeara 
^annis,  wbo  was  sent  to  msaage  ^is  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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of  thel^^ers  6f  the  S|^ani$h  flcyrceB,  wlralim  ol%ed  to  retire  into 
LiMitanisL 

Thereversewhidi  tiib  Romans  met  within  the  contest  with  Nmnan- 
Ua,  was  highly,  disgiiaceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber were  conquered  by  4000  Numantines,  The  consul,  Mancinus,  was 
recalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain,  who  restored  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soph  defeated  the  Numantiriesj  who,  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extr^nity,  perished  as  above  described. 

3.  Rome  at  this  time,  (133  B.  C.)  w«is  beginning  ta  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  having,  by  his  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  pec^le,  proposed 
that  the  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  This 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
kiUeA 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  Caius  Omcchus,  broths  to 
Tiberius,  having  opposed  the  senate;  and  become  popular  and 
powerful,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  scwne 
riots,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  servant. 

§  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Seipio  AM- 
canus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve 
children.  The  following  circumstance  places  her  character  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  her,  who  prided  hersdu 
much  <m  her  jewels,  and  after  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
see  hers  in  return.  Cornelia  waited  tlQ  her  sons  came  home  from 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  "  Behold,  madam, 
ttiase  are  toy  jewels." 

The  interference  of  Tiberius,  her^der  son,  in  behalf  of  therpooor, 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  rich.  At  a  public  meeting  he  chanced 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downftdl  im- 
mediately said  that  he  wto  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  in  the  uproar 
^At  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 

'At  his  dtfath/the  populace  placed  his  younger  brother  atthefr 
ihead.  Cams' Gracchus  was  only  21  at  this  time,  and  had  lived  a  life 
^  great  retirement,  yet  he  did  much  good,  and  caused  many  useful 
acts  to  be  passed;  m  was  temperate  and  simple  in  his  food,  and  of 
an  active  and  industrious  disposition.  His  love  and  respect  for  hxa 
mother  were  remarkable.  At  her  request  he  withdrew  a  law  he  much 
desired  to  have  passed :  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  this  inscription, 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  a  tribute  honourable  to  bbth 
parent  and  children. 

The  tumults  attending  the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  remove  the 
^omiptioiiB  of  the  higher  orders-at  liieb  expense,  w^^»  a  iHrelude  to 
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commonwealth. 

4.  The  Romuifl,  though  oorrapt  at  hoBie,  atffl  disilayed 
Iheir  Talour  toixoad.  Bcades  some  small  states  whicfa  thej 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east^  they  defeated  Ji:^artha| 
king  of  Numidia,  about  this  time.  The  war  with  him  com- 
menced 111  years  B.  C,  and  was  finidied  under  Marius  106 
B.C.  Theconseqiiefice  to  Jugurtha  was  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom and  life 

After  an  engagement  m  winch  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
army  were  de^k^  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
the  senate  finally  condemned  hun  to  be  starved  to  death  m 
a  dungeon.  Jkigurtha's  own  copduct  occasioned  his  calainityi 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  onelty. 

In  this  war  M^dsllus  the  /consul  was  leader  at  first,  but 
Marius  found  means  to  sppfdant.  him,  and  to  succeed  in 
command. 

§  Jugurtha,  who  w;as  grandson  of  the  famous  Massiulssa,  that 
sided  against  Hamiibal,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia,  by 
destroymg  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  ,  He  succeeded  in 
murdering  the  elder  brother;  and  tiie  younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  faUed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  saiate^  who  da- 
•cre^d  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdom. 

He  then  made  war  upon  his  cousin,  and  finally  put  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  being  excited  by  this 
leonduct,  tke  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  him  to  Rome,  to 
(answer  for  his  perfidy*  He  aoeordingty  wei^  thither,  9nd  pleading 
ifais  own  cause  in  penooy  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favour  of 
As  senate. 

A  repetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  tahis  cousin,  drew 
.upon  him>  however,  tha  vengeance  of  the  Rimians.  Metellus  was 
jmd  against  him;  and  in  the  vpace  of  tyfo  yeaiv,  Jugurtha  was  ove^ 
thrown  inm^ral  battles,  so  that  he  was  foa-^  tO(Qegociate  a  peace; 
The  negoeiation,  however,  was  soon  laid.a^ide; 

MeteUus  had  very  much  broken  the.  strength  of  ^e  Numidiaa 
kmg:,  before  Marius  8«e<ieeded  to  the  oomman4-  Hi^^ing  by  his  arts 
Obtauied  the  consulships  AfariK^  enjoyed  ^  reputation^of  putting  an 
end  to  the  w^.  This  man  was  the  glory  and  the.aeouiige  of  ttome. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  m^red  firom^  infi»ncy  to  penuir 
«nd  toil.  His  manners  were  as  rude  as  his  coimtenan^se  was  fcnrm^ 
^inff. 

He  was  thus  prepared,  however,  to  become  a  greajt  general.  Wa 
.stature  was  extraordinary,  hist  strength  inGompan£le,and  his  Ivavery 
tmdaunted.  When  he  entered  the  country, of  Jugurtha,  he  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remainoi  totfie  latter. 

Bpochus,  king  of  Mauritania,  at  first  «3si^d  this  prince,  ;but  fear- 
<tog  at  lengthiw&iiis^wfkwjw»i  a^4  iun^nptanOii^i  tll^  ItM^J^omw 


moM  be  mtMcd  vfHh  the  dMiveiT  of  Jugortha  intD  ibeir  &aiidk'|y« 
resorted  to  this  treacherous  oieakirej  imd  the  Numidiaof,  draggea  in 
chains  to  Rome,  experienced  the  &te  above  ncorded* 
.  5.  After  a  short  ^^r  with  tbp  Teutoaes  and  Ciinbri^  df 
whom  several  bundr^  thousands  were  slain  ijmjbr  Madufa^ 
ibe  B<Hn|ins  fell  intc^!al  (x^uileotion  jwil^  the  allied  states  of 
Italy.  This  wse  calM  4be  SocAri  War,  md  wad  en(?ered  into 
m  the  paJrt  of  lh0  states,  with  ft  vieWi.to  obtain  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  war  ended:  in  an  ^idlowaiQpe  flf  those  rights,  to  sudi  of 
the  aUieis  as  should  letw^  to  tb0ir  allegianceu  It  ioost  tho 
lives  of  300,000  of  the,  flower  of  Itedy,  and  Was  cctfiduoted  by 
the  ablest  generaSs^  on  both  sides.  : 

6.  Folbwing  this  waa  ih^  ooinmencerftent  of  tbeMithridatio 
War,  89  yews  B,  G.  ;Sylla,.w^Q  ba^disttoguishfidluniedf  in 
the  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tiie€^q)e^ 
dition  a^inst  Mithrid^tes^  to  the  great  dis&]^ntm^t  of  Ma- 
rtus.  This  measure  was  the  foundation  of  those  dreadM 
dissensions  by  which  Rohfie  became  eocm  distracted. 

Within  the  space  of  three  years,  Sylla  greatly  humbled  the 
power  of  Mithndates,  and  at  the  expkation  of  that  time  re* 
turtied  to  Rome^  burning  with  revenge  against  his  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

JMithridates  was  a  ppwerfuland  warlike  monarch,  whose  dominion; 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon^ 
find  all  Greece^  He  was  able  to  bring  250,000  infantry  into  the  field, 
and  50,000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariots,^ 
and  in  his  port  400  ^ips  of  war. 

The  Romans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
tence,  than  his  haying  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  under 
^e  protection  of  Rome.    SyUa  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
so^U  ^^  ^^  oppotunity  to  acquire  glorv  by  his  arms.  j 

This  general  who  now  began  to  taSke  the  lead  in  the  conunonwealthf 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
^as  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere ,, 
heloved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  mote ;  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de-> 
*red  to  please  £^1  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  mto  office,  and 
*oon  eclipsed  every  other  commander. .  On  this  account  he  received, 
the  present  appointment,  m  opposition  to  the  jclaims  of  Marjus. 
-Jn  the  course  of ,  the  war,  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest 
"ithridates  havingf  CEoised  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in'his  domin- 
ions, to  be  slain  in  cold  blpdd,  next  sent  his  general  Arch^Jaus  to  op-* 
P*»e  Sylla.  Arfeheliaus,  however.  Was  defeated  near  Atheni^  with  lhe> 
io«s  of  an  ittciJedible  number  of  his  forces.  >'  •. 

Another  battle  followed,  by  whi?h  ihe  Roman  genfflsal  recovered 
all  the  countries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mfithridates  5  so  tibai  both 
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Mrtta  deslwd  'm  eeasfttkm  of  Araw,'  MHluridaties  on  aocoont  of  fab 
losses,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  designs  against  Marius. 

7.  Before  much  progress  was  made  in  the  Mkhrtdatic  war, 
the  cbnteation  betwe^  Marius  and  Sylia  had  begun,  88  yearn 
&  G.  SyUa  having  be^  recalled  from  Asia,  refused  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  setukte^  and  feufid  hid  army  wdl  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  kuder  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  diey  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

.  Harius  and  hid  partisans/  After soasie  redistance,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  timb  tii  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
luiweVer)  into  Astet,  to  fini^  the  war  he  had  uhdeitaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  It^y,and  joming  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  liis 
isealous  partizan,  laid  siege  ia  Rome.  The  city  he  4pompdled 
to  id^sc^ute^submidsioii* 

After  puttirig  to  death  all  whom  &ey  considered  their  ene- 
mies,  they  asmimedthe  ocmsulship.  But  Marius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  died  a  fewdaj^  after ;  and  Oinhaat  no  great  int^ 
val  followed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

{  After  SyUa  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed,  to  be  to  giv^  peace  to  the  city, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Milhridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for 
midable  rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Cinna. 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising,  had  sufficient  influence  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  con- 
tend against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Marius^ 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  promised' liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  Altered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
tfie  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  eveiy  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  (put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
lis  died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cirnia  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  relumed  to  Italy,  victoriotteoyer  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  PompeyJ  and  other  leaders^ 
g»ve  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  bim^ 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re* 
ceireA  a  nafive  master.    A  tnost  dread|ul  massacre  and  pro- 


icriptiota  fcltewed,  hi  #hidi  Sylla  cte%ti^  to  exii&ritrajiit^ 
every  enemy  he  h^d  in  Italy* 

J  TTie  army  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  by  young  Marius,  son  of 
Caius,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous*  thaai  that  of  Sylla,  it  was 
less  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misjfortunes,  however,  happen- 
ing to  th^  forces  of  Mariui,  they  soon  yielded. 

A  large  body  of  the  Samnites^  who^  at  this  time,  were  in  the  interest 
of  Mariiis,  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Romje.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  mlost  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  Sylla  found  himself  yictolrious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuously  in  death.  S^lla 
nbw  became  undisputed  master  of  his  country,  ana  entered  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposed  of  the  direst  revooga 
A  \cm^  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  together  vdth  an  unnum- 
bered multitude  of  the  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  prmcipal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private  injuries^ 
and  thBs  almost  indiscriminate^  massacres  took  place. 
1  9,  Sudi  violence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  wiUi 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
monstrous  oppressions  TWs  dictatorship  commenced  82  years 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  three  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  aikl  democracy.  Froni 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  Tepublic  for  a  number  of  years^ 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  without  a  rival  in  authority, 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government  Every  thii^  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven- 
geance. The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pros- 
pect of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
sEow  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  uiiao- 
countable,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
from  mankind. 

§  He  tetired  in  safety.  Of  all  that  great  multitude  which  he  had  so 
often  i  nsulted  and  terrified,  none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  reproach 
Off  accuse  him,  except  one  young  man  who  pursued  him,  with  bitter 
invectives,  to  his  own  door. 

Syiia,  without  replying  to  so  low  an  adversary,  turning  to  those 
who  followed,  observed,  ^  That  this  fellow's  insolence  wouki,  to  the 
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Ibturo,  prevent  vny  vpum^lvying  .down'  an  pfBee  of  fpch  mi^qrepBt 
authority.'* 

Retiring  into  the  country,  hi  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  traoe- 
rniQIity  tSd  social  happiness^  if  such  a  wretch  could  eiyoy  either,  he 
aid  not  long  survive  his  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease— a 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to'  huma:a  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,' the  tenor  of 
Which  was.  ^  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  good  to  his 
firioKLs,  or  mjuries  to  his  enemies." 

SYRIA* 

\  10.  The  affairs  of  Syria,  under  the  Sdeucidae,  or  succes- 
sors of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,,  were  la  a.  very  un- 
ptOBperous  state.  Asuccession  of  massacres  and  usurpatk>ns 
took  {dace,  tin  the  time  of  Thanes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them^  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  exiated  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  ne:xt  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
j^ears  B.  C. 

{ l^e  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  thseSel^dto  of  ike  pt^ 
yent  era.  Tlie  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conquoror,  who 
reigned  five  years,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Tryphon  usurped  the  sceptre^  and  reigned  four  years. 
^e  wa9  at  len^  killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Antiochus  Sidete%  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerusalem,  and 
cibliged  H  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason* 
able  conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Sy« 
rian  empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraatesi 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obligeH  to  separate  his  troops  and  put 
them  itito  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  resolved  ml 
their  destruction,  and  massacred  them  all  in  one  day.  Including  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antidchus  Gryphus,  who  reign- 
ed 29  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Gryphus;  and 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  having  suflfered  so  long,  and  so  severely,  unde^  the 
turbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to  exclude  them 
from  the  tl)J*one/  This  tbey  accomplished  by  sending  an  embassy  to 
Tigranes,  and  inviting  him  to  aoce^  of  the  soverdgn^. 

Tigranes  complied  with  their  request,  and  swayed  the  Syiim 
sceptre  18  years  in  perfect  peace.  Engaging  afterwards  in  a  war  with 
wG  Rooiaiis,  Lucullus  the  consul  defeated  hinL  and  took  the  city  oi 


After  this,  Aniiochus  Anaticus,  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of 
Syria,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Lucullus,  and  reined  peace- 
ably  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
toe  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  was  reduced 
to  a  JRoman  proTince. 

JEWS. 

1 1 .  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Jiidas  Maccabaeus  availed 
ihemselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  established  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeeus,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  est£d)lished  his  govem- 
Hient,  and  is,  celebrated  for  his  many  valuable  qualities,  135 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings  ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  diough  not 
in  the  person  of  thq  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distin- 
guished in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continued  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  period: 

$  (Concerning  Hrycanus  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
on  several  of  the  defenceless  cities  of  Syria,  and  thus  accomplished 
a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phcenicia,  turned 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  rs^ised  his  nation  to  a  considerate  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

•  Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  that  reigned  after  H3Tcanus,  it  is 
refolded  ^at  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
don  of  dislc^jAlty ;  that  his  mother  claiming  a  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty by  virtue  of .  Hyrcanus'  will,  was  barbarously  starved  to 
death.— and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 
'  This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  iturea.  His  successes,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  sick- 
ness j^ftBd  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treatment  o'  his 
mother,  produced  a  vomithig  of  blood,  which  «ip6edily  closed  his 
vicked  life  and  reign. 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt,  during  thiaj^ripdjContimied  under  the  nib 
of  the  Ftolemfloaa  dyoasi^v^  Tt^e  miian  mcreased  in  mag- 
nificence and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  th^  Plokme& 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disi^rbed  by  many  plots  andin- 
9urrectioQ8>  which  arose  between, the  different  stales  over 
which  the  princes  had  doininion..;  .    ,. 

Tliese  states  were  so  niunerou^  aa  at  one .  time  to  include 
'33,333  well  peopled  cities,' 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Physcon,  we  remark,  that 
he  was  so  called  on  account  of  nis  corpulenc/;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor,  This  was  changed  by 
life  subjects  into  Kak^rget^  or  the  Evil  Doer,  ibr  he  was  the  most 
.  cryd,  Tricked,  fuid  deq^icable  of  the  |H^4einies  who  swayed  the  Egyp* 
tian  sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  Ws  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  catised  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  wh6  had  lamented  the  fete 
<of  the  young  prince,  and  gave  ^ee  permission  to  tihe  foreigners  who 
composed  his  suard,  to  plunder  and  .massacr^  the  inhs^itants  of 
Alexandria.  I^at  wealthy  city  was  accordingl)^  stript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeiopled  by  strangers  whom  he  had  invited  thither, 
'  These,  and  manyothei*  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  mostbnir 
tal  of  mattkind.  Ptoleony  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  HLs  motlier 
.Claop«tra^  however,  contrived  to  dethrone  him^  aiid  to  place  his  bro 
,  thw  Alexander  on  the  throng. .  The  latter  retained  the  title  pf  kin| 
18  years.  After  his  death,  Lathyrus  jre-assumed  the  government. 
-  To  Lathyrus  a  most  inhuman  action  is  attributed,  m  his  war  with 
the  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  nis  quarters  aftei 
a  victorious  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Juded,  he  caused 
tftU  the  jfemale  and  infant  mhabitaAts  to  be  fnurder^,  unid  tiieir  muti- 
Jiated  limbs  to  be  put  into  boiling  caMvons,  as  if  he  designed  to  msdcf 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wicdied  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
f  epresentiag  their  enemies  as  cannibals. 

PARTHU. 

1^.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arsacidee,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces.  This  empire, 
which  was  greatly  ei^t^ded  at  one  ■  time,  and  which  under 
Mithridates  L  enjoyed  the  height  of  its  graiideur,  was  soon 
afterwards  considerably  ^abqdged:  '  The  principal  sovereigns 
duriiig  this  peroid,  were  Phraates  IJ.  Artaba^us  XL  and  Mi- 
thridates II.;   .         ;    :  .  /  ... 

i  Phraates  IL  when  preparmg  to  mvade  S3nna  aiia  cerlaui  thne^ 
/bund  hijKa^f  under,  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Scythialis^'Whom 
he  had  call^  to  hi&as»«t£^ce  agwst  Antioehusy  and  t^  whom  he 
refused  to  pay  the  promised  sum,  on  account^  their  mot.  aniving 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians-,  i 
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la  order  to«tra^gllicn  ys  diny  lie  etilidted  ttU  tlie^  ^^ 
Jiaii«s,  who,  folkw^mg'  Autiochtt^  were  prisoners ;  but  these  Gred» 
having  beeii  treated  with  cruelty  during  their  captivity,  resolved  to 
i  hare  i»venge ;  and  m  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  &e  Scythians, 

I  and  in  eonjuitetion  with  them  atta<£ed  the  Parthians,  cut  thdr  army 

^  to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ntfvaged  their  country.    In  this  battle 

the  Chinese  also  assisted  the  Sc3rt£an8,  which:  is  their  firM  appear- 
ance abroad,  which  history  recordis*  They  had  previoudy  been  eon- 
fined  to  their  owii  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions. 

^  Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

^  1.  PolybiiKS&'l^niedhistoriaiiyWhd  wrote  the  history  of  the 

Greeks  and  RorpaAB.   ..  ' 

.    2-  Ajpollodorus,  a  Gre^k  grammariaiip 
'    3   Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet ; 
^  4.  Martusy  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consul. 

5.  Sytla,  an  able  general,  eminent  for  bis  success  and  cni'' 
elty  in  war. 

6*  JohnHyrcanuSj.aliberatorof  the  Jews,  and  father  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybiui^  Was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  iniUated 
in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states^ 
man,  by  his  father,  the  instructer  of  PhilopoBmen.  He  ibught  against 
the  Romans  in  the' war  of  Perseus,  but^  was  taken  and  brought  prif 
loiier  to  ttoni*,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Cirthage  and  Numantta.  After  the  death 
of  Solpio,  he  retired  to  Megalopolis,  w^ere  he  died  in  his  82d  yeart 
about  134  years  B;  €.  He  wrote  a  universal  hi^ory  in  Greek,  divii 
ded  into  40  books,  which  began  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by-P-aulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable  history  is  lost.  Five  books,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remain,  '^w^higl^^ authentic  and  accurate. 

2.  Apollodorus  flourished  about  116  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens^  beaiAes  Qtl?er  works.  ^B,ut  oC.all  his  eon^p^witions  no- 
thing isext^nt^  except  his  Bibliotneca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
three  boipkV.  \,\       .        '  '  ! 

3^  tAidliwW'a9ttlFEoYhankiiigfit,b(mi«tAuitmcajaM 
by  his  virtuous  and  inoffensive;  ctoracter.  He  is  considered  as  the 
prst  great  satirical^  wj-iter  amon^  the  Romans,  and  indeed  as  the 
fourtd(jr  bff^Salirei  Me  was  superioi*  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
Roiti^;  He'<wn)te<^ln^^i^t  tdu^nesisand  hi^egance,buv  with  much 
fwiltty,' and' he  gbm^  many  tidxDAtet^. 

.  fllackwell  t^y^i  ^hat  1^  iw?^  "  la  w^t^ep  frf  sucih  keennes  of  tempev 
and  lowing  wiL  as,fittpa  HifU  iff  strike  out^a  new  roa(},:never  trod  by 
poet  before.'* .  Some,  hbweVer,  admired  him, beyond  rjl?^ real' merits: 
Of  3d  satires  whiicft  life  wrote- tiothiwrbiA  a  few  verses  remoiil*.  He 
died  at  Naples  in^iSth  y«ar:of  hfeagfe.  ^^^^^Qo^g^  '        " 
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4.  Mttim  WM  bont  of  obecure  nad  fflfterate  paMtits,  Imt  became 
one  of  the  meet  poweritil  and  crud  tyraiits,  that  Rome  erer  beheld 
during  her  consular  government  lie  became  seven  times  consul 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutones,  and  Cimbri,  who  were  pre* 
Mring  to  mvade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  the  power  ot 
eylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  died  D.  C.  86,  aAer 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

-  Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  fimuiess,  this 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  oUiged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  face, 
and  withoirt  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  &e  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

6.  Sylla  was  the  invetCTate  enemy  of  Marius,  betweai  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  life.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immemely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  und^  Marius,  as 
quttstor,  in  Numidia.  He  aAerwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  ex- 
tent, and  t\ie  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  blood. 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  died  at  Putec^  of  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
in  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
oi  his  abdication.  He  and  Marius  both  sought  in  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continual  intoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
his  fa^ier.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.  He  was  illua- 
trious  by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  (^princes. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  name 
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The  period  of  RomahLiteraturey  extending  from  the  first 
campaign  of  Julius  Casar^  80  years  B,  U.  to  th^  nativity 
of^ksus  Christy  or  thecommencementofthe  Christian  enh 

ROME. 
Sect.  I.  Rome,  at  the  Gommencement  of  this  period,  had 
greatly  ext^ded  itsdominioiis,  s^i^  was  fest  becomiiig  a  uni- 
versal empire.  Abroad  the  Romans  trhimphed — ^biit  at  home 
their  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
form  of  public  liberty  remained,  but  the  reality,  had  principally 
departed.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  had  proa- 
Uated  many  of  their  most  valuable  mstimioms,. 
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Before  tho^e  cUfo^ndcms  w^^  biottgfat  tOfticlMe,  a  man  1^ 
gan  to  appeal  on  the  stage,  who  was  deetihed  to  destroy  liie 
last  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  his  country:  This  man  waa 
Julius  Ctesax.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B,  C, 
in  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  under  Tbermu»)  tli«  puBetor  of  Asia, 
his  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  a  dvic  crown.     ^ 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies^ 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
then  prevailing.  Before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
he  raised  troopato  repress  the  incursions  of  Mithridates,  and 
was  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  (rf  the  eastern 
provinces  from  his  grasp. 

§  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seek- 
ing ofl^ce  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  successfuL  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  who  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  live,  though  that  tyrant  dreaded  Csesar's  abilities, 

Caesar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dress. His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  engaged. 

He  was  in  person  slender,  tall,  a^d  d^cate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finger 
under  the  nicely  adjusted  curls  of  his  head,  when  h6  appeared  in  pub- 
lic assemblies :  this  led  Cioero  to  remiark,  ^  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  Uiat  under  sueh  a  fine  ex^rior,  there  was  hatchmg  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  shsdl  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  following  the  order  of 
events. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew; 
ht  the  terror  of  his  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreiadM  repose. 

Catulus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difficulties  only  by  arms — 
and  the  War  of  Sertorious,  and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These, 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  fewyears.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  jrears  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
commenced  73  years  B.  C. 

§  Lepidus,  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
was  opposed  by  his  coll^igue  Catulus.  To  carry  his  point  he  found 
li  necessary  to  use  foroe,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  army  in  his 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array,  to 
wards  Rome. 

Catulus,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  wereioijaed,  met  him  qt 
ihe  Milvian  Bridge,  two  n^les  irom  Rome,  and  gave  h^rn  battle.  Le- 
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jpldM  w»  eaUkdy  M!$ttaAj  and  eKaphig  into  Sardinia,  aoon  died  of 
.  trief.    HIa  party)  However,  did  not  »pure  with  him. 

A  more  dangerous  ^lemy  still  remamed  in  Spain.  This  was  Sef- 
torius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been,  bred  under  Marius,  ills  eq\«] 
m  courage — ^his  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  from  Rome  by  Sylla, 
he  had  found  a  refuj^  in  Spain,  whither  ail,  who  fled  from  Syila^ 
cr»^,  re»Mrt«l  to  lmn»  Having  gained  the  affections  of  its  waiiike 
nhabitants,  he  nesisted,  during  eight  yeami,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  spnt  to  bring  him  to  sab* 
mission,  but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  mvaae  Italy,  when  he  was  suddienly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  (^  hki  lieutenants.  The  revolted  proidnces  of  ^^ain  quickly 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
from  theu*  fencing-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  numb^  of 
slaves  a^  them,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  thenL 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  mcreased  to  an  army  oi 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  their  general,  they 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talked  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  having  assembled 
all  the  forces  in  the  neirfibourhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fighting  bravely 
to  the  last 

S.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  G.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  importauit  wars  which  the  Romans  ev^  waged. 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  Sylla,  and  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

Lucullus,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  imo^nse 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peaoe^ 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  from 
his  command,  and  Gkbrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  tlie  aus[Hces  of  this  great  generaJt 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  vict(»:ious,  and  the  wai 
terminated  about  63  years  R  G.,  with  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

§  Mithridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  during  25  years. 
His  resources  in  wealth  and  soldiers  weregreat,  and  his  braveiy  and 
talents  were  equal  to  his  resources;  The  I&man  general  with  whom 


he  had.fin^ly  to  contend,  was  an  antagonist  worthy  (^him,  in  erory 
r^pect  Pompey  had  already  become  a  favourite  hero  of  the  R<>- 
mail  people. 

He  had 'generally  been' Mtccesdlul  in  his  milltaiy  enterprisesr,  und 
in  the  commiaeion  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
war  against , the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  equal 
Intrepidity  atid  skill.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  en- 
trusted to  him  tjie  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  hhn  extremely  dangerous  to  tlie 
liberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  hberties.  But 
though  highly  anibitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  do- 
minion. He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  ^  contest  with  Crassusfor  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
as  he  afterwards  fought  against  Caesar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 

Ih  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested  his  qualities  as  a  generaL 
He,  first  proposed  terms  of  accominodation  to  Mithridates.  But 
these  wiere  refused  3  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  the  wrecks 
of  his  fbrmer  power,  w^s  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia.  In 
this  project,  however,  he  Was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flee. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Euphrates.  It  Was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  la. 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  len^ened 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  Sieir  ar- 
rows at  these,  mistaking  die  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  ov^thrown  with  great  loos ;  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro* 
man  army  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  after  wan-, 
dering  through  the  forests  several  days,  leadmg  his  horse,  and  sub-^ 
risting  on  ftruhs  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  vriiti  a  few 
tikiousand  of  ^  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him. to  09(9 el  his  magazines,  containing  the  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  this  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he; 
still  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro-' 
iected'  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  -empire.  Upmi  bdng  apprized  of 
kis  intentions,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  ins  son.   . 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for. 
leave  to  depart,  with  offers  of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  him.. 
The  monst^,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  the  old  man,  intimatuig  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
could  expeet  ;.  .         !( 

This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 
ties ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  cnildren,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 
death.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  rather 
than  to  und^go  the  horrors  of  a  ftoman  captivity. 

4.  After,  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nume- 
rous and  extensive  conquests,  setting  up  and  deposing  kingi^ 
at  his  pleasure.    He  at  length  marched  against  Jerusalem/ 
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tin*  4ft6r  bissieging  it  thVee  months,  took  it^ — 12,000.  of  its 
defenders  having  lost  their  lives.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
fdsjoyiog  the  niost  ^[^did  triumph  that  ever  ent^ed  its 
gfttes,  61  years  B.  O* 

JBatitis,  king  of  Media,  and  Anlioi^hns,  king  of  Sjrria,  were  compel- 
to  submit  to  thfe  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Phraates,  king  of 
Parfhia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  ^nd  send  to  entreat  peace.  From 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thuraeans  and  Arabians,  he 
reduced  all  Syria  apd  Pontns  into  Roman  provinces, 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  the 
lK)ly  things  of  the  place,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and 
government,  and  took  AtfitObtilus  with, him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  trium^  lasted  two  days.  In  it  Were  exposed  the  names  of  15 
cpnguercd  kiilgdoms.  800  cities  taken,  '29  cities  repeopled^  and  1000 
castles  brought  to  acxnowledge  the  eitipire  of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  amounted  to  near  20,000,000 
of  our  money  ($ ;).  and  the  trophies  and  oth^r  splendours  of  the  pro-! 
cession,  were  sudi,  that  the  spectators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnificent 
profusion.  The  glory,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  was 
mcreased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
^ere  triumphant  abroad,  the  city  Was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  m  its  very  bosom. 

5.  Sergius.CatiJine,  a  patrician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (R  C. 
64)  (dotted  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  oWWit  was  to 
rise  oh  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  accordingly  asso- 
ciating with  bim  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  Inmself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Itaty  into  a  statd 
of  tumult  and  insurreotion,  and  to  destroy  the  liv^S'bf  the  most 
distingui^ed  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,,  wl^o  was  consul^  frustrated  tbit 
horrible  project  Taking  tte  ne^es^ry  precautions,  he  secured 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ondered  thmn  to  ex^ 
cution,  according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
ah  army,  and  comitig  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  w&t 
pven  to  th^  sword. 

Cicero,  by  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to.  the  most  lenviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
nown.        '  '.    •    ^. .  ■'.'.  " 

6.  t^ompey, after  his  triupai^al^traniCM^ into. 1^ 

to  be  the  first  ^man  in  the  republic.  His  contention  was  more 
pattkulafiy  w^th  Crassus,  %ho,  (in  account  of  his  wealth| 
poostessM  at^  tofltteu^e  at  this  time  next  to  that  oif  Pompey. 
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Ofpnr/^hoWaa  al8d.ajs()irbig^  afterthesanle  distilietion,  sought 
to  tU^ompJtefe  bis  object  by  wnitiag  the^e  rivals. 

This  union  he  teougjit  to  pa^  sind  thus  he  avoided  making 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  favo^y 
of  both.  Pro^  a  regard  to  tb«ir  mutual  frietf^  Pompey  and 
CFa8avi9  agi?e^  to  a  par^uioa  of  power  witli  C^^sax,  and  tliu^ 
wacfonw^  the  Fir^t  Triumvirate,  3.  C.  59. 
;  Qsesar  w^  cbqeea  consult  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
«,  di\^i6«|  o5f  la^aamong  the  poorer  cjiti^ns,  and  strengthened 
hi?^.  mtfii?esjl(  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  Ins  daughter  ji;^ 
BOdfriage.;  The  co?ihtion  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
CaBeaJr,.con^tuted  a  power  disjtincl  from  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple, aud  yet  dependent  on  bpth.  It  yiaa  exjce^dingiy  detri- 
fiO^ilalto  the  pubhcliberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  tl^ree. 
Uidivkhiak  prepared  for  their  respeative  de^inatioos.  Cee^ar. 
however,  previoudy  to  his  departure,  had  the  address  to  pro^ 
cure  the  banishment  of  Cicero  frqm  Rome,  and  thu9  rethoved^ 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his.  career  of  ambition.  He  ac-i 
opmplished  this  object  by  means  of  bis  partizans,  particu-, 
larly  Clodius,  the  tribune,  68  years  B.  O. 

The  pretext  for  this  base  att,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in,  the  suppression  of  CatiUne's  conspiracy. 
Tl^mugh  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  with  distinguished  honour.  . , 

{  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardiaai  of  the  few  remaining 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  ii 
not  of  all  witiquity.  His  virtues  wwrie  as  Conspicuous  as  his  talents^  * 
He  appeaiied,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
desired  to  unite  in  his  character  incompatible  qual^es ;  aild  to  be 
thought  not  only  the  greatest  orator,  but  the  gtteatest  jester  ia 
Rome. 

In  his  zea^  for  the  puWic  good,  Csesar  had  rej«on  to  fear  hi»L  To 
procure  his  banfehment  frcSa  the  city,  he  feVoured  the  desigRs  of 
Glodius,  who  was  Oieero's  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  he  waa 
joined  by  Poriipey.  Clodius,  as  tribune,  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
importing  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  dti2en  unheard,- 
should  hiiiiself  bebani^ied.  ,This  was  desigrted  to  have  a  bearing 
on  Cicero,  m  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catilinia. 

'  Being  i^l^eai^hed  on  this  mw^  Cicera  wa&  banished  400  mSes  from 
Italy,  his  housioft  vme  ordejt^  tobe demoUs^ved,  and. his  goods ^et. 
up^  U^r ;  sal^  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  senteppe  \ 
tlje,  people  had ,  ungratefully  forgotten  their  benefactor,  and  sixteen 
months  did  he  spend  in  solitude  and  grief,  ^e  bore  Uis  exile  with 
the  greyest  bnpatieneei     .       ^  ^^  >-  -  j  ^  ^  .^  •   .;. 
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Pompey,  vha  had  ooncnned  In  idie  bfinidunrat  of  Oieero,aS 
length  saw  his  mislake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  power  of  his 
riv^  Caesar.  To  prop  his  own  sinkipg  fortunes^  he  needed  the  aid  of 
Cicero,  and  intercedmg  in  his  favour,  procurea  hiP  recall  to  Rome, 
WB.  C. 

8.  CflEsar,  wbo  had  the  govemmwit  of  Transalpine  Gaut 
and  Dlyria^  ndbly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  his  country, 
)in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account,  ha  Gaul,  Grer- 
many,  and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His 
landing  on  die  British  isles,  and  his  success  in  subduing  tho 
salvage  and  hardy  natives,  ia  a  memorable  event  in  histMy. 

H^  iirvasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  B.  C;  and  his 
stlbjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  efiected 
at  two  diflerent  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  64  B.  C  But 
the  urgency  of  aiiairs  at  home,  delayed  the  progress  of  \m 
arms  in  Britain. 

§  Cttsar.  in  the  first  year  of  his  government,  sebdued  the  Hdvetii, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  thems^ves 
in  the  mere  inviting  regions  of  the  Homan  provinces.  Two  hundred 
tfiousand  of  th^ir  number  perished.  The  Germany  with  Ariovistus 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The  Belgae,  Nervii,  the  Celtic 
dauls,  the  Buevi,  aiid  other  warlike  nations,  were  all  successively 
brougtit  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  ^^roaching  ^he  shores,  he  foupd,  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  that 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight.  Having  obtained  other  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  them  to  obedioice,  hepassed  over  to  the  conti- 
neat  during  winter  4)uarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  spring, 
i  The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons^* naturally  fond 
of  hberty,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
a  second  expedition,  Cssar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  hut  fled  to  the  forests, 
lier^  howeven,  they  were  unsafe,  and  sopi^  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  suing  for  a  peace. 

In  the  course  of  nine  yeaors  this  ambitious  gen^ti}  and  waster  of 
hum<»n  hfe  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  SX  that  country  which 
eKtenos  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German  sea.  It  is  said  that 
he  took  8Q0  dties';  subdued  .300 different  states)  overcame  3,000,000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  pf  baule,  and  the  remainder 
made  pvisoners  of  war*  Notwithstanding  the  plau4its  of  the  world, 
how  httle  glory  was  there  in  all  this  I 

'  9.  The  death  <rf  Ccassus,  which  occurred  in  an;eiipe£ti(m 
nsfaihst  the  Parthians,  53  years  B.  C,  put  an  ^  to  the 
Triumvirate,  After  this  event,  Gtesar  and  Pompey,  whose 
union  wp3  far  irom  beings  smcere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supremci  undivided  domiimon.  ,  Bojthi  Were  exUenaeiy 
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povMful  *,   but  Cffisar  had  superror  laknto,  and  an  mvuidbld 

army  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  peopl« 
were  also  in  favour  of  Csesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libef- 
rality. 

.    1^  str^igth  of  Fempey  lay  in  the  &vour.4>f  the  consuls, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
were  ^Iso  at  his  cprtimand.    In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
with  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  dege- 
nerate times,  each  i^ic^d  be  encouraged  to  expect:  the  posses- 
siiMi  of  supreme  power* 
The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plans 
I       and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.    The 
result  of  this  terrible  civil  ws^r  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic    At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly, 
Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
I       tirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
^^       taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  in  the  power 
:i       of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  proteo- 
^^       tion,  he  was  basely  murdered. 

§  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  government,  Ctesar  applied 
^  to  the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  Caesar  ^en  detarmhied  to  apipeal  to  arms  for  what 
^  he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right.  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
^  oath,  engaged  the  services  of  h is  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  draw 
!  towards  the  coi^nes  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
^  legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
^  consuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  re^gn  all  conunand,  if  Pom« 
'i       pey  would  show  equal  submission. 

k  But  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determmed  to  de- 

^       prive  Csesar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
i'       Which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonweal^,  if 
"*       he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  thne. 
^  Caesar,  nothing  at  all  intunidated  or  deterred  from  his  project, 

marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  smaU  river  which  formed  the 
^  boundary  between  Italy  and  GauL  This  boundary  the  Romans 
f  considered  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with  impunity,  since  they 
i  had  sok'innly  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  branded  with  sacn* 
I  lege  and  parricide,  any  person  who  should  i»resume  to  pass  it,  with 
t^       an  aikiy,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

*  At  thia  spot,  he  lor  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoiuidly  impressed 

with  the  fearful  eoniecjuenees  whidi  must  result  from  the  step  he  was 
'f  about  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
ii  bis  generals,  ^  the  die  is  cast,"  and  putting  spiirs  to  his  horse,  he 
'        lounged  in,  and  with  his  soldiers  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore. 

Terror  aiKl  indignation  seized  the  citizens  oi'Eoote,  as  the  news* 
of  this  transaotton  reached  their  eanu   Pcm^ywasnotiasuffidei^' 


i^iers  40  Capua,  where  he  had  two  Ic^ns.  From  that  place  he 
p^as^  (yi^er  a^  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  tlie  consuls,  and  a 
brge  body  of  the  senatoi^.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

lit  «wo  mdnlhs,  iktakr  haviag  made  binseli  master  of  idi  Italy, 
<nliir«dRomaintrtumph,  to  the  great  joy^  of  most  of  the  people.  H« 
fecured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasures; 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  liberties 
of  Rome^  and  adjiisted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  few 
days,  and  set  out.to  take  the  field  against  his  eneMI^ 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  having  poaKssioii  of  BptdUj  Cssar 
dRurehed  direotlv  thither,  leadmg  his  tn^aiy  againover  the  lofty  Alps. 
In  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,  where,  dtiring  his  absence,  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated dictator.  He  was  soon  after  chOsen  consul  also.  His  dictator- 
ship h^  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  Mven  days. 

In  the  meantinke,  Pompey^  prepaitLtions  were  suc^  as  became  the 
crisis  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supplies,  as  weU  as  the  assurances  of  their 
ftiendship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
000  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  commander. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocked  daily 
around  hk  standard  $  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
hk  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cato. 
Fompey^  party  glorying  in  their  numbers  iand  strength,  Wtere  confi- 
dent of  success. 

Ofltaar,  with  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness,  inunediatdy  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  Near  jyfm- 
cbium  the  opposing  armies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  aflmrwards  led  h&  troc^  to  Phar- 
salia* 

Previously  to  this  eneoonter  j  a  eiroumstanoe  took  plac^  di^laying 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Ceesar*  For  the  purpote  of  hastening  the  arriv^ 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  thid  desirni  of  passing  over  to  Brun- 
dusitim  in  Uie  night,  by  embariiihg  in  a  fic^rman^  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Thiis  he  accordin^y  did  with  great  secrecy, 
having  disgtiisra  himsdf  in  the  habit  of  a  slave. 

Wl^  they  had  row^  off  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  against  them— the  sea  began  to  rise  in  billows,  and  the  aUsm 
increased  to  an  alarmii^  ctegree.  The  fisherman,  who  had  rowed 
all  night  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  mclined  to  put  badL,  but 
itas  dissnaded  by  his  passenger.  At  length,  howevei',  he  conceited 
Mmsdf  unaUeto  proceed,  uid  yH  he  was  too  distant  fhxn  lattd  te 
hopti  for  making  good  bis  return. 

Jn.  this  menent  of  despair  he  Ivas  about  to  give  tip  the  okt,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  wafves,  wlien  Onaardiscevering 
himseif;  csommanded  him  to  row  boMly— "  Fear  nothing/^  cried ' 
^you  carry  Canarand  his  fortune."  llie  flt9herman  waa 
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to  pfdceed,  but  the  wind  finaU^^  toced  them  to  make  for  land,  and 
return. 

Soon  after  the  afiair  at  D3nrrachium,  the  hostile  armies  found  them* 
selves  on  the  (rtains  of  Phaxsaiia.  Caesar  invited  and  provoked  a 
battle,  by  all  the  aits  in  his  poorer.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indu- 
cing the  enemy  to  iblldw  him,  that  Caesar  drew  him  from  it 

When  Caesar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  his 
counteiiiuice  he  informed  his  soldiers  &at  the  hour  was  come  which 
was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fatigues*  His  forces, 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompey,  who  led  an 
army  of  46,€0d  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Caedttr 
did  not  number  more  than  23,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were  • 
cavalry.    But  they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

Awful  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman, 
nungled  indeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  Uie  w<»id— the  leaders 
were  consummately  brave,  and  the  interest -at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  The  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery, 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  part  of  Caesar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey  wore  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  C!aesar'6  men  were 
forced  to  retire.  Their  general  had  £oreae&n.  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  discharge  their  javelins-at  the  faces  of  Pompey 's 
cavalry,  were,  at  this  crtsis^brought  up  to  Uie  engag^xieni.  The  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighting  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle..  Pompey 's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  tlie  Roman  nobility,  valued  themselves  upon  their  beauty^and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  fie^  by  the  unusial  mode  of  at« 
tack^  and  thiis  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic, 

Tlie.loss  of  Caeisar  was  inconsiderab|le,  200  men  only  being  slain. 
His  clemency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incoiporate4  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  who  foil  intoliis  hands^  he  gave 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  letters  which  Poni- 
pey  had  received  from  several  j^rsond  who  wished  to  be  thought  ncu* 
tral,  Caesar  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading ^them.  as  Pom-: 
pey  had  done  upon  a  former  occasion.'   *  ' 

Caesar  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  greiatest  energy,  and  after 
Pompey's  flight  instantly  pursued  him.  He  did  not  however  over^ 
take  him  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  ttie  extremity  of 
misery.  His  fall  was  from  the  summit  of  powter  to  the  most  abject 
dependence,  and  it  was  as  liudden  as  it  was  terriUe.  Escaping  from 
ftie  field  of  battle,  and  wandering  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe, 
tri  the  greatest  H^onf  of  mind,  he  firiaUy  found  the  means  of  saiimg 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  had  lefl'his  Mfb  Cornelia.     '        > 

Their  meeting  was  tender  and  distressing  to  the  last  degvee.  ^vTha 
ntmh  of  her  reYeiie^  liirtuo^  ^lad^c^used  jCQn^^a  t^  fmH^  wa^  for 
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a  «MisidenLbl<i  time  life  appeared  to  bd  extinguirfied.  Aft  kog^  m* 
covering  herself^  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  searside.  Pom* 
pey  received  her  without  speaking  a  wordj  and  ifor  some  time  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms,  wilh  silent  angtush:  Whe^  words  fiEHuid 
their  way,  the  tendevest  expressions  of  a^^BotioQ  and  grief  wwe  mo- 
tnally  uttered. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt^ 
they  sought  the  pvotetnion  of  Ptol^ny,  whose  father  had  formerly 
jfound  in  Pompey  a  benelactor.  The  mmiaters  of  the  king  wi^ng 
to  court  the  fa^rour  of  Cesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
mjorder  their  guest,  as  he  ap^mched  t&e  aiore.  This  dittbc^cai  eouii- 
8#prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimius,  the  latt^  by  lurth  a  Roman, 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  in  the  v^y  sight  of  Cornelia^  as  P^Hnpey  arose  to  go 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimius  stab- 
bed him  in  the  bade ;  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fate,  silently  resigned  himsdf  to  it,  at  the  same  time  muffling  his  feoe 
with  his  robe. 

The  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  burning  the  body  of  his  master,  from  which  the  head  had 
been  separated,  and  over  the  toinb  the  foUowmg  inscription  was 
afterwaids  placed :  ^  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
scarcely  find  a  grave."  Cesar  soon  reached  Egypt;  but  the  heed  of 
Pompey,  which  was  immediately  presented  to  hun,  aiHl  finom  whidi 
he  turned  his  hce  in  horror,  mformed  him,  that  he  had  now  nothu^ 
to  fear  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  oontcsuled  with  him  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

10,  War  was  Csesar's  dement.  He  found  an  occasion  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  passion  in  Egypt.  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  bis  sister  Cieopatra,  he  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Pfaamaces, 
king  of  Pontus.. 

§  Cleopatra,  thoQ^  sister  to  Ptolemy,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jointly  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
pempted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  charms  of 
tier  person  weve  unequaU^  pod  cpnquerinff  eyen  the  conqueror  of 
the  woAd,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable*  After  the  reduotion  of  Egypt,  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  eharactW)  abandon^lumself  to  pleasure  in  the  com- 
panv  <^  Cleqpiatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however^  he  soon  broke  o^  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Phamaces,  son  of  >fiUiridates,,who  had  sdzed  upon  Chal> 
CIS  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela,  he 
signally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  '^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquer- 
ed,-' is  the  expressive  language  in  whichj  Ivs  report  w^  conveyed  to 
toe  R<nuftseoate.  , 

'   ll«  Lee^ring'the^Boeiieiyfc^ucatintfafri^ 
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tMiecl  to  Rimie,  nrhere  his  presence  yi^^  greatly  needed.  Ai^ 

txMiy*  'who  acted  as  bis  deputy,  had  created  di^arbahcee  whvdhf 

Caesar  only  could  quell.     Italy  was  divided,  and  thejparty  of 

Fompey  was  yet  extremely  forrxiklabie.  Ceoaax^  however,  soon 

restored  tranquittity  to  Roixie.     •  > 

But  at  this  time  the  two  bobs  (rf>  Pompey,  with  Cato  blyA 

Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  AMca^  as^sted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau^ 

ritania ;  thither  Cessar  hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 

m  battle,  overthrew  them  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  eid||. 

Seipio,  ia  attemptivig  to  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  Ai 

enemy,  and  was  skin.     Cato,  confining  himself  in  Utica,  ait 

^rst  thought  of  resisting  the  victorious  Csesar,  but  finding  bJ9 

followers  irresolute,  he  deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  own  Uftu 

Tbis  event  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  GsBsar  returned  in 

IniMph  to  Rome,  45  years  B.  G.  By  ati  unparelldied  display 

of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  cdurted  and 

obtamed  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people*    Almost 

every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.     He  W4» 

9t3ied  father  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  diotator/< 

received  the  title  of  emperor,  and  his  person  was  dedaiied 

sacred.  / 

■  i  The  story  of  Cato  is  deeply  tragics^  This  extraordinary  mfoi  di»-: 
played  at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  hig  nature.  "VThea 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  aTunmU}  his  soldiers  agahist  Cagfar^ 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  ciieerfully,  he  came  into  his  bed- 
chamber,, where  he  laid  himself  down,  m\d  with  deep  allenlion,  read 
some  time  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  iaiinorUility  of  the  soul. 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  gl 
his  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  hia  dojne^tica ;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  thenij  Ills  son,  who  had 
caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  willi  lears,  and  besought  him,  in 
the  i^ost  humble  and  afiTectionate  manner,  to  change  his  re.'^Qlutiou  y^ 
but  receiving  a  stern  reprimand,  he  desbted  from  his  pereuasians. 

His  sworn  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranqudliiy  returned,, 
and  he  cried  out,  "Now am  I  master  of  myaeit'^  He  then  took  up 
the  book  agam,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
^ep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  his  freed  men, 
respecting  his  friends,  and  thep  Bhutting  himself  up  in  the  room 
alone,  he  stabbed  himself;  but  the  wound  i»ot  being  immediately  mor- 
tal, with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  be  tore  out  Km  own  bowelSj  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  stoic  By  this  deed  he  has  btackencd  his  cha- 
racter, to  aU  futurity, . 

12.  The  9idU  of  aiTairs  ia  Spain  called  Caspar  again  into 
that  country,  46  years  B.  C.  Two  of  the  0000  of  Rompey 
were  in  anns,  ^  It  wad  not  without  sev^e  fightingf  tlM^ 


O0MU:  nibdaed  the  remnant  of  hk  eocmies  in  Sp^  Hexe^ 
Mimed  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demonstrations  of  the  ahnoet 
alavish  homage  of  its  citizens. 

Finding  himself  in  pea^^  be  turned  his  attrition  more  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the.  em[»re.  He  affected  greal, 
iDoderation  in  the  enjoy  tn^t  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  lo  a 
good  account  He  made  .no  dJboiriminations  be^een  his 
ftiendii  and  foes :  I^  was^  Uberal  alike :  to^hoth.  He  adorned 
ufe  city  with  magnificent  buildings^  underlook  to  lev^  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  impro- 
ved the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  4he  calendar,  and 
meditated  dlstaait  conquests. 

13.  Hb  brilliant  .course,  however,  was  destfaied  shortly  to 
end.  He  was  suspected  ci  aiming  rat  royalty ;  and  thoi]^ 
many  of  the  peojde  felt  greatly  oWiged  by  his  clemency  and 
munificence,. yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  This  cir- 
cumstance .  m^dd  60  of  the.senatois,  who : were  ajctuated  by 
tl^  kfv^  of  Utecly,iW>agh  some  of  Ihem  see^  to  have  been 
itiq[)elkd  also  by  private  reaentment,  to  league  together  with 
a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  This  tliey  accomplished  in 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  Mardi,  in  the  56th  year 
Of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

§  Caesar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch ;  and  though  he  might, 
Ur  the  first  instance,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  conferred 
or  aBowed  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  king 
was  not  to  be  endured.  The  .particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
athotig  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  cf  C»sar,  of 
rising  from' his  seat,  When  xhi  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours.  '  * 

From  that  time  it  begaii  to  be  nmionred  that  he  was  about  to  take 
the  title  of  king.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, though  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  why  he  should  desire 
that  empty  honour,  \1rhenhe  possessed  the  reality.  The  conspiracy 
i^hich  was  formed  against  him,  w&s  headed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
the  one  his  friend — ^the  other  his  enemy.  Brutus  owed  his  life  to 
the  clemency  of  Caesar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  b^ttk  of  Phai^ 
aalia ;  arid  iife  was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attachment  to 
the  dictator.  .'  ' 

The  c6nsptracy  which  had  beett  fotined,  happened .  iti  some  wjiy 
orothei^'to  be  known  by  two  or  thrfeelndrvidttals ;  but  thfe  iirieans  ta- 
ken to  appnze  Caesar  of  it,  failed. .  As  he  proceeded  to  the  sehj^e,  on 
?^  °2?^^greed  tipon  b^  the  conspirators,  a  slave  hastened'  to  c^rry 
Wm  infonnirtioii;  hut  «euld  not  come  Aear  hha  ior<tie  cr9w4. .  Arte- 


MffMtfd  him  k  memoriid^  Imt  Ctsm^  gecv^  it^  with  olft^t^i^t^  M  one 
^  his  seicirelaries,  without  reading  it 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  hisj^ace.  the  conspirajtors  came  near  him 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him ;  ana  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  then^ 
pretending  to  sue  for  his  brothei-^  pardon,  approached  in  A  suppliiant 
posture,  and  so  near  as  to  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  hiswibe,  whidi 
^vented  Caesar  ftomrismg. 

.'  This  w^  the  signal  agr^  on,  Cdsca,  who  Wa$  b^md,  stubbed 
him,  though  slightly,  in  the  shoulder.  Caesar  iiKtantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
all  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
breast,  while  Ca^us  wounded  him  m  the  face.  Still  he  defehded 
himself  with  great  vigour,  rudhing  among  them,  and  throwing  dowH 
such  as  opposed  him,  till  scieing  Brutus  who  had  struck  a  dagger  in 
his  thi^,  he  yielded  himself  to  his  fate,  first  exclaiming  to  his  friend^ 
in  a  subdued  and  languishing  tone,  "  And  you,  too,  my  son  !'* 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  rc^,  before  him,  and  pierced  with  23 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  such,  is  to  be  detest* 
ed.  Caesar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dominion  through 
rivers  of  blood.  His  elevation  cost  the  lives  of  1,200,060  human  he^ 
ings.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  con* 
duct^  and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  (for  such  he  possessed) 
should  have  been  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of. 
light— if  it  were  Hot  so,  Caesar  wotild  have  been  a  monster.  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  he  was  distinguished  bjr 
liberality,  dertienoy,  and  modesty.  He  always  spared  a  vanquished 
enemy  f  and  perhaps  no  (lespot,  in  his  personal  feeU^gs  and  private 
character,  was  ever  more  amiaWe.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  such  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bition! 

14.  The  death  of  Caesar  produced  an  tinliedfd  of  crirfs  in 
human  affairs.  Theire  Was  too  longer  atiy  tjrralit,  yet  liberty 
Was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  from 
reviving.  The  senate  and  people  Mutually  distrusted  each 
other.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  nf  sorrow  «nd  ill-* 
dignation  among  the  latter  at  the  mtirder  of  Ceesar,  nor  could 
the  seriate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it. 

Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  biMi 
profligate  in  the  ej^treme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Cepsof 
in  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bk)ody  robe,  pro^ 
duced  an  electric  effect  on  thie  multitude,  which  Was  heigtt- 
ed  to  an  excessive  degree,  by  mean^  of  an  artful  and  mflariv^ 
jiaatory  hara^iigue  ddivered  by  Antony  pn  the  occasion,  *Ph^ 
conspirators  were  obliged  to  See  the  ciity  ia  Order  to  sov^dn^ii 
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.  M  tfiiB  junelmre)  (43^  B.  C.)  a  second  triumvkate  wasforni- 
ed,  consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentioned,  Lepidus,  who 
was  iiiMehsisly  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
jgustus,  who  was  Caesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  wa?  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  tliey  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  hy  concert,  they  ^pu^ 
kted  that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

§  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of  his 
ciueagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ; 
ieuid  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicero. 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
of  worthy  citizens,  were  included  in  this  horrible  proscription. 

15.  The  conspirators  were  not  suffered  long  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Caesar.  Octavius  and  Aiitony 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  for- 
midable army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  PhiU[^i,  42  years 
B.  C,  which  decid^  the  fate  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  for  Octa- 
vius was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talents,  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Roman  liberty.  The 
repubUcan  party  was  enturely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
eius,  its  leaders,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

§  The  loss  of  the  bottle  atl^dlippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occaskm- 
ed  principally  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  his 
part,  had  been  victorious. — Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  have  been  relieved  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himself  to 
be  kflled  in  the  meanthne,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  body 
of  Brutus'ft^avalry,  who  was  sipproaching  him,  for  that  of  the  enemy. 
,  When  Brutus  was  iafi^rmed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cassius,  be 
seined  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  wliom 
he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  Antony  offered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  it  was 
te  poUcy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attemfit  to  starve  his  ene- 
rayc  he  probably  might  har^  done  it 

,  Tlie  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  urjpred  a  battle,  nor  would  they 
submit  to  a  refusal.  After  a  respite  of  a  few  days^  Brutus  look  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resolution  to  conquer,  but  some  unhappv 
moyement  of  a  part  of  his  troot»  turned  the  forixaie  of  the  day,  and 
•llwwioiit  HelWlowedtheftteof  CasBhWi  i 

Retuing  out  of  the  way  of  the  «iemy,  with  Strato,  his  masterm  1 


orttoryv  he xequestedthe  ktter  to  put; m  cod  IoMb^M^  iJfaer  nmcli 
«olicitation  Strato  reluctantly  aci^eiited,'  and  averting  his^  fape,  pre. 
sented  the  sword's  point  to  Brutuf^  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
hnmediately  expired. 

Octavius  bemg  sick  tit  this  time,  took  no  piart  in  the  battlte  bf  Ph!-* 
lippi.  indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  afforded,  woidd  hwe  been  of. 
little  service  to  the  eonpbdtatitf^  cuice  he  possessed  neith^  skill  nor 
courage.  He  had,  however,  gained  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
the  R^an  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  anil  his  relation- 
fiftiip  to  Cfesar,  and  partly  ori  account  of  his  personal  i^ppearance,  and 
accomplii^ihents.    These  were  in  the  highest  degree  preposeessihg* 

He  waft  destified^  4ia  win  sooniappear,  to  be  vtuach  more  sQocei^ful 
than  the  other  Trit^vlrff  ,a^d;  eyea  at  teo^  to  place  himself  at  Ae 
head  01  tlie  empire.     ;  .  -     ;     ,  .  ', 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  restablished  up^ 
the  cuinp  o£  the  conpnoGLwealtb,  they  began  to  think  of  en- 
joying the  homage  to  >!i^bjch  they  had  aspired,  LepidM?,  how^: 
ever,  wa$  soon  deposed- and  banished.  Antony  too^  his  way 
to  the  East,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spenj:  scane  time  in  philosor 
phic  retirement,  and  afterwards  pa^ed  from  kingdom  to  king^ 
dom,  amended  by  a  crowd  .of  aoyere^ns^  e^cacting  contiibu- 
tions,  ajid  giving  away  .crowns  with,  d^pricious  insolence.) 
While  Octavius,  wi^i  consummate  art^  was  inareasing;his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  airi  contriving  the, 
means  of  attaining  tq  supreme  power, 

§  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here^that  there  were  properly* 
four  individuals  at  this  period,  who  wexe  the  masters  of  the  Romaa^ 
empire.  Some  time  aitee  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate^; 
Sextus  Pompey^  son  of  Pomp^  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  share » 
of  die  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
triiimvirL.  -  .y 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring^  Octaivius  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement,  through  the  skill  and  in*< 
trepidity  of  Agri]^[)a,  hisr  frteiid  and  ffiasodate^ki.  war.  This  evcntoc- 
curred  32  years  B.  C.  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  tike  em-' 
pire  of  the  world)  save  Mark  Antonjv  f 

17.  Antony  having  sutnmctfied  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Eg3rpt, 
to  answer  for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  caught 
in  the  toils  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen-  In. 
his  infatuation  he  f<H:got  ambition  and  empire,  in  devotion  to 
the  object  of  his  guilty  passion.  Octavius  saw  in  diis  mad^ 
ness  the  presage  of  his  ruin.     '  | 

On  Cleopatra,  her  lover  had  lavished  the  provinces  of  thG^ 
empire  for  which  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  ^nd  as  for,^ 
her  sake  he  had  divorced  Octa^^ia/ the  sister  of  Octavius^ ibei 


hMaci  ^mhrdMi  Ibe;  dppoirtiHiity)  whick  ho  had  mgertj  do- 
ablscl)  x)f  declaring  ^^r  ^^iniit  hkn. 

An  imnietisc  armament,  principally  naval^  (the  land  f<Mr- 
Cfi|  b^ing  iT^ere^y  spectators^)  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Actiun^  on  the  ooadl  <rf  Epuiia,  ^1  years  B.  C.  The  conflict 
vnA  decl^.  Ctecpaira,  who  att^fided  Antony,  deserted  him 
witfc^  her  galhys,  irl  the  ipidst  of  the  engagement 

Such  was  nia  infatuation,  that  he  i^miediately  followed 
iier,  Wving  hk  fl^t,  which,  e^fter  a  contested  some  hours, 
yieUM  to  the  squMkcm  of  Oote^fsna  Theconcps^rcnr  pursued 
th?  fugitive*  to  Egypt ;  anft  th^  infeitaous  Cleopatra  proffeared 
terms  to  Octavius,  induding  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
aoftd  the  albandonm^ent  of  Aiilony.- 

Afler  an  iinsucceesftil:  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  antici- 
pated' hto  doom  by  Mling  on  hi^  sword.  Cleq)atra  also  soon 
afier  saw  ^t  io  frustrate  the  design  of  Octa^us,  which  was  to 
carry  hear  in  chaind  to  'Rome  as  aAohiament  to  his  triumph, 
by  seeking  a  voluntary  death* 

*  OctaviusJ  W«8  now  left  without  a  rival,  with  the  government 
ci  Rome  in  his  handb.  Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  kmgdom 
from  inunemorial  ages^  frcmt  this  time  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  will  be  briefly  toM  under  the  history  of 
Ei^pt  tof  this  penod.  Ainlociy,  her  lover^  h^few  saperiors  in  war, 
yia  he  wa^the  idol  of  his  amy.  He  was,  howerer,  profligate  in  the 
e^clreme,  and  his  infatuated  icondnd  in  Tuition  to  the  Egyptian 
qfiioen*  while  it  showed  the  natite  strength  ahd  ieoderaeas  of  his  pas- 
sionsy  iwi  imprinted  an  indi^ibfe  itata  on  hi«  character  as  a  hero. 
His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  prevested 
the  aequiidtion  of  univenal  empire,  which  he  night  peitoips  have 
otfaeitwiM  obtained. 

in:  the  struggle  Imtween  Antony  and  Oettvins,  the  stiength  of  the 
East  aadof  the  West  MPere^airarped  agamt  each  other.  Antonyms  force 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foo%  and  13,000  hone;  while  his  fleet 
amount^  to.  5P0  s)iips  of  war.  The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  but 
8&,p00  foot^but  equalled  his  adversary  in  tjiie  number  of  his  cavalry; 
while  his  fleet  was  only  half  as  larg6  as  Antony's ;  but  the  ships 
were  betteu  buih  and  better  manned. 

Thelbrtuneofthe  day  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  wasdetermined  by 
th^AighK^  Cleopatra  with  aagallftys*  Yet  with  this  dimimOiOfi  of 
the  fleet,  and  with  the  abandonmeat  of  it  by  Antony  himself,  it  lyarught 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy  fw  several'  hours,  till  partly  by  the  con- 
duct of  Agrippa,  and  partly  by  the  promises  of  Octavius,  it  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  The  land  forces  of  Antony  soon  followed  the  tx- 
ample of^lii0iiarv]r>  and  yielded  to  Octaviiu  wi&ouiatdking^a  bkmb 
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18.  Tlie  Roman  empire  had  now  become  the  largest 
which  the  wcnld  had  ever  seen :  and  Octavios,  now  named 
Augustus,  holding  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 
dfect,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Ro- 
man peqde.  During  a  IcHig  administration  he  almost  effaced 
the  memory  of  his  iorm&c  cruelties,  and  seemed  to  consuk 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects.  j 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  and  genius, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mecsenas,  his  chief  minister,  who  was 
the  most  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  history. 

Seventeen  years  before  the  dose  of  his  Ufe  and  reign,  ^ 
according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea— an 
event  more  important  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 
our  world. 

§  Augustus  pursued  a  pacific  bourse,  and  restofred  order  to  the  state 
During  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the  govenmient,  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevalence  of  general  peaca 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  ctNnmencement  of  the  seeond 
Punic  war,  and  only  the  third  timefrom  the  buildingof  Rome.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  hunmn  afiau:s,  that  the 
birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  happened. 

The  administration  of  Augustus  was  howerer  fatal  to  liberty ; 
though  that  circumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since 
the  corruption  of  manners  required  the  most  absolute  restraint.  By 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  united*all  interests  and  reconciled  all 
differences.  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  familial 
and  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emp«x)r,  to  preserve  authority 
over  the  army ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manage 
the  people ;  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
had  fixed  himself  in  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty,  or  retam  his  presoit  situation*  The 
examples,  and  the  differmg  fortunes  of  8ylla  and  Csser,  were  befare 
him,  and  operated  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Disclosing  his  feelings  to  Agrippa,  who  had  assisted  him  in  gaimiig 
tfie  empire,  and  to  Mecaenas,  his  principal  minster  and  adviser,  the 
former  suggested  the  wisdom  of  his  resigning  it— the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  such  a  step.  The  opinion  of  Mecsenas,  as  it  was  oa 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considering  what  was  the 
awful  corruption  of  the  times. 

Through  the  counsels  of  this  great  minister,  Augustus  fostered 
learning  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree,  and  specimens  of  humap 
toellect  then  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  among  man- 
kind. Genius  enjoyed  ail  the  rewards  and  all  the  consider^itkHi  th^t 
it  could  clahn.  ^        .,.  ,  ..a 
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'  The  aottioiily  wfaieh  Augukus  usurped,  he,  Axmi  policy,  accepted 
.tmly  for  alknited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  only 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  was  regularly  be- 
stowed upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  which  was  above  all  equality,  generated  virtues  to 
which,  ill  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 
coDdescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  he  de- 
sired to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  comrse. 
One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit 
Augustus,  taking  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  "  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  pro3cy  that  1 
served  ymt  at  the  battle  of  Actium." 

**This  reply  p  eased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person,  and  ^med  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  affable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
person.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
00  mudi  awe,  mat  Augustus  was  displeased  with  his  meanneasi. 
**  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some^ 
thing  to  an  elqphant,  and  not  to  a  nfan : — be  bolder." 

A  part  of  luo  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
history,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.  During  the  whole  of 
it  be  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rrather  at  miforcing  submission,  than 
mt  extending  dominion.  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general,  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
serious  disaster  whidi  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  ^itirely  cut  c^ 
In  the  forests  of  that  country. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Augustas  was  less  happy  ^nd  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Roman  peojue.  His  wife,  livia,  was  an  imperious 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.  Her  son^  Tiberius,  who 
at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate t^nper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  banished  him 
for  t:ve  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But  his  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex- 
eessive  lewdness  The  very  ccmrt  where  her  father  presided,  was 
Dot  exempt  from  herdebauchenes. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son^  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  off  by 
poison,  lest  be  should  supplant  Tiberius.  The  emperor  was  often 
heard  to  exdaim,  ^'  How  happy  should  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
a  wife  or  chHdreii  t"  He  died  durii^  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
of  a  dysentery,  in  the76th  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  41  years,  14  A.  C 

19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  they  weie  mostly  swallowed  up 
in  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notice  only  two  or  three,  and 
these  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  being 
included  in  the  number  of  the  Boman  provinces  before  the 
tod  of  the  present  period.     First,  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
n>yai  family  of  tlie  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  As^ 
inonean  dynasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
lo  settle  the  affairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  tlie  Jews,  and  conferred  the  government  of  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  iMo  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  ordered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  person  of  Hyrcanus, 
the  family  of  the  Herodiaus  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju^ 
dea.  Herod,  called  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
king-  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  B.  C  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

§  Some  time  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
to  please  M ariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  had  married, 
appointed  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  High  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  her  mother^ 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero- 
city. At  the  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
tobulus and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stain6d  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mfant  Jesus  Christ  would  fall  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  I^gidae,  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  H.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  thi? 
period.     Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.     The  intermediate 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,   Berenice,  and  Ptolenijr 
Dionysius,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  of  the  JLa*, 
gidap,  after,  having  ruled  in  Egypt  about  294  yearsu  Ecypt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  goremed  by  a 
I^tor  sent  thither  from  Rome,  30  y^^^^fJQ^^Qooole 
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4  Ptokmy  Dion3raiu8  was  13  yean  oid  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  b^  whose  will  he  was  nominated  to  the  succession,  on  oondi- 
wm  of  lim  marrying  his  sister  Cleopatra,  then  17  years  of  age.  The 
Bomans  were  appointed  guardians  of  these  children.  Cleopatra 
married  her  brother,  and  they  reigned  jointly,  till,  dissatisfied  with 
the  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  Sjnria  and  Palestine,  where  she 
raised  an  army,  ana  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Peluslum,  to  give 
battle  to  the  ministers  of  her  husUmd. 

At  this  momoit,  as  we  have  before  learned,  Pompey,  vanquished  at 
Pharsalia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassmated  by  order 
of  Ptolemy.  JuUus  Caesar,  pursuing  his  rival,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  differences  between  the 
khig  and  the  queen.  For  a  short  time  they  were  reconciled ;  but 
Ptdemy,  renewmg  the  war  not  long  niiterwards,  was  defeated  and 
drown^  in  the  Nue. 

Cleopatra  then  married  her  youuj^est  brother^  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  already  afiBanced  to  his  sister  Arsmoe.  Him,  however, 
i^e  soon  poisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  government  After 
the  arrival  of  Mark  Anlimy  in  Eg31>^  ^^^  ^^  captivation  by  Cleo- 
patra, her  chara^er  became  stttl  more  remarkable  for  corrup- 
tion. The  beauties  of  her  person  were  incomparable ;  and  in  polite 
learning,  in  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  in  tunefulness  of  voice  m  her  cont- 
versation,  she  was  as  irresistible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  manners,  rendered  her 
cme  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

When  summoned  to  present  herself  before  Antony  for  the  first 
thne,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascinating,  that  the  Ro- 
man warrior  rather  adored  than  judged  her.  Every  decoration  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
gracemlness  of  motion.  Holding  Antony  in  the  chains  of  a  base 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasure. 

The  profusion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  feasts  was  astonishing. 
Antony  nolding  the  wealth  of  plundered  provinces,  with  his  utmost 
^orts  could  not  equal  the  queen  in  the  sumptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  was  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Pliny  occurred. 

Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  exp^id 
more  than  50,000^.  upon  one  repast,  caused  one  of  the  pearls  that  she 
wore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valued  at  the  above  named  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  then  swallowed  it.  She  was  then  preparing 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  the  address 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

Alter  the  bat^e  of  Actinm,  Octavius  used  every  eSoftt  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  to  effect  ^e  death  of  Antony,  by  her  meana. 
He  promised  tor  his  protection  and  friendship  if  she  would  kill  him. 
This  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  ddiver  his 
person  and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

A^ony,  who  had  before  meanly  sought  his  life  of  Octavius,  open- 
ing his  ieyet  to  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  at  first 
made  some  faint  and  inefiectual  attempt  at  reawtanoeiand  th^itthit 
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ftiry.  Inttemptal  tb  avenfipe  taimvelf  of  the  queen.  ^  She^.ihfiibre^i. 

erected  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  .a  report  that  she  M0  killed  Iter 
self.  ,.,..,.. 

Upon  this  newls,  Antony  forgot  his  resentment— his  former  affec- 
tion rushed  into  his  hearty  and  his  icup  of  calamity  was  full.  He 
resolved  uy  follow  her  example,  and  difs  a  Roiaan^eath*  A\  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  the  &ews  of  the  queen!s'd^th 
was  contradicted,  and  Antony,  weltering  in  his  blood,  aiid  still 
breathing,  consented  to  be  carrifed  to  see  the  queen.    '      .  '   ' " 

Alter  being  [mlled  Mp  to  the  top  of  the  monumert  i^her^  Cleppo- 
tea  was,  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  aaul  fastened  4j  him,  a  scene  of  ^ 
anguish  and  afibction  was  presented  whkh  can  scarcely  be  conceiv^ 
SuJSice  it  to  say,  he  died  in  heff  arms,  bedewed  ^rith  her  tears,  aad 
almost  stifled  with  her  caresses. 

The  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  Octavius,  and  apparently . 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  her,  found  ^n  op- 
portunity of  poisoning  herself  by  means  of  an  asp,  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  whi(^  instantly  threw.her  nito  a  fatal  lethargy* , 
In  such  a  miserable  end  were  these  victims  of  guilt  involved. 

PARTHIA. 

22.  Under  the AFsacidee,  Parthia coptinued to ei^yapig^ 
consequence  during  this  period.  Its  prineipal  seyiereigns 
\i^re  Phraates  III.  Orodes  I.  and  Phi'ftates  IV. 

§  Orodes  I.  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  was  allotted  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  between  him,  Caesar,  and  Poih- 
pey,  53  B.  C.  The  Parthian  armies  were  commanded  by  Surena,  a  ' 
genf^ral  of  extniordinary  wisdom  and  valour.  Crafsus  beitigled  by 
the  kin^  of  Edessa  into  a  barren  coiihtry,  his  Army  was  completely 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  and  killed: 

Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory,  caused  hin^  to  be  put  to  death  sdon  ' 
after,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  Pacdnis,  liis  own" 
son,  who  made  great  conquests  hi  sevf^ral  countries,  but  who  waff 
soon  afrer  defeated  and  killed  by  Ventidlas,  the  Roman  general. ' 
Orodes,  overwhelrtied  with  grief,  became  insane ;  but  having  reoov»ed  ' 
in  some  degree,  he  associated  his  eldest  son  Phraates  his  partiier  m  ' 
the  throne.  *    '  '  • 

The  infamous  wretch  first  attempted  to  pcfeon  his  father;  but  that 
only  curing  him  of  the  dropsy,  he  stifled  the  old  man^  ivv  bted,  and 
murdered  all  his  brothers.  When  Augustus  came  Into  Asia,  he 
.obliged  Phraates  to  restore  the  ensigjns  taken  from  Crassus,  and  afteiv 
wards  fh>m  Antony,  and  to  deliver  four  of  his  sons  as  hoitage^ 
Divinfe  Providence  pwni»h*d  him  in  a  remarkable  nulnner,  as  h« 
was  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  concubine  and  his  own  «», 
18A.€. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X.  ''    '. 
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8.  Jidhtt  CflDBar,  a  sueceasfrd  warrior  and  di^ant  write. 

3.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  RomaJi  <N*ators  imd  philosophen. 

4.  CatuUus,  a  Roman  epigrammatic  poet 

.  6.  Salluflt,  the  first  philosophical  Roman  historiao. 

6.  Vanoi  the  most  learned  of  the  Romana 

7.  Cornelius  Nepoe,  an  eminent  Roman  historian*  i 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

d.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets. 

§  1.  LuerMitis  was  eaiiy  sent  to  Athens^  where  he  studied  |Aik>- 
tdphy.  He  'eH^>raoed  the  tenets  of  Epicams.  In  his  poem  of  the 
Ncture  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endeavours  to  estabMi^  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  His  mas- 
terly genius  and  unaffected  elegance  itfe,  however,  every  where  ooa^ 
spieuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  beft^re  him,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  be^i  no 
medoi  rival  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  his  poem  while  he  laboured  un^r 
a  delirium,  occasioned  by  a  phiHre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife  or  mistress.  He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him- 
self, in  his  44th  year,  about  54  B.  C. 

'IBl  Julius  Cttsar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Cttsar,  who  was  descended 
firma  MJins,  the  son  of  iEneas ;  m  his  16ih  year  he  lost  his.  lather ; 
and  Sylla,  aware  (tf  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  h^ 
friends,  however,  hiterceded,and  obtaioed  his  life ;  but  Sylla  warned 
th^m  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
Caesar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  lonely  girded ;  ^^  for  in 
him."  said  he,  "  are  many  Mariuses.^ 

He  procored  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  high  priest;  after  passing  through  dinerent  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  hu  return,  being  elected  consul,  he 
enteved  into  aa  agreement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  that  nothing 
shfMild  be  done  in  the  stale  without  their  joint  crnicurrence.  After  his 
eonsniship,  he  had  the  province  of  Craul  assigned  him ;  which,  with 
wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  carrying  the 
terser  of  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unlcnowu 
to  the^  Remans, 

Pompey  now  became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  induced  the  senate 
taorder  him  to  lay  down  his  conunand ;  upon  wbMih,  he  crossed  the 
riy&e  Rubicon,  tiie  boundary  of  his  province,  ana  led  his  army  to- 
wards Rome,  Pompey  and  all  the  friends  of  liberty  fleeing  bkbre 
him.  . 

Having-  subdued  Italy  in  skty  days,  (Caesar  ^tered  Rome,  and 
s^aed  upon  the  imm^  m  the  public  treasury:  he  then  went  to 
Spaan,  where  he  conquered  ti^  partisans  of  Pompey  ^nder  Peiieiu& 
Afranius,  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return,  was  creaSted  dictator,  ana 
soon  after  consul.  Lefiving  Rome^  and  ffqing  in  search  of  Pompey, 
^^  iJ^<>  hostile  genetaW  engaged  6n  the  plains  of  Phursalia ;  the  army 
of  Casar  amounted  only  «o28JOOO  men,  while  tl^i4>f  Pdkagky 
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amounted  to  46,MD;  bat  the  superior  generally  ol^iheleniier  pm*, 
failed,  and  he  was  victorious. 

Making  a  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  followed  Pompey  into, 
Egypt,  where  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  coimtry  trir 
butary  to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remamder  of  Pon^* 
pey's  party  hi  AfH<A  and  Spain.  Triumphing  over  all  his  enemies/ 
he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  peojde  with  justice.  His 
engrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  rulmg  with  absolute  au-, 
thority,  created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
against  him,  by  more  than  sixty  senators,  the  ^ief  of  whom  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house^  on  the  15ih , 
of  March,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age;  he  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intimate  friend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
28  wounds,  ffeH  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Caesar  is  p^haps  the  most  distinguished  dmracter  in  hist^y.  Hia 
talents  in  war  aud  literature  wei^  equally  great.  Amidst  his  military 
enterprises  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  mamy  works^  none  of 
which  renkain  except  seven  books  of  commentttries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
wars ;  these  are  much  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  style.  He  spoke  in  public  wil^  the  sane  spirit  with  which/ 
he  fought  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  dpulHlesit' 
have  nvafled  Cicero. 

3.  Marctrs  Ttdlras  Cicero  was  the  father  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever. produced.  He  wad  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  having  displayed  promismg  abilities,  his  &ther 
procured  for  him  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  served, 
one  camjfmign  under  Sylla,  and  retnming  to  Bomev  appeared  as  a 
pl^uler  at  Che  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  kis  genius,  imd  his  superior 
eloquence,  soon  raised  him  to  notice. 

Having  passed  through  the  lower  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 
made  consul  in  his  4dd  year.  Catiline,  a  profligate  noi^  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  their  country ;  but 
aU  their  projects  were  baifled  by  his  extreme  vigflanCe ;  Catiline  was 
defeat^  m  the  field ;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  with  death.  ,  . 

He  received  the  thaiiks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  el 
his  country  aiid  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  reAisal  (« 
agree  to  the  arbitrary,  measures  of  Caesar  and  Fbmpey,  caused  hio» 
to  be  etil^ ;  he  did  not  bear  hlE»  banishnient  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
overjoyed  when,  dfler  16  month's  ^^)seiwe,  he  was  restored  with  ho* 
npur  to  his  country.  Ailer  much  hemtation,  he  espoused  the  caused 
Pompey  i^nst  Caesar ;  and  when  the  YkHer  -was  victorious  at  Phar* 
saliieL.Cicer^viras  reconciled  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  human!* 
ty ;  but  as  a  true  republican,  he  approved  trf  Cssar's  murdjer,  Mid 
thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antony,  vrba  wished  to  ^  succeed  is 
poweii^. 

dctavius,  iafterwards  ealled  Augustus  Csssai^  Antony,  and  Lepidii«i 
havuig  formed  athud  triumvurat^  agreed  on  a  proacription  of  their 
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CTremtes ;  Octatfas  sthtgffled  two  days  to  preaenre- Cicero  fipo^  the 
vpugeaiice  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  oif  his  head 
and  ri^ht  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  C. 
4J,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  to  be  admired,  not  only  bs  a  ^eat  statesman,  but  as  an  ora- 
tor, a  man  of  genius,  and  a  schcdar^  m  which  united  character,  he 
stands  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4.  Catullus  wAs  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off- 
sprmg  of  a  luxuritM  imaginalion.  He  directed  lus  satire  against 
CiBsar,  whose  oidy  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hosjiitably  en- 
tertam  him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Qre^  writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  aare  occasionally  disfigured  with  in- 
delicato  expressions,  the  whole  is  writ^nwiih  great  purity  of  style. 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40; 

5.  SAllust  was  educated  at  Ronnie,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  office  of  qusstor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
det^raved  and  licentious  mannnsL  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wi^fe  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
ttlinarhm  conspirec^f,  and  the  wmrs  of  Jti^urtha,  sure  extant. 
'  His  descriptions,  harangues^  &c.  ^ob  anmiiyted  and  correct,  and  the 
anili0r  is  greatly  commended  f<Nr  ^e  vigour  of  his  sentences.    He 
died  in  his  51st  year,  3&  B.  C. 

6:  Varro  wrote  360  volumes,  which  are  all  lost,  except  a  treatise, 
!>e  Re  Ritstk^a,  and  another  De  Lii^a  Latina.  The  latter  he  wrote 
in  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
taken  by  Cisar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped,  Hi^  erudition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St.  Augus 
tine.  He  died  in  his«8th  year,  B.  C.  2a 

7.  Cornelius  Ncpos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  He  was 
Ui^  iiitimate  friend  of  Cicen^  and  Atticus.  He  poss^sed  a  most  deli- 
cate taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  worKs,  but  his 
IKes  of  iUustnoirs  Gireeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  ha?  ever  been  ad- 
iiHred  for  th^  clearness  atid  precision  of  his  ;^le]  and  the  delicacy 
•f  his  ex^mssiona.  He  died  25  yiears  Bt  C. 

%  'Virgil  was  foorrt  at  Andes,  a  village  near  Alantua,  about  70  years 
B.  C. '  Having  iost  bis  farms  in  the  distribution  of  l^ds  to  the  sol- 
Aieisof  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippj,he  xepaii^ed  to  Rom^ 
whei^  hexibtained  an  order  for  the  rfistitution  of  his  prpperty  througl^ 
the^tnterest  of  Macsnaft.  Wh<wi  1^  showed  this  ord^r  tp  the  centu- 
ri(w,who  was  m  p0SB^s8ion,.he.  nc5<rly  killed  YirgUj.^d  the  latter, 
escaped  only  by  awtrnmuig.  across  a  fiver. ,  , 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastorals,  celebrates  the  praises  pf  hw 
mnsifious  patspna^'  H©  uBdei:took  hjs  Georgics  inordier  to  promote 
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the  9tudy  of  agriculture ;  and  the  design  of  the  .£neid  is  thought  to 
have  been  to  reconcUe  the  Romans  to  a  monarchical  government 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  empe* 
ror  Augustus  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his  tune.  He 
died  at  Brundusium,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
hnmense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

0.  Horace  was  bom  atVeaii^a;  his  father,  although  poor,^took 
him  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Finding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himself 
to  writing  verses ;  and  hi^  talents  soon  recqmniended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecsnas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  mtimaey  and  fneadatap.  He 
died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  8. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POLITICS,  RELI- 
GION, MIUTARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  ARTS,  LITER/1- 
TURE,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  &c.  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONa 


ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  "which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  respecting 
the  Antediluvian  world,  bein^  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  history 
of  its  inhabitants,  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  its  phy- 
sical and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  institutions 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,  and 
conjecture. 

Sect.  \.  Surf  ace  of  the  Earth. — The  earth's  surface,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  from  its 
present  state.  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif 
ferent  opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  supposes  that  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  whicli 
now  appear — at  least  m  so  great  a  degree,  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

J  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  primitive  earth  was  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the  abyss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  breaking  into  innumerable  pieces,  at  the  time 
of  the  delude,  would  naturally  sink  down  amidst  the  mass  of  waters, 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  valleys  whic£ 
now  exist. 

The  convulsions  occasioned  Dy  that  terrible  event,  would  be  likely 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  plea- 
sant as  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  valleys  and  plains,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  they  had  heen 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  "  war  of  the  elements."  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  should  conjecture  would  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  in  vast  eddies  and 
whirlpools. 

2.  The  Seasons.  The  seasons  might  have  been  difTerent 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Conjecture  has  assigned  to 
the  Antediluvian  world  but  one  season,  and  that  an  "  eternal 
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spring."  This  would  be  the  fact,  if,  as  some  philoyophers 
suppose,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  then  coiiicideDt 
with  that  of  tlie  equator.  They  now  make  a  coii>iderabJc 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  k  coadudi-d  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Besides^  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scripturCj  till  :iftor 
the  flood. 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fanciful  French  \\Titer,* 
has  accounted  for  the  production  of  the  deluge  itself.  He  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  oi 
the  globe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediately  by  the  beat  of  the  sun, 
suddenly  melted,  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  Population  and  Longevity,  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Some  imagine  that  it  was  very  great,  far  exceeding  what  it  is 
at  present.  This  is  inferred  from  the  surprising  length  of  men's 
lives,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is. 
that  it  was  much  smaller,  and  that  mankind  were  not  widely 
diffused  ovei*  the  earth. 

§  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  ma>be  ascertained  or' fairly  conjec- 
tured, from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  4he  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  great 
adept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  considerable  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited 
only  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
sils, and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  earth's  surface, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
no  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  latter  exist,  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
tlie  earth,  siirh  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
have  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  tia-y  may  lie  buried  under 
some  mass  of  waters^  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluviaii 
world  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  globi^ 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
tn  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  fno 
great,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  assigning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjectures,  as  nothuig  can  be  known  with  certainty,  except  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flood  was  most  likely 
much  contamiiiated  and  rendered  unwholesome. 

How  far  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  the  pristine  coi»- 
stitution  of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in -suc- 
cessive ages,  down  to  the  present  common  standard,  i^  left  to  the  ci^ 
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gkfOB  to  inquire.  If  there  were  no  physical  canses  of  this  diaiifr, 
God  could  nave  effected  it  without  them.  It  is  his  own  record  tnat 
tiie  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4.  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  rdigious  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  afl&rmed,  that  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, both  of  animals  and  of  the  fraits  of  the  earth.  The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 
discontinued. 

{  The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  for  some  tnoe 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  observation  of  religiow 
rites,  while  those  of  Cam  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro- 
fligacy. These  lived  separately  till  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ;  and  then  the  pure  religion  and  mora&  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  world  became 
alienated  firom  God. 

5.  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  must  have  been  cultivated 
in  a  d^ee,  and  in  some  of  their  branches  might  have  been 
naore  tlian  we  are  aware.  If  we  consider  that  human  life 
was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vast 
fanprovements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  ODce  disco- 
vered. It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  ot 
them  were  known.  % 

The  last  generation  (ff  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
perhaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

{  Some  suppose  that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
Inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  focultie^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranfif^  to  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment Still,  from  the  difficulty  of  originatuig  knowled|^  and  from 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvians— their  probable  devotion  to  gross  sen- 
sual pteasmres,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensively  acquaimad 
with  the  more  inteUeotual  (Ejects  of  human  pursuit,  as  their  descend- 
ants were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  au^entic  source,  of 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  posterity  of  Seth.  These  dih 
coveries,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  pillar&  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  Hie  latter,  it  is  aflbrmed,  existed  after  the 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  tune  of  Josephus,  that  is,  neariv  a 
century  after  Christ  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singmar  that  no  other 
memorial  of  their  intellect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  here  given, 
however,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6:  Oavemment.  On  the  topic  of  »)vemment,  there  is 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture.  The  most  probafcfe,  is 
Uie  patriarchal  ibrm  of  goyefqjijint ;  that  is,  the  government 
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which  was  held  by  the  heads  of  9q)aTate  fiunilies.  A  num* 
her  of  theee  might  perhaps  combine,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  some  common  ancestor.  This 
is  the  most  natural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Bible  of  kingly  auUiority  until  after  the 
deluge. 

§  Still,  as  some  suppose,  this  form  of  government  might  have  beert 
set  aside  by  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  the  change  would  proba- 
bly take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Cain,  than 
those  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  after  the  luiion  of  the  families  of 
Cain  and  Seth,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy,  which 
et«eumstances  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedness. 

7.  Commerce.  Theintercourseof  the  antediluvians  might 
have  been  easy,  because  they  probably  Uved  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation, 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  &imiUes  nnight  have  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  Noah. 

§  It  is  hkely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  commerce,  as  there 
has  been  since.  For  this  opinion,  reasons  might  be  given,  but  the 
subject  is  not  suflSciently  important . 

Assyria^  {ind^iding  BabpUmia.) 

8.  Estent  and  Cities.  Assyria  generally  comprehended 
the  territory  l3ring  between  Armenia,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Media.  The  Assyrian  dominion,  at  times,  extended  over 
many  parts  of  Asia;  its  capital  was  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris, 
built  by  Ashur.     The  country  is  now  called  Curdistan. 

§  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
length,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Strabo.  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
chariots  could  pass  together ;  they  were  defended  by  1500  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  From  the  nunri)^  of  infants  which  it  contained, 
as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  more  than  600,000  at  that  time. 
f.  Its  situation  is  indicated,  as  some  suppose,  by  vestiges  on  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

Babylonia^  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Assyria,  waa 
made  up  principally  of  Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Diarbec.  Its 
capital,  Babylon,  at  length  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  formed  a 
square,  whose  sides  subtended  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
city  stood  on  a  large  plain.  Its  walls  were  in  thickness  8? 
feet,  in  height  360  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.  These 
were  drawn  about  the  city  in  an  exact  squw^f^byGooQle 
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{  As  a  more  particular  description  of  Babylon,  it  may  be  stati^d,  that 
oil  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  corners  5  and  three  more  between  those  on  the  corners  and  the 
gate  on  either  side. 

The  other  parts  of  the  city,  aome  of  which  we  will  describe,  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quays, 
the  Isdce,  ditches,  canals,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  above  all, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  wonders.  From  the  25  gates 
ran  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  aiigles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet. 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squiures,  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  houses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filled  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  tbp  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stab's  ten  feel  wide,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  tops 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented-  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  other  plants,  and  every  variety 
of  flowCTs ;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  temple  of  Belus,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
fide  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  towers^ 
built  one  above  another,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top,  and  was  a 
furlong  in  height. 

9.  Government  and  Laws,  The  government  both  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
hereditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
all  decrees  issued  from  bis  mouth ;  he  even  affected  the  power, 
and  claimed  the  worship  which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 
§  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  as 
being  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  different  languages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  almost  all  of 
them.  They  adminstered  their  government  by  officers  of  various  de- 
scriptions, civil  aiid  military. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  cfficers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir- 
gins, and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  Uie  connu- 
bial state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  aD 
other  crimes. 

The  laws  )f  the  emfnre  were  in  general  vague  aud  uncer 
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tain,  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  but 
ofie  was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  especially  the 
poorer  sort  <rf  people,  to  marry. 

§  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
dispodition  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  beheading,  cutting  to  pieces, 
turning  the  criminal's  house  into  a  dunghiU,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 
furnace. 

10.  Religion.  The  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  literati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  skill  in 
the  prediction  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  charms,  incan- 
tations, and  explanations  of  dreams,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
[rfienomena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be- 
ing the  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
deity.  Vrom  this  they  descended,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the 
worship  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour- 
ites of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idola- 
try arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  the  earliest  of  nations 
--the  people  left  on  the  [dains  erf  Shinar,  subsequently  to  the 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

§  ft  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  imaj^3  worship,  since  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  Uiose  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  primary  planets,  Saturn,  J  upiter.  Mars,  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

The  norrid  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  conci- 
Hate  their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
fi*om  them  it  was  conmiunicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

f  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  cruelty  to  be  discerned  in  the 
worship  and  rites  of  the  Aasymn  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  whom 
parents,  without  remorse,  sacrificed  their  children,  by  throwing  them 
down  a  precipice  hi  her  temple. 

I  \.  Customs.  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
customs,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own 
daughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  mariiageaUe,  they  were 
put  up  to  auction ;  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  motb  homely. 

§  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was,  that  all  their  young  women 
were  disposed  of  in  marriage — the  beautiful  for  their  charms,  the 
homely  for  their  wealth. 

Aooiher  BiBgular  custom  was^  tbeir  festival  calted  Sacca* 
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During  this  festival,  wlikh  lasted  five  days,  the  servants  com 
mand^  their  masters,  one  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  coir 
stituted  chief  over  the  house,  axul  wearing  a  kind  of  royal 
garment,  called  Zogana. 

(  They  had  other  extraoitliQary  customs,  butsomeof  these  are  too 
indecent  to  be  named.  In  general,  they  wareihe  most  sencual  and 
abandoned  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

12.  Learning.  The  Babykmians  were  famed  for  learning, 
particulajrly  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  their  priests,  philo^ 
phers,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  &c.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tries  after  them,  they  were  divided  Into  several  sects,  distin- 
guished by  their  pecuMar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motions  of  the  planets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
the  influence  these  had  over  things  below,  and  from  that  to  be 
able  to  foretel  future  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
kind  of  science,  called  astrology. 

{  From  this  origin  of  astrology^  fortwie  telling,  and  similar  arts^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposidon  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

Iiie  learning  of  the  Qmldeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  maimer 
of  the  Greeks,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  instructions  tfaey 
received.  They  never  dq>aited  from  early  principles^  and  heace 
made  no  great  advances  m  the  sciences. 

13.  The  Arts,  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  mamense  buiklinga^ 
which  could  not  have  been  Erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
iHuetry,  prove  that  they  must  have  been  good  mathematicians 
and  mechanics. 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excellence  in  pamtiDg 
and  statuary.  Mufflc  and  poetry  were  probably  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regular  science. 

i  They  exposed  their  sick  in  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  wH 
passing  by  them,  saw  fit  to  prescribe  for  their  diseases. 

The  Babylonians  were  great  architects,  ingenious  in  casting  metals 
and  in  their  manufactures— particularly  in  their  manulactures  of 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  So  superb  were 
some  of  their  articles  of  dress,  that  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  of 
Cato  selling  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  ume- 
ritaace,  as  being  wbat  he  was  ashamed  to  wear.  And  it  issaid  that 
at  Rome  more  than  600(M.  bad  been  paid  for  a  suit  of  Babj^oniai 
hangings. 

China* 

14.  Geography.  China,  in  ancient  times,  indoded  needy 
H^  ««me  temtoryihaft  kdoes^at  prasemfje^fttr  as  we  caBOOW 
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as<'.ertain.  The  Greeks  aid  ^ottiatis,  throi^h  wfaMi  tno^ 
ot  t>iir  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  iriunc^ 
diate  knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
ai;J  another  nation  of  northern  Sinae,  as  constituting'it&  west- 
erly provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  ancient  territory  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same^  asi 
(heir  modern.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  ot 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  c«onsiderable  portion 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  *he  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stonfe  \yaU  of  15,00  miles  in  length. 

§  But  few  general  views  of  this  coiuatiy  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given,  since  we  have  been  presented,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
charaefep  of  the  peof^thiese  view»  will  aqswer  for  an  inteiiesting 
artieie  m  xnodeni  hiflloify. 

15.  G4)verhntefU,  The  original  plan  c£  the  Chinese  go-. 
verninent  was  patriarchal.  CM^ienceto  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  thtl 
emperor  was  consicieied  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Every  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  ,own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 

Eunishment  short  of  dealK  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
ad  the  powder  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
aipital  sentence. 

§  Since  the  ihvasibii  of  tfie  Tartars,  Sas  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  tJie 
government  is  eiadled  an  absolute  montirehy,  though  its  great  fitnda^ 
mental  principles  from  the  filming  have  been  preserved. 

16.  Religion,  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a«npreme  bet « 
ing,  ttnder'  the  n^me  of  Chaagli,  or  Tien;  they  also  wor- 
shipped subaltern  spirits^  8uppb»9d,  to  preside  onrer  kingdoms, 
provihcei,  cities,  rivdrB,and  movHitains;:  Their  wocship  waa 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any.  mixture  of  idolar 
trouS  practices. 

§  There  are  no^  diflferent  sects,  whose  characteristics  belong  to 
the  delail*^  of  mod*m  history. 

17.  The  Sciences  and  Arts.     The  Chinese  understood, 
some  of  the  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  thevi  . 
from  age  to  age.    Of  iT^athematics,  astf ooomy,  and  phyacs, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  igikorant  for  so  civilized  apeo* 

-  ^  .  ■ ..  ..o«.  .,.■..,.  ,.  ^.-     ■,-. 
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pie,  .  The  k)iE>wl6dge  of  medjk^e  was  very  litpited  waaxmg 

ihem. 

In  ih^  arts,  9X  an  eariy  age,  they  attained  to  a  certain  point 
of  adTaacement)  wbic^  tbey  i^ever  exceeded.  It  is  afSrined 
that  they  manufactured  glass  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  ttutt  they  ki^w  gunpowder  from  time  inimemoriai, 
and  that  tbey  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  j 
bat  these  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
ond  have  remained  eo  to  this  day.  In  agrioilture,  however, 
and  a  few  elher  arts,  they  seem^  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distingoidhed. 

§  On  the  whole^  considermg  their  ancient  state,  and  knowmg  the 
agreement  of  their  present  sta^  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
to  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

JBg$/pt> 

$  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  Emt  wm  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  dtjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
lier timeS)  a  large  share  of  cekbrity,  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
its  magnificent  public  works.  In  con«nercial  importance,  at  the 
time  5rst  spoken  o^  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  nations. 

18,.  Situation^  Name,  a?id  Division.  Egypt  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  Lybia  on  the  west,  and  was  properly  a  long  val- 
ley, following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  \vas  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  under  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  rarinci^  parts,  distinguished 
by  tM  appellations  of  the  XJppe^  E^ypt,  <^  Tb^^ais ;  the  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  Heplaooomis ;  and  the  Low«r  Egypt,  which  in- 
diides  the  Delta. 

19.  Cities.  There  were  many  cities  in  this  country,  whose 
ruins  attest  thek  almost  unparalleled  magnificence.  Among 
these  were  Thebes,  M^nphis,  Arsinoe,  Heliopolis»  and  Alex- 
andria, besides  many  othOTs.  / 

§  Thebes  was  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  both  side»of  the  Nile. 
It  waS(CaUed  by  the  Greeks^  Djjospol^  and  vf«s  oi^pf  the  mOst  il- 
lustrious cities  in  the  world.  It  is  distinguished  vi  tlpmer  by  theepir 
th^of  Hecatompylos,  or  hfrvrng  a  100  gates.  In  the  tipie  of  its  s^co- 
dour,  it  could  send  into  the  field,  by  each  of  its  gates.  200  chariots, 
aifd  ^000  fighting  men.        '  ''  •  -'^  ^ 

^Its  extentis  said  to  have  been  SStailesjandstygreW^was  Its  wealth, 
^^'SSSf  ^^ ^^  ^^^^^  plundeieA  by  thePersiahi^  SOS  tadeots  of  gcM' 
wid  2300  of  silver,  were  found  ankma  tte  remams  of  the  pillage. 


Tbe'XvAmx>f^m  astonntaig  ctt$r  eebctpjii-a  efa^nnfervBoe  of  ST 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  ehieif 
of  which  18  Luxop^ .  Habon,  on  the  trostein  side,  containa  many  stu- 
pendous moiiiiBienta  Thebes  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  by 
Ptolemy  PhilqpateF,  and  ander  Aiifnstxis,  for  its  F^lUon.  In  th6 
adjacent  mooBtaina  ave  hewn  septychres  of  the  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  featore  of  tl^ae  raina  is  their  size.  Every  thing  if 
colossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  th^temples  are  between  7  atra  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obelisks,  Sphinxefi^ 
and  other  monaments  of  huge  dimensionSy  in  difiinreBti)Ositions,  as- 
tonish the  medtam  trarellery  aa  he  gaxea  on  these  wonders  of  hantaQ 
power  and- art. 

Memphis,  supposedto  have  been  foanded  by  Menes,  ihe  first  Bfyp'' 
Uan  king,  was. for  several  ages  the  metropoKsof  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contained  many  beautifid  temples,  the  int»t  splenlid  of  wMch  is 
said  to  hav^  been  thatch  the  god  Apis.  Thisetty  Koodon  the  westerly 
bank  of  the  Nile,  1&  miles  south  61  the  Belta. 

Strabo  saw  its  palaces  in  ruins;  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  m  being.'  The  Nile  may  have  oo- 
VCTed  them. 

Akxiuftdria  was  ledooned  next  to  i  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  iVf 
buildiags^  and  riduiess  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  tiie  western  sidcr 
of  the  Delta,  and  was  built  by  Alexand^  the  Great,  !332  B.  C.  It  wati 
the  capital  of  Lowdr  Egypt,  and  the  metiTopolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  ancients  assert  that  it  was  bmlt  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
cloak,  and  occupied  about  15  miles.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
fifth  part  of  the  eity.  :      » 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  fiiatrdnkr  in  the  andeai  world,  ais  ^te  mar 
Kiart  for  exchange  between  the  east  and  ^est^  Its  commercial:  ^^ 
vantages  continued  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  was  ftirther  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physiCy  theology,  astronon^fand  general 
learning. 

20.  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art.  Many  of  these  are 
magnificent  beyond  conception,  a^d  show  to  wli^t  a  high  atala 
of  improvement  the  inhabitanta,  at  a  remote  period^  had  cap* 
ried  the  arts.  They  stiH  eiteite  the  admiration  of  every  t^* 
veller.  .    ' 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebrc^* 
ted  of  these  works  of  ancient  grandeur,  arie  Lake  MoBris,  tb<| 
Labyrinth:  the  Catacombs^  or  Mtmmy  PHs,  aiid  the  Pyra^ 
mids.  •  , 

$  The  lake  Moftris  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  works  of  the  khigs  of  Egypt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
anoilents  desci^)ed  it  as  measuring  3600  stadia  in  citcumferene^;  but 
mod(^  travellers  assure  us  that  ifts  breadth  does  aot  exceed  half  a 
league  ^  that  it  is  about  a  day'9  Journey  hi  length)  and  that  its  eif cumr 
fercH^e  is  about^  12^  or  \p  leagues,  which  Vf'm  be  found  sufficient!^ 
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fNrodtg^boi)  Wkmtlpe  cooiider  that  it  wis  performed  by  hittnan  It- 
hour. 

Th»  kke,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fadionis  of  water,  and  ii 
fed  (rom  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  ohannd  cat  k>r  that  purpose,  it 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Maoris,  whose  object  was  to  cat- 
rect  the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  rhrer,  recetrini 
its  supiurabui^anoe)  or  making  up  its  d^cien^. 

TheLabyrmth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  partly 
under  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  ail  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  ^e  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  ^an  dOOOehambers,  idOO  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  wfaobaiU 
the  |iib3nriath,  or  ftnr  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  croeocHles. 

IWie  wem  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotns  informs  tie 
that  he  ▼iew6d  every  runm  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  found  suA 
ficient  to  fill  him  wkh  astonithoient  Innumerable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  return^  afforded  hum  a  thousand  occasions  cf 
wonder.  The  h^est  decorations  in  polished  columns  and  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

The  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  ^e  dead.  These  sepulchres  of  the 
aneienl  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  ibrroed 
npon  one  general  plany  though  differing  in  th^  construction  of  their 
respective  parts,  lliese  contain  the  genevations  that  are  gone.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  perfectly  preserved,  though  they  have 
(Men  dead  aOOO  years. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  anoints  amoni^  the 
winders  of  the  world.  Tbereare  said  tobetwenty^of  them  in  diffiar- 
ent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  there  are  three  superior  to  the  rest  in 
iixeand  magnifioence.  These  wre  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,io 
Ihe  ne^^hbwirfaood  of  the  ancimt  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicnlariy, 
and  the  ar^a  of  its  basis  cov^prehends^even  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  Which  wduld  exceed  all  belief  haa  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
rennd  it,  made  wyth  pohiAied  stones^  so'  large  that  the  breidth  and 
depth  of  eveiy  step  is  o«6  sii^e  stpne^  The  smallest  stone  is  30  feel 
in  length.    The  number  of  steps  amounts  to  206. 

These  works  are  proved,  by  modem  researches,  to  have  becm  royal 
sepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  are  sujv 
posed,  however,  lo^  have  -been  erected'  between  ^ne  and  two  thousand 
years  B.  CX  It  is  asserted  by  PUny  andDiodorus,  that  no  kus  toao 
860,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.  It  iSi 
said  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  m  the  work. 

21.  Government  and  Laws,       The  E^^yptians  were 
uiKxng  the  earliest  nations,  if  .not.  the  very  earliest,  who  had 
regular  established  goVeramlsnts.  and  civil  regulations.    Their 
government  was  a.deppodc^  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo-       i 
dified  by  prescribed  usag^,  as  to  promote'  the  public  welfere.       1 
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{  Their  monarchs  were  restricted  to  a  certain  mo^e  of  livfog,  and 
even  their  time  seems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  apart  for 
particular  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egjrptian  books.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  puWic  transactions,  but  in  their 
priyate  life.  They  could  neither  bathe,  take  the  air,  nor  converse 
with  their  aueens  but  at  cwtain  times.  The  choice  <rf  their  provisions 
was  not  left  to  themselves,  but  their  tables  were  furnished  with  tfale 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  and  their  allowance  of 
wine  was  extremely  moderate. 

These  restraints  were  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatljr 
Nourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnificence 

In  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  each  nome,  or  pro- 
vince, had  its  respective  governor,  who  ordered  all  things  with» 
in  his  jurisdiction.  The  laiKls  were  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  apprc^riated  to  the 
king,  for  defra}dng  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
third  part  was  de&igned  for  the  sddii^*8.  The  hud[)and- 
men,  taking  the  lands  at  an  easy  rent  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  sddiers,  devoted  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  agricul- 
iure ;  and  die  son  continually  succeeded  the  father  in  his  oc- 
cupalkm.  They  thus  became  the  most  famous  for  tillage  of 
any  in  the  world. 

22.  Mfthology*  The  boi»ted  laws  of  the  Egyptians  sink 
m  our  estimation,  from  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
mmd.  They  had  a  vast  number  6f  gods  of  different  ranks^ 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osaris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sun  and  nM)on.  From  Egypt  the  stream  of 
idolatry  flowed  over  the  naticms. 

§  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
worship  they  paid  their  pretended  god&  they  actually  bestowed  di* 
vine  honours  on  animals,  insects,  biros,  and  even  vegetables,  as 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives,  kept 
in  consecrated  enclosures;  fed  with  most  dehcate  food,  washed  and 
anointed  with  freqiienoy,  and  thenr  bnriij,  after  death,  attended  with 
the  heaviest  expense.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  ihe  reigii 
erf  Ptolemy,  the  Apis  dying  of  old  a^e  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ex- 
pended in  his  funeral,  eJboui  13,000Z.  s^ve  all  his  substance. 

23.  Education.  In  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
Egyptians  exercised  great  care,  and  the  children  were  brought 
tip  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  instructed  them  in 
arithmetic,  ^eometry^  and  other  branchy  <rf  useM  hteratuM ;' 
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and  tiieirfhtbars,  or  nearest  relations,  taught  them  aseariy  ai 
possible,  their  paternal  art  or  profession, 

24.  Domestic  Habits^  Manners^  and  Customs.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  people  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  whkb 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  superior 
beverage  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  first  invention  of  beer.  Cleanliness  was  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  this  people,  who  scoured  their  drinkiDg 
vessels  every  day. 

f  As  great  sinsutorities  among  them,  we  may  notice  the  inconsistent 
employments  of  the  men  and  women ;  the  fonner  being  engaged  in 
spinning  and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  ami  businesB;  Uie  kneading  of  dongh  with  their  feet;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuous  residence  of 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  very  singiilar  custom  to  bring  in 
the  coffin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  with  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  whicn  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admonition :  ^  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry ;  for 
such  as  this  now  i^pears,  thou  slult  be,  when  thou  art  dead.'' 

26.  Literature  and  Arts.  Egypt  was  the  parent  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Hoses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Geometry 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  found  out  in  Egjrpt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measurement  of  those  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The  science,  however,  was  most 
probably  but  little  extended  by  them. 

{Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra^  were  also  cultivaled 
in  Egypt;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  len|;thof  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sim,  by  adding  to  their  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embalming  were  early  cultivated  among  them, 
particularly  the  latter.    They  were  very  famous  also  in  magic. 

In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c  they  must  have  made  great 
proficiency,  as  is  evident  nrom  the  astonishing  works  of  art  wuicb 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  ite 
atuation  was  peculmrly  favourable  for  that  object.  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaeliteis  traded  thither, 
80  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  Solomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trades  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language.  The  Egyptian  language  is  one  of  thfi 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  original  tongue. 
It  is,  jn  some  measure,  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  even  to  this 
tinftc,  though  that  language  is  but  little  understoo^^le 
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THE  HEBREWS. 

28  CourUry,  The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di- 
vinel}^  favoured  people  lived  was  Palestine.  It  extended  from 
G<Elo-S3nia,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  east  Arabia  Deserta.  Its  territory  was 
very  limited. 

Tlie  country  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  called  by  several  other  names, 
is  the  Land  of  Oaua^a,  the  Holy  Land,  Jiidea,  &c. ;  and  the  people 
themselves  were  variously  called,  as  the  People  of  God,  Israelites, 
Jews ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  different  portionis,  which  were  assigned  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Reviains  of  ancient  Works.  Among  these  are  Ja- 
cob's Well ;  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  Gihon,  and  Bethesda ;  and 
the  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

§  Jacob's  ^vell  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  35 
yards  in  depth,  and  three  in  diameter,  and*  is  at  present  covered  with 
a  stone  vault. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  ^ork  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
Tliey  are  three  in  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
Water  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  into  the  second,  and  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  They  are  of  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  90  paces ;  their 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  plas- 
tered, and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Bethesda  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
sepulchres  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartments. 

30.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large. 
Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  place 
on  the  globe  has  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  its 
sacred  associations.  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon.  were  also 
noted. 

Jerusalem  was  built  im  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which 
was  Mount  Zion ;  it  formed  the  so«ithem  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,  was  mount  Moriah, 
on  which  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  king  Solomon. 
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§  Jerusalem,  when  ddsrjged  by  Diavid,  Sotomon,  and  other  kingi, 
became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
historian,  Herodotus,  under  \he  name  of  Cadytis.  The  city  with  its 
temple  was  destroyed  by  th«  Chaldeans,  about  600  years  B.  C.  The 
seccmd  temple,  which,had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  H^rod  ths 
Great 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  B.  70.  Under  Adri- 
an, a  new  city,  altogether  Roman,  and  called  ^Elia,  was  built,  but 
there  was  an  alteration  of  its  site.  Zion,  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  not  comprised  within  the  new  city.  It  subsists  tA 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  group 
of  l\irks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  fara^y.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
8t.  Abraham  ^  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the^  coast,  preserve  their  names,  as  also 
others.  Gaaa  was  remarkably 'strong,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and 
towers,  after  the  Philistine  manner.  It  was  taken  by  Caleb,  but  80(m 
oA^r  regained  by  the  ancient  ii^iabitants,  who  kept  possession  oi  it 
to  the  time  of  l^unson.  It  passed  mto  various  hands,  till  finally  it 
was  pillaged  by  Alexa^der,^  and  a  pecond  time  destroyed  by  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

Ascalon  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strength,  but  was  soon 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  once 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  edifices ;  but  it  is  now  dwindled 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

31.  Reiigion.  The  history  of  the  religion  of  this  people, 
which  wais  called  Judaism,  is  the  history  of  true  religion  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  room,  abr(^ated  what  was 
ntual  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  genial  principles  and 
titrtbs. 

§  Religion  flourished  varioudy  among  the  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  priests,  leading  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
neral, though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  holy  prophets,  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  peculiariy  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  continn- 
tdly  inclined  to  fbrsaxe  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  fall  into  the  idob- 
trous  practices  of  its  heathen  neighboura 

On  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  tunong 
them.  They  were  visited,  at  various  times,  with  all  the  ministere  oi 
divine  vengeance — they  were  conquered,  pillaged,  and  carried  into 
captivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceaised  to  exist  indepen- 
dwitty,  and  were  scattered  among  all  nations. 

They  are  now  known,  pdurticular ly  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Beaja- 
nun,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  descendants  oi  Abralwin> 
preserving  stiU  their  national  name  and  peculiarities.  Concerning 
the  other  fen  tribes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  separate 
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'^QStencc^  at  this  day.  Piq[)heey  has  been  i^marfc^yMfi^ed  m  (ht 
case  of  this  people. 

^'Fhe  gieat  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  thi^ 
people,  €ind  to  them  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
being,  perfections^  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  law, 
piescribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  bis  fellow  men, 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand  par- 
ticular  precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  expUcitly  declar^  to 
this  nation. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  them 
also  a  most  favoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept,  from  idolatry,  and  ta  be  prepared  for  the 
great  salvation,  which  was  to  Ijc  accomplished  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  all  nations,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time.'' 

§  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri- 
fices were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Government,  The  government  of  this  people  wap  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  this  they  were  di^inguished  from  all  other  nations^ 
He  was  considered  as  the  sde  dictator  of  every  important 
transaction,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Israelites. 

33.  Mmmers  and  Customs.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver- 
sions, high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

§  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
from  thebegimiing.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  great  feqstin|^ 
ai^  other  demonstrations  c^  joy.  At  this  time  the  child  was  liamm 
in  the  presence  of  the  company  assembled,  among  whom  biead  and 
wine  were  distributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  beenexHremely  plaln^ 
Bread,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  in  oommoh  uac  H<9(iey  was  &h 
teemed  a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
eellent  finr  food. 

Their  diversions  eeem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in^cial  repasts, 
nwic,^  and  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character. 
Crames  were  never  introduced  mto  their  commonwealth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts ;  those  where  they  burned  in- 
cense and  offered  sacri^es  to  the  true  God ;  and  thoee  where  they 
committed  various  abominable  idolatries. 

Their  mourning  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
^ir  |[8xmeAts .  .tcaw^  their  hwr,  heaping  dirt  o.r  ashes  upon  tl^eir 
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iMftdi,  WMtriiig  sackcloth  next  thdr  aidn,  and  lyii^^  upon  the  ben 
ground. 

As  to  their  burials,  it  is  known  that  they  denied  sepulture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  aud  not  even  to  these,  but  till  aftei 
sunset  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  proTide  a  place 
of  burial  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  they  con- 
sidered it  a  heavy  calamky,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  be 
Uiterred  among  their  ancestors.  Their  sepulchres  were  on  their  own 
lands,  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Learning,  The  Israelites  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  schools  of  tlie  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  Me 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  is 
pure,  primitive,  and  natural ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  hi  use.  These  rolb 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  pliable 
substance.  ! 

35.  Arts.  The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandly,  poetry,  and 
music. 

§  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swordSf 
Javelins,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  swoitls.  Their 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  helmets^  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates^ 
and  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestie 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
them  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. After  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  greet 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  from  great  economy  and  simpl^ityi 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peciiliaiiy 
evoellent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.  Their  ufispired  prodno* 
tkms,  in  poetry,  if  not  m  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  fehcity,  aif 
imrivalled. 

36.  Commerce,  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  that 
they  received  rich  stuflb,  linen,  gold,  &c.  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
change for  their  com,  balm,  and  other  exceUent  commodi- 
ties ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation.  Sdomon 
employed  foreign  saibrsin  the  ships  which  he  sent  to  foreign 
countries. 

Canaaniies, 
§  The  country  of  the  CanaanUes  has  been  already  described,  as  it 
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was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  wlio,  some  time  after  they 
left  Eg3'pt,  diove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

37.  Ct^stofns,  Manners^  Arts,  and  Scierices.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  differed 
widely  frcwn  each  other,  according  to  their  different  situations. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  aitifi- 
cers,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 

5  ITiose  who  resided  on  the  sea-coasts  were  merchants,  in  which 
capacity  they  will  be  considered  when  spoken  of  as  Phoenicians 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  walled  places^  cultivated  the 
land.  Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life.  As  to  war, 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  ReUgion.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  them  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  Hjgh  God ;  but  after  this  period  they 
must  have  degenerated  ap£M^.  They  compelled  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  be- 
came extreme. 

Greece. 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Country,  This  country, 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  was  a  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountidus 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  sur- 
face, while  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef- 
fable charm  to  every  prospect  It  enjoyed  a  delightful  cli- 
mate and  exuberant  soil. 

§  The  classical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  associatiim,  were  Pindus  and  Par- 
nassus, the  seats  of  the  muses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  oi 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

*f  The  smooth  PeneuA  from  its  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempo's  pleasant  scene.*' 

40.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Division,  Greece  occupied  a 
large  peninsula  between  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,, 
about  400  miles  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  oh  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  washed,  the  one  its  western,  and 
the  other  its  eastern  borders. 

§  In  subsequent  times,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  considered  as 
utfts  of  Greece,  and  then  the  northern  boundary  was  constituted  by 
Ulyricum,  Moesia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  consisted  of  two  principal  divisions — £rreecei  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  Peloponnesus.  tzedbyGOi 


i  Gratee  proper  iaeluded  the  followinff  states^  1.  Attica.  %  B(m- 
Ua*  a  A<!aniama.  4.  iCtolia.  5.  Locris.  £  Doris.  7.  Phocis.  &  Thes- 
8&Ji3»  9.  Epims.  10.  Macedonia. 

Peloponnesus  included  the  following  states;  1.  Achaia.  2.  Elk 
3.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6.  Argolis. 

Connected  with  Greece  were  many  islands  in  the  seas 
which  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, were  Euboea,  Lemnos,  the  Cyclades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthus,  Cepbakmia,  Corcyra,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samoe, 
and  Patmofl. 

41.  Names*  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
its  inhabitants  Hellenes.  Prom  their  different  tribes  they  were 
denominated  by. the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasgi, 
lones,  Dores,  and  ^oles.  • 

42.  Ifiteresting  Localities,  Almost  every  consi^raUe 
place  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  history, 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  de 
lightful  associations.  Several  of  .these  localities  may  be 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Peloponnesus  took  its  name  from  Pelops^  who  reigned  thcrR 
Myc^nsB  wa6  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea,  eames  were  insti- 
tuted in  hcmoar  of  Hercules,  for  killing  the  Neiuean  lion.  In  Epidau- 
ms,  iEsculapius  was  worshipped.  Lerna  gave  name  to  the  Lemsan 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Amyclae  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honouruu  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  redu- 
cing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  all  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Taenarus,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fkbled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  the  Spartan  women 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  Hwr  its  horsey.  At  Olympla,  the  01)rmpic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter-— they  date  firom  B.  C.  776,  and 
f9rm  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
stiver. 

Arcadia  was  the  counti^  of  musicians  and  shiepherds,  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Mereunr  was  bora  on  moimt  Cyltene  Her- 
cules destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  the 
Isthmus^  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleusis  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mvst^ri^  of  Ceres, 
in  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  ana  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus,  cdebratedfofi 
Its  honey,  and  mount  Pentelicus,  for  its  quarries  of  mart^.  The  Boo- 
«jmq  y^re  mjkoned  ^fcfracteristieally  dull,  though  there  wefe  some 
i«plendid exceptions.  .     .  ^  "^     Z..Googk         . 
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Cliceroftea  ^v^th^birth-place  of  Plutardi,  and  remaricablefer  tlie< 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  of  Greece,  by  Philip,  which  rained  that<*iv 
lebrated  nation.  Not  for  from  this,  was  the  c&ve  of  Trophonius,  where 
oracles  were  delivered  and  which  rendered  such  as  entered  it  me- 
lancholy foir  the  restof  their  lives.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
T&nagra  wiEus  infamouis  for  its  cock-4lghtmg  exhibitions*  At  Delium 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  j  Wnd  tl^  mountain  of  H^icon,  and  the 
fountain  Aganippe,  wete  coii^rated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece 
but  of  the  whole  earth.  ]>elphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tern 
pie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  his  foot,  w«re 
the  haunts  of  the  Muses.  AntiC3rra  was  famous  for  the  production  oi 
hellebore,  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  Thermopyte  was  a  famous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immortalized  from  the 
self-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  tidge  of  impassable  mountains  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east'  with  dv^p  and  dangerous  nun'asses. 

The  iEtoiians  constituted  the  t)C8t  t-atalry  in  Greece.  Naupactus 
was  so  caHed  from  the  number^  i^ips  built  there,  but  its  she  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Ac^rnaUia  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the. 
promontory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers, 
sought  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  lake  oif  Acherasia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
latter  flows  the  Cocytus,  both  Of  which,  on  account  of  their  muddi- 
nesw,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  the  interior  ol 
Epirus,  was  the  most  ancient  c^aole  of  Greece^  the  grove*  or  yoeal 
oaks  of  Dodona,i3acred  to  Jupiter, 

Chaonia  received  its  n&me:from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains 
were  so  called  from  their  tops  being  struck  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth, 
five  miles  in  length,^  but  in  general  very  narrowy  It  had  mount  O^m- 
pius  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  sputh.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
oni  according  to  story,  were  piled  on6  upon  another,  by  the  giants  in 
tfieir  war  wim  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Aehilles,  which  tione  but  himself  c&skd  wield,  was  cut  dosm  on  Pell*. 
aa  ;  Thessaly  wasronowued f<^ Bxf^llwithQtfi^ 

Larissa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  w?«  so  called  from  Her- 
cules, who  is  said  to  have  consumed  himself  in  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
top  of  (EtiL  near  this  plftce.  *  Othrys  wftif  the  abode^of  Hhe  Centaurs. 
On  ttie  barite of  Amphrysite,  Apollo  us^  to-feed  the^ocfcsof  Adme- 
to&  Ptei'us,^  towards  the  cohfinesof  Maoedbnia^  wa&saered  to  the 
Muses.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  have  {KMsessed  remark- 
able skfH  in  magiift.  ..,.,, 

Athoi^  Vas  tL  mountain  throu|^  which  Xerxes  ciMMedacuialtobo 
^Mf'foi'th^pttlsagefofihisanhy.  Several  towntf^stobdupoii^t. whose 
aihabitantf  were  r^narkable  for  their  longevity.    Stagira  war-tte 
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was  m  pltKse  where  learning  was  much  cuItlvatecL  Strymon  was  the 
rhrer  along  the  banks  of  which  Orpheus  is  imai^ed  to  have  lament 
ed  his  lost  Eurydice. 

In  the  island  Corcyra  were  the  celelnrated  gardens  of  Akinous, 
vhidi  producdd  iruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residency  of  Ulys- 
9M.  Cioenocotti^res  it  to  a  Best  in  a  eq^.  The  Strophades  were  a 
cluster  of  islands  faUed  to  be  infested,  hy  harpies.  The  inhabitants 
of  ifighia  w^re  iamad  for  being  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

DeioB  was  the  birth  place  of  Apolk)  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  floating  island.  Paros  was  the  burth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles^ and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  finest  marble.  Naxos  was  fruit- 
fil  in  vines^  and  thenefore  saored  to  Bacchus.  Crete  was  celebrated 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  ithe  laws  of  Minos  establi^ed  there. 
The  Cuetans  were  celebrated  aiachers. 

Rhodes' was  fiimous  for  its  brazen  colossus,  or  image  of  the  sun, 
about  105  feet  high.  The  metal  which  composed  it  loaded  900  camels 
Patmos  was  the  island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  boc^  of  revelation*  Scio  was  famous  for  its  wine 
and  earthen  wiuees.  Lemnoe  was  saerecj^  to  Vulcan.  In  the  forum  of 
its  prmcipal  town  was  the  statue  of  itfi^x,  made  by  Myro%  the  back 
of  which,  at  the  winter  solstice  was  overshadowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  80  miles  distant. 

43.  Cities,  Of  these  thete  were  ^veral,  the  capitals  of  the 
different  states  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  as  Athens, 
Spartft,  Corinth,  Thebee,  Argos,  and  others.  But  of  these, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were*  by  far  the  most  renowned. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  wa^  so  called,  from  Athenae, 
one  of  the  nances  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  protectress  of 
the  city.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients,  for  its  glory  iix  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  leaamed  city,  4he  eye  of  Greece,  the  schodof 
the  world.  ' 

It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  fite  miles  from  the 
sea,  having  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  mouht.  tn  its  most  flourish- 
ing 8Cate^  according.tQ  Dio  Chrysostom,  it  was  25  miles  in  cir- 
ctudfereBoe.  It  wse  dhnded  into  the  upper  city  op  dtcMlel,  and 
the  lower  city.  Botfi  contained  440,000  inhabitants,  the  fax 
greater  part  of  whom  ^ere  slaves.  ' 

^  §  The  oitadel  was  built  on  the  rodcy  mount  almady  mentioned.  It 
was  called  the*  Aoibpcdii^  or  the  upper  city»  When  liWihe  increasa 
of  Its  inhahiiaBts,  the.  homtat  gpouads  were  occupied  ;by  huildinga» 
these  constteded.^io^er  city.  )  i    :    .    ,    ..t  y 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  imd  was  sonxMnkk 
edfby  a  strong  wwB^  beautklQd  by  9  gates,  loose  of  whiob^calM  the 
^rand^eiilnnoc,  (tlieAtfaeiii^ 
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*Ilie  limdr  tifty-^oanttnifedl  all  itebufl^^ 
mdei)  find  wee  encompassed  Itrkh  strong  wdlsj    « ^  <  - 

In  the  citadel  were  several  i^dgnificerit  ^dift'ces,  thfe  chtef  of 
which  Were  the  teiople  of  Neptune,  and  the  heajiUfuI  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  ParthfSQon.  These  still  continiie.  The  lat- 
ter is.  justly:  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  r^i^aips.<)f  antiquity. 
It  is  229  feet  long,  lOl  brpad,  aBkd:69  high! 

In  the  lower  city,  thy^  njpet  j[n$ignifi<^ent  structure  of  Atliem^ 
and  scarf^ly  p^^Jfc^  i^  th^  oncicat  W0fl4r  Wfiis  tbe^  temj^e. 
of  Jupiter  Olympws*  It  wap  wpported.  oipi  mwWe  columaiq^ 
and  wai^  half  a.ipUe  inj^^rcuit.        •  /; 

In  both  portions  of  AJthens  there  y^ere  many  others  splendid, 
structured)  and  n^onumeiitd  without  numbery  some  of  the 
proudest  efSast&  of  art  and  gennis  that  the  world  ever  beheld^ 

§  Athens  had  three  hartwurs  on  the  Saronlc  gulf,  which  were  joined* 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walls.  The  len^h  of  otie 
of  these  was  five  mil^,  that  of  the  othef  tiearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  nefir 
Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  ACJtdeiny,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Cynosarges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  desired  to  accommodate  many 
thousands'  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  (rf  the 
youth,  and  with  apartments  foi' philosopher^,  rhetoricians,  dec.  to  de- 
liver then*  lectures.  A  g^den  and  sacred  girove  we^e  attached  to  tliis 
edifice.      *  .  .  .         .     ' 

Sparta,  called  also  LaeedeemonI,  was  bhilt  iqxm  dae  banks' 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  inount  Taygetua  It  i 
was  the  capital  of  tlie  provirfceof  Laconia,  It  was  ot  aciicui  • 
lar  form,  and  about  ^mfles  in  circuinfereaice.  The  housed 
wftf^  riot  built  close  toother,  but  divided  into  different  villa- 
ges, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  wslS 
destitutie  of  walls,  till  it  fell  un4er  the  dominion  criF  tyiai)Lt%; 
after  the  tiix^  of  Alexander.;   The  brcfvery  of  its  citizens  lyas 

its  defence.  .         ^     j 

§  Spar^was  divided  into  different  villager,  according  to  the  ancient , 
manner  of  the  Greeks.    Of  these  villages  there  were  five^ built  To\ini 
an  eminence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  W^i^  ocdupieA  by 
ooe  of  the  five  tribes  of  Spafta.  '     ' 

The  prevailing  mamers  ware  bougie  to  ^eternal  spienetoiir^  ilnd' 
therefore  Jhe  hoysef  of  the  Sjparianswere  destitute  pf  ornaments,,  The  \ 
great^uar^j  or  forum,  however,  in  whiqh  several  strjeetsterminat^^ 
Was  embellisned  with  tenipjea  and  statues,  It  alscj  contained  the  ptibr 
lie  ed}iflces;itt%hich  the  assemblies  of  the  VkrlouS  bMies  of  miagistfatci^ 
wercheld.  J-'i    ■•''    •' ''.•^ ':  ^<;'.>' •     -,:  ■    -      ■     t  ,-\  ■ ;/        .v 

Sparta  was  also  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  monumaits,  in 
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Aonotir  of  Hm  gods  tM  nwieiit  hevbes.  Beligknis  respect  wa«  diown 
lo  the  memory  of  Heroulcs,  Tjnidanis,  €ftsli»r,  Pollux,  Leonitlas,  && 
Ip  Uie  eavirons  of  the  qity  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  rai^and 

EBS  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed 
ta  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyardd,  oliie  ano 
e  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

'  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Istlimus, 
which  separates  Peloponnesite  ftom  Attita.  It  lay  between 
two  seas,  and  had  two  ports^  one  on  each  coast  Its  citadd 
Stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorintlms.  This  city 
WttB  one  of  the  best  peopledand  mc^t  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Muinmius,  tlie  Roman  general*  during  the 
Achaean  league.     Corinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cae»r. 

}  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  whieh  mm  used  at  this  day,  in  the 
d^Oomtion  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  ^om  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  Its  citizens  made  high  prjetensions  to  politeness^ 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  lifcrty,  and  immense  traffic, till  B.  C.  146,  when 
it  Mras  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
strongest  city  in  the  worlcL  and  was  a  distinguit>hed  beat  of  opulence 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  often  burned,  plun- 
dered, and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  TuAa^  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1500  souls,  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  pf  Boeotia,  wa3  situated  ou  the  river 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  miles 
ia'cireumfereiice.  It  was  demolished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
bililt  by  Cassander.  Under  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  be- 
came masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  (15  or  20  years 
A;  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  ineonsideraUe  village. 

{.  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demc^ition  by  Alexander,  6000  of  it? 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  Rreat  lyric  poiet  Pindar  was  bom  and  educated,  was  ordeied 
to  be  spar^  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

*44.  Government  In  general  the  government  of  Grrecce 
partook  of  a  republican  character,  though  it  varied  al  differeof 
periods,  and  ^as  in  fact  diflferent  in  the  several  states. '  In  soiae 
of  them  it  exhibited  the  features  of  mbi^archy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  Ieague«^  and  confedeiBcies  with 
each  otber^  apd  in  this  respect  bore  some  feint  resemblance  to 
the  pilssent  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
the  respective^  .8ta,tes  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  Sparta, 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest 
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ChwerfiMmt  of  Athens. 

§  The  government  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchical,  btit  after  the. 
death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic.  ' 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants:  The  Athenians  were  divideil 
into  three  classes,  citizens  ot  freemen,  foreigners  or  sbjoumen?, 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  privileged  class,  who  held  Ex- 
clusively the  offices  of  government.  The  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
rhey  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
where  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

{  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  were 
not  limited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes ; 
each  tribe  was  again  subdivided  mto  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  30  families. 

Sojourners  were  persoins  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, , 
and  settled  with  their  families  in  Attica.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  the 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  they 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

§  In  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  services, 
they  were  adopted  into  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  consisted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
forced  to  serve  for  wages.  These  couM  either  change  their 
masters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist- 
ence. The  second  sort  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
their  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

§  Sometimes  slaves  obtaijaed  their  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  re- . 
public,  or  purchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates,  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
three  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  different  methods  of  their 
election.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  holding  up  tlieir , 
handa,  2.  The  Cleroti,  first  ^proved  by  the  peoplcj  and  then 
dr^wn  by  lot.  3,  The  Ereti,  exlrooi'diimiy  ofticers  appointed 
by  particular  tribes,  ta  take  care  of  any  business. 

§  The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  office ;  yet  it  was  seldom  titot 
any  btit  the  most  difetinguished  pertOns,  were  actually  app^nted  as 
magistlTites.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  accoant  of 
their  past  life  in  the  public  forum. 

Magistrates,  while  in  office,  were  HaMe  to  be  tried  im  an  acdnstttion 
af  -ne^ect  of  duty ;  Mid^aAev  their  termof  office  had  expira^  ihty 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  aocoimt  of  their  conduct  During  thirty 
ditysy  any  man  who  chose  might  bring  a  complaint  of  mal-adminit- 
tration. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
Archonsy  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot.  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
t^ted  from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

.  5  The  archons  were  nine  in  number.  The  first  was  called  archon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  persons 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  other  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  archon  was  styled  Basileus,  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  archon  was  called  Polemarch.  The  six  remaining  archons 
were  named  Thesmothet».  Their  respective  duties  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  concern  of  the  archons,  as  such, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  th6  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Suboi^inate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  pec^le^  and 
to  see  that  nothing  impro]Xir  should  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  all 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  took  Care  of  the  fleet,  and  could  punish  for  oflfences  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  purpose  oi 
consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  freemen 
of  Athens.  -  Strangers,  slaves,  women,  and  persons  who  had 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  35  days,  and  also  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar emergency. 

§  Hie  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could  legally  consist 
was  6000  citizens.  The  assemblies  decided  respecting  peace  or  war ; 
received  ambassadors ;  confirmed  or  i^rogated  laws ;  nonunaled  to 
almost  every  important  c^ce,  &c 

Here  was  the  field  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  the 
orators  of  Athens  was  exerted ;  in  which  thcur  talents  were  elicited, 
and  their  fame  acquired ;  in  which  Pericles  "thundered,'*  ifischinef 
chiu-med,  and  DemoMhenea  rated  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  ei  voBti  occasionally  concerned 
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in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  particuhirly 
that  celebrated  one  celled  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  thin  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  Iield, 
VIZ.  Mars'  Hill.  It  was  in  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Qreeoe 
for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  took  cognizance  of 
crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government.  It 
inspected  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

Ilie  strictest  propriety  of  omiduct  was  required  of  the  members. 
Expulsion  followed  any  act  of  gross  inunorality.  To  laugh  uuring 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  tjL, 
kind  of  popular  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  or  tile, 
on  which  votes  were  written. 

{  The  following  was  the  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  people 
being  assembled,  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell  the  name  of  the 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  alleffatioii  of  a  crime, 
carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  puqtoiie, 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
archons.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  they  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, 
banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  was 
that  so  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  the 
spleen  of  the  Athenians. 

Government  of  Sparta. 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta 
consisted  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Ilypomiones. 
The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office  ;  the  latter  coiL«iistiug  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed- 
men  and  their  sons,  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
citizens.  Thefr  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
in  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
in  Greece. 

Kings.  The  repuUic  of  Sparta  had  two  magistrates,  called 
kings,  but  tliey  differed  from  those  of  mo^  other  nations. 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  their  power 
otherwise  was  very  limit^. 

{  &very  month  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  rule  according  to 
the  laws ;  one  of  them  commanded  the  army,  whUe  the  other  usually 
remained  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As  first  citizens  of  the 
state,  they  presided  in  the  senate,  but  their  peculiar  prerogative  was 
tesuperinteod  the  rdigioD  of  tiie  stale.  . 
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SImate,  This  body  consisted,  together  with  the  two  kings, 
rf  twenty-eight  members,  who  w#re  above  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  ek^^ted  to  the  office  for  life,  and  on  account  of  thear  virtue 
Theit  diity  was  to  conssider  all  questions  respecting  peace  or 
\var,  and  other  icmportant  affairs  of  the  republic. 
.  Ephori.  The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
Che  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies,  The  public  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  on 
matters  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  were  twocrf 
these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the  general  assembly,  attended 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Laconia ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assenably, 
composed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of 
age. 

It  ia  to  be  aotked,  &at  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  other  magistntei^ 
ffiMi^tuted  a  portion  of  these  bddiea. 

Crovernment  of  the  other  States  of  Greece. 

Like  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  of  the  other 
sdrvereignties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  repulJican. 
fa  some  of  them  there  was  a  preponderance  of  aristocracy,  in 
others  of  democracy.     Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  mcmarchy. 

§  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tbebes  were  celd>rated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  Laius,  (Edipii^  Polynices,  &c. 

Pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
rated body,  was  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  decision  of  all  differences  between  cities,  and  to  try 
such  offences  as  openly  violated  the  laws  of  nations. 

J  The  number  of  deputies  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  from 
cadi  state.  It  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was  held  at 
Delpdii,  and  the  autunitid  at  Thenhq[»y!e. 

45.  Military  Affairs,  The  armies  of  the  different  States 
of  Greece  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens,  whom  the 
laws  of  their  counlry  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  in 
arms,  at  the  summons  of  the  magistrate. 

§  The  main  body  of  the  Grecian  armieJ  was  composed  of  infentry. 
The  rest  rode  in  chariots,  t»pon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  the  boots, 
and  some  other  parts,  of  tin.  Iron  became  afterwards  the 
chief  material    The  defensive  arma  were  a^hebnet,  a  breast' 
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plalej  iuid  a  plaib^  for  the  back,  greares  to  d^$^  th6  1^ 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  l^lt  which  covered  a  part  of 
the  body  ia  firpnt,  and  a  ^eld. 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  t^ 
pde  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  the  bpw  jbad  ainrow,  darts  09 
javelins,  and  slin^  :> 

§  "Rie  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  field,  were  very  ineffioi^ait  in^ 
iHid^rtakhig  the  sie^  erf  WiOled  towAs;  Th(^ir  afinies  were  gmeiMy 
die  militia  of  l^e  coimtry,  eidted  out  to-  temporart^  service. 

The  severest  pimishments  WeHB  nifiieted  by  mit  Lacedaemoniattiy 
on  deserters,  or  cowai^s,  who  fled  fi^m*  battle.  Thc^  feinted  cOlthsft: 
privEeges  and  honours  of  cHi^icttis^  It  wtBus  a  dlsgrAbe  to  iiitermarr)^^ 
with  them  j  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  them,  wlthot]ft: 
the  liberty  of  sdf^efence ;  and  they  wore  some  distiiig<iiii^iing  dress 
as  a  mark  of  in&niy.  ,        .     :       t 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  wasbanii^iedSpailiClfcnrwrithiganepigyatiii,' 
in  which  he  jestingly  related  the  kNUi  of  his  shieki. 

4*.'  Naval  Afedr^,  The  Greek  ships  con^f!is|tedchi^ycff 
three  sorts :  ships  of  war,  those  (tf  burthen,  ahij  tjip$e  of  ^- 

§  Ships  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ships  of  burthen  a^anneH 
as  tenders, and  wereMsuaUyof ftroii^  form ;  ships of-wareov^ined 
the  men  and  th^  weapons  by  which  the^^va}  ^agageni^nt  was.  fifOf^^ 
Tied  on,  and  w^re  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  ^orbmnks^^of, 
oars  which  they  possessed*  These  were  not  fried  in  ^  vertical  lii^ 
over  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other*  a^eeiuding  gra^uf^y  myfim 
formi^stairs.  :       •    ;..-,,..<. 

47.   ReUgmu,    The.  Greeks,  who  wore  heftthfans,]  wor- 
shipped great  numbers  of  gods  and^  dentri-godB,  wlitwtt  they 
divided  mto  three  classes :— celestial;  tftarine,  aM'  mf€rasl. 
They  were  aH  subject  to  Jupiter,ijvho  w-as  considered  th|9,. 
father  of  gods  and  men.    The  ?^ve  clftflses  axQ  according  to; 
their  degrees  (tf  dignityi  -r  /  .  r,  ti  . 

§  T^  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by^^poets  according  to  tradi^- 
tion,  and  with  such  ^sibettislunents  as  poel^  genitis  ooidd  iiivelift^^ 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  aancliofiied  also  b^ ' 
th^  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
belief.  ' 

J  T^  account  wts  here  give  of  the  mylhok>gy  of  the  Giei^  is  to  be^ 
regarded  as  a  description  onljroftheirprincipaldeitids,  and  under  the 
forms  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  representiMl  ^leth. 
If  this  article  eftiould'^  appear  to'  be  somewhat  peirticnlar,  compared 
witli  the  othen  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  the  mythcdogy  of  this 
cmmtry  is  the  4same  neari y  vrhh  that  of  the  whole  all^nt  worM,  ai>d ' 
\s  necesssory  to  be  known  in  readmg  the  Grecian  land  Roman  claelsicS/ 

•  The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Merwint' 
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BftQ^hM%  VMlowr^  J^iBOy  Minerva,  Ve^ii^Lis,  Pi^ioa,  Ceres,  and 

Yeste».   :  :    .      r.  .:•..  i      .„•.,..     : 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele^  and  bom  at  the  same 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  father,  and 
cftvided  the  wbnd.  "between  hiniself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Piute.  Neptune  had  ^e  jui'iBdi^tk)n  of  the  sesc,  and  Fkito  that  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  sovereignty  c^  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  Uy 
)^uxmM/'  ,  ^  /,,..;  ,.    ,  <:  •.    .f.  : 

Qiie  of  hi»  great  eiqpiloitfiivWa^  ^  ooaquest  of  the  Titans,  or  giants^ 
who  heap^  iiH>untai»9  upop  mounta^  toscak. heaven.  Jupiter 
WIS  guil^  of  in<iul^g.  the  bo^ost  iiiat&  although  be  is  generally  re- 
pfesented  as  Ibe /father  of  n»e«  mi  gods^  as  shaking  heavai  with  his 
np^  aod  governing  aQ  things  cxee^  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme   Hki»iltars  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacrifices. 

He  iB.  genenraUy  i?epresented  as  a.m{oestic  personage,  seated  oa  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thimderbplts  in  the  other, 
and  «it  his  fi^  an  eagle  wiith-WEpaaded  wings. 

Apollo  was  the  son  oC  Jupiter.an^i  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  Isbind 
af  IX^QS.  jEf e.pcesided  over  mu^c^  n^etdicin&pg^iy,  divim^on^e 
fine  ififfts,  and  archery.  For,  his  pflfence  in  killing  t^e  Cyclop^  he  was 
banished  frotii  beaten,  and' obliged  to  hire!  himselras  a  shepherd  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  he  remained  nine 
yetatik    '    ■       ■■■'•'-•  ■  •  >  ■■   • 

i9isadveiittlr^oneanh^ei«presented:asextittoi^  Among 

others  he  flftyed  Marsyas  Alive  fer  cohtending  with  him  in  music  ,*  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pair  of  fess'e  ears  ibrpreferring  Pan's  mu- 
sle  to  his  j-  he  tumed  hito  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  If  y afcuithns,  whom 
he  aoAdenttlDy  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  laureL 

Jfeis-rej^jeKniedasa  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  ira}^  round  his 
head;  sen^me^  he  liQ]ds,  a  lyre  in  his 'hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bdWy  :with  aiqulver  of  ^arrows  ai  bis  back. 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and 'patron  of  kll  that  is  bl6c#f;  cruel,  and  ftiridus.  The  horse,  the 
wtili;  the  magpie,  and  ^e  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  his 
temples  in  aU  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  asid  Romans. 
Dw^n^  the  Trojan  war  Mars  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
retreatmg  to  heaven^  complained  to  Ji^>ltegr,  that  Mmerva  had  direct- 
ed the  weapcm  of  his  antagonist  /  ' 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man)  sunned  and  standhig  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror ;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  bis  churioteer^  Diseofd  goes  before  him  in  a  tattered  garn^nt 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Olamoiir  follow, 

M^x;ury,  ^e  son  ^Jupiter  and  •  Mai%  was  the  messenger  of  the 
0Mi8,  the  patiK>n  of  travellere^  shepherds,  orators,  menshants,  thieves, 
nn*\  dishonest  persons.  His  eisplpits  abundantly  support  this  charao- 
ttr.  Mercury  wae  doubUesesome  enlightened  person  in  a  remote 
w>  who^<m  aecouniof  his actionster  services Ai^an wcnrshipped after 
hJ»  death.  His  GreeH  name,  Hermes,  signifies  to  Interpret^  explain, 
•on  he  appears  to  have  taught  rtim  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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He  is  represented  as  a  naked  j^ttth,  Ending  ori  iiptoe^  iiaVing  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  On  his  feel ;  hi  dnehand 
he  held  a  rod,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  g6d  of  wfnef. 
His  festivals  were  celebrated  bjr  pftrsons  of  both  sexes,  who  dressed 
themselves  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  their  shouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and'flutes.  These 
solemnities  were  attended  wiihdisgusting  scenes  of  drunkerih(^  and 
debauchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  fig  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  Were  sacred 
to  him.  ' '  j'   '   ' 

Bacchus  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy' youth,  crowrtWwKh 
ivy  and  vine  leaves ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  javelin  bound  with 
vine  leaves :  his  chariot  is  drawn  by  lions. 

Vulcan,  tne  god  of  fire,  and  patron  of  thdse  who  wrought  in  ttie 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno:'  He  \^as  kicked  but 
of  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  delivet  his  mother  fWmi  a 
chain  by  whic^  ^e  was  suspended.  He  continued  to  descend  nine 
days  and  nighl^  and'  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lenmos,  but  was  crtp^ 
pled  ever  after. 

Vulcan  was  the  artificer  of  heaven  :  h^  fbrged  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jiipiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  Though  deformed^ 
squalid,  ^nd  sooty,  he  is  made  tjie  husband  of  Venus  and  ifkther  of 
Cupid.  ' 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  working  at  a  fbfge:  One  hand  taMn]^  a 
hammer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  holding  a  thunderbolt  with  pin- 
cers on  an  anviL  An'bagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter  wiiei^ 
finished. 

Juno,  stylt^  the  queen  of  h^Bginsn,  wai  both  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jiipiter.  ^he  wa^  bom  aCArgos,  or  as  seme  report,  in  &aBos.  In 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  in^Korable,  though  the 
ancients  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  tdie  presidSl  oyer 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  protectreiw  of  mar- 
riage and  child  birth. 

She  was  lofty,  graceftil,  and  magnificent  in  her  face,  figure,  and 
motion,  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  heir  worship  was  themOMt  wo- 
lemn  and  general. 

•  She  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  in  a  diariot  drawt^  by 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fillet  adorned  with  jewels  on  her  head, 
and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand.  lA^  displaying  the  rich  colours  ol 
the  rainbow,  is  her  usual  attendant.  '      -      .•      -  i  >        .  ii 

'  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completdy^amied  firom 
the  head  61  Jupiter.  Shd  was  the  most  accomplished  Of  all  tfte  god-J 
deases,  and  .the  only  divmity  that  scetned  equal  to  Jhpiter.  Bhe  waib' 
a  beiiificeht  goddess,  and  instructed  in  ship  building^  navigation,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving.  Her  worship  ^&  universally  estaibliafced,  bi* 
Athens  claimed  her  particular  attention. 

She  Is  represented  as  a  mfrfestic  female,  of  cofrimanding  tSFMetj 
arme4  with  a  helipet,  brteastplate,  shield,  and  spear.  Byher  sio^  d# 
Arn-^cr  drest,  isah  owl,  the  bii^d  which  is  s<icrea  to  hfert"  >  •  -       >/ 

Venus,  the  goddesir  of  bve  and  beauty,  weA  the  dauj^ter  of  Jnf^ 


ter.aod  Dipipej  or  as  some  say*  a)ic  Bptrung  from  the  froth  of  tlie  sea. 
6he  wag  Ucentioiia  in  a  high  decree,  and  her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautiful  of  her 
teia^99  w^re.  those  of  Paphos,  Cnidus,  Cythera,  and  Idalia.  The 
isla^  of  Cyprus  was  her  tavourite  residence. 

,She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  girt 
BhoviX  the  waist  with  a  cestui  or  girdle^  that  had  the  power  of  inspi- 
riur  love, 

Diana  was  .the  queen  of  the  woods  and  the  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attendants 
PO  Bjnmhs,  ^  of  .w)iom  abjured  the  rites  of  marriage.  Among 
planti,  the  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  tall,  raaj^tic  wonian,  Vighilyclad,  with  a 
emafp^nX  on  ner  foreh^,  a  bow  in  Iier  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet. 

Ipe^)^,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvtstj  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
iler) and  CyfcKic,  and  the  Ijrst  wlvo  taught  tn  cultivalc  ihe  earth.  She 
wasabefiQncent.goddfs^i.hut  led  a  liceulious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

.  BbB'm  repf^se^ted  aa  a^  majestic  and  beautiful  womian,  crowned 
wi^earsof  coro;  iii  one  hand  shelield  poppies  and  ears  of  corn, 
andinthe.otlvByaUghtedtorch*  .  ; 

Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  guardian  of  houses  and  heartha. 
Sl^  ever  remained,a  virgin,  and  received  the  £rst  oblations  ui  sacri- 
Gcid^  -i  .      .      . 

S)ie  was  reprebented  in  a  lon^  flowing  rohe,  a  veil  on  her  head,  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  m  the  other. 

The 'marine  deitite  were  Neptune^  and  his  wife  Amphi- 
Inte^  Oceanxig  and  his  Wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereifs^ 
pid.  hie  si9ter  and  consort.  Doris,  &c. 

Meptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  In  rank  among  the 
ffods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.  Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  waa 
Ce^ieAi  ha^^hed  torn  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laqpnedon,  kinig  of  Troy,  where  ne  a^al^^  to  build  the  walls  of  that 
city. 

.  fl#^^e  is  reiM'esented  seated  m  >  c^iot  made  of  a  shell  and 
c|rivwi>iby dolphioa and  seahorses^  siurowided  by  tritons,  nympha 
lOid  saa.monsterSk  On  his^ead,  he  wears  a  crowi^,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  trident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs.  .  , 

.QreaiiUA».a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Couum  and  Vesta.  He  ivas 
called  the  ^dier,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals^.  He  and  his  wife 
Thetya  are  said  to  have  W  3Q00  sons.     ,.;,., 

Trijboa,  also  a;  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  KeptuQeendAmphitrite; 
ke  waa  hi«  father's  companion  s^d  trumpeien 

Half  of  him  resembles  a  man ;  th«  other  part  is  like  a^ ;  his  iWQ 
$wt  aire  like;tiiei(bFG  faet  of  a  horse ;  his  tail  is  deft  and  crooked  like 
%h^lfmoQ|i }  and  his  hau*  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  sea  god,  the  son  of  Oceanus,  was  the  j^hjer  9f  fifty  dapgh* 
^\>y  ^9  vf^^^f^J^wi^w^^  celled 
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events,  and  change  himself  into  any  ^hape..         .';  /  ',  ].  ,,.;  )'  ]'^.  ' 

The  infernal  deitijg  w^f  I^lutp  aiid  iii?  consort  Pr^B»rpjbe, 
Plutus,  Charon,  tlie  Furies;,  Fal^eey.ajid  itbe>lfliree:jud^ea^' Mi- 
nos, ^acu^rafijd  Rhadamanthus;        '  i  ^  •  ^  ;    '       **} 

§  Pluto,  who.eKeffdsed  dommibn  over h*li,  %8fl  the  hrotliir  df^u- 
piter.  The  goddesses  aUTefiksfaig'  to  mam  Mm  mt  aecbmit  6f  hjkde- 
formity  and  gloomy  disposition,  be' feeiaei  Ptbfii^rja^e,  the  aatrgSter 
odfilerefl^  hi  Sicily^  opened  K^^iu^agethrotighthjB*eanh,  ratified  hcfr  to 
his  residence,  married,  and  made  her  queen  (rfHelt.'No  iemptes  w^efi 
fi^u^ed  torhift  hnnfbur.^        ^      '•  '•" '  '      "  ^ 

:  ;Hp  is  represoBtod  seated  oii  a 'throne  of  salphiir,  from  tel^tH 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  PhlegpBthon,  Cocyttis,  and  'Acheitlrt.',^)fMi 
C»Qunttn{in€i8  isBtern ;  oni'iii^  iVBad  ii^  til  radiated  crdwn  f  ut  6he  h^iid  a 
^oepiure  withtnjo  teetii^ xblWd  ftbidc^,  dndin  the  oihet;  t^keVi§.    ' 

Plutus,  an  infernaldeity,  wasth€godofiiiAeW.'Hel;Vad'laBG^if,'mhli^^^ 
injudjcipus,  ajidftini^qus*  :  ,;    i     ..    .  ?      .   >  h      ^jdi:   '   -^-^ 

Charon  was  the  ferryman  of  hell,  ap  old  ^n  wUh^w^jite.J^a^,,!! 
[ongbeard  and  gahnetits, defotfned  with fijtli, in  speech  morosej, an4 
ill-temperedv '  Eveij^  gfK]«f  paid  a  small  bra^s  cbih  for'  Jiis  faref  ' 
t  None  c(tmid  entfer  Charon's  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  with6ttt^ 
this,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  and  ^htito^' 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  sovds  were  feirried  oye^  th^i^ur  r^yeiprol 
hell,  and  carried  to  Pluto's  pals^ce.      ,    .    /     /      ' 

The  Furies  were  three  \n  nun^ber^  jLle^tp,  Tisjphone,  arid  Meganu 
Thiey  Have  thfe  faces  p(  women^  their  loc(ks  a^e  full  of  terriG^,  flicy,. 
hold  lighted  toi*ches  in  tlieir  ^nds,  and  Snakes  la^li  their  nepk&^u^l) 
shoulders.  Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  pj  |h4, 
men,  and  torment  the  consciences  of  ^cret  offeijiaer*..  . ,        ^    .  . 

The  Fates  were  three  daughters,  of.  Jupiter,  by  Tit^is.  .Their. 
nam^  were  Clolho,  Lachesiis,  and  Ajtrppos,..  .!!rhey,decide(^:Oi^  the, 
fbttnnes  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  ^pf  life,  tiachesia  twrpea^ 
the  wheel,  and  Atrgpps  cut  it.w^th  her  sds|s6rs.!         ^       ». , 

Mirios,  ifJacus,  and  Rliiadaihanthus,  werp  the  .thr^.  judges  c^  H^ [ 
soi^ls  of, the  (^e^d,  ,  They.s^^sijgneji}  ,yarl,6us  punishmeb^  t^^^lif  w|c^- ' 
ed;  adapted  to'  thejr  crimes;  to  the ^<^d,  they  gave;^  j^5^.^,thfii  4^. 
Ifghtltil  reidms  of  Elysium.  '  "  ..         :        ,   •  ;  .  .  -^ 

There  wpr^  maay.otji:^  tUyJi^       of  ^^^jjous  ^^haraeters^antl 
descriptions:  £18$  Gjupid^tWgod  of  We;  the  Mii8eB,*who  ]^i^ 
sided  over  poetry^,  nmiBic,'  (jtoicii^g^  and  tho  Mberal  ittt^  T  Ui^t 
Graces,  &c*  - ,''  -^^ 

'  f  CHipld,  rpprpgentirg  the  passroti  oif  love,  was  a  beautiful  winged 
boy,  with  a  txiw  and  arrows,  and  oft^n  uith  a  bandage  over  his  eyK^. 
SbhWtimes  he  is  bestriding  the  back  of  a  I  ion ,  playing  on  a  lyrtif 
sometimet^  he  appears  mounted  on  a  dolphin  ;  tit  olhera,  brcakinij  the 
Winged  tHrniderhoH  of  Jove,  or  amusing  hhiL^elf  with  childish  diTt*-| 

The  JVfuses  wer^  the  daugHtefs  Bf  JHipitdr  by  Mnemosyne,  /  l!*|^y 
were  nine »?  number  viz;       ''*'''     *  ^   * 
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14  ,pall!<»)(e,  who  presides  over  ^oquenoQ^dberoie  or  egicfo^ 
ti^,  tONi  as  Hbtn^r'nl  Iliad. 

Sii.  Clio,  who  presides  oter  history, 
r ' '  WU  Erato,  tfie  muse  o|  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4tk  Hit^rpe,  pinesidinif  ^er  Music.  ' 

6th.  Melpomene,  the  inventron  4nd  mnseof  tragedy^ 
.  ^.jIV4yh7iBnua,ihe'Hiu9t<iffii)^^ 
.  7fli.  TeiMefapi^wlu»pfettde8o?er4miichig. 
>  3Uu  TMiO)  th»  mus^oit  pastomlov  eomio  poetFy.  . 

9th.  tJi^ia,  who  pre^idesrorer  hjFmps  and  sacred  snbjects,  aad  ii 
lhemui» of astvoiyHny.        ;    i 

Tne  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Vcnus^  and  thfM 

.iii^t>®i;».  They  weie  supposedrto  gnre  to  toauty  ^attractions,  odcI 

kinder  ^^  homeliness  pkasinf.     4 

They  are  usually  repftsentedi  as  ytonng;  and  Moommg  TirgiiUL 
fightl^.elad)  iind  holding  each  adh^  fay  the  hand,  toehowthematoal 
a%nioa  thfiliPuMfted  between  them.-. .  v 

Besides  these,  there  were  rural  deities,  "as  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Prfapus,  AfiatfiBus,  Ternouius,  and  oihers.  ,^bere  were  also 
Jhe  Sirens^  Oorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  NaMidsj  Kereids,  Tri- 
tf^i  X^es,  Penates,  Fbiins,  Salyns,  Paies,  and  «'  vast  number 
of.NyiEiq)h8.  -.•/••■ 

'  f  Pah  Wasthe  bHnripat  nmoiig  the  inferior  deilic^  and  w^as  (he  god 
of  hunters,  shephenj^*,  and  coimtry  people  generally. 
■  Sylvanus  was  rtextto  Panj  and  prc^^ided  over  woods.  PriapuapW' 
sid^  dver  gardens.  Aristaeua  invented  the  nrt  of  exiracling  oil  from 
dthtes,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
Watthlng  over' the  boimdarfes  of  lands, 

Tlij}  Sirens  w^  three  fahplduis  per^ns,  who  wer6  said  to  have  the 
fac^  of  women,  and  .the  lower  ^arts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  They 
haA*  s^teh  melodious  Voices,  th^t  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  thWr  own  destruction:    '    '         ,     .  .,  ' 

The  Gorgons,  three  sisters,  had  the  pWer.pf,  transforming  tioM 
iiltdstbrfes  who  looked  dtlhem:  ,',•  - 

The.  Harjrt^/  are  said  to  have  beeri  Ringed  iriQi^sitcJis  which  li^  the 
fiee  ftf  a'#oWwth,  the  bod^'^hd  Wihgsbf  a  vuhui^^jlawspnthehands 
and  feet,  and  the  ears  of  a  bear.      .  .,       ' 
^  The  pryads  were*  njinphy  ^hbtt^ 
^  The  Kaiads' were  ni^ftiphtf^sif  'Spnngsr  «itid  ^ftrotttaiiis.- 

^e  Nforeids  weKf  «y:mpt¥i^f  tbe  sin^and  daMgfale^  Nereusand 
Dons.' 

The  Tritons  were  sea  go^s,  wJih  thw, upper,  pii^likea  mwi,  vaA 
their  lower  parts  refi<?mblinga  fab      .j  ;>,...•..   . 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferfpjrfetie^  who.  presided  over- 
houses  and  familiea.  V    <  .        ••;• 

'11  je  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  rural  de!iwi-ijpds,4h€!,0*^I^P<J®8  ^ 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus. 

PWjBs  was  the  ffoddess.  Ojf,shepWi^.flnd,pa9ti 
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haai(€ply  bodiefl^ibft  laUcar  presidad  oTer  the  wopd&  They^Bxene^m^r 
senied  m  beaiitiaijl  ore^turefs  inhabiting  every  U^eejl  and  glen.. 

The  wQr8h^"Of  rthese  diviQitiea.wa&  oonductad  by  pritstfl 
dredeed  in  oostiyiiabitov  who  oflfe^red  sacrifk^es  of  anitndk 
fruitsj  perfiim^^^  &C.  '  ^hese  sacrifices '  wetfe  JK)ttietiti?es  ac- 
cp^panie4  by  fx^et^  pau^ic,  daac}%>  ;4^c.  JtJDuman  victino^ 
^ere  occasionsdly  sacrificed.  .       n 

v$  TbQ-Crvedtis  derived  ^h^  jreUgiemipfinc^ip^Uy  fran^B)9)n[Hj  but 
by  degrejBs  liie  legislfttCMn?,.. poets,  pXid  priests,  extended,  i^  till  tb^ 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.  Thirty  thousand  ob- 
jects Of  woi^hip  Jrove  been  ernimei^ted  among  thetti.  iTjiese  deitiel 
wett  supposed  fluently  to  mln^  in tiie^afili^  ^of «inien,'  ^d  kte  ire^ 
piec»DledasbeiBgBtaiiiediirithalnioM^vety¥!oc*    < 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  institiiteo,  gam^s  ;Celebm^«  aH^ 
saicrifices  offe];ed«^with  moreor  less^  pon^pto  aU  these  god3>  m^woto 
the  souls  of '  departed  bero^. ;  ...  a  - 

The  religion  otthe  common  popple  cbiiisistefl,  chiefly  in  the  extei> 
nal  honoi^rs  paid  to  their  gpds,  and  an  attendaiice  upon  sacri/iqes  and 
ceremp^ies,  thoij^h .  these  were,  perfonned;  wifli, great  ,revereiK:e. 
Witb.  respect  to  a  future  state  of  existencel  the  philosophers  seep  to, 
havc^  beep  in  ddnbt.  Th€  poets  inculcated  ti  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
Hell,  and  Elyshiih/  or  Ptotaise.  •  Wottctt  were  not  erioouraged  with 
any-bopeofimmotPtalityii;.  -^  ..•:  .;•..  !.•■  v:  t;..  •  ."•/  .•-• .  j- 
1  :Of  HeU^thay/hay^  drawoolra^pkluie  ii>;iibp>.iTH)8i  glotwiiy^ 
tmi  iboiTifi(B»coloUi»,  wtere  men  wJw)  haw^  hm^  .mernvk^lAif 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  with  a  variety  of  miseries  a4a0«d 
to  their- crimes.  't:-,;'     ,- -j    m;;--- 

The  project  iq(  Elyaiuam  .is  deseribftd  by  Hon^r^;  Hesiod, 
Pladar^latid  otbei^,  as.beaAiiifiil  ,iind  ioAHblingidflitbefhigfaoci 
clegEee*  In  ti»at  delightiuL  region,  ihere  klmo  inekment 
wealhor^  but  softl^iiKk  U^lfpm  the.  ocean: U>  Defriesh  tho 
iBhabitaotsy  who  live  without,  caii^i  or  anxietyi y  thcire  leigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  bftakyt;  aod.UietfeftiW/eartli 
produceBihrioeinfti^earddicioiis  inuks^feriflieirsuBteiialtic^. 

Iff  itlji  the.  religicm  'Of  the  OreekS  vt^ttiet  febhbedBrf'th^iJ  icti- 
pl00,  oracles, g^aies,.j&c,,'^  /  ,  \       '""/-      * 

,  .The  yrinpip^  t^ini^es  jt;^  tl;ie  preeks  wexfi  ^hosf^  of  Diaoa» 
at  Epbestis,  of  lAipoUoyiiv  Ihe  oily  of  Miletiia^f  Coroamid  Plro* 
serpine,  at  Eleusis^  and  that  of  Olympialy  >lbte,  at  AthenET/ 
T^es^;  werfe  ali:^fe^^  i^tblej,  pnd  adorriM'tV^h  thafinlest, 
or^^uni^ts^  The  mo^t  celeWfied  j^r^ipii  tefl^e^  howjever, 
was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resort- 
ed^tonby  alt  tiie  surrounding  nationB.^ 
"f  I^Cttvfe^of  th^goda,  lb  vff^in  these  stifnetkires  Wei^  dedii^fed^ 
vrere  erected  inorne^thei;entlreofth«bui)diiig^aiid^e]M»k>sedbyft 
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ft^ifig.  SaferHiccis  df  Tarioiis  kin^  w^rti  rtimSi  Before  ihxsse  rilaitw«, 
the  ceremonies  of  tfWch  were  genei^lly  teotiductM  by  ttie  priests.  ' 
'  Teniplee  among  ik€  heathen  most  <  pii»babfy  iovi<e*  their  origui  to 
Ih^  fiupersUtiou«  jfevoiencb  paid  by  the  an^i^niN  tothe  menlofy  of 
their  .djec|9*w4  friep<i»  WMi.  twaefactqis.  As  most  b(  thw  ^pds  wei^ 
eminent 'men,  wj^  were  consecrated  aAer  death ;  so  the  fiirst  heathen 
temples,  we  naturally  ftlfer,  Wfer6  stately  monuments  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead.  •  ■ '-  ^ 
♦'  Ortidte^werei  conttultfed  by  the  Ofw^kfe  ctti  ifll  itrtpionrtant  oc- 
(Jasions,  arid  their '.determinations  wfer^  h'^ll  sacred'  and  invio- 
lable* Tl^ere.were  ceitain  temples^  in  wU^cb  future  events 
W*Qi-e  <T)ede.'teiM>wn  iU»;tho^  wheilevoutly.sQugbt  to.ki¥ywthe 
will  of  superior  pcmen.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  cofflmu 
Atekted  this' Mpposfc^ 

j  Wd!  hare  tney  bt^rn  called  lying  oracles,  in  comparison  with. 
i\w  clear  predicUrni.s  lif  the  propbels  of  Jehm-ah   in  ihti  scriptua's'^ 
The  infjst  ctHebrated  oracles  were*  those  of  Apcillo,  at  Delphi  and  Be 
los^  the  oraek  of  Jiiptter,  ai  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophoaius. 

Tlie  public  and  ailenin  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olynif, 
pic  J  PyLtiiaBj  NejiienUj  and  I^tlimian — four  in  unnibeir.  TM/ 
cootestdat  thciise  gani&s  were  runnuig,  leaping,  tlirawin^  t^^ 
quinu  \io\uigj  aiKl  wrc^iliiig.  Hnrnf^  racc«  and  chariot  raceir 
vrere  yso  inreptiteiL''  Blades  theise,  thefe  Were' 'contests  in 
wiiiek  masicittRS^  poe^  artist^  and  phttosophei^  enga^  fcr 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of 
Qmnait)  atid<  le^^n^dtrkii^tv'Worh  fei^^n  cddntnep.  The  ut- 
ittost  '^bmktidn  dblttkKed  to  ibecijwe  me  prisses^  which  "trnts 
wreatM^  <tf  vwricms  ^tijrgreeiis ; <  and  the  highedC  hokioumAiMl' 
respedt  wepe  sbown^  toward«i<He  ^iAtbwL  t  Their  praises  wertf 
vni^efBailjr  c^lebiialed/  Tha'efiednof  thtt^e  gamoes  on  the 
flbtkmai^'irit'^ais'rernaQpkaUev;  *     -  S:  .. 

f  TtesOljmpbtfkan^wenit  iimthiitcid  by^Hcroiies  hi  henourof 

first  by  Lycurgiis,  884  B.  C,  and  next  by  CcFoebui  776  ft  p.. .  Td^ 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  first  Olympiad.  .'Ati  Olympiad  tw&e 
sjmbe  (wfcich  Wai  Wtfi^^ea^riht^^rf^'W^ttv^etfttne'cdfel^^ 
and  iaiiotiiera4bb  !«feek  metliod  df  ccnhpatiiilf  <^^  Theti^i* 
^«^?r*09D\«we4'Wi*^?ro,..  •- »  i,,  »..(•.  fi.-.  i-M/ [  ^'••  .''''-J' 
j^Tbe  Py^hiw^  rpffi^ies  werecqkbr^t^.eifeEy  ^fltf^,y»f,  in  thesecflfo 
year  of  every  Olympiad.  lieaj  pejpiij,  p  honour  of, Apollo.,  Thy|^- 
tors  ^ere  cixmhed'wlth  laUM.^'  'Me'^rciseslvere  tieariytt^'OTne 
ai:att)i^>UlytBpic»'  'i  "-n  W  »rl //  .-m  m  .<  I  ir.  ■.  -  /  .  '.•..i!''  • 
The  Nemean  Games,  whic^-iweeenmrtHukdbjfHeftlil^w^x^ 
l«h^d^y€»5yj^hWiJfwr,*at.tiifi^Wft«)f  Meru^^wift  *«»«*«*• 

tzedbyLjOOgle 


The^  Isthmian  QfOaeB  were  celebrated  n^r  the  (sthmns  of  Corinth, 
.  whence  tjiey  deriyed  their  name.  Tlieir  occurrence  was  every  third, 
and  afterwards  every  fifth  year.  The  victons  were  crowned  with  gat- 
lands  of  pine  leaves,  i 

48.  Literature,  In  literatitfe^  Greece  was  the  glmy  of 
Ihe  wfaolei  e&Hh.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
surpassed  the  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius.  Since 
their  time,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
epces,  strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing J  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  Bveliness  of 
fancy,  in  sweetness  of  periods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel- 
lectual effort  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivalled,  in  mere  human  productions. 

}irhe  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  then*  learning  flpom  Egypt  ahd' 
Phoenicia,  hut  they  orighiated  mnch  of  it,  and  here  consists  theu  pe-' 
cc^r^iatj.  The  praise  of  invQnIionhaloiigs  to  them^  tod. even  of- 
perfection  in  some  aepartments. 

,  Cadmus  taught  them  th^  alphabet  1519  vears  B.  C.  tt  thenxon- 
tained  but  16  letters,  and'  the  method  oi"  writmg  was  from  left  to 
ri^ht,  and  from  fight  to  left  alternately.  This  circmristancd  ess^hti-' 
aUy  contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  niade  by  the  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  exttemely  aiicient  It  was  cultivated 
even  before  the  introduction  of  lette^p.  .  In  th^  various  form* 
under  whkh  it  is  usuaUy  arranged,  there  are  specimens  of 
i^rpassing  excellence,  and  naities  that^can  never  be  forgotten 

§  In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime^  Homer,  and  ^  moral  Hesi- 
6d.  in  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  g^y  Ahacreon,  the  sweet  Steppho,  and 
tiie  fancifhl  and  daring  Pindar. 

In  the  drama  we  meet  the  ^lames  of  the  wild  ^sehyhis,  the  pih 
thetic  fhiripides,  the  pUre  and  grand  Sophocles,  iand  the  delicate  Me- 
tiander.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
^aai  Moschus ;  and  every  classical  scholar  knows,  that  Theocrifns  is 
only  aif6ther  name  for  ^mplicity  and  hatui^: 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  aniong  the  Greeks,  parti- 
culariy  in  Athens,  vptfaoee  iostitutionp  it^r^  nUiher  more  free 
than  was  dsewhere  the  case  in  Greece.  Jt  became  an  .object 
of  attention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  about(48G  jmt^k 
B.  C  It  was  cultivated  with  singulaf  suCbess-^-wse  bold  andt 
vehement  at.first,.  but  jtfterjyardg  more  refined  arid  elegant. 

I  Here  Berides  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  egressions  j  Thucy- 
dides^  who.was  an  ora^r,  as  well  as  a  historiaii,  arrested  the  thoughftd 
of  otiuBrs,  by  the  force  of  ^m  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  edi  by 
harmony  of  periods,  and  Demosthenes  iOai^^  conviction  and  mv 
pelled  te  ae^ion,  by  tbe  «nited_  energy  of  his  gesture,  voice,  and  ar« 
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.  Hbtory,  after  thoee  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was  (he 
Teliide  of  recorded  events,  was  <mltivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
deveiai  most  distinguoshed  historians. 

f  Sudi  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  amfk  and 
dogiat  style  and  eogagiog  manner }  Tbucydides,  wl^oee  reflectiooi 
were  profound,  and  fidelity  unequaUed ;  Xeno^hon,  who  combined 
simpbcity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

PhiiosopHy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  varimw 
schools  or  sects.  .  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Bhapsodistsi — ^men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
iipon  them,  and  wbPi  having  establisheof schools,  were  digni- 
fied by  ibe  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Orocian  philosc^hy,  was^  however,  merdiy  q>eculatiye,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts.  ' 

$  The  priBcipsJ  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were  the  lonic^  the 
most  ancient,  founded  byThales;  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras;  the 
Socratic,  by  siocrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Academic,  by 
Plato ;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Scieptical^  by  Pyrrho;  the 
^toic,  by  Zeno5  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
as  for  instance;  (he  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  soute;  the 
Socratie  insisted  on  theeaEcelleSceof  virtAe;  the  C3miciH)iidenmed 
aU  knowledge,  society,  ^nd  the  «Mrts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  io 
ideal  forma,  an)  mystical  thepgony ;  the  Periptetic  exhibited  the 
mode)  of  a  perfect  logio ;  th^  Speptiqal  inculcated  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  weakness,  and  made  insenability  a  virtue  j  and  (he 
Elpk^urean  pointed  to  pjeasnre.as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect^  ot  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  «erted  the 
greatest  iaflueno^  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
throMgh  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  w^  a  subjept  of  special  research  by  toe 
philosophers  of  Greece.  It  m«^y  be  ci^ious  to  know  their  opinion? 
on  this  topic.  .     t 

Anaximenes,  taught  that  thtoprthcipleccmsistod  of  -  -  WeW- 
Thales,.  ^  -  ...  ..^./^-,.  ,.,  .  Wew 
Awoagorts,  .  r..;  t,.  n  ,.  -  ,-.  ;  •.  .  -  InfinUeair. 
Arch4au%  -   .  -    .,  v    t  •     -„-  r-      •      /- l^Iatter  and *mt. 

DerhocritUs,  -  ii'  -  .  -  -  "  -'  -'  ^  AtotiA 
Pythagoras,  -  j'^  *  -i  x  .  -'  -  -  Unity 
Plato,  -  .  :  *  -  .  -^  Ood,=Idea;'ftndttie*ter. 
AHstotle,  .  -•  -:  .  -  Mitt^j'l^nnjandPrtvrtio*; 
Zfenp,  -  '" .  G6ct aJidMatter,  (the ^ttlVthitigs without  Ijegirtttiag'. 
BWcttHis,  ^  .---,  .'  .  ■  .'  •-iMtflferAnd'ttnpty'BrM^' 
The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  rantowpw' 
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|o^l>hyrW«f^Th(^of  ^!|ijetwj  S9k)n,o£A*eyis;,Bi^of  Prieim; 
Chi  10,  of  Lacedaenaon ;,  Cleobulua^  of  Lindos  j  Pittacns,  of  Mityleue; 
and  Periander,  of  Corinth. 

*  49,  The  arts,  Greece,  iu  the  agp  of  Pericles,  about  43^ 
B.  C.,  abounded  ii;i  arehitects,  8eulp);pr8,*and  painters.  It  wa^ 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  literature,  as  weD  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  tl^s  ^yas  the  taste  of  the  public  mind^  uiitil  after  the 
death,  of  iie:^ande^.  Even  to  this  day,  Greec-e,  pariJcularly, 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  th(}se  Dioivunieots 
of  its  Titts  aigfd  genius  that  y«t  remain. 

•'  In  the  useful  arid  niecessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks  never 
nie^  anx^gr^  inaprovement.  Agriculture,  manufectures, 
and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect.  But  iu, 
thefine  arts,  appropriattely  ao  called,  Greece,  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probably  not  excelled  by  any  modem* 
Indecid,  we  may  say  that  th^  Greeks  carried  architecture^, 
sculpture^. and  painting,^  to  perfecUpn. 

§  This  people  invented  that  system  of  architectttz^  which  is  iinlver- 
siidly  coDsiderei  the  xooeX  fini0h6d  aad  perfect.    , 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  prder8,the  Doric^ 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Coriothian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeur,  and  sublime  plainness  .  The  loaic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegaaoe.  The  Corinthian  affected  the  highest  mag- 
nificence and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  the  orders. 

In- scuJ^ture,  the  Oreeks  excelled  no  less  than  in.  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  model^.  The  Dyiif  g. 
GKadiator,  the  Vaius^  and  the  Laocoon,  A  the  Greek  sculptors,  have! 
an  imperishable  fttme. 

<  In  painting,  (tough  very  few  specunens  have  descended  down  to 
116,  they  aoe  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  excelled.  The  works  of 
Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  haye, 
periled,  w«re  highly  eiEt(^ed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

In  ravsic,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

BO.  Private  arid  domestic  Life.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  asof  other  ancient  nations,  differed  much  fr6in  that  of 
nfiost  modem  nations^ : 

'  The  men  wore  an;inner  garment  called  Uiniej  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  saudalsy  wera  fastened; 
under  the  soles*  of  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

•  The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wotc  a  white  tuniC| 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  inl 
WAYing  folds  dawp  to  the  heels ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 
v&mA  the  waigt  with  a  ribhoni  bordered  at  thei  bpUp^^^.witb 
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stiipes  of  i^oiis  cdoorg;  orer  this  thejr  sond^iraee  pul  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  likfe  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  they  wore  hats,  that 
were  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  (dwaya  imd 
Cheir  heads  Covered. 

{  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  goldeii  grasshoppers,  as  em- 
biems  of  the  antiquity  of  ^ehr  nation,  intimating  that  they  were  sprang 
from  the  earth. 

In  ^arta,  the  kings,  magistmteo,  and  citi^ns,  wove  but  little  distior 
guished  by  ejctemal  aj^earanoe,  The  military  costume  was  of  a  red 
colour,  ,  . 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  h  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
iftlll  greater  on  purple. 

The  meais  <rf  the  Gr^eksi  were  M^cndly  four  ib  numbw: 
Breakftist  wais  taken  nabont  Uie  rising  of  the  Bun ;  the  next 
saeal  Id  mid^y ;  dien  came  t^e  afternoon  repast ;  andbsiijr 
the  supper,  which  was  the  j^incip^  idnealj  as  it  was  takenafier 
the.  biffiinesi  of  tke  day. 

9  AtSparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tabte8,and  the  chief  part  of 
llieir  food  consisted  df  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were  generaliysctr 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  ihem  in  use  in  private  life 

Tliere  were  also  politi^Hl  feaiits,  m  wfcidi  a  whole  city,  tribe,  oi 
ether  subdivision,  met  togetlier. 

Water  and  whie  were  useJd  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wines  wew 
introduced'  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capabfe  of  snstain- 
ing  life  was  used  iwibod.  The  Oteeka  generally  were  very  fondof  fisiL 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing  in  ^em,  and  aDoiot- 
Ing  the  body,  with  a  change  of  clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing 
fbr  a  (feast.  When  guests  were  hdvited,  men  and  women  were  neiver 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  tlpriglrt,  weiie  enaployed ;  botjashixmy 
prevailed,  conches  were  iiitrodu^,  cm*  wfai<m  Hie  guests  reclinw 
while  feasting. 

The  marriages  amcng  thc^  Greeks^  were  lawM  obly.  as  i^ 
coDseiit  of  parents  or  oti^r  idalsves  oouldbeobtailted.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encouraged  in  all  partsofGieecfu  Want 
of  esteem,  aadamiettiuies  tlie  ii^SicticmuoCpuxiisbmenty  atteod^ 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  donnubial  states 

$  Polygamy  wa0  allowed  onfy  after;  times  of  (Bppeal  calami^ 
war  Of  pestilence.    <Soei9tt6s  tiaarrjed  a  secondi  wife  pn  this  accow^** 
YioUtionsof  th)e.npfarriaffefpontra9t,,  though  the  punishment  wfs  se* 
^JjCj  were  often  committed. 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  hi  Strang  cc^f^Jt 
«^t  wereeonfln«d«o&eyemotepartS4if  tbehoUte^iDtofwhiebtiCiwr 
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Yifitants  wm  adoiHtocL  Wh^  ibey  went  ai»rotd^  tiief  woi6(  veib 
.  to  oonooal  their  faces.  It  was  diareputabl^,  howeyec,  to  appear  n^ucb 
nbroad. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  hi 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  mamtain  their  parents  in 
'<^d  age ;  but  by  thd  kirs  of  SfAtm,  if  a  person  did  not  bmtg  up  his 
children  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  lie  exempted  from 
ftuch  an  dbligatiOQ. 

The  fun^^a  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  many  ce 
remonieS)  showing  that,  they  considered  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  dead  tp  be  of  the,  highest  unportance.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awflil  of  all  imprecations,  to  wicdi  ihjBA  a  person 
might  die  without  the  honours  of  a  fiii^al. 

PhfBnicicms, 

51.  Country »  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  slip 
of  groun4' situated  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  U 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west 

52.  (Cities  and  Remains.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
maritime  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
opuleiKe  and  refineinent.  _ 

Tyrus,  called  the  dai^hter  of  Sidon,  was  built  upon  an 
ladand  south  of  Sidon,  aqd  25  miles  distant  It  was  oraaaient- 
ed  with  nkany  magnificent  buildings. 

§  ISidon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Tyros  never.  Tyrus 
tnis  Joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  conscdidated 
his  work. 

The  wtfllff  of  Tyne  were  150  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  was 
new  lyre  that  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradisi^  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
Berjrtus.  * 

Some  vestiges  of  the  spkndourof  this  ancient  leind  are  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exhibit  many  fine  columns 
and  oth^  fragments  of  marble. 

'  §  A  douUe  column  of  sranite,  consisting  of  <me  entire  bloc^,  80 
feet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Tyre. , 

5S.  Namgation  and  Colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  con- 
fined between  the  sea  and  mountains,  acquired  power  and 
aggrandizement  by  navigation.  Their  navigators  were  fi^ 
ffious  for  thehr  ^iil  and  intrepidity.  They  engrossed  the 
Oimuiiwoeef  thetwe8ternthenni4jbere;  '    Dgitz^^  * 
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They  formed  eskibliBhments  on  both  m&m  of  the  Medker- 
ranean,  and  even  on  ihose  of  tlie  western  ocean.  In  the  time 
Df  Abraham,  they  weiie  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  enter- 
prising people., 

$  Cartaage,  Utica,  Gadefl,  &c.  were  colomes  founded  by  the  inha- 
^kanteof^rre. 

64.  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  Prom  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  addicted  to  philosofrfiiy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmetic  arid  astronomy  were  invented  or  im- 
proved by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  let- 
ters into  Greece. 

§  Before  the  time  of  ihe  Trojan  war,  Moschus,  a  Sidonian,  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  Atofii9«  Li^lattet  ages,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boethius,.  Antipater,  Diodatus^ 
and  Apollonius. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass^  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Solonion  sought 
their  aid  in  erecting  hla  magnificent  temple. 

55.  Religion*  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect* 
cd  with  the  ittimediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro* 
bably  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.;  but  they  be- 
came at  length  inraiersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  pi4^cipal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Bedbsmoi, 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  ^^<)ueen  of  heaven,"  Hercules,  Adonis^ 
and  the  Pat8eoi,.eertain  small  statues,  which  beipg  venerated  as  the 
.tutelar  gods  of  sea-faring  men,  were  ^ways  carried  about  in  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  descr^ibes  in  inelliflcK>us 
verae         .-/'•. 

(*  With  these  in  tioq[> 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  PhoBnidans  call'd 
Abtarte>  queeii  of  heavmi,  with  citaoent  horps ; 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon 
3|c|oQian  virgins  paid  their  yoiysand  8ongc>." 

Lt/dians* 

56.  Country.  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Myma  on 
the  north,  and  Caria  on  the  souths  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  mto 
twelve  small  state^^  gave  their  name  te  a  dialect  o(  the  Oreek  ian* 
gtiage'^lonic. 

57.  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were. Ephesua,  illostriouis 
in  classic  and  in  chriki^.ajQ^uity, ;  Safdi^i^U^P  mdmi  w^-. 
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tfopofe ;  I^iliule^hm,  in  whkfa  wete  celebrated  th^  oommod 
feasts  of  all  Asia  ;  and  a  few  others. 

§  Ephesus  was  femons  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  [feteo 
wonders  of  the  world)  completed  2W  years  aifterits  inundation.  Th^ 
temple  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  Tlie  K)of  was  sup^ 
ported  by  127  columns  60  feet  hijgh,  placed  tliere  by  so  many  king& 
The  rich  offerings  brought  into  it  were  immense.    ,     ^ 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Aleiiander  was  bonu 
Erostratus  pierpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eteriiize  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  frotn  its  ruins,  With  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  famous  also  as  the  place  where  a  flourishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Pa.ul ;  and  it  now  standi  a  monu- 
ment of  the  mlfilment  of  our  Saviour's  threatening:  " Thy  candle- 
stick shall' be  removed  out  of  his  place."  '     ^ 

Tlie  cjty  is  now  a  mass  of  rains.  The  whole  contains  only  40  or 
60  Turki^'  femilies,  who  live  m  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a,  single  fapiily 
here  exists  to  invbke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "  The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
equWl3r elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

58.  Ckaractet.  The  Lydiaiis,  under  Croesus,  and  some  pt . 
his  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  people;  but  after  the 
introducticm  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
luptuous, and  effeminate. 

59.  pustofns.  They  s^re  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced th^  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  facilitate  trade;  thei 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses  \ 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  ludi  - 
l)}r  die  Romans. 

Romans. 

60.  Country — its  name,  situation^  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  from  their  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  ^e  scholar  or  reader.  They  iuhaJbited  that  partt>l 
1tj\xr&pe  which  is  now  called  Italy^  and  their  beginiiing  was  at 
Bome,  its  capital.  From  the  latter  they  were  ^nominated 
Romans. 

.  §  Italy  had  oQier  jiames,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonia,,(£)notria,  an4  Sa- r 
turnia.  .  .  *    .     i 

It  had  the  Alp?  on  the  north,  the  Tyrrhene. sea  on  the 
vsiesiy  the  Adriatic  on '  the  east,  and  the  Greeian  sea  on  the ' 
«outh.  ■ 

The  whole  territory  ^as  divjded  into. Cisalpine  Gaul,  ttajy 
Prober,  ahd'Magna  Uraemia.      ' .  \  *»  v 

5  m  priridipisfl  districts  were  Cisalpiiiebaul,  fitruriii,  Umbri«,  Pi-^ 
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cwram^  Lalitm,  Gtmptoia^  Saautfiim,  the  Hlrpnii»  Apulia,  Oakbrti, 
LucanifL  and  the  Brutii. 

61.  mt^resiing  localities  of  Italy.  Italy  aa  well  as  Greece 
fiunishes  many  ^eeoUeciioos  of  this  kind;  that  are  so  pleamng 
lo  the  student  of  antiquity. 

'  $  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birtl^-place  of  Virgil,  Comum  &at  of 
the  younger  Pliny^  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patavium  of  Li^.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  driven 
^m  Rome.  The  river  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder-bolts 
of  Jupiter. 

Padysa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  was  said  to  abound  in  swan& 
Rubicon  was  a  itiountain  torrent,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  with 
an  armed  force,  under  dreadful  imprecations.  The  InhabitantB  of 
Etruria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilization,  and 
resolution,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Circeii  was  the  residence  of  the  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tusculum 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, and  soft  climate.  Near  the  promontory  of  Cums  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sib3rl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiae,  and  destroyed  tlie  lifec^  Pliny. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  ibunded  by  Qiomedes.    Venusia  was  ^ 
birth-place  of  Horace.    The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its , 
wool.    Brundusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Ruditt  was  the  birth-place  oi  Ennius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  the 
liioodsemonians. 

Piestum  in  Lucania  was  funous  for  its  roses.  On  the  coast  was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoraa.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trcjm  war- 
Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Cere&  the  rape  of 
Pl-oserpine,  the  mant'Enceladus,  mount  itJtna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  wMrlpool  Charybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob- 
jeetB  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  storehouse  of  Italy. 
Mount  Erjrx  was  edebcated  for  its  temple  of >  Venus.  The  plnas  of 
Enna,  vrl^ere  Pro^p^ne  lyps  carried  away  )t)y  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 

Lipara  was  famoiis  for  its  fruits :  its  raisins  are  still  in,  high  repute. 
Volean  had  fbrgerf  here:  ^a-dlnia  was  etiled  by  the  Oreeks,  Ichnu- 
88,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot.  It  was  famous  for 
woAnwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  ail'  Was  unwholesome.  Corsiea 
was  celebrated  for  ks  box  and  yew  tceea  Uroinium,  founded  by  a  * 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  Ajaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
"•"^place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

62:  Capital  of  Italy,  and  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Ihe  great  city  of  Italy  ajxd  the  Eomana  was  IS^sn^:  Heie 
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tiTtothe  b^faitting;  of  tJife  celebrated  po^le.  The  dty  tritt 
unall  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  agcis  "bec^^e 
magnificent  l)eyond  <joriception.  '       *  :         ,  ^ 

The  city  was  built  pn  seyen  hills^  Mount  JPalatinus,  Capii; 
tolinus^  iftmrilkiiis,  Yimtnali%  E40C{uihno8,  Coelius,  and  Aven^ 
tinusL  The  Paktine  hill  was  the  residence  of  the  kiAgs  and 
emperara  Oa  mount  Capitolinus,  were  the  Capitd  aTHl 
Tarpeian  rode.      >  i  .^  i 

J  The  seven  hills  on  which  Roriie  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly 
maiked,  particularly  now  that  therubbish  of  so  many  ruined  buildinga 
h/ats,  in  the  couirse  of  more  than  25()0  years^  fHled  up  the'i^aces  be^ 
tween  ttiem.  Jn  my  pi»Qe  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  dbove 
the  old  pavement  The  summit  oi^  the  (^apitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  , 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  iriagnificent  aq'ue- 
ductsj^vhich  iiioriveyed  i^ater  from  a  vast  distance  for  tl^  service  of , 
Cecity,  aaaki  Borne  of' which  supply  modem  Borne ;  whilst  the  vast' 
ruins  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment.  .  Thq  Circus  Maxir 
mus  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afforded  accommodation  for  150,000 
peqjle  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. . 

The  ruiiia  of  th6  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marc^llus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Veapasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  6f  containing  100,000  people,  and  its. 
magnifteent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Rome, 

The  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  godsy  was  built  by  Agrippa 
in  tb^  time  of  Augusftis,  and  its  $olid  construction  promises  it  a  dura-'  • 
t4oh  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come.'         ' 

The  columns-  of  Trajan  and  Anlbninus  eaoeite  the  achniration  of  all  • 
beholders,    Bath^  of  imniense  jiujxiber  and  e^^tent  wei*e  miade  chiefly : 
in  the  ^i^mes  qf^he  emperors,  ai;id  the  ruins  of  those  of  Titiis,and  Ca- 
racdlla,  still  reinaio.  '  The  vast  lonib  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle,  of 
St.  Arigeio.  The  eatac6mbs  «tre  very*  extensile,* but  it  is  uncertain  for 
wkat  purpose  they  were  us*d.    Sevesalvasti  tombs  still  remain,  bne» 
of;  wjiieh  waa  used  as  a,  ftjrtre?9  in  th^  oliddle  ages.  jThe  triumphal » 
arcbe^fs.of  Sevserus,  T\\\i^  an4.  Oonstai^tioi^  still  i^d^ra  the  a^ci^, 
Forum.  ., 

The'eixtent  Of  the  Walls  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  .13  miles  200 ' 
paces.  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The^ 
modem  city  enoioises  also  -mthin  the  walls,  the  Vatican  hill.  Mcfire 
than  three  loqfti^s  of  ^he  'space  within  the  walld  are  nbw  corered^ 
with  yineyaktts^  and  Hie  incKiern  city  is  built  ehieiy  in<the  aacieni^ 
CampuslWartMis.  Bvery  where  are  seen  magnificent  ruins.'  Egypt^ 
tian  obelisks,  blocbrof  orvental  granite, 'ancient  amd  modem  buildings^ 
which  kill  Milder  8lonie>  Hie  most  ihteiesting  city  of  the  whde  earth. 
-.  Th^  prindipaltpubHe^iace  in  the  city  was  the  Fomm.^-^This'Was' 
a largeq[>en! space (ofi^obleng dhape,  wh^e the  people  held  their  as^- 
se^UiQs,  justicawas  admihlstiered,  and  |AiUic  concerns  were'traA#^ 
acMi.    It  .wwAirnaniMtoa  in  iti  wdiole extent  with aii^b^  portiooea. 

E2 
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viM^b  tlM^M^  ^[>^daiM  haHi,  wbele  cottilB  0^^ 
the  ufl%urs  of  individual^ 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tiber,  where  the  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
youth  w^re*  practised,  tt  was  adorned  wHh  many  noble  structures, 
and  nwiiunienls  bommemohiAiiig  the  deeds  of  their  ancestcrs. 
'  63.  PolUuxd  Suue.  ^  T^iie  pc^tical  state,  ot  goremment 
•jBong  iiie  Romans^  varied  very  much  during  the  sueoeasive 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  nK^archy :  necst 
It  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocradc 
power,  which  gradually  gave  wiay  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  almost  of  anarchy  foUowed,  which  soon  settled  down 
into  a  despotism.'  That  portion  ^historywUch  we  call  andent, 
inekidee  and  ends  with  the  commencernent  of  Roman  des- 
potism under  Augustus.  .  . 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  not  absplute  or  heEeditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  nether  eoAci  laws,  nor 
make  war  w  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

§  They  wore  a  gdden  cro>vn,  and  carried  au  ivory  sceptre.  They 
sat  in  a  curule  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorped  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fascea,  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  n>iddle.  They  convened 
the  senate,  assembled  the  people,  conducted  the  army,  apd  ap- 
pomted  the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  peqple  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  The 
Senate  or  Patrician  order.  8.  TheEquestrian  order  or  knights. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.    4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  oldmeh^and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  were  the  council  of;  the  king.  By  them 
most  of  the  business  of  the  state  was  transacted;  They  were 
caUed  Patres,  that  is,  Faiters.  The  PMrician  famihes  were 
descended  from  the«te  fathers.  Th^  constituted  not  Bn  he- 
i«4itary  nobiUty,  but  were  account^  noWe,  .tecausq  the  mem- 
bers had  filled  mgh  offices. 

{  For  some,  centuries,  the  seoatti  connitled  of  900  members,  and  is 
the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  of  900;  Ai^ruitus!  reduced  ^  number  to 
QOa  They  w^re  ^m  chosen  by  the  ktn^  altei^vards  by  the  cofi8a]% 
aad  laat  by  the  c»mwc9.  <  They  iniere  <Usungnii(hed.bBr  aiparticular 
dress,  and  bMl  separate  seats  1^  the  pubtospeetacies*'    : 

In  their  oftcial  character,  this  body  was  umiaB^  aisembled  three 

times  a  monthybut  was  frequegcitly  ca^  together  on  o^faer  days  for 

special  business.    A  seoatus  consaltum  was  a  decree  passed  by  a 

w««^ity  of  the  senate,  and ^pfwroyed  by  the  tribunes^  thepteple. 

1  he  Kiiigl^.wereaiol  ofiginaUy  a  sepantte  order,  but  god* 
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They  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  perioc! 
nnder  the  kings,  but  afterwards  tlie  knights  were  chosen  by 
fhe.censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  aj 
the  public  e:itpense. 

J  The  knights  fanned  th?  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  15tli 
y,they  went  in  procession  froip  the  Templet^  Honour  or  of  Mars, 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  bearing;  wreaths  of  olivi9 
in  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,229  pouiids;  was  required  as 
a  qualificatidn  to  be  made'a  knight. 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  'Were  the  remainder 
bf  tlie  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Popylus.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustka,  and  were  considered 
the  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  tirbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  followed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  lalrgesses  of  com,  Jbc,  dii^n^ 
buted  am^ong  them.  ' 

§  The  whole  body  of  the  people  wad  at  ^irst  divided  into  tribes  three 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  euiiae  or  wards. 
Oth^  divisions,  were  afterwards  m?Mie.  To  the  three  tribes,  Seryius 
'f  ullius  added  a  f6urth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Bome  into  14 
wa*rds.  "^ 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourUi  tribe,  Servius  made  a  division  bf' 
the  people  into  six  dasses,  and  each  elas^  into  several  centuries  or 
portions  of  citizsens,  so  pahed,  because  ttyey  weie  required  to  furnish^ 
support  and  equip  100  men  in  war.  These, stif:  dasses  wiere  forflMO, 
according  t9  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  tlie  6th,  whicm  was  the  most  numiBrou^,  of  the  poorest.  Thp, 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  pq^ilation  of : 
Rome.  Their  Uves  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 
They  ^ere  not  only  empteyed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
various  tildes  and  manufactures.  They '  were  soitieJtimesj' 
highly  educated,  aqd  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes-* 
sions,  ap4hat  of  physic. 

f  They  were  eonstdered  as  mere  property,  and  puMidy  sold  in  a 
niarket^laofr^c^ten  chained  by  the  leg.  If  capitalbp  convicted,  theil* ' 
punishment  was  crucifixion.  ^ 

Bixrfngi  the  Satumttlia,'or  Peasl^of  Saturn,  slaves  were  alkmed  great 
freedbniy  asd  masters  at  that  time  would  wait  upon  them  at  taUe ;  - 
the  same  Hbenie  w«8  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  August. 

Slaves  might  be  set-free  by  val'ious  forms  of  lawi    Shves  thu9 
emancipated  had  the  names  oi  Liberti  and  Libiertini.  Their  children^ 
w»lw  tiot  eqii»%  hOMtfrablei  %ri^  othw  ekizena;  but  thdr  grand- 
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with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  dijBerent  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  ishould  choose  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called. 

§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  hjs  advice  and 
forward  his  interest.  The  client  wa^  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
on  all  occasions,  in  (elections,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Praenomen, 
Nomen,.  and  Cognomen,  as  in  Publiiis  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§  Piiblius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distihgnish  him  from 
anoth^  of  the  simie  family,  as  Caius  Lycius,  &c.  Cornelius  shows' 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  family,  the  gen!^  Oomdia^  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  iieimily,  the  Scipios  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock>  qf  the  ^ena  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citi2Sen8  were  not  merdy  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome;  ^d.its  en.vir(»)8,but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  .cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  iohabitanta,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  thepebplein  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  Tne  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comitia  were  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrfiO^  to  de- 
cide concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  dflfences. 

J  There  were  three  kinds  of  Comiti?^  the  Curiala,  the  Centurlata* 
uid  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  of  an  .assembly  of 
the  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curiae,  a 
ni&j(Mty  of  wMch  decidM  all'lkuttt^  of  importance ^at  ware  laid, 
befoi^  tfaem*  >      •*: 

^y^  Comitia  Centuriata  we^e  f»eypifincipal  assembly  <tf  fee  peo- 
ple, They  elected  Consuls,  Praters,  Censors,  and  soipetimes  a  Pro- 
consul, also  the  Decemviri,  the  milite^ry  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  cafl- 
ed  Rex  Sacrorum.  Tliey'  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  according  to  the  census.  Th^  pkU;^  of  thehr  meet^ 
ing  was  the  Campus  Martinsy  and  sOl  Roman  oHieeos,.  though  veaiiyiig 
in  the  cpunMry».9s  well,  a9  city,  had.8  dghtto  act,  in  thenraevflfai 
c^ituries.  n      .    'm  ^ 

The  Comitia  Tnbutaiwere  an  ftswmblyof  thi^:pedpleiQ  which 

<        they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  into  tribes,  laeoorditog  to  their 

^rds.    At  these  comiUa  w«-e  created  subordinate  magidtratos,  as 

«     ^djdes,  Tribui^  of  the. people,  ijufflstora,  ^fav    The  lM8,r  called 

F|ebiscita,wenBpaw^8t,tbese assemblies.  i)  . 


fromawhileginMmiHriehfhtf woi««    They eiMivaatodrtte people 
and  solicited  their  votes. 

A^r  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  comitia  fall  into  disuse.  The  fbr- 
malities  were  obsenred,  but  tliese  were  soon  after  dropped,  and  the 
annual  magistrates  were  either  diosen  by  theeenate  or  nomim^ed  by 
Ite  emperors. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  stateJ,  and  always  in  the  republic,  were  the 
consuls,  ceii8or%  tribimeSy  eedilesi  and  quaestors.  The  extra 
ordinary,  who  were  temporary  nmgistrates,  were  the  dic^^or, 
the  decemvirs,  the  miiitary  tribunes,  and  the  interrex.  Th^ 
provincial  magistrates,  who  were  appointed  to  the  govcrmnent 
of  the  pravincesy  were  at  first  praetors,  afterwards  pr(HX)QsiiIs 
and  pro-pf»t(»is,  to  whom  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieo^ 
tenants.  ' 

§  Consuls,  after  thfe  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  t'he  duties  of  royalty.  They  were  two  in 
number,  and  hela  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  thev  had  nearly 
the  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  consul  Was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  Justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  pS^ople  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  wden  Ihie  patricians^ 
became  oppressive.  Theit  power  was  contracted  at  first,  but  at  lengtiv 
became  very  great.  Unprincipled  men  in  this  office  often  converted 
t^epublic  assemblies  into  scenes  of  violence  and  blood.  , 

llie  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  accoimt  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  aflet- 
wards,  became  so  great,  thai  it  was  deemed  the  most  honouraUe 
oflSee  in  the  stiite.  Thi»:e  were  two  censors  ^eo^  every  five  years^ 
and  they  continue^  in  office  pnly  one  year  9nd  a  half. 

The  Praetors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter Justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people. .  Tliey. 
also  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  but  one 
prajtor,  but  afterwards  several 

The  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-praetors  usuaBy  governed:  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  them  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  They 
had  the  highest  rank  within  their  province.  The  power  of  the  pro- 
consuls and  pro-praetors  was  much  the  same,  the  former  being  sent  to 
tiie  larger  provmces. 

The  iEdiles  were  so  named  from  ^eir  having  a  particular  care 
of  the  aedes  or  buildings,  as  the  temple^  baths,  aqueducts,  theatres,. 
&c.  They  ^ere  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  aediles.  The 
curule  aediles  superintended  the  publid  games,  and  occupied  a  more 
honourable  place  in  the  senate  than  the  plebeian  aediles,  who  were' 
assistants  t<»  the  tribunee  o.it  zed  b,  Google       '' 
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Tlw  QnatUin  wnn  «]^poiBtedlbr  the  imnftgwncnt  of  the  public 

revenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  afterwards,  as  ^ 
.empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
qunstors,  remamed  at  Rcnne,  and  the  mt,  who  were  military  and 
provincial  quKstors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  ibt 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consuls  or  praetors  into  their 
(provinces,  and  regulated  thQ  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  wiElr.  They  could  raiseand 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  tbe  senate 
and  people.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  jcommands.  As  a  check 
to  their  ^wer,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appoiiited,  on  particular  occasions, 
to  collect  and  promulgate  laws,  &c  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.   , 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  public  iaffairs ;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  ^hen  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  jcpnsuls. " 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome,  when  the 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

.  64.  ReligiQU.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
ionie  as  tb^  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  religion  did 
not  ferm  a  distinct  order  of  the 'state ;  but  were  selected  £rom 
the  moet  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
two  kinds — ^those  that  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appointed  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former^  tne  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
gnres,  the  haruepices,  the  quindecern-virii  and  septem-virL 
These  were  all  subordinr^e  to  the  pontifex  maximus,.or  high 
priest. 

5  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacred  things,  and  prescribed  what 
ws^  to  be  done  in  cases  whwe  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  15  in  number. 

The  augures,  who, were  tiie  same  in  number,  were  expected  to  pre- 
dict future  event%  anij  to  determine  .whether  any  action  would  be 
fortunate  or  not  They  divined  in  various  ws^Sr^*^uiong  others 
by  the  flight,  chirpiuff,  or  feeding  of  Virds.  They  had  great  authork 
ty  in  the  state,  as  nothing  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  deter* 
mined  without  them.  .; 

The  haruspices  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  p6^red  in  sacri- 
flce,  and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  fu^^ 
•   "^  quindecem-viri  were.  15  pfi^cers  who  kept  the  sibyUine  booka 
UMvh^ch  was  written  the  fubre  history  of  Ronae..  Th^  were  said 
to  nave  been  procured  front  a  woman  of  exti^a^rdin^ry  f^peartmce  in 


the  time  of  Ttrquhi  tile  FroHdy  snd  were  kept  m  a  stone  oliest  mde* 
tlie  Capitol.  'Die  quindecen^^viri  coiurolted  these  books  in  times  of 
great  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  populgr 
fear  was  assuaged. 

The  sept^n-yiri  weie  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts, 
games,  or  processions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  apj^opria'- 
ted  to  particttlar  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta, 

§  The  Vestal  Virgins  guarded  i)erpetiually  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta. 
They  were  obliged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
them,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  iu  teachu^  Others;  and  after 
that  they  might  marry,  if  they  could. 

65.  Military  Affairs.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
isddiers,  and  all  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
encouragement  of  a  military  spkit.  It  was  by  discipline,  skiD, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  world. 
. .,  It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  his 
eonmiry  call  for  his  serrvices,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  public  functions,  were 
(exempted.  For  350  years  fiom  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those, wjio  served  in  the  army. 

§  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  virith* 
out  having  been  ten  years  in  theiarmy.  After  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdu^  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 
'  AlK)tit  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the  armies.  The 
infehtry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mero^ary  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
longer  consisted  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  raised 
in  Italy  and  in  the  jprovinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  mflitary  ar- 
rangement and  discipline.  Each  legion,  when  fUll,  contained 
6000  men  divided  into  10  cohorts  ,or  battalions,  with  other 
subdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  dependence  of  the  Roihans  was  on  the  strength  of 
their  infantry.  - 

§. Their  defensive  artns  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  ehietd  four  feet 
fong  and  two  broad,'a  coatof  mai{,  and  ^eavc;sfor  the  thigh/l,  Tb^> 
weapons  of  assault  were  two  long  javelms  or  pila,  aftd  a  swOnL 
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The  pUtim  wae  a  long  heairy  ^jear^  and  a  lertiUe  weapon  in  tbe 
'hand  of  a  Romaik  No  defeiH»ve  armour  or  covering  could  resist  its 
-SffMCty  when  propelled  so  as  to  reaeh  'as  object.  lis  length  was  about 
six  feet,  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangidar  point  of  steel  Id  inches 
long.  The  diatanoe  fron  whieh  it  was  eommonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Roman 
aoldiers  rufsked  upon  the  e&emy  wifh  their  awords. 

The  Roman  sword  was  a  short  two^^ed  blade  of  fine  temper, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  emcacious. 

The  legions  were  usually  drawn  up  in  three  Knes.  The  first  was 
ealled  hastati,  and  eonsisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  line 
was  caBed  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  end  the  third 
Mne  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  chidSy  employed  in  using  things,  bows  and  arrows^ 
and  throwing  U^  javelins.  They  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the 
amm  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  army  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  threw 
Hieir  darts  rapidly,  i^d  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  by  the  flanks,  and  ndlied  in  the  rear.  The  ha.stati  then 
Uirew  their  long  javelios,  and  conunenced  an  attadi  with  their  swords. 

When  repulsed  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  d 
ibe  prineipes,  or  behirtd  them,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unsUe  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  that 
eould  be  hoped  fbr. 

In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  aH  ancient  nations,  differed  much  (ix)m  that  of  the 
modems^  $ince  the  use  of  cannons,  and  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  were 
t}ie  catapultfiei,  ^hich  discharged  heavy  sUnies ;  the  balists^ 
which  diacliarged  arrows,  ami  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  eSeciive  as  applied  against  tl^  waJI. 

$  The  aries  was  along  beam,  like  the  meat  of  a  ship,  armed  at  one 
end,  with  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  such 
a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  could 
be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  cot^vances  wers 
adopted^  such  as  shads  called  testudines,  or  tort(^ses>  from  their  re- 
semblance  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vine®,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  raw  hide% 
so  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire.  * 

The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legions,  was  h  square 

'^^'^^ ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^^ ^^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^ quarters,  laid 
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Mi  ili)lbiSf  vaOBly^ig^;i»dex*  A  rampart  of  %2,fB^  \u^ 
mrnnmiidod^  tl/m  squftre;  and  it  was  iencloeed  by  a  ckep  and 
broJufilitcli.  -  ' 

j  This  was  the  effect  of  cautiqn,  an  exdeliftit  feature  df  JRoman  discj- 
1^$^.  No'  circumstances  as  to  ftitigue,  or  the  absepce  of  danger^ 
cbtiM  induce  theiegions  of  Rome  to  neglect  i  regular  encaitipment 
Wh^n  their  camps  .w^re  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celerit j^ 
of  their  movements.  Each  soldier  I6ading[  himself  with  his  provi- 
SUMS  land  utensik,  a  iiveight  o^'M  pound%  besides  •  his'  very  heafv> 
ar»bur^'!^f.ould,  march  bgr.r?igu}|a;  atepi.^O  miks  inth^.^aceof  «ac 
h.6^rs....  J-.'     ,  •  ,  ,      •       ^    •-  .  -  •  -v,  '  '■     ■ 

'  The  Roman  soldiers 'were  among  the  best  ip  the  world.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  w6re  inured  from  infancy 
to  hardiness  imd  fatigue,  and  bred  to  tliat  specr^s  of  lifti  Which  a  sol- 
dier leads  In  actinl  warfetre.  (Their  hnvciyaind  KiioiWedge  mUdM 
art  of  war  were  not  exq^ed^  if  they  were  equalled,  bj^y  natipa  ot. 
antiouity.  ,    .. 

The  rewards  of  soldiers  who  had  dislingiilshed  themselves 
were  various  kinds  of  crowi^,  prnametits  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  iu  money  or  land?.  But  the  highest 
object  of  Roman  a-nabition  was  the .  honour  of  a  triumph.  Ttijs 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  throiidi  the  city  to  the  capi- 
tpl)  granted  to  the  victorious  general  ajid  his  army  by  a  decree 
of  the  seriate,  or  by  the  peo^e.  .  , 

§.  The  pimessiiHli  which  CQqstituted  a  triumph,  march^  from  tbOi 
Cfionpus  Matrtius  through  th($.mQst  |^>iblio  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  1^  the  w^yr^  oxen,.witli  giU  horns  ^d  ribbons, 
intended  lor  aaerilice,  foDow^,  wiUi  priests  ip,  their  dresses  of  cere-, 
looay.  Then  the  standards  taken  from  the.eaemy,  the  arm^,.  jsppils^l 
&c.  were  carried  ii>  processicM]^.  Th^  captives  followed  in  chaiii^    , 

At  length  (icane  the  eeneral  iiU  a  rpt)e.of  purpW  apd  goldy  witl^  a 
ergwnof  lini^tel  on  his  head,  and  other  p^i^nalbr^Ui^t  decoratipos., 
HeBtQodina'gilded  chariot  adorned  ^nithivory)  drawn  by  fpurmUk^ 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  tij^i^^ 
prinqipalolSpcprs  were  oa;  h^dpjBek^kbciside  his  chariot^  ,  ]^is  yi^tqri- 
ous  army,  crowned  with  laur^  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  csjmhstf, 

An  Qy^^OiWao  a^trhuoph  also,  but  l4K:oQ)pa,^iedlyith  less  splen- 
dour. 

f&SLrM^ts.  The  Rouiaa  dbipe  w^q  eicteeme^  small 
compared  with  modem  vessels.  They  were  quicUy  eon- 
Bttucted  aiid  qtiickly  manned.  Sailors  iand  rbwera'were  hited 
t^  navigate.  ;>  Soldierawc^  pMti  on  l^ojard  lo  fight. 
*  5 'the  success  of  th,^' Raman's  at  sea  was  owing  rather  to  the  valour 
dt'theik^^e^ihinio'theit^  iSkiH  as  marlnbfs.  "Their  o!)Jett  in  sea^ 
^iMSl^^ks^  appvdttdttithe  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible;  ihstea  the 
ships  together,  aotd/ij^  toiid  to  h^^  .  

Until  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  were  wholly  ignorant  of  thi 
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iitfMJ  nliliiary  aH.  A  Carthaginian  gall^^Waslhd  ftnt  mbdeL  fito 
little  akiH  wad  r^uiied  in  ^luldingtheiri^iliairthat  We  ^d  tbem  <» 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  sending  to  sea,  a  fleet  within  45  daya 
afier  the  treefr  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oars, 
placed  in  benches  on  Resides  of  the  ship,  called  triremes,  quadri- 
remesy&c.      .     , 

67.  Agriculture.  In  the  .ea];Iiest  and  best  ages  of  their 
racisience,  the  Rotnan  peofde  were » much  giyen  to  agriculture. 
f)ircept  that  they  were  frequently^  fliterruptod  lyy  w«ir,  they 
might  be  considered  a^  an  agricultural  people.  They  were 
at  once  solcliers  and  formers.         / 

Many  of  them  residipg.out  of  the  city)  and  yet  denizens  of 
Home,  were  celled  from  thiel  plough  to  ihe  army  This  was 
the  case  with  severed  of  their  tnost  distinguished  men  and 
generals,  aa  Q.  Cincinpatqs,  M.  Curius^  Cato  the  Censor,  and 
Scipio  Africanufi. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandonedj  afLer 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  commerce. 
Menials  and  slaves  tillied  tlie  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned the^nselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

§The  attehtlott  of  th6  early  Kamtiiis  to  husbandry  was  partly  the 
effect  of  necessity.  The  lands  havjiijg^  hoen  divided  into  cqtiaf  aud 
ih'nute  portiohs,  eiach  oiie  was  obliged  to  labour  for  a  eubsigtcnce. 

The  greater  niimber  of  the  ffirni^^rs  vis i led  the  city  only  on  every 
ninth  ^y,  which  wm  the  market  day.  They  went  in  ere  ^r  the  pur- 
poses of  iMUter,  the  prd^ring  of  necieasariea,  and  the  examkiation  of ■ 
the  new  laws  Whidi  #efe  poi!Aed  on  thet^a^flol  coid  m  the  mark^ 
place,  some  days  ^reriously  to  thehr  adoption  by  the  people. 

We  nay  obtain  a  better  conception  oithe  agricultural  turn  of  this 
peoi^e,  from  knowinga  few  of  thehr  ctommon  ipaadms  on  this  subject, 
than  from  any  description.  Thoab  maidms  were  such  as  the  f<^ 
Ibwing: 

1.  He  is  a  thiifUess  farmer  fh»t  boyiriittiy  tiling  which  his  fiinncan 
prodneew  ^  ' 

2.  He  is  nohusbttRdman  wh^does  any  work  la  the  day  tlsie,  thai 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

3.  He  is  wora^  wlio*doe6  on.workdiys^  what  he  may  do  on  Jioly* 
day»;  aad  •  •         .-/.':' 

4.  He  is  the  worst  of  aU  iufho.  in  a  dear  sky  works  within  dooni 
rather  than  in  tl^e  field.         ?' 

.  .69.  4fn>t^ements  arid  Public  iSpeciacies.  The  ^drama,' 
though. ^.governme|ijlf,\v;£fs  long  ^n^riehdly  to  it,!|becas(ie  an 
ttmuaemeni.  of  the  Roman  peofde..  Cmnedies  were  <^  xsio^ 
^ular,  and  very  few  Roman  tragediei  veamam.      '- : 
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On  the  fitage^  paatomimes  were  much  m  i^e,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  diversified  the  entertainment. 

$  Rude  plays,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and  buffooneihr.  were 
in  use  in  the  earlier  Jieriods  of  ihe  republic ;  but  the  first  regrdStf  play 
was  written  by  Livius  Andronjcus,  in  thfe  year  of  the  city  612. 

'Hie  comic  actors  ^worc  a  Io#-heeied  shioleicalled  soccus ;  the  tragic 
actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowing  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co^ 
ihumUs.    Only  tempomrySieaires' Were  used  at  first. 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  inju' 
lious  to  the  public  morals,  so  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  609,  ordered 
a  theatre  building  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  fii«t  who  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  used 
by  the  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  games,  comiected  however  with 
the  religibn  of  the  Romans,  which  wet^  sources  of  much  licen- 
tious entertainment.  Those  of  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
most  frequented.  The  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races ;  cont^ts  6f  strength  and  agility  j 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts^  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§  The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  blasts ;  others  did  so  i€»r  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character.  ^ 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephants^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of 
500  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  five  days. 

The  gladiatorial  shows,  however,  bad  superior  attraetiontf 
for  the  Romans.  It  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin*' 
guished  people  finding  theit  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats, 
wounds,  and  death  of  multitudes  pf  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  pq)ulace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight 

$  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
city  490)  by  two  brothere  called  Bruti,  at  the  Ameral  of  thdr  father. 
Afterwards  they  w«re  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  favour  with 
ihe  people.  They  werfc  not  entirely  abohdwd  till  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

Incredible  mn^bov  of  captives,  4bc  were  destroyed  on  these  occa- 
sions. Tnyan«xha»ited  games  for  123  days;  when  10,000  wild  beasts 
were  killed,  and  10,000  Radiators  fought.  During  the  reign  of  Claa« 
dius  was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  ano- 
ther on.  a  certain  lake,  for  the  amusement  <rf  the  Bonum  populace^ 
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'  GMmtots  conflBted  oMeily  of  idaTes,  (»i|Aivci^  and  condemned 
male&ctors  i  .{M  flomeUmeB  free-born  citizens  became  gladis^rs  foi 
hire,  ^ven  persons  of  npble  birth  were  induced  to  dii^lay  their 
skill  ipfii  courage  before  the  jp^ple,  in  these  combats.        . 

Ther^  were  various  spxts  of  amipur,  and  various  modes  of  fightiDg* 
One  ihode  was  the  use  of  the  npt, , .  With  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle hia  opponent,  by.  castuiyg  it  over  hia  head  j  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  oould  despatch  him  with  his  dart  If  he  miased 
his  aim,  he  ^took  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  him, 
before  ho  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  f(Mr  tne  convenience  of  the  roectatora. 
t^  most  celebrated  was  the  Coliseum  ahieady  mentioned.  Larg8 
eovermgs  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatre^,  as  a  sqreen  torn  the 
(leat  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain.  . 

69.  Bducatiotu  The  system  of  ediioati<Ni  amcmg  dw 
Romans,  when  in  thMr  most  intellectual  staie,  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero^  waa  much  to  be  admired.  The  utHwel 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  miiui 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  th^nsdv^^  nursed  then:  children. 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkabb 
degree  of  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
ci  children.  The  attaimnent  of  a  pure  and  correct  expreskm 
was  a  great  obj^fet.  The  hdnours  of  Uie  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  partic^ar^y  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

$  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  ^tc  of  soci- 
ety and  their  simple  manner  of  fife.  But  iqwn  their  intercourse  wiili 
ttie  Greeks,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
s^oote  were  opened  for  the  recjsp^on  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  la 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instrupted.  ' 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  course  of  discipline  Was  pur- 
sued by  some  matron  of  the  fdmily ;  ^nd  as  children  grew  toward* 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  aQ  the  athletic  exercises  ibit 
eonld  impart  agflity  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  anns> 
.  At  the  age  of  17  they  were  invested  with  the  manly  robe,  and  jDOiUf 
men  of  family  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  senator  of 
ditftingoished  reputation  m  jurisprudeiK^  Althmigh  ke  was  notcoo- 
sidered  a  preceptor,  yet  under  his  auspices  th^  w[ere  initiated  in^ 
public  busmess. 

JSloquenee  and  the  miUt»ry  art  wei«  the  surest  roiidi  to  pffifennetit. 
These  accordingly  were  made  commanding  (^jetltei'ofMpiirBtutw 
tjtoRoman  youth.    Eloquence  Was  taught  as  a  Scknee  tt  ?***■ 

'^m  the  oan.v^oh  tki^  B<ttMauib0stow6fl  upcm  the  odHeaHon^ 
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their  yputb,  hoUh  male  and  female,  arose  the  large  number  <^  great 
ttimi  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  produced,  and  the  vir- 
tues with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
t^^ublic.  Happy,  could  their  history  be  cio^  at  that  epoch ;  but  the 
tide  pf  luxury  d'terwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  in* 
stitutions. 

70.  Literature.  Previously  to  their  intercourse  with 
Greece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  time 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fragments  of 
sentences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  "  Fratres  Arvale?,"  and  "  Leges  Re- 
gise,"  show  a  great  difference  between  tlie  language  then  in 
use,  and  that  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au- 

After  mioeessive  improvements,  the  Romans,  became  re- 
nowned in  literature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Greece,  kihdfed  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  thsLt  of  the 
Greeks,  only  l^ecause  it  was  necessaiily  less  original  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry,  history,  oratory,  j^ilosophy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.  , 

§  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Livlus  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Caecilius,  and  Terence,  ThQse 
writers  improved  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  com- 
positions, and  paftfy  Iry  translations  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among  the  Romans,  as  with  most  other  nations,' 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  intellectual  effort.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia.- 
logTue.     This  doubtless  proved  to  be.  the  germ  of  the  stage. 

OthCT  species  of  poetry  naturally  foUowedv 

f  Th<3  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livlus  Andro- 
nicus; Ennius,  who  more  especially  inaproved  it;  Plautus,  who 
wrote  with  strength  and  ^irit ;  .CBecUius,  who  is  reqkoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dramatists ;  Terence,  who  ^cels  in  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity; Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  trough  in  style  shewed 
str^ngtfiQf  genius.  AH  these  except  the  two  tost  were  comic  wri- 
teprs^.-  ir  .       , 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Romans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,:  the 
earliest  in  thl?  kind  of  pioetry ;.  and  Horace,  the  gr^test  among  ^e 
Romany,  if  not  of  antiqui]^,  though  he  is^  highly  to  be  censured  911 
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Hi  efegiae  poetry,  Ptopertkis,  and  Tibiflliis  po«»ikl  th^  t^der  and 
el<^^alit  strains,  and  Ovid  uttered  the  lan^age  of  nattrre  and  passioii. 
The  two  last  espeeiaMy  offiend  on  the  seor6  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lueillros  is  sftid  to  be  the  krvenior :  Horaee  also 
exedled  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.  Some  other  names 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  b^ong  iitr 
a  sub^ouent  era. 

In  diaactie  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  groat  name  j  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romana.  Hcmier  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
renown. 

History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  witt  much  success, 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  eminent  of  their  historians  were  ^dlust,  who  excdled 
in  the  philosophy  (rf  history  5  CiBsar,  who  wrote  with  purity  and  sim- 
plicity ;  hut  especially  Li^j  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  c<^ous- 
ness,  and  doque^ice,  place  mm  at  the  heed  ol  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  ai  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  most  distinguished  sena* 
tors  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  talents  in  public  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriqusne^  'Oopiou^iess,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

§  J.  Caesar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  speakers.  Of  Caesar  it  i^  said  that  '^  he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought**  Hortensius  was  eclijMMdd 
only  by  Cicero.  And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

.rhilosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  war  with  Fergus,  and  the  ifh^ird  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greeq^...  The  ^variou^.  sysC^ns  of 
the  Greek  pbilosic^y;  had  their  respective  partisfins  at  Ronie. 
$  A  few  ^^arned  Achapajns,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arrivuig 
at  Italy,  diffused  a  taste  tot  philosophy,  pplite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  3routh.  Fearing  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies,  Ae 
senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  ftoiti  Rome.  But  the  Athe- 
nian embassy  arriving  soon  after,  broiight  thHh^  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  who  ifevived  the  taste  for  the  Grede  philosophy. 

Hie  system  of  tho  Stoics  was  at  first  more  genew^y  received,  as 
this  comported  with  the  natkmal  character.  Aniong  the  Romto  s(<>- 
icftwere  Stjipio,  LaeMtts,  and  theyornigw  Cato'.  *  •/ 

The  philosophy  of^ArilAotlci  Was  little  kAown  in  Rbttti^t^  tileflme 
of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his  system  witSi* 
gw^t repntatfori.  :    -,.  v  ».,./• 

'phe  Old  aiid  J#ew  Academy  had  eaCh  iM*dVoiatfes  and  df*!plc«  ' 
Jweus  Bnrtus,«Jid  Trteentius  Varro,  were  OttiJitti^ts  ef  thefi>n»er 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  muist  beeehMeMd  tts  Ik^ftmOip^ 
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the  Crre^  phik^phy  ia  general.  He  was  the  ^e^est.  of  the.RoBian 
philosophers,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  inani^e^)  antiquity.  . 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  ©if  Epicurus  bq- 
^me  fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  system,  aa 
also  Lucretius,  Bnd  many  other^  who  very  liberally  indulged  their 
appetites,  and  taught  others  to  indulge  them. 

Physics,  or  jnatural  philoBopby,  seems  (a  have  been  little 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  befyre  them* 
Varro  is  the  only  name  corispicuous  in  this  dipiarthieiit,  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity. 

In  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  the 
gallerks  of  some  affluent  patricians,  who  patromzed  learnings 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  th^  learnt  ai^ 
curious,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  advanceilneiitof  kfabvv- 
ledgeatRome. 

§  Among  these,  the  library  of  Lucullus  was  remarkably  not  cialy 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and,  specimens  of  ;^rt,  but  for 
the  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted.  .; 

71.  ^rts. ,  ,Th^  Romans  are  not  to  be  compared  .with  tha^ 
Greeks,  as  tc  native  taste  and  inventive  genius,  as  Ihefiiie 
arts  are  concerned.  They  admiri^  and  iiMtfeted  thie  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  most  part,  they  fell 
short  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius,, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wcMWierful  specimens  m  the 
arts,  particularly  in  architecture.         :• 

§  Their  conqmestof  Greece  secured  to  them  <a«sp6ik»  the  idble 
{^eductions  of  Greece  in  painting  I  uemI  $l&tv4ury.=  with  thete^tl 
wealth]^  itomani citizens  adorned  tfaeci^, i^ tepiples, and  porticoes 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  Roman  artists  occur.  VitHivius  wrote  the  Only 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant  He  shews  thrti  he  was  a' 
master  of  his  'pmfession.  In  gr^t  and  magnificelitworks,  R0D16  has 
manife^te4.herunbo^#d  wealth  and  luxui^y.  .^ 

.  I^n^the  iw©ohanic>il^  so^i^  j^yentions,  occuTy  and  a  degree 
of  perfection  was  attaineid  ampx;)|g  the  Romans  of  j^cjient  his:; 
tory..  These  however  haye .  bec^  g?:eatly  epctep^  and,  ira  , 
prove4  in  more  recent  ages  j  and  many  comforts  which  we 
enjoy, 'derived  from  a  faipwledge  of  n^epbanisni,  were  UU'5 
known  to  this  people,  .    ^ 

§  Such  convjeniei^jes  as gfess  windows,  ^ndchim^eyain  hpiises, 
not  to  mention  many. others,, the  Romans  did  not  possess ;  tjio^gh, 
their  mgenuity  suppli^  the  want  in  part,  byVarious  expjai&ents,     • 

72.  Dom€stic,t^ie(ind  Juanfiers*  The  houses  luiafWni-* 
ttu^of  ihee&i:^iB(Hiiaii8:weiee  entirely  plain  in  4bQir4:ibn« 
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fltradkxL  Whoi  hixury  ounmenced  in  Rome,  this  {damiiess 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
utmost  bounds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  family  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  society. 

{  Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  however,  Yarions  apartments 
wsro  eonstnicted  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,^  their  embellishment  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  grandeur. 

The  tables  were  orij^ally  made  of  ordinary  wood,  square,  and  on 
four  feet :  but  the  form  was  afterwards  chanc^ed  to  eireular,  or  ovaL 
siq>ported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  Uiey  were  richly  inlida 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  vnth  wWch  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  tahle^ 
to  g^uard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.  Tliis,  however  it 
may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  iavourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Odgioally,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothing  raore  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  lengm  the  word  lost  its  original 
sighincation,  and  was  uised  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  Uiat  his  own,  hi  nihe  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnificent. 

The  meab  <tf  the  earlier  (tomans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table, 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri- 
ous to  the  highest  degree.  The  ^icurism  of  the  later Rotnans 
^as  enormous*  ^ 

At  first  they  sat  uipright  on  benches,  biit  at  last  adopted 
the  habit  of  reposuig  on  couch^.  Their  principal  meal  was 
thefar  tsvLffper,  taken  a  little  beftwre  four  o^dock,  P.  M.  Tbeii 
breakfast  Was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  eaph  one 
s^rately  aiid  without  order ;  and  tiieir  dinner  was  a  very 
slight  repast  Their  supper  was  thehr  last  r^tilar  meal, 
though  it  was  sometimes  Mowed  by  a  collation,  called  com- 
missatio. 

J  The  diet  of  the  earlier  Romans  conshrted  of  ifnilk  and  vegetables, 

^tihf  a  coarse  kind  of  puddmg  which  WrVed  in'ihcf'rt^iii  of  bread. 

Thg'  Wely  indulged  In  meat,  and  wine  Was  aWlost  tinknown  to 

wttw.'  Thtfy  banidied  epicures  from  among  thefe. 

^AAe.dungciwhieh  took  place  m  the  JittaDjaa](s^.thciJre{mbte. 
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and  ill  fhetfegton&igoftlie  eriipire,  Was  very  «trikmg.  kbt^iHSitaiKi- 
u\g  sumptuary  la^^s,  epicurism  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  tDl 
'finally  it  redcned'such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost.  .  >} 

;  Thua,  Maltese  cranes, ;peacock$)  and  rarie  singing  bird%  although 
hardly  eatable,  Were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  andtheir  tongues  wd 
"brains  still  greater ;  oysters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  were  mor^ 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh;  and  we  are  told  of  a  shignlar  sur-mullel,  wliieh  had 
reached  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  <»ilunon,  thaviog  be^  Bold  isr 
A  sum  equivalent  to  fifty  guinea^  ; 

The  Romans  used  wine  pf  the  ropst  costly  kinds  at  their  feast^. 
The  kge  of  It  was  often  very  great.  We  read  of  some  that  was  2(X) 
years  tM.  The  Grteisln  winetJ  ^ere  hi  greater  estimation  than  evett 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  me£eglin,  and  other  fermented 
Jiquors.  &jcli  wiaw  tbeir  :<iq;>ravity,  they  ccmtrived  tiiat.  «if«a  yWater 
(Should  contribute  to  inebriate  thenu 

Gluttony  was  Indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  raaeti^i 
wa:e  used  to  enable  the  stomach,  already  gorged  with  a  AiU  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practke^ 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of -the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-ware,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  penh 
od  plate  became  so  general,  thmt  it  was  as  ccHnmon,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  m  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  freqiienlljK 
of  gold. 

The  couches  oo  whidi  they  lay  down  at  supper  were  somewh^ 
similar  to  the  modem  sofa;  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice^  ^d  the  indulgence^as  never  extended  to  young  people  of 
either  sex.    m      ^  , 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  Avo 
persons,  who  laid  in,  a  reclining  post^r^  on  the  lefi^  arm,  having 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  be^ 
hind  whoever  was  next ;  so  that  the  head  of  the  one  w^  opposite 
to  the  breart  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  thems6lv^s,  they  made  use 
only  of  the  right  faahdi  Th6re  were  many  other  singuhur  customs 
^served  at  their  suppers,  which  ^  have  not  time  to  enum^f^tf^. .    . 

Daily  Bathmg:  was  {vadised  by  the  Boroanpeoplb,  bothm 
warm  and  odd  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brou^bl 
to  Rome,  fiir  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aquedtiots. 
These  aqiifediitits  were  magnificent  works,  as  also  the  baths 
both  public  and  private  which  were  erected. 

§  The  use  of  linen,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans^  haiET  rev* 
dered  this  practice  for  a  long  time  obsolete  in  Italy  ;^  but  in  the  ^^me^ 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  nedessery  for  the  pinrposes  of  oleaaiMness 
as  well  as  luxury.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  baths,  are  the  ikiost 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificeHd^i  *    n 

Batldng  commidneed  with  wai^m  and  ended  wiUi  cM  wAibt^   On 
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leaving  the  belh  Uie  people  were  anointed  witb:  scented  oQs,  and 
weat  immediately  to  supper. 

The  DresB  of  the  Roo^ai^t  cpndsted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  wcnm  hy  Uie  citizens  oi^y?  ^was 
loofie  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  hod  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceful  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  tjie  appearance  of  the  w^eaxer. 

The  toga  virSis^or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
BKA  at  the  age  (tf  seventeen* 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  behind,  and  was  &stened  about  the  waist  l^  a  girdle, 
which  alsoserved  as  a  purse. 

§  Women  wore  a  tmiic  as  wdl  as  the  men,  bat  with  this  diflferenca 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  had 
rieeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  timic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  thougfh  known,  were  worn  only  on  jonmeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  the  city  they  usually  went  bare  headed,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  not 
pa:faaps  so  well  understood  as  in  modem  times,  were  as  assiduousdy 
attended  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
worn  in  great  profusion.  The  oonveni«[ice  of  pins  was  not  known, 
nor!  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitotes  for  them. 
Piupe  wovMd  a^  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  peri- 
od of  the  repnisc. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  among 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrain 
celibacy,  though  never  with  much  effect.  Fathers  of  large 
funilies  were  particularly  reelected.  Marrie^es  with  foreign- 
ers  were  strictly  forbidden.  The  vsdidity  of  the  transaction 
depended  oa  the  legfiS  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  consent  of 
parents* 

i  Boys  were  considered  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  girls  at  twehe. 
A  marriage  was  never  solemnized  without  consultin^r  the  auspiceii^ 
and  oiferins  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods  j  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  ani- 
mals immmated  on  the  occasiouj  were  deprived  of  their  gall,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ttbs^u^of  every  thmg  bitter  and  maHgnant  in  the  pro- 
posed union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  multitude  oi  eeremo* 
i^es  attending  It  cannot  here  be  desmbed. 

Marriage,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble  A  husband 
might  repudiate  his  wife  fw  several  reascms,  besides  that  of  having 
violated  har«ii^ugal  fai^  But  to  the  hcmour  of  the  Romans,  more 


than  four  centuries  elapsed  withMt  $ny  suh  among  thmn  for  divorce, 
or  Goipi^aiAt  of  d4i^ry.  ?  Afl^^yii&rds  divorcer  becamisr  y«ry  irequ^t, 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

.  Father^  at  Rome  were  generally^  invested  with  the  power  of  lil^ 
atad  death  over  their  children^  Ex!p6sure  of  infants  wafat  first  some-; 
what  frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased*  Theadopt^olthild^ 
by  n|arn0d  penmi  wh^  were  <»Hdie8a.'WffiivieryreonHnQn,!on!tc- 
cbunt  qf. the:  privileges  connected  With  havk^  chUdreo,  whe^^ Jbgr 
is^e  oradoption.  .  .  i 

^  The  funer^  jrit^  of  the  Ronmos  were  solenm  -and  impres- . 
sive.  During  tlie  grater  part  of  the  conmioiiweaith^  the  dead  i 
boc^  Wfi&  buried.  TcKirards  the  ekee,  the  practice  of  bi!Hrni«^ 
the  dead  tvas  ^genfer^flljr  introduced,  till  it  became  universal. 
After  the  introductioii  of  Christiaiiity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

.  j  It  lima  reo^vedopinioQ  amQi^;ti^iua<^t9,  thioitthemiiis^of 
the  deceased  were  propitmted  by  blood.  It  was  on  this  taecQunt  t^^. 
custom  to  slaughter,  on.  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  to 
which,  while  he  was  living,  he  was  molt  attached ;  and  in  the  more 
barbarous:age%,|nen  were  th|^yie|irasofthifth^(HTid^^  <l 

«•. Arm$,  trappbitfftf  hoitmt  by  th*  h^me  ^re  led  '"^  '     ' 

.lBjioii^.a]ny-<-Uie  ai^ueveiKieiitd  dfllie^ead.' 
.  Then  piniou'd,  with  ^eickuds  bchiii(V  appear     '    .  "t'^.i  . 

The  unhappy  captives,  niarchingjb  t)ieiP9<u^ 
Appointed  (a&riQg9 in  the  vii^ora  namipy    ,       ,.,,..  I 

Tp  sprinkle  with  th^ir  blood,  the  fvmecal  i^me." ,        ;  .  j     , 

Many  of  ;the  Roman  sepulchres  still  &aai  m  tiie  gardrae  of  their 
villas  or  by  the  -  public  roads,  (for  inhumaHonwas  not  allowed  wttib^*  * 
m  the  walls, )  with  their  various  monumental  inscrtptSonsL  *  1 1 . 

72i  Foreign  Commerce,  Th<^  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Romans  appears  very  unimportant,  compared  with  the  extent 
eive  meresUitilfe  transacticms  of  our  own  times.  Their  thide, 
if  we  except  the  com  received  on  account  of  government  from 
Sicily  and  the  Levaut,  consisted  of  little  else,  than  articles  of 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  bulU^,  as  they 
bad  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  Tins  circum- 
stance necessarily  restricted  their  commercial  dealings. 

§  They  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an,, but  to  tha  f^ast  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  IUlg^a^4 ;  but  t}ie 
interests  of  commerce  were,  little  understood,  and  less  appreofated*,, 
TTraffic  was  dishohourable,  and  they  who  engaged  lii  li  were  held  m 
eontemi>t.  The  consequence  was,  that^  it  was  relinquished  to  slav^  ' 
attd  freemen,'  who  seldom  possessed  the  means  to  coti^et  il  on  an 
extensive. iscale.'     ^     -     .       }.   -w  •  -  ii  *•,•  *;...  s. •.•;«,) 

Their  im^chant  ships  were  largi^  if  they  ^r€i\cbed;thf|  horthp/^f^o 
fifty  tons.  '  *     Digitized  by  Google      ' 


-  73*  iSituaHan  and  Cities.  -Syria  ky  on  tfie  east  cdast 
of  Uie  Mediterranean  below  Cificia.  The  coaat  was  called 
Pl^iQBniciai  axii  below  it  was  ^eetine.  On  the  south  it  had 
Arabia  aiid  the  Euphrates. 

>ItB  tawiw-and  nodceaMe  fdocas  were  Anliocb,  Daf^ine, 
Sstleutia;  I^itoasciid,  HeHbpoBi,  and  Pahnyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Antioch  at  one  tii^e,  was  inferior  oply  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
in  gi'ettactw  and  popnmtiokL  It  is  now  ^dmost  d^poptdaited,  thoa^ 
iti  strong' iiiuilt  on  b<rtb  aides  oC  the  Ofoi|t6B,  Temain*  ' 

^]Mpb^9  wa«  ^  fjaoe  oo^siMsailed  to  liifovy,  %nd  enchanting  ftom 
its  cool  fountain3  and  shady  groves  of  lani^  qypress,  &c  Miltcm 
compares  the  garde^  of  Eden  to  it — 

— ^*«Noirthat8weet  grove* 
"Of  DajOme  by  Orontec"— 

OtiMida  was  on  tbe  soft  iit»-1be  moMfi  of  the  Orontes.— The  bard 
afiyspeaksor  -      /  .  * 

Oi  "'  f  ^  f  •    ■     .   '-  >     '  "^rhurtymMfOrt 

0  .OfgniiiMBiii^teiitbyGbetealdiigK'' 

I)aniasetl9Wlirt]iecapila3ortMe'l>htenieia'^^^  Ilsfartile 

and  irriguons  yaUeir  has  emx  been  iaoMHis  an^Miff  th^erientals. 

Heliopolis,  under  the  naneof  Baidbeok^  hsa  the  xemaikis  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to^  the  sim.  The  wh<^  edifice,  ^tod  parti- 
culariy  the  roof,  glittered  With  gold. 

P&lmyra  gave  ^e  nan^of  Fiihn3rreneto  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
miit^  to  the  desei^t  of  Atabia.  The  bible  and  Josephns  inform  us  it 
was  ibn^ded  by  ^omon.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
twadivMoibf  thebncteittilietttepfaere.  The  rcniain»  of  lofty  edi- 
ffet0«aiiiiiMt>.it8  formev  —igHifieiiiee,  and  attract  the  eunona  and 
astonished  tHiveifr.  • 

74.  OMwc^  of  tit^^moieht  S^^ns.  The  an^jeot 
Syiaana  w^ei  liDie^rable  i^jk)kiter9. 

An,ios^j)yoe  of  their  i^orship.is  thus  described  by  thc^^poet  before 

^^  *:  •-•.:.  : 

I  "Tapimnz  came  next  behind, 
Whdftyanntial  w6tlnaiiTLel)anonftlhM*tf       *    '  ' 

m^tS^riui  doDiielBta'lamit  his  6(18, 
jii^'rojQs  ditties  all  1^  fommf^s  d^ ; 
^  v^e  ^sD^ootn  Adonis  horn  nis  native  rock 
'Rioi^^ikple  to  tiie  ^ea,  suppoeedwith  blood 
1    Of  Tammox  yearly  wounded" 

They  Ifefefe  alsp  somewhat  of  an  effeminate  t^LC^^  and  re- 
n^kable  fi)r,  hiding  themselves  frpoi  the  sqpi:^,  in  c^ves,  on  the 
decefise  ,9f  Uieir  relative  j,  ;. 

h75«  L(mguag€i.  The  Synaa  kngjuage  beoame  &  di^iiurl 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  was  qpdcen  not 
orify'to  SjHia;  bm  tffi»  tt^^lfo^o^^     Chiild«i^  and  Asa?.. 
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ria.    After  tlie  Babykmish  captivity,  it  was  introduced  iaUk 
Palestine. 

$  The  Syriac  is  an  easy  and  elegant,  though  not  a  very  coiuoiii 
tongue,    it  abounds  m  many  Greek  words. 

Carthage. 

76.  Extent.  Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.  It  may  only  be  stated  here  that  with  its 
ports,  it  com[Nrehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  It  had  a  cita 
del  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

§  Its  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  Hamilcar  and  Hannir 
bal.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C.  147.  It 
then  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Roman 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

77.  Government  and  Character  of  the  People.  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  republic)  and  had  two 
persons  yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  auth(»ity. 
They  were  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  generally 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods.  They  also  bore  the 
character  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  proverb, 
Punic  faith,  is  well  known. 

Parthia. 

78.  Situation,  ^c.  Parthia  had  Hyrcania  on  the  north ; 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  the 
west.  It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  sterile.  The  people 
were  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch. 

J  The  ancient  Parthians  were  oriffinally  a  tribe  of  Scjrthians,  who 
bemg  expelled  from  their  native  land,  took  up  their  abode  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and  warlike  people,  and  accustomed 
from  thdr  infancy  to  the  exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  wfalie  they  were 
retiring  full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  apcienta. 
Their  flight  was  more  formidame  than  their  attack. 

They  totally  n^lected  agriculture,  trade  and  navigation,  and  their 
morals  were  area«Bully  depraved.  Their  religious  pruiciples  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Theur  sovereigns  affected 
to  be  gods. 

Persia. 

79.  Extent  and  Situation.  Ancient  Persia  extended 
about  2800  miles  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus ;  and  about  2000  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Pontus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

80.  Oovenunent.    The  government  of  Persia  was  .an  ab^ 
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flriute  moaaieky.  The  crown  was  heredilufy,  andgenerallif 
bestowed  on  tlie  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  legiUmate  chit 

{  The  kings  of  Persia  received  ahnost  divine  honours  from  th^r 
SQbjects.  No  one  could  approach  th^  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
traiing  himself,  or  remain  mthe  presence,  without  holdms  his  hands 
wiihip'  his  beeves.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  vicuating  this 
Ott^rtiony. 

Herodotus  meations  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
li|[h^nt  tb^  v;esi^  apd  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
their  prince. 

'  TJi^royal  palace  at  Persepolis  was  extremely  magnificent  The 
roois  and  sides,  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory, 
suver,  gold,'  or  amber.  The  throne  w^  of  me  gold  and  adorned 
ifjrith  precious  stpn^  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  cof- 
fers were. placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talents. 
'  The  Persian  mot^iarchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
sensual' appetites.  All>  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
soviet  fQt  their  taMe.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whde 
I^rpyiut^ej^,  weiie  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  fs^vorite  concubines,  one 
city  bemg  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  lor  their  necki^  &c. 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paid 
more  particular  regard  to. the  edncaticm  of  their  children,  than 
Bfiy,ciix^.  nation*  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sfq^e  of  hif  father,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five 
yf^Xh  I^  if  h^  should  die  before  that  period,  bjs  parents 
might  he  too  heavily  a£RkieA  by  his  loss. 

{^At^e  acf  of  five,  learped  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
fiiniilies,  i^ileamlrig  an4  moral  virtues,  taking  with  tiiem  the  utmost 
p^s,  anci  bestowing  u|>on  tnem  the  greatest  care. 

82.  Pu»ishment9f[  The  punishments  in  general  wea^  se- 
vere, BB  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decafHtation,  pressing  to 
death  between  two  large  stones,  &c. 

.{The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
ohe  of  ifeteiiln^  the  cilprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his, head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncoveried.'  flis  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  y/hA  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  wasps  to 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
his  bowels;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrustii^  sharp 
ii^n  instrument  Into  his  eyes,  to  receive  noiirishment  for  the  express 
PJJJPose  of  prolonging  "his  exbruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  re- 
coMed  to  bave  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  torments. 

83.  MUiiary  ArU  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to.mili- 
^c(aei««>,b(rtjtnojE.particuli^rly.to  the  use. <^. the  hm. 
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They  mrtk  fought  in  the  nig h^  nor  ubed  any  straft^ih  in- 
dependent of  their  own  valoiir. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  wa'r  upon  any  natfonj  they  had  this 
singular  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  aiid 
water,  thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia, 
as  sovereign  lord  of  their  country. 

84.  Religion.  Their  religion  was  in  a  degree  idolatroiia^ 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  arx)und  them.  They 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  they  had  a  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  elements^ 
as  the  earth,  the  ah*,  and  water. 

§The  Persiaits  tre  suptxMffid  tO-  Jhave  beeil  origikiaUy  instructed 
in  the  U'orship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  aDOh 
4o  have  faileil  into  the  heresy  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  riecOvered,  and  to  h^ve  afterwards  engaged  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  Ivere  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  motmlaina 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  build  over  each,  a  pylreum  or  fire-^temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  supf- 
posed  by  some  to  nave  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  rMorer  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

1.  All  tlie  nations  of  aivtiquiLy,  except  the  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  called 
Polytheism,  as  acknowlcfljpii^  a  plurality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  divinities  by  \aiioijs  repres^Milation^,  called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  Hie  oiily  living  and  true  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afterwards  by  written 
revelation,'  they  paid  that  lioiiitige  wliich  is  due  to  him,  to 
tho^e  that  are  by  nature  rro  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingcloms, — 
the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  ana  evil  demons,  wfere  esteemed  deities,  and  l^d  tein- 
bles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  prineipal  deities  were  Osiris  and  Uv^ 
9uppo8ed  to  be. the  sun  ttnd  moon.  Tlie  people  however  bestowed 
divine  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  leekf 
and  onioiiSi  The  poet  iiuyenal  intimates  that  their  reiigiOus  ^erciises 
were  not  greatly  este^ned  by  the  Romana  In  fact,  tiiey  eiteeeded 
nil  the  oU^r  ^neieftts  m  tfaeJe  absurditleSi  and*  we!re  exftramely  d^ 
based  by  then-  vile  superstitions.  ^.^^-^^^^ by Goi-    u' 
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Hie  Bdiyloiilanf  and  AnMaiwadorod  thelieav«ii]y  bodtes.  Tliey 
•opposed  that  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  governed  the  worid 
nnSer  the  supreme  deity.  Among  the  later  Babylonians^  Belus  be- 
came their  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificenk  temple  was  erected  in 
Dillon. 

The  Canaanites  and  S3nrians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magogs 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  the  Saturn  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians. To  him,  human  victimSj  particularly  children,  were  im- 
mdated.  Baal-peor  was  the  idol  or  the  Moabite»— his  rights  were 
dfstestaUe  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chi^  god  of  the  Philistines ;  his 
Qgure  waa  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Scythians,  the  god  of  war  was  their 
favourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of 
extraordinary  the.  Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  tak^i  in  battle. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  the  Druids  Imd  the  durection  of  theo- 
logical concerns.  Their  rites  were  perfonned  in  groves^  and  they  pa^ 
toperstitious  reverence  to  the  miuetoe.  Human  victims  were  ofleo 
orored ;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criaunal% 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
plicaled  popular  system  of  polytheism.  They  believed  in  one  so- 
{ureme  Ood  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
preserved  ^e  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kinmed  by  oon- 
•eerated  son-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magi.  These  tenets  of  tiieir  primitive  reh- 
gion  gradually  degenerated  into  Zabiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  It  is  a 
itninge  mixtufe  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  faUes.  It  divides 
the  world  into  ten  ports,  setting  over  each  «  guarcUan  spirit  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
that  mjrthology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  painting.  The  imagination 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

§  The  theology  of  Pagan  antiquity,  according  to  Scaevolaand  Var- 
ro,  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  th^se  may  well  be  called  fabulous^ 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  geneak)gy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
the3r  relate  such  tibthigsas'are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinity: 
ascribmg  to  ^em,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  and  aH  manner  ci 
erirees. 

'Hiis  kind  of  theology  is  condenmetf  by  the  iviser  sort  of  heatheiiB 
^^'jjittpaad  .scandalous.  The  writers  of  thissort  oftfaeology  were 
B^nchomatfaon  the  PhciDieian:  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Fhensmkiu 
&e,  among  the  Greeks.  .-     '^^,,,,,,  .l^oogle 


:  The  seoondidBdcaUedpbysic  or  natural,  w 
by  the  philoaophers.  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods^  introduced 
by.  thq  p^eta,  brought  their  theology  to  a  mpre  natural  and  rational 
iorm.  Tliey  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  which 
they  commonly  ms^e  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  en^blem  of  him ;  but 
at  tpp  gr^t  a  distance  to  mind  the  aJSairs  of  the  world,  and  thei^or^ 
devised  cer^iin  demons,  which  they  considered  as  mediators  between 
t))e  supreme  God  and  man. 

The  q;>eculation3of  the  philosophers  related  to  the  doctrines  of  these 
demons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Writers  of 
this  class  ;we)?e  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Pl^to^  and  the  IStoipei* 
'  The  third  kind  of  theology  .called  politic  or  civil,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  first  among  the  Romans 
was  Numa  Pompilius.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re^ 
spected  their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship, 
and  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests. ,  The  whole  was  enjoined,  on  the  common  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to, the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mythol<^,  purlicukrly  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  tnany  things  are  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  accommodated  to  the  vul: 
gar  apprehension,  the  refined  and  liberal  may  explain,,  Tbuai 
suggests  one  use  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  jtb^.Fag^n  sys- 
tems of  religion,)    We  learn  the  religious  viei»^«*ofaptiquity.; 

Another  use  of  it  is,  ih^JL  the  .classic  authors  •  Qftonot  be 
r^  with  aidv^nto^  isi^ithout  a  knowledge  of  mythoiogy ;  i^ 
the  cls^ic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  besi 
models  of  fine  writing  extant,  and  ace  necessary  to  improve, 
the  tasia  Coiiiiei*ted  with  this  also  is  the  fact^  that  a  know^- 
ledgeof  mythology  can  atone  enable  lis  to  undevstand  ai>d  be- 
come acquainted  with  antique  slatueSj  medalsj  paintings,  &c, 

§  The  gotli^  of  ancient  pn^anism  wtire  some  mundane^  and  others 
supermundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  lo  fab- 
ricate the  worldj  and  llip  supeTmuadane  are  those  who  produce 
essences,  inieHectSj  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  dislingulshed  iuto 
three  orders^  Of  the  ujundaiie  gods  likewise,  some  are  llic  causes  of 
the  ^isteojce  of  the  world  j  others  animate  Jt  j  others  again  harmo- 
nize it,  thus  enm posed  of  dilferei^t  natures ;  and  IjjstJy^  others  guard 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniouisly  lirranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  are  four^  and  each  consists  of  thmgs  first, 
middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Vulcan  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res, Juno  and  Diana  animate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nize it ;  and  lastly,  Vesta,  Minerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
(guardian  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas.  For 
Apollo  in  marble  hc^ds  In  his  hands  a  lyre ;  Minerva  is  invested  with 

T2 


ItfttMt  «M  Vmim  is  na^E^  «iiiee  banwrny  prodnoes  beamy,  toA 
he$Aty  18  not  ooncealed  in  st^jects  of  sensible  perception. 

As  tbese  gods  prtmarily  possess  tbe  world,  it  Is  necessary  to  con- 
rtder  the  other  mundane  gods  as  subsis^g  in  them,  as  Bacchus  id 
Jupiter,  iBsciilapius  in  Apollo,  ahd  tiie  Graces  in  Venus.  We  maj 
ilso  h&KM  the  spheres  wi^  whidi  Aey  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptuhe  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  and  Vulcan  with 
fire.  But  Apc^o  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Minerva;  and  heaven 
19  common  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instahces  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
mythology.  Mhny  of  the  philosophy  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  bett^  knowledge,  often  cofifreying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
▼ell  of  dlegoiy.  The  gentime  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heathen 
philosopher,  Maximus  Tyrhis,  Is  the  follotHhg  t 

"*T1icre  is  one  God,  the  kinff  arid  father  of  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  God,  rolirt^  together  \f^ith  him.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  th^  continent,  and  he  that 
4weUs  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  8}H)res  of 
the,  oeean,  there  too  thei«  are  godsf,  rising  tery  noar  to,  some,  and 
setting  very  near  to  others."  Bjrthe  rising  .and  setting  gp4s,  he  means 
the  i^tars,  which  According  to  the  Pagan  meolbgy,  are  divine  animals, 
^6operating  with  the  first  cause  in  Uie  government  of  the  world. 
'  *.  A  iBUi^y  of  the  heathen  Wiytbdogy  presents  littie  to 
vie^  blit  bb^rdity^  and  the  varidus  forms  in  which  human 
Mniipticmt  is  eidfibited.  Thfe  petf^  frt  large,  Whatever  the 
pbSoooph^rs  underotood  by  tbfede^ph^tttiusms  And  monsters," 
received  them  a^  ^<^1  troths^  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
i^ake  the  faith  of  communiti^,  or  disturb  the  public  religion. 

( In  this  stiOe  of  Ihings^ontinued  the  gentile  world,  tntillhe  light 
of  the  go<pel  was  jsent  among  the(m^  Those  were  time$  <A  ignorance. 
The  people  were  unac(]uainted  with  the  true  God  and,  the  worship 
of  him— with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  dv  him. 
'  The  moral  worid  at  present  is  gloriously  illumintited.  The  Bible 
hais  scattered  the  dark  shades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behold  "  6ne>God  and  one  Mediator  between,  God  and  men,'*  seated 
tpcin  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  possessed  of  bpijndless  wisdom, 
power,  purity,  goodness;  the  Creator,  the  f^riBserte*,  the  Ruler,  ana 
the  Kedeemer  of  his  creatures ;  ever  prteent  14  all  parts  of  his  crea- 
tion, ever  providmg  for  its  general  happinesi 


'    ■     "''  '  ''    Digitized  by  ^C)0'QI^' 
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Di&oowrie^i  In'veniioni^  and    hnproctmenis  of  SMy 

"  Ages. 

.  SscT.  1.  The  litde  thai  can  be  gathered  concermog  the 
state. of  Bocietyy  and  the  progreaai  in inventkma  and  iinptove- 
nents  Mfere  the  flood,  has  already  been  exhibit^.  In  tbiy 
aocouilt'of. individual  nations^  sont^thing  ako  bad  been  said 
ooncermng  their  intellectual  culture  and  usefol  works  of  art 
A.  &w  pakticulars  niay  .be  added  on  Uieee  topica,  wilh  a  view 
to  ilhistraie  morefidly  the  advancement  of  aociety  lit  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha'- 
nic  inventions,  respecting  which,  le^s  has  been  said  hilhertOj 
than  on  tbe  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  generaJ  literature. 

Su^^ient. evidence  existst,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, n^si^tiave  made  considerable  progress  iti  the  arts  of  life*  The 
circuQistances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  m  by  Moses,  m 
the  book  of  Qi^tesii;,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  lime  a 
eultiyated  people*  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  v^iry 
fovourabie  situation  was  quite  rapid.  Frpm  them,  even  the  Israelites, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Motfes  wrote^  niutst  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  the  u&efiil  twU.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, IHioBhicianw,  and  other  nations.  Still,  thongh  some  arts 
have  been  l()st  dtirtng  the  lapse  of  ageei^  antiquity  cannot  compdre 
with  modem  timM  in  |he  «eeeawri^  jcomforts^  and  luxuries  of  iUe, 

2.  At  first,  iiecesisity,  a^d  ajtorwaxda  co^veniesicej  u^^ 
the  cakiva^n  of  thq.arti^.  -  The  \isfiif^  luls.are  theprofluc^ 
of  necessity.     The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  ajre  the 
fruit,  of  (:MHiiparativi^  ^ade  and  leif(ui» 
.   Ajnong,  th0  earliq^  art%  jis  ^W  cpv^tnictioa  of  ho$A,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  liunting. 

AsUDQQomy  IS  a9H>ng  the  earlier  of  tlie  sciences^  and  i^  said 
to  have  prigiaated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
inihiooce  of  siijperstitiop.  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans; 
many,  <ff  whom  were  ehepherdaj  watching  their  flocks  by 
nigh|,.waa  fevDuraWa  ftii  tj:^  9M^  of  the  heii^v^j^ 

;  Ge^ipaetry  wflts  fpwid  out  by  the  ^Igypliap^  They  wiero 
^edtoihe  Cultivajtion  of  this  science,  by  lia,Ting  occasjoa  to 
measure  the  lands  annually  disturbed  by  th^  .py^cflowing  of 
the  Nile.  , . 

Medibine  was  imong  the  eai^y  sciences.  ;T*he  Anpleat 
means  of  cure  answer  for  rude  nations*'  More  complex  ^leapi| 
9ffe  required  for  cuki¥ii^ed  natiotafe,  who  barvA/mom  c»am|ihiif 


m  AHCtnrr  at  stcoit*  .         : 

J^priculture  k  not  practised  till  tbd^4nbe«  of  i^aeti  become 
stationary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soil.  The  acquirement, 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  first 
Aep  ftom  a  ravage  towards  a  civflided  life.  The  fir^  property 
conriflled  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oaten ;  aid  tlie  care  (rf  these* 
was  the  eariiest  and  simt)le8t  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
thn  stage  of  husbandry,  b&  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  call  a 
spot  fate  own,  and  could  idecure  tdbisfaim^f  the  produce  of  it, 
Its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.^  Hence,  arodethe  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  property  so  caUed. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  In  Romfe.  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  Versed  in  the  knowledg^e  of  this  usefhl  branch  of 
human  pursuit.  Their  grieitest  dtizens  and  "^^arriors  were,  by  turns, 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  Israelites  before  4hem,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devdfed  to  this  employinent.  The  moderns,  however, 
it  is  bcliewi,  have  made  the  gifeatest  proficiency  In  agricultiii^  as  they 
hare  in  most  of  the  teitoces  and  ptactical  arts  of  life.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolbnged  study,  and  mtiltiphed  experi- 
ments.   In  many  bf  the  Me  arts,  the  Juit^ients  are  still  our  masters. 

ArcbitecU;^re  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary /and  usefij^  were  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buSdings.  Luxury  aimed  at  miament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautfftil  orders  of  architecture,  vi^.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do- 
ric, the  Ionic,  the  €oritithian,  and  the  Ooinposite.  The  Greeks 
perfected  this  art.  '  •  *    . 

3.  But  we  may  properiy  noti<[*  a  ffew  of  the  nithuter  divi- 
siohs  of  atici^nt  art  and  contrivahee.  Among  these  wore  the 
following:  i         .  /    '  :  ^ 

■  Emhalming. — ^Tht  ancients  had  an  imperfect  Itmwledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  \)ddles  that  were  subject  to 
decay.  TKey  reUed  princfpally  '^n  briiie^  'honey,  or  a  covering 
of  wa3f ;  but  each  or  these- was  drfective,  «nd  fkr  inferior  to 
that  by  spirits  of  wine,  which  dtmibhae^t^Mtatiti^i^  of 'pr^ 
venting  putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  transpai^ncy. '  Tin? 
hiorfe  scientific  tiiodkti  pro6e^s,':fempk)y^'ife  atnetonlidt^  prepa* 
raticrtisi  'jvatf'Whfeliy  liinknowti.  Thb  Bgyptiiiafl,  hoKi^viwr, 
Were'fitfnobsibrembalmiiigd^^ulbMfe^^  • 

rt.ffT^^^n^^^*^  of  pjpyenting  c»rruptipn  by.ipeans  of  hmiL  was 
ttie  m6si  ancient,  as  K  wias  me  iao^  'ajp]E>siWrit,  and  the  ^lest  ol 
execution,'    »«^  •--  --^  ^^  .*.,..( —  .j*  .....  .     —  _ 


btbto)  ihi^  in  the  East,  nitte  itbb  more  freqnenay  canployed  for  thli 
IMirpose  than  common  salt. 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  employ^ 
ed  at  a  very  eariy  period.  The.  remains  of  sevarol  Spartans^  who 
died  in  foreign  countries,  were  thus  prepared  for  tranami^on  to 
their  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexandd:  the  Great,  is  also  said. 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  although  we  are  told 
by  others,  that  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians, 

In  the  EZast,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  this  practice,  which  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  gave  riso 
to  that  of  wrapping  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction  in  waxed 
cloths,  which  has  continued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  embalmmg,  consisted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  tlm)ugh  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscous  unguent 
in  thdr  stead ;  then  opening  the  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines, 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  imp^reffnated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  other  aromatics;  this  done,  the  body  was 
laid  in  nitre  during  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  whicn,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swathed  in  fine  linm,  which  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others.^ 

Roads  and  Street  Pavements, — The  public  accommoda- 
tions of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  modern  large  towns.  The  streets 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  during  its  raoal 
brilliant  era,  and  are  described  by  auwors  of  that  period  as 
being  filled  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  pf  doubt.  i 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifferent  to  their 
streets,  yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  then-  great  public 
rbads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 
}  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  whicn  so  effectually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  which  has  transmitted  such  exalted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  mUitary  purposes 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the.  districts  which  they  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  fconquered  people.  Occasiondly.  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  celerity  in  travelling.  We  are  informed 
by  Phny,  that  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  a  day  and 
night,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  his  sick  brother, 
Germanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  even  on  their  ex« 
cellem  roads,  was  slow  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  at  present 
Cieero  speaks  of  a  messenger  coming  fh)m  Rome,  to  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  forty-seven  days :  heu  tarn  longe  !  as 
the  orator  exclaims,  on  findmg  himself  so  far  remoted  fh>m  thi 


the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required^  acoordiiig  U>  Pollio^  for^ 
d«^     . .    '         . 

J^tede  ^  iclftvcyj^  ibi^aUf^n^.-^The  t)idest  method  i^ 
l^mmimhwcttif  tbe  tiew^s  i^h  whieb  w^  tiiire  utiquaint^,  was 
by  means  cif  ptiUic  criere.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  aclvertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  ^ace. 

§  PuUk  cners  among  the  Greeks  anditomans  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence tJt  the  police,  and  wer^  genemUy  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  Uiey  stilTare  in  the  country  towns  iA 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  sesorted  to  by  the  Roman 
govenunent,  to  promuljgate  its  ^ict%  and  even,  it  is  supqposed,  for 
unparting  mora  trivial  information  of  general  import  Historians 
appear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them  \  nor  is  it  improbable^ 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  about  the  cityi 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces. 

ijflass. — The.  origin  of  the  art  of  makii^  gldss^  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions^  is  probably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovert  in  Syrti.  From  ancient  au- 
thors, it  is  supposed  not  to  have  be^n  made  in  Ronie^  before 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
wme  travellers  while  dres?hig  their  food  by  the  river  Beltis,  in  Syria. 
Being  t)bli|ped  to  make  a  fire  on  the  gfodnd,  wli^re  tiiere  was  a  great 
fuantitv  oilhe  heib kaU^  thitt  ^a»t  burning  to  ai^ies,  its  salts  incor« 
porated  with  the  sand,  and  thu^  became  vitrified.  The  accident  be" 
coming  known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighDouring  city  of  Sidon, 
avtfUed  themselves  of  It,  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account,  that  the  most  indent  glass^ 
hiHise%  with  whkh  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  in  Tyre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  titne  of  Tiberius^  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
Easty  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  their  most  costly  pieces  ol 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — ^There  is  reasoti  to  believe,  that  artificial  mirrors 
wei^e  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- 
firted  on  meohanical  objects^  and  fts  every  soUd  body  capable 
of  reoctving  ft  fine  poUsb,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find) 
tliat  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  ih  history,  were  of  metal 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirrors  was  made  of  that  metal^as  it  is  the 
most  fit  of  the  Uamixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir- 
n>rs  were  also  madc^  some  of  a  tmxiure  of  «(^yper  ttnd  tin,  and 
^et ;  soihe  Of  Obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  mirrors  were  most  probably  unknown  to  tbe  anciente^ 
i  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  tkeBible.  under  the  term  lookn» 


DiscovjSBiJEi!^  onrsHTioirs,  ice.  fflf 

Oliver  mirro]^  .     , 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thoughj,  thai  they  ^ere  atterhpted  in 
the  g^ass-honses  of  Tyre,  but  it  does  not  app^^  that  the  expenmmit« 
hfi  speaks  of^  whatever  they  were,  met  with  sueoess^  fund,  moveover^ 
it  i^  certiain,,  that  though  glass  was  uped  hy  thei  BomAiis,  their  mir- 
roijj  wer^  alluded  to  among  articles  of  pl«i^ 

Linen. — ^Lirxeo,  it,  is  suppoBed,  was  fest  niaiiuf^tctured  in 
Egypt.  It  iscertain,  that  it  was  fir^ti obtaioed,  iind  Europe 
Wa9  for  a  loag  time  9upplie(},  from  that  coimtry ;  aoc]  that  thd 
ifiveotioa  was  vei;y  ancieat  ai^)ear9  from  the  fact,  that  muo^ 
aaies  are  generally  fouod  swatbNi  io  linen*  The.  Qr-e^kp, 
bawever^  were  unacquainted  with; il^. and  it  w^  not  untijlr 
the  second,  century  of  the  Cbri$tian  era,  that  it  was  jSrpt  introt^ 
duQeiintQ  Ron^e.  Before  that  period,. the  tunic  or  under  garr. 
n^nt  fc^  the  Romans  was  niade  of  wool. 

Woollen. — The  origin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  wearing, 
islost  in  the  obscurity  of  &ble.  The  Egyptians  aaoribe  thp 
invention  to  their  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  t<>  the  feme* 
test  period  of  their  fabulous  history;  but  this  applies  only  to 
pottoi)  and  fla^;  for  in  those  countries!  wool  i§. not  produced, 
Varro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  iut^^rieece  by  ^Heih 
cules,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated. 

§  Sheep  came  origmally  from  Africa,  but  ui  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal bears  hair  mstead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  gradually  acquures  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  living  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
artificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spinning  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  women.  In  weaving,  the  maclihiery,  though  perhaps 
rude  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
The  process  of  fulling  and  pepanng  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modem  practice  in  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shearing  the  nap,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted. 

Dyeing, — ^Few  arts  can  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  times, 
10  great  a  degree  of  perfection.    It  certainly  preceded  paiol- 


nS  Amcirr  histoat. 

JDg,  )uid  appears  to  have  bemi  known  in  the  eaiHesI  ageB  of 
Ih^  Jews,  Eiabylonians,  and  Egyptians,  who  selected  and  ap- 
plied colours  for  stuffs,  cotton,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  omfinii^ 
themselves  to  cloth  or  s3k,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leather, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  colour  to  marble. 

Steel^^The  invention  of  sted  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Ahhough  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  still,  it  k  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  from  them  several  names,  the 
most  common  of  whidi  was  stomoma.  Chalybs,  was  also  a 
name  given  to  steel,  from  the  Chaly bes,  a  peofde  inhabiting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  Chdcis  and  Paph- 
lagoflia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  works  erf*  iron 
andsted.  ' 

«{ llie  steel  of  the  andents  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Thes&  and  many  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  cannot 
here  be  oescribed,  diaracterized  ancient  times;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatlv  to  the  number,  and  improved  many  of  those  which 
wvre  before  loiown. 
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weridrdateY   Bj  what  are  we  gvdded  on 
other  subjects  1] 

1.  Is  Uiere  any  reason  for  believing  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  differed  from  what 
U  i8atj;resent7  To  what  purposes  was  it 
probably  beUer  adapted  1-[Wuat  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet  respecting  it  t  What 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  •universal  deluge  1  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earth's  suriace  favour  such  a 
conjecture  1] 

2.  What  season  has  conjecture  assigned 
to  the  Antediluvian  world  1  How  might 
this  have  been  the  fectl  Is  there  anv 
other  reason  for  supposing  a  change  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  flood  l-Xm  what 
way  has  St.  Pierre  accounted  for  the  de- 
luce  1] 

3.  What  inference  has  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  population  before  the  flood 
from  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants? 
What  Is  the  probablhty  respecting  itl- 
(What  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  on  this 
subject  1  Can  the  causes  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Antediluvians  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty 1  What  reason  is  mentioned  1  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  discover  a  physical 
cause  1] 

4.  What  is  known  relative  to  the  observ- 
ances of  religion  before  the  flood  1*[How 
were  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain  dis- 
tingui  shed  1  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
come corrupted  1] 

6.  What  circumstance  was  favourable  to 
^e  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  7 
Is  it  probable  that  many  of  them  were 
known  1  What  arts  were  understood  by 
them  1-[What  is  further  said  on  this  article  f] 

6.  What  was  the  most  probable  form  of 
government  1  Describe  it1-[What  was 
probably  the  state  of  mankind,  after  the 
union  of  the  families  of  Cain  and  Setht] 

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an- 
tediluvians have  been  easy  %  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  navigation  V 

a  Wliat did iissyrta comprehend?  What 
was  its  capital  1  Wliere  was  iti  What 
is  the  country  now  called  7-[De8cribe  this 
cityl]  Wliat  composed  Baby  Ionia  1  What 
is  it  now  called  1  What  was  ite  capital, 
and  how  was  it  situated  1  Describe  it. 
-[What  more  articular  description  may  be 


given  of  itl    How  were  the  hanging  gar- 
dens built  1    What  is  said  of  the  Tei     ' 
Belusi] 


9.  What  was  the  government  of  these 
national  What  was  claimed  by  the  kmgl 
-[Wliy  did  they  live  in  retirement?  By 
what  three  classes  of  officers  was  the  go- 
vernment administered  7>Upon  what  did 
the  lateg  of  the  empire  depend  1  What  one 
was  irrevocable  1-[What  were  their  punish- 
ments 11  _ 

10.  Who  were  the  Chaldeans  1  How 
were  they  employed  1  How,  and  when  did 
idolatry  arise  1-(What  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  this  was  the  origin  of  imace  wor- 
ship 1]  By  whom  was  the  custom  of  noman 
sacrifices  first  practised) 

2 


11.  What  was  the  most  singular  of  ibeit 
customs  1  What  other  custom  is  mendon- 
edl 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  among 
the  Babylonians  1  What  science  was  first 
cultivated  among  them  1  What  arose  from 
their  knowledge  of  Astronomy  ^-[In  what 
manner  was  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans 
acquired  7  Why  did  they  never  make 
great  advances  in  the  sciences  1] 

13.  What  do  the  immense  buildings  of 
the  Babylonians  prove  1  What  was  the 
state  of  painting,  statuarv,  music  and  po- 
etrv  among  them  1-[How  aid  they  treat  their 
sick  1  In  what  were  they  particularly  in* 
genioust] 

14.  What  did  China  anciently  Include? 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  territory  was  nearly  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present  1  In  what,  part  of  Asia  was  it 
situated  1  How  was  it  separated  from  Tar- 
taryl 

15.  Describe  their  government. 

16.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  1 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  sciences 
among  the  Chinese  1  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted!  In  what  state 
were  these  arts  1  In  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-[What  was  their  character? 
When  was  Egypt  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished countries  of  the  ancient  world? 
Why  was  it  distinguished  1] 

la  How  was  Egypt  situated?  What  was 
its  ancient  name  ?  what  is  it  called  by  the 
Turks  ?    How  was  it  divided  ? 

19.  What  were  among  their  most  ma^i- 
ficent  cities  ?-[Describe  Thebes.  What  is 
said  of  its  ruins?  By  whom  was  Mem* 
phis  founded,  and  where  was  it  situated? 
felve  a  descnption  of  Alexandria.  What 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence? 
In  what  other  respects  was  it  distinguish 
edl] 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
wbrks  of  art  of  ancient  Egvpt  ?  Which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  ?-[What  was 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Moeris?  For  what 
purpose  was  it  built?  How  was  the  Labv- 
rintn  built?  For  what  was  it  designed? 
What  were  the  Catacombs  ?  For  what  pur- 
poses were  they  used  ?  Describe  the  lyra* 
mids.1 

21.  What  was  the  government  of  Egypt? 
-[To  what  course  of  life  were  their  mo- 
narchs  restricted?]  How  were  the  public 
affairs  administered?  For  what  did  they 
become  more  &mous  than  any  other  peo- 
ple? 

22.  Who  were  the  principal  gods  of  the 
ptians  ?-[What  is  said  of  their  idolatry  ?] 
!.  How  were  their  children  educated? 

21.  What  was  their  usual  drink?  For 
what  are  we  probably  indebted  to  them? 
-[What  singular  customs  are  noticed?] 

25.  What  was  the  state  of  literature 
among  them?  How  is  it  supposed  that 
Geometry  was  discovered  ?-[Bfow  did  they 
adjust  the  length  of  the  year?  What  arts 
were  early  cnltivated  among  theml] 
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S6.  What  proof  have  we  that  the  Egyp- 
tians early  engogeil  in  commerce  7 

27.  What  is  said  of  tlio  Egyptian  Ian- 
ffuaffcl 

26.  What  was  the  country  of  the  Hb- 
BRBW8  called  1  How  was  it  situated,  and 
what  was  the  extent  of  its  territory  1-(What 
other  names  are  given  to  this  country 
and  people  1]  How  was  Palestine  di- 
videdl 

29.  What  are  among  the  remains  of  an- 
cient worlt8l-[How  is  Jacob's  well  con- 
structed 1  Describe  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Gihon,  and  Belhesda.] 

30.  Had  they  many  lai^c  cities  1  Whicli 
were  the  most  celebrated  1  How  was  Je- 
rusalem built  1  Where  did  the  temple 
stand  1-[Under  what  kings  did  it  become  a 
renowned  cityl  How  many  times  was  it 
destroyed?  When,  and  by  whom?  What 
is  its  present  state  1  What  is  said  of  He- 
bron 1  Give  an  account  of  Gaza  and  As- 
calonl] 

31.  What  does  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  this  people  coniprise  7  What  now  sup- 
plies its  place  7  What  effect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it1-[How  did  religion  flourish 
among  them  7  To  what  as  a  nation  were 
they  continually  inclined  7  What  judg- 
ments were  inflicted  on  tliem  on  this  ac- 
count 7  How  arc  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  now  known  7  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribes  7]- What 
truths  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone  7  What  was  the  desiffn  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  7-[To 
what  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapted  7  What  was  the  meaning  of  its 
sacrifices  7] 

32.  What  was  the  government  of  this 
people  7    What  is  a  Theocnujy  7 

33  To  what  did  the  most  interesting  of 
their  manners  and  customs  relate  7-[How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated  7 
What  was  their  diet  7  What  were  their 
diversions  7  What  is  meant  by  high  pla- 
ces 7  How  did  they  express  their  mourning 
for  their  friends?  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?] 

34.  In  what  knowledge  did  tlie  Israelites 
excel?  Wliat  were  their  places  of  public 
instruction  called?  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  their  language  7  On  what  materials 
did  fhey  write  7 

35.  In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  7-[What  made 
them  a  warlike  people?  Describe  their 
arms.  To  what  was  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  before  the  reign  of  Solomon? 
What  change  took  place  In  his  time?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arts  are  they  inimitable?] 

36.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce 
among  tliem7-rWhat  country  did  the  Co- 
naamtea  inhabit?  How  were  they  driven 
out  of  it  7] 

37.  Was  there  a  uniformity  of  customs, 
maimers,  arts,  sciences,  and  languages, 
among  this  people  7-[Where  did  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  people  reside?  What  was 
0»ehp  knowledge  of warlj 


38.  Wbat  reason  Is  thete  Ibr  supposing 
that  their  religion  was  pure  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  7    Wliat  was  it  afterwards  I 

39.  What  rendered  Greece  illustrious? 
What  was  the  face  of  the  country  7  Wiut 
was  its  climate  and  8oil?-[What  places  are 
conhected  with  agreeable  associations  to 
the  classical  reader?] 

40.  What  was  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Greece  ?-[What  two  countries  were  after- 
wards considered  a  part  of  Greece  7}-What 
were  the  two  principal  divisions  of  Greece? 
•(^Vhat  did  Greece  proper  include  7  What 
states  were  included  in  Peloponnesus  7> 
What  were  the  principal  islands  connected 
with  Greece? 

41.  By  what  name  was  Greece  and  its 
inhabitants  called  by  the  natives?  What 
were  they  denominated  firom  their  different 
tribes  by  the  poets? 

42.  What  is  meant  by  the  interesting  to- 
calities  of  Greece?- [From  what  did  Peio- 

Ktnnesus  take  its  name  7  Fur  what  were 
ycenae,  Nemea.  Epidaurus,  and  Lema  re- 
markable? With  what  was  Amyclae  ho- 
noured 7  Why  were  the  Spartan  slaves  call- 
ed Helo'tes  7  For  what  were  Tsenarus  and 
Taygetus  noticed?  For  what  were  Elis, 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  famous?  Of  what 
was  Arcadia  the  country?  Where  was 
Mercury  bom?  Why  was  Stymphalus 
and  the  Isthmus  ftunous?  For  what  wu 
Eleusis  remarkable  7  What  mountains  in 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why  7  What 
was  the  character  of  the  Boeotians?  For 
what  was  Chseronea  remarkable?  Why 
is  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  Thespia,  Ta- 
nagra  and  Delium  mentioned  7  To  whom 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  consecrated? 
What  did  the  Greeks  conjecture  of  Phocis? 
What  rendered  Delphi  and  Parnassus  illus- 
trious? For  what  was  Anticyra  famous? 
For  what  was  Narix  and  Thermopylae  re- 
markable? In  what  did  the  iEtolians  ex- 
cel? From  what  circumstance  was  Nao- 
pactus  named?  What  rendered  Leucate 
and  the  lake  Acheruata  remarkable? 
Which  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece  7  Prom  what  did  Chaunia  receive 
its  name?  To  what  was  Pindtw  sacred? 
From  what  were  the  Acroceraunian  moan- 
tains  called  7  Describe  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
For  what  was  Thessaly  renowned?  tot 
what  was  Larissa,  Heraclea,  Othrys,  and 
Amphrysus  remarkable?  To  whom  was 
Pierus  sacred?  Why  were  the  women  of 
Thessaly  famed?  What  renders  Athos 
and  Stagira  remarkable  7  Why  were 
ApoUonia  and  Strymon  celebrated?  For 
what  were  the  islands  of  Corcyra  and  Itliica 
remarkable  7  Why  were  Strophades  and 
JEgina  famed?  What  rendered  Del^ 
Pares,  Naxos,  and  Crete  remarkable  7  For 
what  was  Rhodes  famous  7  Why  was  Pat- 
mos  celebrated?  For  what  was  Scio  fiir 
mous  7  What  circumstances  caused  Lem- 
nos  to  be  celebrated?] 

43.  Which  were  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  Greece  7  Of  what  was  Athena  the  cax^ 
tal?    From  what  was  it  namedl    Whst 
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«M  It  called  by  the  aaoientiY  Deecribeit 
I  Where  was  the  citadell  What  is  said 
of  the  upper  and  lower  ci^1]*What  edi- 
ficvt  were  in  the  citadel  1  Which  is  one  of 
the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity  1  What 
magnificent  structure  was  in  the  lower  city  ? 
What  was  its  8ise1-[How  many  harbours 
bad  Athens  and  how  were  they  situated? 
Where  were  the  principal  gymnasia  of 
Athens')  What  was  a  (Symnasium  1]-How 
was  Sparta  situated  1  How  was  it  built  1 
When  were  its  walls  erected?  Why  did 
It  not  need  them  before  1-(Why  were 
the  houses  of  the  Spartans  destitute  of  or- 
naments ?  Was  the  city  entirely  unadorn- 
ed? To  whom  was  religious  respect  shown? 
What  is  said  of  the  environs  of  the  city  ?] 

How  was  Corinth  situated?  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece? 
By  whom  was  it  destroyed?  Was  it  ever 
rebuilt  ?-[From  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lars named?  To  what  did  the  citizens  of 
Corinth  devote  themselves?  Of  what  was 
this  city  a  distinguisiied  seat?  What  is  its 
present  state  ?]-1[>escribe  Thebea.  When 
were  the  Thebans  masters  of  Greece  ?  At 
what  time -was  it  only  an  inconsiderable 
Tillage  ?•[  What  is  said  of  its  destruction  by 
Alejcander?] 

44.  What  was  the  general  character  of 
the  government  of  Greece  ?  In  what  re- 
spects did  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  U.  S.  of  America  ?•[ What 
was  the  government  of  Athens  before 
and  after  uie  death  of  CodruB?]<Into  what 
elaases  were  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  di- 
vided? What  were  the  privileges  of  citi- 
senship  ?  How  were  they  obfained  ?-[How 
were  the  citizens  of  Athens  divided  ?]- 
What  was  the  situation  of  sojourners? 
What  was  the  distinction  between  the 
slaves  of  Athens?  How  were  the  magis- 
trates divided  ?  How  were  they  distin- 
guished ?  Mention  them,  with  the  different 
methods  of  their  election.-[Who  were 
Qsnally  appointed  to  the  offices  of  the  state  ? 
What  was  required  of  the  masistrates  be- 
fore their  election,  and  after  their  term  of 
office  had  expired  ?}-How  was  the  usual 
government  of  Athens  carried  on  ?  Wtiat 
power  was  held  by  the  Archons?  How 
were  they  elected,  and  what  were  their 
privileges  ?-rWhat  was  the  number  of 
Archons?  What  was  the  first  called,  and 
what  concerns  were  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  the  others  called  ?  What  was 
their  duty  ?T-How  was  the  Senate  of  five 
hundred  elected  ?  What  was  the  ousiness 
of  this  body?-rWhat  was  the  power  of 
the  Senate  ?]-For  what  purpose  were  Ae- 
sembUee  of  the  peo^  convened?  Who 
composed  them?  How  often  were  they 
held?-[W)iat  was  the  smaSeat  number  of 
which  they  conW  consist?  What  was 
their  business?  Where  did  the  orators  of 
Afhfns  exert  their  Influence ?!•  What  other 
ceh'bratnd  iMxly  of  men  was  there  at 
Athens  1-(Prom  what  was  the  name  of  this 
court  taken?  Why  was  its  repute  high? 
or  what  did  k  tdb  oogiOxsocft   What 


was  required  of  Its  member<(1>What  ab- 
surd peculiarity  was  there  in  ue  govern- 
ment of  Athens? 

How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  di- 
vided? What  were  the  two  classes  of 
citizens  called?  What  were  their  privi- 
leges? WtuLtwas  the  number  and  situa- 
tion of  the  Helots?  How  many  kings 
had  Sparta?  What  was  their  power? 
-[What  were  their  duties?]- Of  what  did 
the  senate  consist  ?  What  was  their  duty  ? 
Who  were  the  Ephori  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  they  elected?  For  what  purpose 
were  assemblies  held?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called?  Who 
composed  them?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  sovereignties  of  Greece  ? 
What  was  that  of  Thebes  7-[Fot  what 
were  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes 
celebrated?]- What  was  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  ?-[How  many  deputies  were  sen^ 
firom  each  state  ?    Where  did  they  meet  ?] 

45.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Greece 
composed  ?-[0f  what  did  the  main  body 
of  the  armies  consist  ?]-0f  what  were  the 
Greek  arms  made  ?  What  were  their  de- 
fensive arms  1  Wliat  their  offensive  ? 
•[In  what  kind  of  warfare  were  the  armies 
inefficient?  What  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  deserters  bv  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ?    Why  was  Archilochus  banished  ?] 

46.  How  manv  kinds  of  ships  had  the 
Greeks  ?-[For  what  purposes  were  the  cUf- 
ferent  kinds  used  ?] 

47.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  1 
How  were  their  gods  divided?  Who  was 
Jupiter  considered  ?-[ What  was  the  only 
authority  for  the  popular  belief?  How  is 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded? 
Why  is  it  particular?] 

Who  were  the  celestial  deities  ?-[Who 
was  Jupiter,  and  where  was  he  bom? 
How  did  he  become  possessor  of  the  world  ? 
How  did  he  divide  it?  What  was  one  of 
liis  greatest  exploits  ?  Wliat  was  his  cha- 
racter? How  is  he  represented?  Who 
was  Apollo  and  where  was  he  born  1  Over 
what  did  he  preside  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  killing  Cyclops  ?  Relate 
some  of  his  adventures  on  earth.  How  is 
he  represented?  Who  was  Mars?  Of 
what  was  he  the  god  ?  What  was  offered 
to  him?  What  is  recorded  of  him  ?  How 
is  he  represented?  Wh  was  Mercurvl 
What  was  his  office,  and  of  whom  was  he 
the  patron  ?  What  is  said  of  him  ?  How 
is  he  represented?  Who  was  Bacchus, 
and  of  what  was  he  the  god  ?  How  were 
his  festivals  celebrated?  How  is  he  de- 
picted? Of  what  was  Vulcan  the  god, 
and  of  whom  was  he  the  patron  ?  Whose 
son  was  he?  How  did  he  become  a  crip- 
ple? What  was  his  business  in  heaven? 
Of  whom  was  he  the  husband  and  fiuher? 
How  is  he  represented  ?  Who  was  Juno, 
and  wliat  Is  she  styled  ?  Where  was  she 
born  ?  Why  was  she  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  ancients?  What  is  said  of  her 
person  and  worship  ?  How  is  ^e  repre- 
sented?  Of  what  was  Minervs  the  god- 
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other  dfrlnitiefll  Tn  what  did  she  inatnictl 
What  city  claimed  her  particular  attention  t 
How  ia  the  repreaenteal  Of  what  was 
Venaa  the  godderol  Who  were  her  pa- 
renu?  What  waa  the  character  of  uie 
worship  paid  to  herl  Where  were  her 
most  beautifVd  temples  1  Where  was  her 
fiiToarhe  residence  1  How  is  she  represent- 
ed? Of  what  was  Diana  the  queen  1  To 
what  was  she  and  her  attendants  devoted  ? 
What  i4ants  were  sacred  to  her  ?  How  is 
rtie  represented?  Of  what  was  Ceres  the 
(oddeM,  and  who  were  her  parental 
What  was  her  life  1  What  mysteries  were 
celebrated  to  her  honour  1  How  is  ahe  re- 
presented? Ofwhat  was  Vesta  the  goddess 
and  guardian  ?    How  is  she  represented  7] 

Who  were  the  marine  deities  ?-[What 
was  the  rank  of  Neptune  among  the  gods  ? 
Over  what  did  he  reign?  What  was  the 
consequence  of  his  conspirins  aninst  Ju- 
piter ?  How  is  he  represented  ?  Who  was 
Oceanus?  Of  what  was  he  the  father? 
How  many  sons  had  he  and  his  wife  The- 
tys?  Wiio  was  Triton,  and  what  was  his 
office?  Describe  him.  WhowasNereus? 
How  many  daughters  had  he,  and  what 
were  they  called?  Who  was  Proteus? 
What  power  did  he  possess?] 

Who  were  the  infernal  deities  ?-[Who 
was  Pluto,  and  over  what  did  he  exercise 
dominion?  What  is  related  of  him? 
Were  any  temples  raised  to  his  honour? 
How  is  hs  represent^?  WhowasPlutus? 
What  was  Cfharon's  office  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  person  and  character?  What  was 
requisite  in  order  to  enter  liis  boat  ?  Where 
were  departed  souls  carried  by  him  ?  Who 
were  the  Furies?  How  are  they  repre- 
sented? What  is  their  office?  Who  were 
the  Fates?  On  what  did  they  decide? 
How  was  it  accomplished  ?  Who  were  the 
Jud|res  of  the  dead  ?] 

what  other  divinities  were  there  ?-[How 
was  Cupid  represented?    Who  were  the 

K rents  of  the  Muses?  How  many  were 
ere,  and  what  were  their  names  ?  Over 
what  did  each  preside?  Who  were  the 
Graces  ?  What  are  they  supposed  to  do  ? 
How  are  they  represented?] 

Who  were  the  rural  deities  ?-{Of 
what  was  Pan  the  god?  Over  what  did 
Sylvanus  and  Priapus  preside?  What  did 
Aristcus  invent  and  discover?  What  did 
Terminens  watch  over?  What  is  ssidof 
the  Sirens?  Who  were  the  Gdrgons? 
What  are  the  Harpies  said  to  have  been  ? 
Who  were  the  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Nere- 
ids? Who  were  the  Tritons?  Over  what 
did  the  Lares  and  Penates  preside?  Who 
were  the  Fauns  and  »3atyrs?  Who  was 
Pales  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Nymphs  ?] 

How  was  the  worship  of  these  divini- 
ties conducted  ?-[From  whence  did  the 
Greeks  derive  their  religion?  By  whom 
was  It  extended  ?  How  many  gods  did  they 
^2"Wp?  How  are  they  represented?  In 
!!Ii!i5'r  *ereligion  of  the  common  people 
«««it1    What  was  die   beUef  of  their 


future  state?  What  did  they  think  rela 
tive  to  the  immortality  of  wonaea  ^^Whflt 
picture  liave  they  drawn  of  HeQ?  How 
did  they  describe  Heaven?  IVhat  wm 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Gredu? 
Where  were  their  principal  teinpleB  situa- 
ted and  how  were  tney  tmilr?  Which  wu 
the  most  celebrated  ?-[Where  were  the 
statues  of  the  gods  placed,  and  the  8acri> 
fices  performed?  To  what  do  tem]rtes 
among  the  heathen  probably  owe  ttieir  ori- 

eirr  ?lin  what  estimation  were  oraele»  held 
]  CSr^seks?  How  was  the  will  of  the 
scji  Mf  po^TTors  communicated  ?-{What 
mav  tikev  DC  called  when  compared  with 
th  e  pre  Jictlana  of  the  Scriptures  1  Which 
w<  10  ihp  nioBt  celebrated  ?]- What  were 
thw  jiu^.ic  Uamea  in  Greece  ?  What  were 
the  contests  in  these  games  ?  How  were 
the  victors  treated  ?-[By  whom,  and  whea 
were  the  Olympic  games  instituted  ?  What 
was  an  Olyiiipiad?  How  were  thevictcnrs 
crovmed  ?  what  is  said  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  ^ames?  What  of  the  N» 
mean  and  Isthmian  ?] 

4&  What  was  the  state  of  literature  in 
Greece  ?    In  what  are  ihey  still  unrivalled  ? 

[Did  the  Greeks  derive  any  part  of  their 
learning  from  fbreifn  nations?  In  what 
(JDd  their  peculiar  glory  consist?  What 
contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by 
them  in  civitizati<»  and  knowledge  ?)-Hbw 
earlv  did  they  cultivate  paetry  l-[What 
celeorated  names  do  we  find  In  each  de* 
pariment  of  poetry  ?]•  Where,  and  with 
what  success  was  oratory  cultivated? 
Where  did  it  become  an  object  of  attention? 
-[Who  were  the  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors, and  what  were  their  peculiar  excel- 
lences ?]•  When  was  kistorv  cultivated, 
and  with  what  success ?-( What  is  said  of 
their  historians  ?> What  was  the  state  ol 
philooopky  among  the  Greeks?  From 
what  did  the  professors  of  philosophv  ori> 
ginate?  What  were  they  called?  what 
was  the  character  of  tiie  Grecian  phikMM> 
phy?-[What  were  the  principal  sects,  and 
by  whom  were  they  founded  1  What  were 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  wfaieli 
distinguishea  these  sects?  What  was  a 
subject  of  special  research  among  tbeOrs* 
cian  philosophers  ?  What  was  the  opinkm 
Of  some  of  them  upon  this  topic  1  Whs 
were  the  seven  tvise  men  of  Greece?] 

49.  When  did  Greece  abound  in  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  painters?  What  im- 
provement did  thev  make  m  the  nsefW  and 
necessary  aits  ?  In  what  did  they  excel  aU 
other  nations?  What  did  they  carry  to 
perfection  ?-[What  system  of  architectnra 
did  they  invent  ?  Ofwhat  orders  did  it  cob- 
sist?  Dettoribe  d^i'tn.  W>iat  specimens 
of  their  seulpturi!  nri>  ETirntioned'?  Wha 
among  theh*  paint  ern  ^9vc  been  highly  ex- 
tolled ?    Did  they  ex  i-  &T  \n  m  usic  ?] 

60.  Was  the  are#P  ctf  [lir'  Jtncients  simi- 
lar to  ths^  of  the  modems  T  What  was  the 
dress  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks?  What 
of  the  wamMil   Wliat  coyarlng  did  they 
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«<»W  an  their  hcadal-CWhatdid  the  Atlie^ 
iua»i»  wear  in  their  hair  7  What  waa  the 
external  appearance  of  the  higher  cluafc^a 
aniong  the  Spartans  1  Wliat  was  the 
military  costume  7  Upon  whuL  did  I  hey 
set  a  high  value  1]-Describe  iht  meals  ai 
the  Grceks.-[What  were  convivial  enter- 
tainments in  the  earliest  a«es  1  ^  hat  wad 
u«ed  for  drmking  and  for  focul  by  Uie 
Greeks!  What  were  some  of  their  cus- 
toms relative  to  feasts  7]- Whpii  were  m&t 
riages  lawful  7  How  were  tliey  Hiteeciied 
among  the  Greeks  7-[Was  pcilyganiy  e^er 
allowed  7  What  were  the  habita  of  ihe^ 
Grecian  women  7  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  7]-How  wore  ftinerals 
attended?  ... 

51.  How  was  Phantcta  situftledl 

52.  What  was  the  capital,  nal  for  whal 
was  it  distinguished  7  How  war^  IVrue  situ- 
ated 7-[ What  is  said  of  it  7  W  c  re  Uierc  an  j 
other  cities  in  Phoenicia 7]- Wlial  veBUgea  of 
splendour  still  remain  7 

53.  What  effect  had  the  siUtation  of  the 
PhGBnicians  on  their  pursuits  1  Movv  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commertiiU  peo- 

54.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
in  t';e  sciences  7-[What  emiis'Mjt  phUnatj. 
phers  were  there  among  th-iii  a/n  what 
manufactures  were  they  skitlRcl  1  Wliat 
proof  have  we  of  their  skill  in  architect' 

55.  Why  is  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  worship  of  th(?  true  God  1 
'.[What  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
mistaken  adoration  7]  ,wwu™* 

56.  Where  vt^s  Lydia  sltuatpJl  I>Jliiit 
is  said  of  the  inhabitants  on  th'^  roast  n 

57.  What  were  the  princip  U  i:iEie9  l-JFor 
what  was  Ephesus  famous^  By jsfhoin, 
and  why  was  it  burnt  7  WhrU  oih^r  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  fame  h  .  ^^  1  Wb  atia 
its  present  situation  7  Of  what  prediction 
Is  that  a  fulfihnent  7]  ,  ^  .  t  ^ 

58.  What  was  the  character  of  Uie  Ly- 
dians,  before  and  after  the  mtroduction  m 
Persian  luxuries  7  ,      ., , 

59.  What  were  some  of  their  titslDiiiB? 

60.  What  country  did  the  Rnmam  3nha^ 
bit7-rWhat  other  names  ha^l  iTsLtv  nnow 
was  it  situated  7  How  w{i=^  u  di^tdt-dT 
-rWhat  were  its  principal  di> t  nu t ^t] 

61.  Does  Italy  furnish  any  mic;  rrsdng  to 
caUties7-[P'or  what  are  Aiil.^s,  ^^f^- 
Verona,  and  Patavium  celelyri^iL^dJ  Wliy 
are  Ravenna  and  the  river  Pr  i  J  What  rea- 
ders  Padusa,  Rubicon,  and  E:  rtma  fanwiia 
Why  are  Circeii  and  Tusc-ii"^  nantf^dT 
For  what  are  Capua  and  Cur  '  , \  ' ' ' 
What  was  first  invented  ai  -^  nat 
rendered  the  eruption  of  \  l-  :  '  m  {^ 
A.  C,  remarkable  7  By  whom  ia^s  the 
city  of  Arpi  founded  7  Whure  vms  Tlor^ic e 
born  7  Why  are  ApuTia,  Brniidiie5  utti,  Ra- 
dis,  and  Tarentum  meniinTicdl  Why 
were  Pastum,  Metapontum.  Th^iftum,  nmS 
Peinia  famous 7  For  what  was  *3«^ll^cd°- , 
bratcd7  For  what  were  Lipam,  Sardinm, 
CorMcai  and  Urcinium  fiuqa™  Ij  .  * 

2* 


6iJ.  What  was  the  seat  <»f  thi  Roman  em* 
pirn  J  Howwa^itbuiUt  WTieri' wnre  thfe 
re.<ideuce  of  tlio  klflea,  the  t^TapitoL,  and 
thD  Tarpeian  rock  l-[Why  are  not  the  m- 
pfiiiaJUiew  in  the  surfatie  cf  Rome^  as  dlfi- 
liiicily  markcii  as  forirnjrlyl  Hi>w  waa 
water  conveyed  for  the  nae  of  ihe  city  7 
What  wan  tlie  CircuH  Majdniual  Ment^op 
some  i}{  lUe  maKiiJIicent  ruins  which  bUU 
Tc raalo .  W ii&t  was  the  ext ent  o f  ita ^vrall*  I 
Whal  1b  Itg  present  state  1  Describe  rho 
Fonim.  For  whal  purpose  was  it  used 7 
Wl^iat  was  the  (Jaiupus  SlartJHSll 

Gil  Wliat  were  the  several  gevemmpntB 
under  which  the  Roinana  lived 7  When 
doe*  ancient  hlelory  endl    How  t?ere  the 


klngp  chose n,  Jtnd  what  waa  tlwir  power! 
[What  were   their  external  distinctlona, 
and  what  wert?  their  prerogatives  ?l-How 
were  thfl  Roman  people  dinidml    Who 
coiono«ed  tlve  Stnatcl    What  won  their 
busljiesB  and    rankl'[Wha:    changes   did 
the    Sonaie    undergo  T> Who    were    the 
Kmfhl$  ?-[Wbat    was   their    buslinsss  tj- 
What  were  tJie  remainder  of  the  RomaTi 
c  id  Kens  ealU^t    Kow  were  ill  cy  divided! 
'I What  divlsfcin  vf  ihe  chiubns  was  call- 
ed cecituries  n-Whal  was  the  aitiiation  of 
rhe  sioff*?  [Whal  nwnislirnentB  were  in- 
flicted  on  Ihemi    Whal  privilegee  had  the 
slumps  ?]- What    provision   for   uniting   the 
(iiflrcrenl  orders,  was  njndc  by  Romulus! 
How  many,  and  what  names  Had  the  Ro- 
munsliWhat  did  each  HlinirT7]'Did  the 
privtlefPB  of  ciVfs^jMAip  extend  rjiit  ofthcj 
ciry  7    Where  we9  }^e  pDwyr  of  ihe  fki- 
man  people  espre^jwd  l    What  were  they 
call  ed  t    For  w  nat  purpose  we  re  th  ej  aum- 
mrtned7-[How    mony   Idnrla    of    Cojnilia 
were  there  1    Which  wjm  the   nrincipal, 
and  wtiaL  was  their  business  1    Wliera  did 
they  in^'ct !    Who  creited  the  subordinate 
iTi>M[iatratea  7    Wtirji  were  calied  eandtdati  1 
Wtien  did  the  OoiniTla  fall  into  disnaet]- 
ttow  were  the  Roii^an  ?niigi>i!ra^eif  divided! 
Who  Wfire  thf  ordmaryl    Wlio  ihR  ex- 
traordinary 7    Who  the  provincifll7-[  What 
officer fl  performed  Ihe  duties  of  kinga  af- 
ter Uieir  hnnjshment?    At  what  fljgfl  wero 
thf?v  eliiftblf!   to  olTicel     What  was  the 
duty  of  tn  «  Tri  bun  es  o  f  ( hr-  people  7    What 
was  the  dtHy  and  power  of  the  OeneorBt 
Far  what  Wen?  Prffilofs  npmlntedl    Whal 
was  the  duty  of  Pro-ronHiils  Etnd  Pro-pr^- 
tora  I    Who  were  the  ^ISdites  i    For  what 
wcro  QiUieslorB  appelnled  t    Whrn  were 
T>icTatars  crettT^d  f    What  wa3  (heir  pow- 
er!   What  check  wns  Etiven  lo  ill    Who 
wre  the  Decemviii  T    'ttlial  'lvtis  the  pow- 
er of  Military  Trlhimes!    What  was  an 
Interr^^icl] 

&.I.  What  ffode  did  the  Roman  s  wr^rship  7 
How  were  tlieir  prir'SEfl  eel ec led  7  How 
w^re  ther  divided  If  What  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  th<^  first  of  theae  divi^ona!  Men- 
tion the  respective  diitSfif^  of  eachtl-fxlvo 
an  instjince  of  the  kind  ftf  priesig  appropri- 
ated to  partkular  deides  -(What  was  their 
duty!]  „    , 

m.  What  WM  fhfl  tenduac^y  of  aU  ma 
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BomtB  kwlltatkxisl  What  was  the  dtttir 
or everr  citizen  1  How  long  after  (he  baibl- 
log  of  Rome  did  the  soldiers  serve  without 
pajr  l-(What  way  was  necess&rr  to  be  ^ 
poiuted  to  any  honourable  office  1}- What 
tkanfe  took  place  about  the  time  of  Marius  1 
What  was  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  le- 

gon  1  Of  how  manv  men  did  it  consist  1 
ow  were  they  divided  1  On  what  was  the 
dependence  or  Rome  placed  1-[Of  what  did 
their  defensive  arms  consist  1  What  were 
their  weapons  of  assault  t  What  was  the 
Xttlumi  What  was  the  Roman  sword? 
Describe  their  method  of  drawing  up  an 
army,  and  attacking  an  enemy.]- What 
Were  their  engines  of  attack  in  besieging 
a  town  1-(Describe  the  aries.  How  were 
the  soldiers  protected  1>How  was  a  Ro- 
man camp  formed  1-[Did  they  ever  ne- 
glect a  regular  encampment  7  What  could 
each  soldier  accom[Hish,  when  it  was  ne^ 
eessary  to  leave  their  camps  1  What  was 
the  character  of  the  Roman  tfoldiers?]- 
What  were  the  rewards  of  distinguished 
■oldiersl  What  was  the  highest  object  of 
Roman  ambition  1  By  whom  was  it  de- 
creed 1-rDescribe  a  triumph.  What  was  an 
ovation  11 

66.  What  is  said  of  the  Romsn  ships? 
To  what  was  the  success  of  the  Romans  at 
sea,  owing1-(What  was  their  object  in  sea 
battles?  From  what  model  did  they  first 
construct  their  ships  1  In  how  short  a  time 
could  they  fit  a  fleet  for  seal  By  what 
was  the  size  of  their  ships  reckoned? 

67.  When  did  the  Rooians  pay  much  at- 
tention to  agriculture  ?  What  two  profcs 
Bions  did  they  unite  1  What  distinguished 
generals  were  called  froD>  the  plongh  to  the 
army  ?  When  were  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture abandoned  ?'[How  often  did  the 
farmers  visit  the  city  ?  What  were  some 
•f  their  convmon  maxims  on  agriculture  ?J 

68.  What  is  mentioned  aa  an  amusement 
of  the  Roman  people  ?  Which  were  the 
moat  popular,  comedies  or  tra^dies  ?  What 
other  entertainments  were  in  use  on  the 
stage  ?-[Bv  whom  and  when  was  the  first 
regidar  play  written  ?  What  distinguished^ 
the  comic  and  tragic  actors  ?  Why  were 
the  Senate  opposed  to  theatres?  When 
was  the  first,  or  stone,  butit  ?  For  what  is 
It  now  used  ?>  Wliich  of  the  public  games 
were  most  frequented?  What  did  these 
shows  exhibit  7-[With  what  was  the  fe- 
rocious taste  of  the  Romans  gratified?]- 
What  liad  superior  attractions  for  them? 
By  whom  were  these  attended  J-jBy  whom 
were  they  first  exhibited?  Wnat  did 
they  become  >  When  were  fhey  entirely 
abolished?  What  nombeira  fought  at  the 
games  exhibited  by  Trajan  and  Claudius? 
Who  were  ^e  gWliators  ?  What  mode  of 
fighting  la  mentioned?  Which  was  th^ 
most  celebrated  Amphitheatre  f^  tlus  pur- 
pose?]^ 

69.  What  is  said  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation amonj;  the  Romans  ?  To  what  was 
their  attention  principally  directed?  In 
what  way  did  the  poUteness  of  the  Romans' 


show  ItseirHWbit  fanprovemem  was  n 
in  education,  after  thehr  intercouiBe  with 
the  Greeks?  To  what  were  children 
habituated  in  the  Amilyl  Where  were 
the  young  men  placed  at  the  age  of  17? 
What  were  the  chief  objects  of  porsoit  of 
the  Roman  youth?  To  what  may  be  atr 
tributed  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
and  women  during  the  repubUc?  What 
swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  ii^ 
stitutions?] 

70.  What  was  the  state  of  RcMnan  litera- 
ture, previous  to  their  intercourse  widi 
Greece  ?  How  did  it  compare  with  that  of 
Greece  In  the  Augustan  age  ?  What  was 
cultivated  with  success  ?-(What  writers 
improved  their  language  ?}- What  appears 
to  nave  been  their  earliest  intellectual  ef^ 
fbrt?-[Wbat  names  adorned  the  Roman 
drama?  Who  were  their  Lvric  poets? 
Who  excelled  in  elegies,  and  who  in  satiric 
poetry  ?  In  what  did  LucretiuB  and  ViTgO 
excel?]- With  what  success  was  hiatorf 
cultivated  ?-[ Who  were  the  most  eminent 
of  their  historians  ?]•  What  was  a  tiivourite 
study  at  Rome?  How  did  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orates  often  exercise  their 
talents?  What  were  the  characteristics 
of  Roman  etoquence?nYhat  is  said  of 
CaBsar,   Bortensius,  and  Cicero  ?> When 


did  philosophy  first  appear  at  Rtmief 
Prom  whence  was  R  derived  ?-[Bow  was 
it  introduced  ?  Why  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  stoics  at  first  generally  received  ?  Who 
were  among  the  Roman  stoics?  Who 
were  disciples  of  the  old,  and  who  of  the 
newacadeoiy?  What  made  the  Epocurean 
philosophv  fashionable  ?  Who  were  devo* 
tees  10  this  system?]- Was  natural  pluloso> 
phy  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans?  Whose  name  is  the  only  one 
consfiicuous  in  this  department?  Wluit 
contributed  sreatly  to  the  apdvancement  of 
learning  at  Rome?-[For  what  was  the  B- 
brary  of  Lucullus  remarkable  ?] 

71.  How  did  the  Romans  conusare  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts?-[How  were 
their  temples  and  private  dwelHnga  adorn* 
ed?]-What  was  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts  ?-pIention  some  conveniences  which 
they  did  not  possess.] 

722.  How  were  the  houses  of  the  Romans 
constructed  before  luxury  reached  Its  ut- 
most botmds  7-[What  is  said  of  them  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors  ?  How  were  their 
tables  made  ?  What  was  a  Roman  viBa  ?> 
What  change  took  place  in  the  mieais 
of  the  Romans?  How  many  meab  had 
they,  and  in  what  manner  were  they  taken  ? 
•(Of  what  did  the  diet  of  the  earlier  Ro- 
mans consist  ?  What  were  esteemed  great 
delicacies?  What  wines  wefo  used f  Of 
what  were  the  services  of  their  tables 
made  ?  Describe  their  manner  Of  taking 
their  meals.]- What  is  said  of  Oieir  hathsl 
-{What  rendered  their  flreqnent  bathings 
necessary  ?]-t>f  what  did  the  dress  of  the 
Romans  consist?  Wha^  was  the  toga? 
What  was  the  toga  viriua?  What  waa 
the  tunidi?-[What  was  the  dUfertnc*  b»- 
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raeal  M^ien  ww«  heos  aoHl  caps  woral 
Were  oruaineaia,  pins,  aad  mirrore^  in 
ii9e?>ln  what  ettfaoMition  was  fnamtufe 
held  by  (he  RoniaiMl  On  what  (Sd  the 
validity  of  the  tnuiMciim  depend  1-( What 
was  ahi»y»  altemieU  to  before  a  oiarriage 
was£oletimieedt  What  power  had  fathers 
over  their  chthirei»  J)<>Wbitf  were  the  i\me- 
^  rites  of  the  Rosnansl  When  did  the 
practice  of  borniof  the  dead  Vik  into  dis- 
use 1-[Why  did  ihey  skioghter  animals  at 
Uie  tomb  i3S  the  deeessedl) 

721-2.  WlMtt  was  the  commerce  of  Homo  1 
Wh^t  circumsuncw  restricted  their  ecin- 
mercial  doQliocsHiB  wiiM  eaCbafttion  was 
traffic  held  7  What  was  the  size  of  their 
largest  merchant  ships  1] 

73.  What  was  the  sitoation  of  Syria  7 
What  were  its  principal  towns  7-[Row  did 
Antioch  compare  vrith  other  cities  7  What 
is  said  of  Daphne  and  Seleucial  What 
rendered  Damascus  famottsi  Why  are 
the  remains  of  Heliopolis  interesting?  By 
whom  was  Palmyra  founded  ?  What  shows 
its  former  magnificence  1] 

74.  What  was  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  7 

75.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  dtstrnct  tongue  1  Where  was  it 
spoken  1-(Whaf  is  its  character  7] 

76i.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage  1 
•[By  whom  was  it  rebuilt  ailer  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  7)-From  what  time  may 
its  decay  be  traced  7 

77.  what  was  the  government  of  Ctar- 
tb^e  1    What  was  their  character  7 

78.  What  was  the  situation  of  Parthial 
How  were  the  people  governed  7- [Who 
were  the  ancient  Parthians7  To  what 
were  they  accustomed  from  in&ncy  7  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancients  7 
What  was  the  state  of  their  morals  and  re- 
ligion?] 

79.  What  was  the  extent  and  situatfon  of 
ancient  Persia  1 

80.  What  was  their  government  7-[How 
were  the  kings  of  Persia  treated  by  their 
subjects  7  What  anecdote  is  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this  7  What  is  said  of  the  royal 
palace  7  For  what  purpose  did  the  Persian 
monarchs  five  7] 

81.  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persians? 

82.  What  were  their  punishments  7-[What 
was  the  most  severe  7  j 

83.  To  what  kind  oi  military  exercise 

were    '  -     — 

what 

singular  custom  prevailed  7] 

84.  Wliat  was  their  religion  7-[Is  it  proba- 
Die  that  they  were  ever  acquainted  with 
the  worship  of  ttie  true  Qoal  Who  was 
Zoroaster  7j 

Mythology  cf  Ancient  Kationa. 


B   they   particularly   trahied?     Upon 
t  did  they  depend  lor  success  7-[What 


1.  What  was 
9f  antiquity? 
calledl 


tho  religion  of  the  nations 
What  vras  their  system 


2.  Who  wera  eatotUed  <leitfes  i 
them  7^[ What  was  the  character  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt?  What  did  the  BabyW' 
nians  and  Aratnana  worship  7  Who  were 
the  gods  of  the  Oanaaaites^  Bvriene,  Phosoi* 
cians,  and  Carcfaaginiaas?  Whom  did  the 
Bfoabites  and  Philistines  worship?  Who 
was  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Scythians  ? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  reUgio«lB 
rites  of  the  Celts  7  What  is  said  of  the  tn* 
Ugion  of  the  Persiaiis?  Whatwas  the  my- 
thol^T  of  &e  ancient  Hindoos?] 

a  What  is  said  of  the  worship  of  a  mul- 
titude of  gods?  To  what  were  the  agree- 
able Actions  of  mythology  adapledT-Qlotr 
was  the  Pagan  theolofy  dividod?  WhM 
was  the  first  7  How  was  this  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens?  What  was  the  se- 
cond 7  Who  were  the  writers  of  this  classk 
and  to  what  did  thehr  speculations  relate? 
What  was  the  third  7] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  mythology 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  7  What 
use  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  religion?  Wliat  other 
advantages  are  mentioned  7-[What  was 
meant  by  mundane  and  super-mundane 

Sods?  Into  how  many  orders  were  they 
istinguished  7  What  duties  were  assigned 
to  each  7  Wlw  was  it  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  mundane  gods  should  be 
twelve?  Who  were  they?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statues  of  Apollo^ 
Minerva,  and  Venus?  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  7  <?ive  some  exam- 
ples. What  was  tBe  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philosopher  7] 

5.  What  does  a  survey  of  the  heathen 
mythology  present  ?-[How  long  did  this 
state  of  things  continue?  What  effect 
has  the  Bibfo  produced  in  the  moral 
world?] 

Diacoveriesy  Inventions^  and  Improve' 
ments  of  Early  Ages. 

1.  To  what  Is  special  reference  had  hi 
this  article  7-[What  evidence  exists  of  the 
early  progress  of  mankind  in  the  arts  of 
life?] 

2.  What  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
at  first  ?  What  arc  among  the  earliest  arts  7 
What  is  said  of  astronomy  7  Of  geometry  7 
Of  medicine?  Of  agriculture ?  iHow  did 
agriculture  flourish  among  the  Romans? 
How  among  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  7 
How  do  the  moderns  compare  with  the 
ancients  in  this  respect  ?]•  What  is  said  of 
architecture  7 

3.  What  was  one  of  the  minuter  divisions 
of  ancient  art?  What  articles  did  the  an- 
cients generally  use  in  embalming  dead 
bodies?  Did  they  know  all  that  the  mo 
dems  know  on  this  subject  7  What  is  said 
of  the  Egyptiauis  7-[What  way  of  embalm 
ing  was  most  ancient?  What  was  tho 
Egyptian  method  ?> What  Is  said  e*"  di«s 
streets  of  ancient  Rome  7  What  attention 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pay  to  their 
public  roads  7-rWhat  is  mnher  said  of  th« 
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WlM»  wM  die  onUiMrx 

nte  of  tnLT«Uliic  compared  wHh  the  pre- 
Mnt1^Wbat  was  the  oMett  method  of 
eonminf  newel  What  wee  another 
mode  )•[ what  ia  Anther  eaid  of  public 
crieral  What  of  the  mode  of  posUnfft]- 
To  what  ie  the  origin  of  maUnf  ftaaa 
probably  duel  Where  it  it  aaid  to  haTe 
been  diecovered  1-[]lelate  the  hiatorj  of  the 
dtocorerx  of  glaaal] 

What  were  the  oldeat  mirron  mentioned 
In  hiatory  made  of  1  Of  what  were  they 
efterwarde  madel  Wereglaaa  minora 
known  to  the  anclente1-[wbet  were  the 
looUnf  glaaeea  mentioned  in  onr  Bngliah 
BlbleT   W^  ia  aaid  reapectinf  the  dMe 


c€  the  Inveatlon  of  ^aae  n^mHrt1>Wh«nk 
aa  to  anppoeed,  waa  linen  flrat  mainn&ctur- 
ed  ?  Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  it  1 
When  waa  it  introdaced  Into  Rome  1  What 
ia  8^  of  the  arte  of  apinnin^  and  weavini^l 
By  what  peopte  waa  wool  m  Europe  tirt« 
manofiictured  HFroQt  what  comitry  uid 
sheep  mriginaUv  come?  With  wliat  were 
the  early  inhaoitauta  of  northern  Enrt^ 
for  ages  clothed  7)-Is  the  art  of  dyeing  an 
ancient  onel  By  what  nations  waa  it 
knownl  What  articles  did  they  dye  1  To 
what  ancient  people  was  steel  known? 
What  names  <Ud  the  Oreeka  ^e  to  itf 
•[How  doea  the  steel  of  Uie  anciects  eom 
pare  with  Uiat  of  the  modems  1] 
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INTRODUCTION.* 

1.  What  eveat  have  some  writers  taken 
as  the  dividing  period  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Historr  1  What  have  others  taken  7 
Mention  that  wnich  is  assumed  in  this  book. 

2.  Why  is  the  Christian  era  the  most  pro- 
per separating  point  ?-[ What  made  it  re- 
markable, in  (fivine  providence  7  I>escribe 
the  state  of  the  world  in  a  political  view  1] 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  materials  of  Modem 
History  1  Wliat  has  diminished  our  means 
of  information  on  this  subject  ?-[Mention 
the  causes  which  have  rendered  portions 
of  Ancient  History  obscure.  What  particu- 
lars can  you  relate  of  the  library  at  ALez- 
andrial  What  has  happene<i  to  some  li- 
braries since  1] 

QamamAL  Dinszoit 

-[How  may  Modem  History  be  divided? 
Bjr  what  may  each  period  he  remember- 
ed?]-What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  the 
first  period  1  Repeat  this  question  in  every 
period. 

PERIOD  1. 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodl 

1.  With  what  great  event  does  this  pe- 
riod commence  Y  Whydoesitbelon||tothe 
Roman  history  1  When  did  the  birth  of 
Jesus  occur,  in  common  reckoning  1  What 
Is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  on  this 
subject?  According  to  this  opinion,  how 
dd  waa  Jesus  at  the  vulgar  date  1-[What 
is  said  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  this  time  1] 

2.  How  long  had  Rome  been  an  empire? 
What  was  its  state  at  the  birth  of  Christ? 
What  afterwards  1  V^liat  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  downfall  ?  Why  did  ambasasr 
dors  daily  arrive  at  Rome  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
and  when  did  he  die?  What  were  the 
events  between  the  bilth  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  Augustua  1 

4.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  the 
Romans  at  this  time?-[On  what  accounts 
•re  we  incKned  to  undervalue  antiquity? 
How  does  this  subject  appear  to  a  contem- 
plative mind?] 

6.  Who  now  asanmed  the  government? 
Who  was  Tiberius  ?    How  long  did  he  ap- 


pear iusi  and  moderate  1  After  this,  what 
vras  his  character?  Who  were  the  first 
objects  of  his  suspicions  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  Roman  people,  upon  the  death  of  Oer- 
manicus  ?  What  did  Tiberius  afterwards ? 
How  did  he  die?-{When  did  he  abandon 
Rome,  and  whither  did  he  repair  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  person  and  habits  ?  How  long 
did  he  live  and  reign?] 

6.  What  vras  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  this  time  ?-[How  did  Ti  beriua  feel 
in  view  of  their  character  1  What  formed 
a  part  of  the  festivities  of  the  Romans?] 

7.  Whom  did  Tiberins  a<  ^i  >  p  t  ^  Who  was 
Caligula,  and  why  so  calle« J  l  w  i  le  n  did  he 
beffin  to  reign,  and  in  what  u  m  1 1  n  e  r  1  How 
did  he  at  length  act?  Whar  wns  Seneca's 
idea  of  him?  When,  and  hr?  did  he  die? 
-[What  were  his  cmelties,  iunjieiies,  foUy, 
and  prodigality?  What  does  Heeren  re- 
mark concerning  his  prodigality?  Bj 
whom,  and  in  what  manner  was  his  death 
accomidished  ?] 

a  What  foUowed  the  death  of  Caligula? 
Who  was  proclaimed  emperor  ?  Who  was 
Claudius?  What  v?as  his  character? 
-[What  became  of  his  family?  By  whose 
jealousy  was  ho  instigated  to  acts  of  cruel- 
ty?]-What  particular  enterprise  marked 
his  reign?  How  did  it  terminate?  What 
became  of  Messalina  his  wife  ?  Whom  did 
he  afterwards  marry  ?  What  did  Agrippi- 
na  do  ?  When  was  Claudius  put  to  death  ? 
-[Repeat  the  storv  of  Petus  and  Arria.] 

9.  How  many  inhabitants  did  Rome  aC 
this  time  contaan?  Wtiat  was  its  moral 
condition  ? 

TO  Who  <!nccpeded  to  (he  empirs  1  To 
w]:orii  IiJid  Nero 'a  educfttion  been  dntmst- 
eri  i  Uovf  Eong  difl  Ua  appear juscanff  hu- 
mai  1 1  • ;  Wt^iflt  di  tl  he  aftf  r  wai-dis  do  7  What 
is  sitirli  of  Jiia  ha^EJDLiBncii^  ki*  ineanncsi^ 
ariij  jjtifjTihtyl  By  vthom  was  he  fijaia? 
Hifvv  long  md  he  live  an<l  roign  l-rWhal 
wn.^  ilif!  raiisi?  nf  tlm  bumlm?  of  Rome  J 
WhHit  is  said  of  Pjiqrt'a  crtfiapiracf  Sfaitist 
hiciiJ  Whm  wiLq  tfiR  stfin?  of  Roine,  and 
the  surromidiiig  Muniify  1  Why  was  the 
despotlflmnr  Uic  liomatn  eraperorH  quieily 
bortie  by  tlic  people  ?j- During  ihe  reij^n  6/ 
Neriai  woAt  oceurretl  mmmg  the  Briions? 
What  am&og  the  I'ailhiuia  t    The  Je  vtb  1 

IL  Wh^  tucceexied  Ncirn  in  ihc  eiTiplre? 
Who  prcFclj^in  pil  Gtitba  1    Whal  body  ean  c* 


«  It  will  be  notioed,  tliat  the  same  onler  whipb  prevails  throuf h  the  History,  is  praerved  fo  the 
MIowinir  Qtuestioae-and  tAao  tiwt  the  Questions  on  tkat  part  of  the  work  whieh  is  panted  e« 
the  MMiiM^tsrpi.  are  iodaiad  JO  bnckeii.  Uhis -f  .^ 
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iKraed  Uite  mcAmirfit  What  wu  the  cha- 
rmcxer  of  Oalbn,  be  rare  hi»  ^le'raiioti  7  How 
dtd  ho  Riwiifest  bia  severity  1'(Whtil  would 
hjiTe  m&de  h\m  njore  acceptable  ail  aa 
emperor  1  M<(<'mlan  an  instance  of  his  se- 
tnrity.  Wliat  \t  mtd  of  hie  paririmDnj  T> 
How  LoiM^  did  Clalba  reiimlt  On  whai  ac 
count  waj  he  slain  T  Wliai  did  Olho  i?i 
p**ct  1  Hid  line  eiuperor  favour  this  deaigii  1 
What  followed  1 

V2.  W  Ifco  was  faJaed  to  th  d  Ihrone  1  Wlial 
WBJ  tho  ch^actor  of  Oihot  How  lonif  did 
be  reign  J  Wbat  did  Vite^lljus  dtJ  NlFram 
wbom  was  Olho  descended  I  What  has 
bcM^n  obsnrTc^]  respetiiinf  the  tiLBt  moLn^ntg 
QfhiflbfpT] 

13.  Who  now  aaauniod  the  roTernmrint  T 
ll&w  loni  did  ViK-UinB  retain  iti  What 
WM  hi!  eharMtert  Undisr  whaj:  clrnjin- 
fltancei*  did  Ve^i^BsSan  appeu  in  tixl?  ai 
tht«  tiiDol  Wliat  becBHiB  of  ViieUmal 
-[WhAE  lu^tBEicrfl  of  htn  crqel  dlBpDaitloa 
are  bere  recorded  1  What  la  mid  of  hid 
fluttonr?] 

11  When  Biid  bjr  whom  was  Vevpuiui 
declared  emperof  f  By  whil  wh  h#  dfi' 
thiguiihedl  "What  \a  astd  of  the  Jewish 
war,  durtnj;  his  reigtil  After  this,  what 
was  the  arate  of  th^  eni|iiTe  HWT'it  ^f're 
the  act*  «f  (>f  3  admi  n  (jrnition  1  WliaJ  we  re 
bJa  fwUnga  in  rcpurd  lo  I  earning  7  How 
dSihedwTl 

iJi.  Wh^n  dill  TiiTiA  flticeeed  to  the  em- 
pJri*  1  What  was  his  cbamcierT  What  is 
aaiil  of  hia  reijEnT  When  did  he  dlftl 
4What  is  rf'larti^d  els  an  instance  of  tht.^  Ad- 
rernmem  of  bis  passions'  t  Wtiat  \s  iisid  of 
bla  ttfuderne aa  1  Men!ti<itti  aome  event » that 
Itappened  dtirlnfr  hii  reign,  ^^^hai  were  the 
eiireumatanc^a  aUendlng  his  l^^  Mckness  ? 
Who  wa^  AUEp^cted  of  having  ha^ened  bja 
death  tl 

l&i  When  did  DorolilEin  Rsaume  the  puf- 
pie  1  What  were  hia  art?*  after  a  ahort  pe- 
riod 1  WItot  it  said  of  hlfl  reigT]  T  Whsr 
most  ocrTipierl  hi*  prtvate^  hours  1  What  ia 
said  af  the  ptrsetjntlon  of  ChnstimnB  1  Did 
he  derive  r(?nowTJ  from  the  Piiccf  sa  tjf  his 
gen  end,  AKHcola^-fTo  whom  was:  IJomi- 
Uan  particularly  hostile  )  W'htii  did  be  do 
Id  thf!  apnaiora,  ai  paiticiilar  tiro<*s  T  Bj 
whom  hai]  hi  s  death  be  en  predict'wl  i  How 
diid  that  rSri-iimatance  altect  hiirei  1  What 
doea  II<»f rftn  any  of  the  fall  of  T>nm[tian  f 
Who  cnnc-f^rtcrl  fnf>asnreE  to  dt>atroy  hini  f]- 
What  rsc<!  ended  wkh  DDinilianl  Who 
waa  t^H  hrat,  and  who  the  last  efupcmr  of 
the  Aurnatan  family  1 

Ift,  Who  was  now  elected  empemr '? 
Who  was  Nerval  What  unfitted  liftri  to 
cure  the  diHordfraofthe  empSreT  Whoin 
did  be  adopt  aa  tiia  successor  1  W*"hen,  and 
In  what  yeRir  of  bta  age  did  he  die  t-[During: 
hii  reiitnj  what  etommendable  thinxir  did  ht 
do^    ilpfaJte  an  Snaiance  of  hia  lenitf  ?| 

17.  Who  now  |Kii*sc!Wied  the  throne  1 
Wtist  -wuB  the  chafdcter  nf  Trojan  I  In 
Whai  pnrHrr^ilkjr  wa*  hi*  equity  knplicated  ^ 
WJtat  la  Kid  of  the  ejruint  of  the  empire  at 
oMa  Htuel  What  of  Trajan'4  UberaJRj 
(owifdi  leaminil    What  of  hia  oolumnl 


Tlow  lonf  did  he  reign,  and  'tAkea  did  be 
die  7'[TlL<f  Trajan  fe^  his  enemies  1  Men- 
tion oji  anecdote  in  point.  What  war  did 
he  6tt^  en^afe  In?  \^  hither  did  he  tun 
hiA  arms  afte  rward«  1  Where  and  how  (fid 
he  die  1  How  waa  the  ettimation  in  which 
TraJAU  waft  held,  tihown  H 

la  Who  succeeded  Trajan)  When) 
How*  w&frAdriau  dec  tared  1  Who  was  bet 
WhAC  did  he  do  on  hisacceaaionl  Dar 
tcribe  hiis  character.  When  did  be  diet 
4 What  did  he  achieve  in  Britain;  What 
in  a  war  with  the  Jews '}  In  what  manna 
did  he  tfav  el  ?  What  ig  said  of  his  endow- 
ments 1  Why  did  be  wear  a  long  beard t 
Whom  did  be  adopt  for  his  aucceasort  hx 
what  manner  did  he  bear  the  pains  that  pre- 
ceded deAth)  Wh^  was  the  character  of 
hlti  reign  1] 

la  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire t 
Wheat  Wliai  was  the  chai«cter  of  An- 
toninus 1  How  was  hia  reign  marked  7 
What  were  the  mo^  remarkable  forei|;ii 
occurrences  1  W^hat  wti8  the  extent  of  his 
age  and  reign  ^(  Wliat  is  tald  of  his  monifi- 
Cence— iiifl  humanity- -hia  love  of  peace— 
hia  rejiard  of  Chris  tian»  f  What,  neterthe- 
leas,  took  pkce  respecting  themt  What 
was  hia  patronflgn  of  learned  men  7  Relate 
the  circunifttEiiicfl  respttcting  Apolkmioa 
How  fiid  Ebe  empftror  dselj 

ilD.  Who  now  eaine  tottke  throne  1  Wheot 
Whf»  h4d  \ftiin  deaipiated  with  Blarciut 
Waa  Verue  ftdmllted  hb  a  partner  1  What 
was  the  character  of  the  twto  brothers t 
Bow  did  Man-u?  ilhiilnOe  his  attachment 
to  p  hilosophy  1  II  ow  <iU  1  Vcms  conduct  In 
war  T  WTitu  1e  ^id  of  the  Parthians  and 
t^  e  ruian Ji  1  A  fte  r  th**  d  *'  ath  of  Verus,  wliat 
rJid  AureliiiR  doT  Where  and  when  did 
AureliiiH  dlel  What  was  an  infelicity  of 
this  etnpcror'a  n'^  l  Who  were  the  in- 
Btnimenti^  in  tbeperapcution  ofChristianit 
[W^bM  iff  sikid  of  this  eniperor's  love  of  re- 
tirement 1  Relate  the  atory  ofa  "  Christian 
legron-'"']'Upon  I  he  death  of  Aurelius,  what 
wft.*^  the  state  of  thu  empire  1  At  the  period 
of  Trajttii's  death,  wbut  eoantries  <fid  the 
empire  comprehend  t 

91.  Who  now  mounted  the  throne  t 
When  T  Wiio  was  GonBaaodna,  and  what 
h(j«  character  1  What  is  eald  of  hia  adml* 
Tilfetf  Btioft  1  How  and  when  did  he  perish  t 
{What  ia  further  sajil  reapecttng  hii 
cT^ielEvI] 

22.  lATio  WHS  the  enceeasorof  Commo- 
dii&f  When  was  Pifprthiaz  proclaimed  t 
Who  waa  be  J  When,  and  by  whom  wbs 
be  murdered  1  ' 

23.  WliD  next  eucceeded  to  the  empire' 
When1  How  did  DIdiui obtain  it Y  What 
bapponed  at  the  same  tldie  Y  Who  seiied 
ihe  |fovt»mE5cnt  1  WTierr  fuid  by  wbom  wil 
DidEus  put  ta  death  ?  [Relate  the  circom* 
sf.Jui'C,  t's  of  hi «  pu  re  1  !ifl  ^<?  d  f  the  empire.  From 
this  period  to  wti^-  v.  .  '  s  exposed  1  What 
al  the  r.n?i»  of  ik'-  the  senate  dotl 

■il.  Wiio  wa^  h,  V  .'  *e  head  of  the  Ro- 
man world  1  Who  wan  SeTerus  1  What 
Is  ^id  of  hia  nuHtarv  EalffUs  1  His  adflu* 
nistration  of  ipremmimtl  WbaftnoritdU 
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when  did  he  die  1  To  whom  did  he  leave 
thf  Ainpire  7-[ What  was  the  first  act  of  Be- 
vei  us  i  With  whom  did  he  soon  after  en- 
gage in  war  1  What  is  said  of  his  activity 
and  love  of  conquest  1  What  of  the  wail 
he  built  in  Britain  1  What  circumstances 
preceded  his  death  1] 

25.  Who  were  now  established  in  the  em- 
pire 1  What  were  the  characters  of  Cara- 
ealla  and  Geta  7  What  was  the  end  of  Car- 
acalla  7  Durinc  his  reign  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  I-[Detail  some  of  his  bad  ac- 
tions ;  his  feelings  in  respect  to  death.] 

26.  When  was  Macrmus  proclaimed  1 
How  did  he  lose  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  finally  his  life?  How  long  was  his  reignl 

27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  1 
What  was  the  character  of  Heliogabalus  1 
How  long  did  he  reign  1-[Mention  some 
focts  rejecting  his  effeminacy,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  How  was  his  death  accom- 
plished 7] 

28.  When  was  Alexander  Sevems  pro- 
claimed 1  What  is  said  of  his  character  and 
qualities  )  How  was  he  cut  off  1-[ What  was 
a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  ;  his 
remark  on  a  certain  occasion ;  his  intellect 
oal  endoMnnentsI  Mention  some  of  the  acts 
of  his  reign  ;  his  manner  of  living.] 

29.  How  and  when  did  Maximinus  ascend 
the  throne  1  What  is  said  of  his  descent 
and  person  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a 
sovereign  1  To  what  end  did  he>  comet 
How  long  was  his  reign,  and  What  took 
pl«ce  durinc  it  7[In  what  did  this  emperor 
delight  1  How  did  he  act  when  the  senate 
appointed  others  to  the  supreme  power  1 
What  is  said  of  his  strength  and  voracity  1] 
Who  was  now  proclaimed  1 

30.  When  did  Gordian  assume  the  em- 
pire? How  old  was  he  at  this  time  1  State 
what  he  did.  What  part  did  Pliilip  the 
Arabian  act  ?-[How  was  Gordian's  fondness 
for  learning  shown  1] 

31.  When  did  Philip  acquire  the  empire? 
How  long  did  he  reign  f  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7 

32.  Who  succeeded  in  the  empure? 
When  7  What  is  said  of  Decius  in  respect 
to  his  activity  7  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling tho  empire  7  When  and  how  did  his 
reign  terminate  7 

3a.  When  and  how  was  Gallus  raised  t& 
the  throne  7  Give  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter uid  the  manner  of  his  death.-[What 
happened  during  his  reign  7] 

34.  When  did  Valerian  succeed  to  the 
tlirone?  What  did  he  suffer  7-[To  what 
ose  was  he  put  by  Sapor  7  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7] 

35.  Who  was  Gallienus,  and  when  was  he 
chosen  emperor  7  What  is  said  of  him  af- 
ter his  elevation?  Of  thirty  pretenders? 
Of  the  emperor's  death  7 

36.  Who  was  now  invested  with  the  pur- 

Elc  7    When  7    What  was  the  character  of 
ilaudius  ?    What  kind  of  death  did  he  die  7 
•[WHiat  is  said  of  his  military  exploits  7] 

37.  How  and  when  was  Anrehan  chosen 
emperor  7    What  is  said  oi  hki  parentage  7 


How  did  he  pass  his  time  after  his  elevation  7 
How  did  he  fal17-[What  is  said  of  his 
strength  7  Relate  a  fiirther  particular  con* 
cemins  him  7] 

3a  Was  a  new  emperor  immediately 
elected  7  When  did  Tacitus  take  the  reins 
of  government  ?  What  was  his  character  1 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

39.  Who  succeededTacitus?  Who,  how- 
ever, was  chosen  by  the  army  7  How  long 
did  Florian  enjoy  this  distinction?  What 
became  of  him  7  What  was  the  character 
of  Probus  7  Why  and  by  whom  was  he 
slain  ?-( What  is  said  of  his  parentage  7  Of 
his  energy  and  virtue  7  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosus.] 

40.  Who  succeeded  Probus?  When  7 
Who  was  Cams  7  Who  were  associated 
with  him  in  command  7  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  Carus  7  Of  his  two  sons?  What 
is  said  of  their  rei«i  7  What  became  of 
Carus  and  his  sonsT-fTell  the  story  of  Nu- 
merian.] 

41.  When  did  Diocletian  begin  his  reignl 
Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the 
empire  7  What  did  they  achieve  7  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  7  What  was  the 
state  of  thhigs  at  this  time  7  Wliat  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  7  How  did 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  7  When 
did  each  die  7-[What  was  Diocletian's  pa- 
rentage 7  Why  did  he  choose  Galerius  for 
his  associate?  What  is  further  said  of 
Diocletian  7    Of  Maximian  7] 

42.  Who  were  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged emperors  7  Who  ruled  the  eastern : 
who  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  7 
Who  were  the  two  partners  whom  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  .empe- 
rors respectively  ?  When  did  Constantms 
die,  and  whom  did  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor? When  and  how  did  Galerius  die? 
What  did  he  instigate  Diocletian  to  do? 
-[Of  what  ^d  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 

eire  consist  7    Of  what  the  eastern  7    Re- 
ite  an  anecdote  of  Constantius.] 

43.  What  is  said  of  the  prevalence,  and 
number  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians 
during  this  period  7  Name  the  persecuting 
emperors.  From  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  7 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  7  When  did  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  take  place?  What 
did  Herod  do  in  reference  to  this  occur- 
rence 7  What  happened  to  him  7-[In  wliat 
year  of  the  world  was  our  Saviour  bom  7 
what  era  do  we  nevertheless  adopt  7  Can 
the  mistake  now  be  rectified  7  Who  were 
troubled  by  his  birth  7  How  viras  Jesus  in 
his  infimcy  saved  fi'om  the  designs  of  He- 
rod 7  What  kind  of  life  did  our  Saviour 
lead  7  Under  whom  did  he  snflfer  7  What 
is  further  said  of  Christ?]- Are  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  at  this  period  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  particularized  ?-[How  wu 
Judea  divided  at  this  time  7  What  is  a  te- 
trarchy  7  Who  held  the  different  tetrarch- 
ies  7  Who  vna  the  successor  of  Archelaus  7 
Wliat  is  rdated  conceming  himt   Who 
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what  is  odd  in  connexion  with  his  nsme. 
Who  was  his  successor,  and  what  is  nud 
of  hiiii )] 

46.  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
«Ua<.iied1  Wliat  was  the  cause  1  How 
were  the  Jews  treated  1  Uow  many  of 
them  perished  1  What  did  they  suffer  1 
Wtmt  will  the  reader  of  the  Bible  see  and 
learn  in  these  events  7.[Under  what  em- 
peror did  the  Jewish  war  coamience  1  Who 
was  his  general  1  Who  at  lengtli  prosecuted 
the  war  T  Mention  the  particulars  narrated.] 

46.  Was  Jerusalem  rebuilt  after  this  1 
What  followed  1  When  was  the  city  finallv 
destroyed  1  When  it  was  afterwards  built 
over  anew,  what  was  it  called  1 

47.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  under 
what  sway  did  Pmrthia  continue  1  When 
did  the  second  branch  of  the  Arsacide 
commence  1-[W}uit  is  said  of  Veronesl.1] 

43.  Under  whom  did  the  second  branch 
cotmnence  1  How  long  did  it  last  1  What 
is  further  related  of  the  Parthians  1-[What 
is  said  of  Artabanus  V.  1] 

49.  How  long  had  Persia  been  subject  to 
the  Parthians  from  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  under  the  Macedonian  yokel 
When  and  by  whom  was  the  Persian  em- 
pire restoreal  What  happened  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  under  Artaxares  7 
What  is  said  of  Sapores  I.  7  By  what  name 
was  the  present  dynasty  called  7-[What  is 
further  said  of  Sapores  1  What  is  said  of 
Uormisdas  U.  7] 

60.  When  did  the  fifth  dvnasty  of  China 
commence  7  When  did  it  terminate  7 
What  is  it  called  7  During  how  manv  years, 
and  under  how  many  emperors  did  it  la^  7 
Who  was  the  head  of  it  7-[  what  is  related  of 
Kao-Tsou  1  What  of  VuU  7].When  did  the 
sixth  dynasty  begin  and  end  7  What  is  it 
called  f  How  was  China  divided  at  this 
timel 

Distinguished  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  in  what  respects  distin- 
guished 7-ri.  What  is  said  of  the  fame  of 
Livy  7    What  of  his  Roman  history  7 

2.  To  what  study  was  Ovid  irresistibly 
inclined  7  What  was  his  fate  in  life  7  How 
are  his  poems  characterized  7 

3.  Relate  what  is  said  of  TibuUus. 

4.  What  only  remains  of  Strabo's  works  7 
Describe  it. 

6.  Mention  the  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  Beneca. 

&  Relate  the  Acts  in  Lucan's  life.  What 
is  the  character  of  his  Pharsalia  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  studiousness  of 
Pliny  7  Give  an  account  of  his  work  on 
Natural  History.    How  did  he  lose  his  life  7 

8.  Give  the  history  of  QuintiUian.  What 
is  said  of  his  Institutions  7 

9.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Tar 
citus.    Describe  his  writings. 

10.  Mention  the  facts  in  Plutarch's  life. 
fi**JS  ■*»<*  o^*»»  Lives  of  lUostrious  Men  7 

11.  Wljat  can  you  say  of  JuvenaPs  life  1 
wnatofhispieciesl 


12.  GlTe  an  aeeooBt  of  the  eharaeleror 
M.  Antoninus.    Of  hisMeditatious. 

13.  Who  was  Tenultian,  ami  what  do  his 
writings  evince  7  Which  are  the  most  ee- 
teemed  of  his  works  7 

14.  Give  an  account  of  the  life,  character, 
and  writings  of  Origen. 

16.  What  is  said  of  Cyprian  7] 

PERIOD  n. 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe> 
nod7 

1.  When  was  Constantine  proclaimed  t 
Who  had  been  proclaimed  before  him,  and 
who  had  declared  himself  at  the  same  Ume  7 
Whom  did  Galerius  create  emperor  7  Were 
these  rivals  of  Constantine  soon  removed  1 
What  has  Constantine  been  styled  1  What 
did  he  do  in  this  character  7  What  tias 
been  assigned  as  the  c«use  of  this  7  If  the 
cause  were  real,  would  it  ac-count  tor  his 
conduct  1-[Give  an  account  of  his  seeing 
the  cross.    What  occurred  in  314  7) 

2.  How  was  Constantine's  administration 
at  first,  compared  with  what  it  was  after- 
wards 7-[In  what  light  has  his  character 
been  considered  7  What  ought  we  to  think 
of  it7}-Of  what  chuige  in  the  empire  was 
he  the  authorj  aside  from  its  religions 
change  7  Can  his  motives  for  this  be  ascer 
tained7  What  was  the  eflfect  of  the  mea- 
sure 7  How  and  when  did  he  die  7-[How 
was  the  new  seat  of  empire  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out7]-Uow  long  are  the  histo 
ries  of  Rome  and  Constantint^le  blended  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  corruption  of  Rome 
at  this  time  7  What  held  the  empire  longer 
together  7  What  specially  tended  to  over 
throw  the  fabric  at  this  period  7.[What  is 
said  of  the  Roman  armies  7] 

4.  On  whom  did  Constantine  settle  the 
empire  7  When  did  their  sovereignty  com 
mence  7  Who  of  these  remained  m  pos- 
session of  the  whole  empire,  and  how  clidit 
happen  7  How  long  and  in  what  manner 
did  Constantitis  reign  7-(By  what  enemies 
was  the  West  annoyed  7  By  what  the  Easti 
Whom  did  Constant!  us  create  Cesar  7  De- 
scribe his  person  and  character.] 

6.  On  what  account  was  Julian  called  the 

ritate  7  When  was  he  acknowledged  by 
senate  7  How  was  he  situated  in  re* 
spect  to  Constantias  7  Describe  his  char- 
acter. What  did  he  do  in  fiavonr  of  pagan- 
ism 7  Wliat  did  he  attempt  in  respect  te 
Jerosalem  7  How  and  at  what  age  did  he 
die  7-[In  what  manner  did  he  treat  the 
Christians  7  Which  is  the  most  famous  of 
his  composftfnng  7  How  vri^re  hia  laat  mo- 
mi'Jitb'  f.[iL'nl  1  Wliv  iiid  he  adeiinpc  to  re- 
buill  tliH'  Ipmiilf  ar  JettiKAleoi  1  \Vhiai.  is 
fjitht^r  satitoii  ihia  ^dbiccL] 

ri  Whal  wa*  the  rondition  ofthinjcB  on  the 
deitli  of  Jmiinji  [  Whrtwan  innJlv  iifk^joQ 
as  r-  mp  f"  Vf  I  Wh  e  n  t  What  dri  I  Jo vjh  n  do 
in  rf^speri  to  the.  P«*rRiajia  7  Whal  m  res 
perr  to  Thr.  church  T  How  lona  wn"  hh 
rei-'n  Find  nirr- HM^nUon  a  circuaiNmiiee 
re-pi-t'Tin^  Mis  rlfaih.] 

7.  \Mii'n  wflta  VAk'iidnijyi  I.  djeclwll 
Whom  did  he  assodaie  wUh  hka  t    Wl^m 
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QUESTIONS 


ON 


OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


BY  REV.  ROTAL  ROBBINS. 


INTROi>0CTION.^ 

1.  What  does  the  term  History  eon^e- 
bend  1-(What  are  the  benefits  to  be  expect- 
ed from  history  1  What  causes  it  to  \)ecome 
a  source  of  pei'peiual  interest  and  enjoy- 
rhtntl  In  ^af  way  does  history  improve , 
our  understanding,  and  enlarge  our  store 
of  useful  knowledge  1  How  does  it  teach 
us  wisdom  ?  What  is  the  most  signal  bene- 
fit to  lie  derived  fr^m  the  record  of  past 
aj;es1  What  is  history,  speaking  in  the 
way  of  aphorism  1  What,  otner  advantages 
result  from  the  study  of  histbry  7] 

2.  How  is  history  derived  to  us  J  What 
afre  its  principal  sources  1-tWhat  (buir  other 
Bources  are  mentioned  ?  What  are  monu- 
ments, and  what  are  they  intended  to  per- 
petuate 1  In  what  way  do  ruins  aflbrd  a 
knowledge  of  antiquitv  f  Wh^  U  said  of 
coins  1 '  What  are  tne  most  itelebrated 
marbles  known  I  Wnich  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Arundelian  Marblet^  and 
what  doesf  it  contain?] 


Gbneral  I>iv;sion. 

How  may  history  bfe  divided  1  How 
iftany  years  does  ancient  history  include  1 
What  is  its  extent  1  Whit  does  modem 
history  include  1  What,  is  its  extent! 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  the  first 
period  l-tRep***^  '^*s  question  in  every  pe- 
riod.   From  What  are  thf^-  periods  namedl] 

PERIOD  t 

What  is  tl4ename  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  is  the  first  grand  event  which 
history  precentsi  Whjr  is  the  scriptural 
account  the  only  one  worthy  eXiaip^cit  be-- ' 
Hen 

■  S.  Givri  a  brief  account  of  that  event  as 
there  related  1-[ What  were  the  occujcren- 


cesof  the  #ret  <fhi<ee>dayt1  Wfaat>wu 
done  on  Odb  fourth'  dby<^  What  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth?  Wheii,  and  how  Wae  nrtn 
created?  Mention  some  of  Uie  (heories 
held  bv  ancient  philosophers  on  tiiie  sub-'' 
ject.-  what  is  the  ophii<^i(  of  the  smaiintf 
and  the  negroes  of  Congo  aH  this  subject?' 
What  of  BttfiRin  and  DarWih?]  i*^        i 

S:  Where  were  Adam  and  Eve  pla^^edt 
What  was  their  chanicter  and  situation  1' 
-[What  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
lative to  the  situation  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  ?  Prom  the  account  given  by  Mose&- 
where  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  sft^ 
uated?] 

•■%  Wliat  were  ihp  cin-urTih-rnnriiPS  of  the' 
firrni  rrani^gn-'flftion  1-[What  was  iiivolfled  \n 
thi  \t  mn'i  Wl'mt  wa^i  v\ it-  c ffrct  upfin  ere*- 
tion  unfl  tliciti«eh^efil  What  frromiSir:  Vtmi 
gi\iMi  in  connejiifin  with  iho  duom  of  the 
serti*iul  Ttt  whom  dlri  it  nefef?  What 
WHS  the  cr^tifltiafnn  of  lMr  Keen?  f] 

«j.  WJaieii  wpre  Oain  «jfvd  Abel  bofnl 
Whar  cviiJi'.'  did  Cain  c-iinmit7  What  Wtlf 
thf^  nccanifld  of  it  1  Wtial  WQii  h'ti  pimiali- 
m»'nf  I  Wht^is  did  h«  drwell  eftt^r  tXm 
eVi^m?  For  whit  WBj)  his  f^nily  fhjirnrusl 
-[Whpii  ia  tf  BuniiQBuii '' rhe  rnuniffr  of 
Al'il  rjccnrrf^d  (  Whe-n  was  *?<*!h  bf.irm 
Why  MP.  hiA  dfaf  f'lU't^nis  slyipcl  t)!^!?!!"!!^- 
ren  uf  (»Ofl  I  What  pr^jmr^d  Jiu'  way  fot 
thf  unWfrsai  wickcdneffbi  wbi^li  wdc!i  *vt4- 
vaikd )] 

C.  What  are  the  next  events  r«l«Ced  \3f 
the  sacred  historian  ?  What  is  ree^^rded  nf 
Enoetf  1  How  fiu^  is  the  sacired  geneisJogy 
minutely  given  ?-[Whei<e  did  Adam  di<^ 


What  are  the  conjecttirett  respectiil]^  his 
sepulchre  1    Prom  whoih  did  the  glands 
those  days  descend?]' 


7.  How  did  Qo6  determine  to  puafehih^ 
wtekedness  which  soon  prevailed  vk^on  the' 
Earth?  How  long  a  Bpaoe  did  he  give  them 
forrepentanofe?  WhM  pi^eacher  of  right' 
eonsness  did  he  tend-aftneng  thein  ?  Why' 
were  Noah  and  his  family  exempted  from* 
the  general  destraetioiil    By 'What  m4a^« 


•  It  will  be  iMtioe4/lhat  the  >«<m  ordw  wbjeJ^piieTaib  if 


ftHowiBf  QiMstiou-.«dd  alwihat  *|  ftuestions  oj^  t 
the  «nal{ertype.  are  iai^udediiilfra^tats,  tlvu  •[  J. 
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aUBSTIONS  ON 


«M  their  deBrennee  ■ccompUahsdt-rDe- 
•otibe  the  erk.1 

Di9tingui9k^  Chmraeterg. 
Who  were  the  diethigaished  ehancters 
of  this  period  HWhet  farther  jMurticiilare 
ten  be  fiven  of  Adam  end  Eve  f  What  is 
■aidof  JubaluiSeripCiirel  Whowaejpro- 
bably  amoof  tko  earliest  chrWsera  oTthe 
worldl  In  what  wee  Tubal  Cain  an  in- 
■trueter  1  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the 
eharacter  and  history  of  Enoch  t  For  What 
waa  M  ethuaekh  remaricable  1] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  la  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe« 
xiodi 

1.  In  what  nawMr  did«od  brinf  the  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth  1  How  long  were  they 
poured  ufM»  the  surface  of  the  ^obol  How 
old  was  Noah  when  he  entered  into  the  ark  1 
T^lio  w  Bt  In  witli  hVcnt    TT  -  *— .r  did  he 

rrll....     1,.,    !=.•    (        VVhjil   W3iK     I...-     Li      :     aCt  OU 

cunij!!^  ouc  oi  ilie  uk  >  Wltr  rw  Mid  ke  set- 
UeT-lHuw  b!j[h  did  tht  wme^rtf  risf  above 
tb«  svduaU^of  the  bifh^st  niDiiD(ni.nji1  On 
What  mounuin  did  the  wk  reistl  When 
did  ^ej  Itvf^  the  ark  T) 

2,  If  vhfU  m  the  truth  ot  the  account 
^en  in  itic  Ihble,  of  tile  dehtgo^  cMdil  rmedl 
4W^fcst  nattonia  hat-f?  Itad  k^Miiiej  [ruditions 
rfi«pcc(inj|  it  1  Wliat  nnccdolo  i^^  related 
Ad  til  is  BuUjf  n  1  Hfrw  iik  tiu*  laft  imlicated 
by  ttii!  ifurracc  of  itifi  eerch  J] 

Z.  What  waa  ttke  cu^i^nfuat  which  God 
I&Mlei  wilh  Naah  nrier  the  flM>di  1  Uow  did 
he  confirm  iti 

4.  Why  was  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
flubiected  to  a  curse  HWhat  was  the  age 
Qif  Koah,  and  how  long  did  he  live  after  the 

6.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  did  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  settle  1-[What  nations 
were  derived  iirom  the  immediate  descend- 
ante  of  Shem  1  What  from  Hami  What 
firom  Japhethi]  ' 

6.  How  long  after  the  flood  did  all  the 
descendants  of  Noah  speak  one  language  1 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  diversity  of 
tongues  1  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  sisniiy  HOf  what  materials  was  the 
tower  built  1] 

7.  Why  must  the  history  of  mankind  from 
this  time,  be  given  in  distinct  nations  1 

a  Which  was  the  eldest  nation  %  Where 
aikd  by  whom  vras  Assyria  ibandedl  What 
was  its  capital,  and  by  whom  was  it  built) 
How  long  did  it  eontmue  before  it  was  uni- 
ted to  &by  Ionia  H  About  what  time,  and 
by  whom  was  Babylonia  founded?  Under 
what  king  was  it  united  to  Assyria?  By 
whom  was  the  seat  of  government  removed 
toBebylon?] 

jfi.  Hofw  d&dSemiramis  sicnahae  her  namel 
•[How  &r  did  she  extend  her  conquests?] 
10.  By  whom  was  Semiramis  succeeded  ? 
What  was  his  character,  and  that  of  his 
Mceessors1-[Wbe  Iras  the  hkst  of  the  As- 
^rrian  kings  1] 


11.  HowftrdotfaerecofdsofCfttMCi- 
(end?  What  different  accounts  are  giTen 
of  the  fotmdation  of  this  empire  ?-[Into  horn 
many  dynasties  are  the  sovereigns  of  Chiot 
divided?  Who  formed  the  first  dynasty, 
and  how  long  did  it  last?  What  is  said  of 
Gu-fu?    WhatofKya?] 

12  What  Is  the  ch^caeler  ef  the  eariy 
annals  c^^Bgypl  ?  When,  sro  by  whom  i> 
it  supposed  to  have  been  founded?  What 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  diTiaon  of 
the  land  among  hte  children?  What  cir< 
cumstance  prevented  the  increase  of  civir 
lization  in  this  empire?  When  did  this 
event  occur,  and  how  kMw  did  it  last  H^^^^l>>t 
did  Menes  accomplish  ?  Under  whose  reign 
was  the  country  invaded,  and  by  whom) 
What  king  of  Thebes  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Mercuiy? .  Why  was 
Toeorthros  styled  Esculapius  ?  What  did 
he  invent?} 

Distingitithed  CSborocfert. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characten 
of  this  period^  and  for  vvhat  were  they  emi- 
nent ?.[What  is  known  of  Nimrodi  What 
is  Menes  called  in  Scripture^  and  what  was 
his  character  ?  What  more  is  said  of  Ninoi 
and  Semiramis  ?] 

PEKIOD  HL 

What  is  the.name  and  extent  of  Perod 
Third? 

1.  From  whom  were  the  Bebran  de- 
scended? Why,  and  when  was  Abraham 
called  of  God?  Why  does  the  history  o( 
the  Hebrews  instruct  us  in  a  difierent  way 
from  that  of  all  others  ?  From  whom  were 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  it  was  divided 
named  ?-(What  is  meant  by  the  callio;  of 
Abraham?  What  promise  did  God  make 
to  his  descendants  ?  Why  was  (me  ftmily 
thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  manlcindl 
To  which  of  Abraham's  children  was  the 
promise  made  ?  Who  were  the  children  of 
Isaac  ?  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  father's 
blessing  ?  Why  were  his  descendants  call- 
ed Israelites  ?  Of  what  nation  was  Esau 
the  founder  ?] 

2.  When,  and  in  what  manner  did  Jacob 
close  his  life  ?  By  what  means  had  he  been 
brought  into  Effypt  ?  What  do  the  occur- 
rences by  which  Joseph  beearoe  minister 
to  the  king  of  Egypt,  show  ?-[ What  is  the 
character  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  as  record 
ed  in  Scripture?  Mention  sonte  of  the  pria 
eipal  incidents.] 

3.  When  did  Joseph  die  ?  What  was  the 
consequence  to  tne  Israelites?  What 
means  did  Pharaoh  take  to  prevent  tb^ 
increase?  What  was  his  success  1  u 
what  way  did  €ktd  prepare  for  them  a  daB- 
verer? 

4.  From  whom  were  the  Canaaitilet » 
scended  ?  How  many  nations  did  the  tein 
Canaeanites  hiolade  ?'fWhat  did  they  «» 
fer  in  eoBseanenceof  the  cvrse  d«ioaBe<4 
against  their  progenilorV 
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t.  What  are  the  firat  anthenbe  nctmatM 
of  thin  people  7  What  judgment  was  inflict' 
Mi  on  t^iem  fifteen  Tears  after  thia  event) 
What  change  did  thia  effect  in  the  face  of 
their  country  7>(What  peculiaritiea  mark 
this  aea,  and  the  adjacent  region  7 J 

6.  What  other  events  have  been  trana> 
mitted  to  na,  relating  to  thia  pet^ite)  daring 
tliis  period  1 

7.  Is  the  early  history  of  Orteoe  authen> 
tid  Where  do  we  find  any  faifbrmation 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  da* 
rfaig  this  and  the  preceding  period  7  From 
wtiat  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 
of  Greece  t  Who  fonnded  6icyoa  HWho 
cure  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 
ped bv  the  Greeas,  supposed  to  be  7  Who 
wasUnmnsI  Who  was  fiatum  7  What  is 
■aid  of  Jttpiter  7) 

a  Describe  the  ancient  hihabitants  of 
Greece.<-[Wtuit  ia  the  moat  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  from  what  ia  it  derived  7] 

a  When  did  tlie  other  atatea  of  Greece 
urise  7  How  kmg  did  the  descendants  of  In- 
•chus  retain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Ar»>a7  Who  founded  a  aecond  dynasty  7- 
(When,  and  by  whom  was  the  kingdum 
transferred  to  Mycens  7  Which  were  the 
only  two  States  founded  by  the  native 
Greelu7  When  do  we  find  laws  among 
them  7  How  were  they  governed  previoua 
to  that  event  7] 

10.  When,  and  how  was  Athens  founded  7 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  the  inhabitanto  7- 
[What  did  Athens  afterwards  become  ?] 

11.  Wlio  was  the  sueceasor  of  Cecrop& 
and  what  event  occurred  daring  his  time  7 
Who  was  the  third  Idog  of  Athens,  and  for 
what  is  he  celebrated  7-[To  what  does  the 
deluge  of  DeuealitHi  owe  much  of  its  im- 
portance 7  What  event  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Amphiction  7] 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  foui^tog  of 
Corinth. 

13.  By  whom  was  Thebes  founded  7 
When  did  Cadmus  introduce  letters  into 
Greece  7-(Of  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
native  7] 

14.  By  whom,  and  when  was  Lacedee- 
inon  founded?  How  long  did  the  covem- 
ment  continue  in  his  fomily  7-[To  what  did 
the  names  of  Smrta  and  Lacedcmon  pro> 
perlv  belong  7   Where  waa  this  state  a itua^ 

15.  To  what  do  the  events  of  Egppt^  dii- 
ffng  this  period,  chiefly  refer  7  When  and 
where  did  Nitocris  reign  7  Is  any  thing 
Imown  of  the  other  kinga  of  Egypt,  during 
thia  period  7-(What  waa  the  character  of 
N{tocria7  In  what  way  was  Seaoatria  di8> 
thigaished7] 

16.  How  kmg  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
CMna  continue  7  Of  how  many  emperors 
did  it  consist  7-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ching-tang,  ita  founder  7  What  anecdotes 
are  related  of  two  of  hia  8ucceasors7] 

JOi9tingui*hed  Charactera, 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
tn  thia  period,  and  for  what  were  they  eele> 


brated7-(l.  Relate  the  principal  iMdaafs 

in  the  life  of  Abraham. 
2.  What  i&  known  of  Melchiaedec7 
6.  What  did  Cecrops  teach  the  Athem* 

ana7 
6.  Of  hew  many  letters  did  the  alphabel 

consist,  which   Cadmus  mtroduced  into 

Greece  7] 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  aad  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 7 

1.  What  was  there  remarkable  ia  the 
hietory  of  the  hraeUtem  at  this  era  7  By 
what  means  did  Moses  effect  their  deliverw 
ance  from  Egypt  7  How  long  did  they  waa^ 
der  in  the  wildemess  7  How  for  were  they 
conducted  by  Moses  7  What  is  the  date  of 
this  event  7-[Relate  the  firat  incident  which 
is  mentioned  after  the  Israelites  left  Egy^H  7 
What  other  instances  of  rebellion  against 
God  are  recorded  7  What  punishment  wm 
inflicted  on  them  for  these  sins  7  What 
was  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Korah,  Da* 
than,  and  Abiram7  When  and  1k>w  did  i^t 
Israelites  begin  their  conquests  7] 

2.  What  did  Joshua  accomplish  for  them  1 
How  long  were  they  governed  by  judges  7 
Why  did  thev  desire  a  king?-(By  what  mi- 
racle did  Joshua  enter  Canaan  7  What  fol- 
lowed  this  event  7  Why  were  the  Israelites 
often  brought  into  bondaae  7  Who  were  in> 
struments  of  delivering  theixi.  on  these  oc- 
casions 7  What  is  related  or  Gideon  1  Of 
Samson  7    Of  Samuel  7]  ' 

3.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Israel) 
When  waa  he  anointed,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  7  Who  waa  his  suc- 
cessor 7  What  waa  his  character,  and  the 
state  of  the  nation  under  hia  retgn7  By 
whom,  and  when  was  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  laid  7-( What  more  ia  aaid  of  Saul  7 
Of  David  7] 

4.  What  was  the  late  of  the  Ganaanites  9 

5.  What  arts  were  early  cultivated  among 
the  Pkaniciang  J  What  were  their  princi- 
pal kingdoms?  With  whom  was  Hiram 
contemporary  7-[Whet  is  related  of  the 
foundation  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  7  How  for 
did  their  trade  extend?  In  wliat  way  did 
their  king  assist  David  and  Sofomon  7] 

6.  How  is  the  history  of  Oreece  mnrsued 
dtiring  this  period?  What  was  done  for 
Athens  by  'raeseus7-(How  was  he  treated 
by  its  citizens?] 

7.  Why,  and  when  did  a  change  take 
place  in  their  government  ?-[What  anec- 
dote is  related  of  Oodrus  7  What  oflice  waa 
created  at  his  death  7] 

8.  How  long  did  the.  iamily  of  &rsiphns 
reign  in  Connth  7  By  whom,  and  when 
waa  the  laat  long  depoaed  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  great  e» 
terprise  of  the  Greeka7-[What  ia  aakl  of 
the  cause  and  success  of  this  expedition  f 
What  gamea  were  instituted  on  their  re 
turn?) 

10.  Mentloii  the  two  wara  which  ooeiir* 
red  in  Greece  during  this  period 
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ft.  iMialli  tlM  tnott  e^brtitcN)  ei«iii1ii 
the  annals  of  Greece  in  this  period) 
When  aid  it  commence  and  terminate  1 
What'vnM  the  consequence  to  Troyi 
WUr  was  it  undertaken  1-[Where  ma 
Trojr  situated  1  When,  and  by  whom  was 
It  founded  1  WhatwastheobaFaeterofthe 
people  1  Relate  the  circumstances  of  this 
war.   Who  of  the  survivors  settled  in  Italy  1] 

12.  When  did  ttie  war  of  the  Heraclidee 
bMinI  What  was  the  occasion  of  it? 
What  was  the  result  t 

13.  What  was  the  state  of  Greece  aftek* 
this  event? 

14.  Who  is  siwposed  to  have  been  the 
king  of  ElerFT  that  was  drowned  in  Che  Red 
Beal-fWhat  celebrtted  work  of  art  was  ac- 
complished durtatf  this  period  1  For  what 
Was  Hermes  Tiismeglstes  celebrated  1 
What  is  said  of  AeUsanes  %  From  what 
king  of  Egypt  was  the  word  Proteus  de> 
rived  1] 

15.  bito  how  many  dynasties  are  the 
kfaigs  of  Ltbia  divided  1  When  did  the 
Jlrst  begin  to  reijm  1  For  what  were  the 
Lydlans  celebrated  l-fWho  is  the  supposed 
founder  of  Lydial  Where  was  this  coun- 
try situated?  For  what  were  this  people 
early  remarkable?] 

16.  At  what  time  did  Italy  begin  to  be  a 
kingdom  ?  When  did  .£neas  arrive  there, 
and  how  did  he  become  connected  with 
their  history?  Which  among  the  eariy 
kingdoms  of  Italy  deserves  attention  ? 
Why  are  these  worthy  of  notice  ?-[What 
reasons  are  there  for  supposing  that  the 
E«truscans  were  a  refined  people?  Prom 
whence  was  Italy  probablv  peopled?  What 
Is  the  story  of  Latmusand  JEneas  ?] 

DtBtingtttihed  Chartictera. 

Who  were  the  dbtfngnished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-(l.  what  are  the  principal  events  in 
Ihe  life  of  Moses? 

It.  What  was  the  first  city  conquered  by 
Joshua  ?    What  more  did  he  do  for  the  Is- 
Yaelite??    When  did  he  die  ? 
'^  B.  lUiate  the  story  of  Orpheus. 

•4.  What  poem  appeared  in  this  period, 
imd  by  whom  was  It  written  t 

6.  What  is  said  of  Samson? 

6.  WhatofSenconiathon? 

7.  What  was  the  chamcter  of  David  as  a 
prince  and  a  poet  ?  How  kxig  dkl  he  reign, 
Intf  when  dkl  he  die  Y] 


PERIOD  V. 

Whatis  the  name  and  extant  of  this  pe- 
tted? 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
pdiortma  ?  What  was  the  moat  important 
undertaking  of  this  prince  ?  By  what  was 
he  characterized  T  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sins  to  the  Israelites  ?-{De- 
^iS^L}^^  Temple.l 

•;«.  When  did  R<rtiobbam  begfnio  reign? 
'^nat  Important  event  ocoorMPd  dortaiff  Mtl 


r«lpi?  Witrethfr  kingdoms  of  Inddiaad 
Israel  ever  reunited  ? 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  during  this  period?  What  markl 
their  history  ?.{What  is  related  of  iero- 
boam,  their  first  king?  What  of  Zimrii 
Of  Ahab?  Of  Jehu?  Of  Jehoash?  In 
whose  reign  were  the  ten  tribes  carried  to 
Assyria?! 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  kingi 
of  Jadah  during  this  period?  Why  were 
the  people  whom  they  governed  caUed 
Jewi  ?-[What  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
RehobMm  ?  What  was  the  c<mctoct  of  Je* 
boahaphat?  What  was  that  of  Ahaziahl 
What  IS  recorded  of  JoKSh?  What  of  Ui- 
ziah  and  Jotham  ?] 

ft.  What  induced  the  Gksbks  to  adopt  a 
popular  form  of  government?  Who  was 
distinguished  In  this  work  of  refbrmatioo? 

6.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  poeAi 
of  Homer  introduced  into  Greece  ?  What 
was  th^lr  efi«ct1-[What  is  said  of  Homer 
and  his  poems  ?] 

7.  What  effect  had  the  peculiar  iaatito- 
tlonsofLycurgus  up<Hi  Sparta?  What  mi 
the  form  of  government  introduced  bv  hiail 
What  appears  4b  have  been  his  soleobieett 
When  did  this  change  take  plao«?-[wbo 

Lycurgus?    Hew  did  he 


reformation  ?  What  were  his  re^ulatioos 
respecting  lands,  coins,  and  food?  Wbil 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  their  public 
meals?  How  were  the  children  Uuigtitt 
From  what  is  the  term  lacorric  deriredl 
How  did  Lycurgus  ensure  the  obserrance 
of  these  laws,  and  how  Iroig  did  they  eon* 
thiue  in  force  ?  What  are  some  of  their  dB- 
fectsf] 

8.  From  what  time  do  the  Olympic  ganwi 
form  a  certain  epoch  hi  history? 

9.  WherewasMAOBooM?  When  and  by 
wliomwas  it  founded?  How  long  did  the 
government  continue  in  his  line  ? 

10.  How  k>ng  a  chasm  do  we  find  in  tbe 
history  of  Asstria?  What  is  recorded 
respecting  Pul,  one  of  its  last  sovereigM?* 
[What  effect  liad  the  preaching  of  Jonah  oa 
the  Ninevites?] 

11.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Assyriu 
monarchs?  What  oc^^urred  dcffing  bit 
reign  ?  What  monarchies  arose  upon  itt 
ruins  ?-rWhat  was  the  character  and  fate  of 
Sardanapalus?] 

12.  Wtio  were  the  most  considerable  of 
the  kbigs  of  Eotpt  during  this  paiod^ 
[What  is  recorded  of  Bhishak?  What  of 
the  three  others  ?] 

13.  By  whom  were  the  PwEinciAira  ^ 
▼emed  during  this  period?  WhywasDido 
obliged  to  flee  ? 

14.  When  did  Dido  arrive  in  Afiiea? 
What  nation  dates  tbef  r  history  fhn  this 
event?  Where  did  she  fix  her  babitatioci 
How  did  this  nation  afterwards  become 
famous?  What  character  had  this  cotony] 
What  was  the  extent  of  its  dominion  and 
populalton  bi  the  height  of  Its  splendorj 
[What  wers  the  eireunatancM  of  Dlori 
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15.  When  WM  there  a  tarn  m  the. events 
ot  Italy  dedcnnng  notice  1  What  wa«  if* 
Wltu  were  RomuTus  and  Remus  1-[Gn  b  an 
accoont  of  their  early  history  1] 

Diatinguitked  Charactert, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
la  tliis  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  were  the  writings  or  Solo- 
mon? How  long  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  die  1 

2.  What  is  known  of  the  ^rentage  and 
cfarcumstances  of  Homer  1  By  wtiat  is  his 
poetry  characterized  1  When  did  his  po- 
ems appear  in  Greece  1  Who  arranged 
them  in  their  present  fhrmi 

3.  What  is  said  of  Hesiod  and  his  poetry  1 

4.  Why  did  Lycurgus  travel  in  foreign 
countries  1 

5.  What  was  there  tragical  in  the  death 
of  Dido  1 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
er  of  Isaiah.] 

PERIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodl 

1.  When  did  Romidus  commence  the 
builcQng  of  Rome  1  What  became  of  Re- 
mus 1  Where  was  the  city  situated  1 
What  was  its  early  state  1-[What  were  the 
circumstances  which  decided  its  situation  ?] 

2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  regola- 
tiors  introduced  by  Romulus  1 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Sabine 
vrar  1  How  long  did  Romulus  reign  1  By 
whom  was  he  succeeded  1  When  did  this 
occur  ?-[How  was  neacd  produced  between 
the  Romans  and  dabines  1  What  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Romulus  1  What  was  the 
character  of  Numa  and  his  reign  1  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  priests  !] 

4.  Who  was  the  third  king  of  Rome  I 
When  did  he  begin  to  reign  1  What  were 
the  effects  of  his  warlike  disposition  1 
What  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
his  reign  1-[Describe  this  combat.] 

6.  What  four  other  kingt  successively 
jrovemed  Rome  1  For  what  was  each  re- 
markable 1  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome  l-[What  anecdoteis 
related  of  Tullia  1  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tarquin's  expulsion  from  Rome  1  Who 
was  Brutus,  and  what  part  <fid  he  take  in 
this  event  7] 

6.  What  waa  the  form  of  government 
flow  introduced  at  Romel  To  whom  was 
the  supreme  authority  committed  1  In  what 
respect  did  their  power  differ  from  that  of 
kii^t  Who  were  the  first  consuls  7- 
{VfhxX  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed against  f  he  government  1  Wliat  was  the 
conduct  of  Brutus  on  this  occasion  1  In 
wliat  way  was  Rome  saved  in  the  war  with 
Porscnnal  What  incident  led  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  1] 

7.  Why  and  when  did  the  Latins  declare 

V 


war  agahist  the  Romans  3  Whywasitne> 
cessary  to  create  a  dictator  1  What  wta 
his  authority  I  How  long  did  it  continivol 
Why  were  tribunes  created  1  How  were 
they  elected  1  What  were  the  duties  of 
their  office  1  To  what  number  were  they 
afterwards  increased?  When  may  the 
commencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated?  In  what  way  were  the 
liberties  of  Rome  threatened  about  this 
time  ?  How  was  this  danger  averted  ?-[Re- 
peat  the  story  of  Coriolanus  ?] 

6.  What  was  the  state  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period?  What  change 
took  place  in  648  B.  C.  ?  When  and  by 
whom  were  reformations  attempted  ?  How 
was  it  accomplished?-[What  wasthe  cha* 
racter  of  Draco  and  his  laws?  What  is 
said  of  Solon  ?  What  were  some  of  his  re- 
gulations ?  What  anecdote  is  related  of 
him?] 

9.  What  usurper  appeared  hi  560  B.  C.  1 
How  long  did  he  and  ms  posterity  exercise 
the  supreme  power  ?-[What  arts  were  em- 
ployed by  Pisistratus  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  people  ?  For  what  was  he  eminent  ? 
How  was  the  democracy  restored  ?  What 
became  of  Hippias  ?] 

10.  What  effect  had  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans?  With  what 
nation  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  war?  When  did  the  first  Messenian 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  con- 
tinue ?  How  many  other  wars  were  there 
between  them  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Messenians? 

11.  What  wasthe  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  the  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od ?  During  whose  reign  did  this  event  oc- 
cur ?-[What  was  the  cause  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Salmanazar  ?  What  became  of 
the  Israelites  ?  Who  were  the  Samaritans? 
Why  were  the  ten  tribes  destroyed  as  a 
nation  ?] 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
JuDAH  after  the  commencement  of  this  pe> 
HM  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
taken  ?-[  What  were  the  characters  of  the 
last  kinjcs  of  Judah  ?] 

13.  When  did  the  seventy  years  captivity 
commence?  Under  what  kio^  dia  this 
event  occur  ?-[What  took  place  in  the  reign 
ofZedekiah?] 

14.  When,  and  under  what  kinf,  were 
the  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  their  na 
tive  land  ?  Who  were  their  leaders  ?  Did 
their  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  meet 
with  success  ?  When  was  it  completed  ? 
How  did  they  celebrate  this  event  f-[ What 
effect  had  adversity  on  many  of  the  Jews  ?] 

15.  Into  how  many  kingdoms  was  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  empire  divided  on  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus  ?  Which  is  the  first  in  or- 
der ?  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Nineveh  1 
What  is  the  date  of  this  event  ?  Who  are 
some  of  his  successors  ?  By  whom  was 
this  kingdom  destroyed?  What  became  of 
Belshazzar?  When  did  this  occur  ?-[WhiU 
is  recorded  of  Sennacherib  ?  What  was 
there  remarkable  hi  the  life  of  Nebochad- 
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nesstr^  How  did  Belshazzar  become  pe- 
eoUarl/  iaftmontl  Relate  the  circum- 
ctAiiceii  of  the  taking  of  Baby  km  1] 

1^  How  long  did  Babylon  continue  a 
separate  kingdom  1  Who  was  its  first 
king  1  When,  and  hr  whom  was  it  annex 
ed  to  Nineveh  1-[Did  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  occnr  during  the  reign  of  Nabonas- 
tarl] 

17.  Which  was  the  last  in  order  of  the 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  second 
empire  of  Assyria  1  What  was  the  early 
state  of  this  kingdom  1  Who  was  their 
first  king,  and  when  was  he  elected  1  How 
did  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  As- 
syrian empire,  become  united  with  that 
of  Persia  l-^From  whom  were  the  Medes 
descended)  What  was  the  early  capital 
of  this  empire  i  What  was  the  fate  of  De- 
joce$  7  How  did  the  Scythians  obtain  a  re- 
sideace  in  Medial  How  were  they  de- 
stroyed! Who  was  king  of  Media  at  this 
time  1  In  what  war  did  he  engage  1  For 
what  was  the  last  battle  remarkable  1  How 
did  Cyrus  become  king  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia 1] 

la  What  Is  the  date  of  Cyrus  the  Great  1 
What  was  the  state  of  Persia,  before  and 
after  his  reicn  1  What  was  the  character 
of  Cyrus  1  What  was  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians  1  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  Y  What  did  he  add  to 
the  empire  1  Who  was  his  successor  1 
How  many  years  B.  C.  was  this  event  1- 
(Prom  whom  were  the  inhabitants  of  Per^ 
sia  descended  t  What  incident  relating  to 
their  early  history  is  recorded  in  Scrips 
ture  1  What  was  the  education  of  Cyrus? 
How  vras  he  affected  by  a  visit  to  the  court 
of  his  grand-lather  Astyages  1  What  is  re- 
lated of  his  conduct  mere  1  How  did  he 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Babylon  1  How 
long  did  he  reign  over  this  vast  empire 
alone  1  How  Ions  did  the  Egyptians  re- 
main under  the  Persian  yoke  7  By  what 
stratagem  did  Cambyses  enter  E^pt  1  %In 
whose  reign  did  tlie  Jews  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple 1] 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  dynasties  of  Lydia 
during  this  period  )  For  what  was  Croesus 
celebrated?  By  wliom  was  his  kingdom 
conquered  1-[Wnat  occurred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  the  coittest  between  Cyrus  and 
Crossosl] 

20.  By  whom  was  Bgyptgofemed  during 
this  period  1  When  was  Egypt  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  king  of  Persia  1-[Wnat  is 
said  of  Sahbaicunl  Of  Tharacal  What 
connexion  had  Pliaraoh  Necho  with  the 
Jewish  history  1  What  was  the  ead  of 
Fsanunenitus  7] 

DUtinguithed  Charaeten. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  fijr  what  were  they  emi' 
nent1-[l.  What  is  the  fable  respecting  the 
death  of  Romulus  1 

,2-  Where  was  flappho  bom,  and  where 
V 1**^  flotwish  1    What  Is  her  story  1  For 
what  have  her  poems  been  admired  1 


3.  When  did  Maao  llouilvhl  fiywbit 
did  he  aci^nire  a  high  reputation)  What 
was  his  original  condition  1    What  w 


wastltt 

occasion  of  his  death  1 
4.  What  more  is  said  of  Solon  1 
6.  Where  was  Thales  borni    la  «rhit 

sciences  was  he  eminent  1    When  dd  he 

die,  and  how  old  was  he  1 

6.  What  is  related  of  the  death  o.  C;* 
nisi 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  Anacreoi, 
and  bla  writings? 

a  For  What  was  Pythagoras  celebr» 
tedl] 

PERIOD  vn. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe* 
riodl 

1.  When,  and  imder  what  king,  (fid  the 
Persians  invade  Greece  1  What  was  tbe 
size  of  their  fleet  and  army  1  Where  did 
they  meet?  Who  successfully  opposed 
them  there  1  What  was  the  loss  on  each 
side?  What  is  the  date  of  this  eveDll' 
[What  was  the  cause  of  this  war  ?    Where 

ras  Marathon  situated  ?  How  did  Mikiades 
lecome  sole  commander  ?  To  what  wu 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing  ?  What 
treatment  did  he  afterwards  receive  from 
his  countrymen?  With  what  did  Greece 
abound  at  this  time  ?  What  is  related  of 
Themistocles  ?  What  was  his  charactert 
How  did  he  behave  under  the  ungratefol 
treatment  of  his  countrymen  ?J 

2.  MTtio  prosecuted  the  War  against 
Greece?  What  celebrated  battles  were 
fought  in  the  early  part  of  this  war?  What 
is  the  date  of  these  battles  ?  Wlio  distin- 
guished themselves  in  defending  their 
country  ?  What  was  the  size  of  Xerxes' 
army  ?  How  long  was  this  army  resisted 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopvlae  ?  By  how  many 
men  ?  What  was  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians  ?  Was  their  progress  finally 
arrested?  How  did  the  Persians  tre^ 
Athens  ?-[What  anecdotes  are  related  to 
show  the  character  of  Xerxes  ?  What  ci- 
ties refused  to  send  the  token  of  homage 
to  the  Persian  king  ?  Who  was  Leonidaa. 
and  where  did  he  meet  the  Persians  1 
What  reply  did  he  give  Xerxes  when  he 
demanded  his  arms?  Describe  the  baltb 
which  ensued.  What  was  the  success  of 
the  Athenian  fleet?  Who  commanded  it? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  on  wit 
nessing  this  defeat?  Describe  tiie  baUle 
of  Plataea.  When  was  the  Persian  fleet  de* 
stroyed  ?] 

3.  Did  Xerxes  n&ake  anv  further  attempt^ 
upon  Greece?  What  became  of  him? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  military  glory  of 
the  Greeks  7  What  was  tlie  cause  of  their 
prosperity?    "Who  was  Ci men  ? 

4.  When  did  he  commence  his  mintary 
career  ?  What  were  hi.s  successes  against 
the  Persians  ?-[How  long  did  the  mililary 
glory  of  the  Greeks  continue  ?  What  was 
the  treatment  which  Cimon  received  from 
his  countrymen?    In  wiiat  way  did  he i» 
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praf  4  the  city  1   What  anecdotes  are  re- 
eordetl  of  Ariatidea  ?J 

6.  Between  whom  was  the  power  of 
Athens  divided  1  Which  obtained  the  con- 
trol in  the  republic  1  What  effect  had  his 
administration  upon  Athens?  When  did 
tlie  Lacedoemonian  war  commence  1  IIoW 
long  did  Penclea  live  after  ita  commence- 
ment 1  Who  succeeded  himi  On  what 
terms  was  the  Lacedemonian  war  closed  1 
What  Spartan  signalized  himself  in  this 
war1-(What  more  is  said  of  Pericles  1 
Give  an  account  of  his  death,  and  the  oc^ 
casion  of  it  What  vras  the  cause  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  war  1  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  Alcibiades,  during  this  war  7  What 
treatment  did  he  receire  from  the  Atheni- 
ans 1  Why  did  the  Athenians  wish  his  re- 
turn 1  In  what  manner  did  he  return  1 
What  was  the  termination  of  his  varied 
life?  What  brought  the  Lacedaemonian 
war  to  a  close  1  What  was  the  conse* 
quence  to  Athens  7] 

6.  What  Eovemm^nt  was  established  at 
Athens  7  When  and  by  whom  was  the  re* 
publican  government  re-established  7-[Who 
were  the  thirty  tyrants?  How  long  did 
they  continue  in  authority?  Wluit  is  as- 
cribed to  Lysander?] 

7.  What  occurred  to  Main  the  Athenian 
character,  about  this  time  ?-[Who  was  So* 
crated  7  What  were  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  philosophy?  Mention  the  circum' 
stances  of  his  death?] 

a  What  celebrated  event  occurred  in  the 
year  401  B.  C?  What  are  the  remarlcable 
circumstances  of  this  retreat  ?-[What  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Greeks  being  in  such  a 
situation  7  Whn  has  written  an  account  of 
this  retreat?  How  did  Sparta  become  en- 
gaged in  this  war  7  What  was  the  result  to 
Sparta  7    When  was  a  peace  concluded  ?] 

9.  Which  of  the  Grecian  States  became 
distinguished  during  this  period?  What 
occasioned  the  war  between  this  state  and 
Sparta?  What  states  assisted  Thebes? 
Who  were  the  Theban  leaders?  What 
celebrated  battles  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  7  What  is  the  date  of  these  battles? 
What  paved  the  way  for  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Grecian  states  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er ?-[How  long  was  the  Theban  fortress 
kept  by  the  Spartans  7  By  whom,  and  how 
was  it  received?  What  was  the  station  and 
character  of  Epaminondas?  To  what  was 
the  success  of  the  Theban  army  at  the  bat» 
tie  of  Leuctra  owing?  How  were  these 
two  generals  treated  oy  their  countrymen  7 
Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Epaminon' 
das?] 

10.  What  change  tookplace  In  the  govern* 
tnent  of  Rome,  during  this  perbd  ?  Had  it 
not  been  a  dtmotracy  berore?-[How  was 
this  change  effected?] 

U.  When,  and  upon  what  occasion  did 
the  Romans  choose  a  Dictator?  Who  was 
l^pointed?  What  service  did  he  render 
his  country  1 .  How  long  did  he  retain  his 
power  7- [what  was  the  character  of  Cln- 
dnnatus  7    What  more  is  said  of  him  7] 


12.  When  were  the  Decemviri  chosen  1 
For  what  purpose  7  What  was  the  chara6  • 
ter  of  their  laws  7  Itow  many  crimes  were 
punishable  with  death  7-L What  was  die  first 
code  of  laws  of  the  Romans  7  In  what  way 
did  the  Decemviri  exercise  their  authority  7 
How  long  did  this  government  last  7  What 
tragical  event  vras  the  cause  of  its  diss<du- 
tion?] 

13.  What  important  lawpassed  445  B.  C.7 
What  was  substituted  for  Consuls,  the  same 
year?  Were  the  Consuls  ever  restored? 
When  was  the  office  of  Censors  created  t 
What  was  their  duty  7*[What  barriers  sepa- 
rated the  patricians  and  plebeians  7  How 
were  they  removed  7  Why  vras  the  office 
of  Censors  important  7] 

14.  How  did  the  Senate  repay  themselves 
for  their  concession  to  the  people?  What 
effect  had  this  on  Roman  ambition  7 

15.  What  cities  were  taken  by  Camlllus  7 
When  were  they  taken  l»tWhat  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Veil?  What 
occurred  during  the  attack  on  Falerit? 
What  became  of  Camillus?] 

16.  What  calamity  befel  Rome  soon  after 
these  successes?  When  did  this  event 
occur  /  How  were  they  expelled  from  the 
city  ?•(  What  was  the  cause  of  this  invasion  7 
What  occurred  in  the  Senate  house  7  How 
was  the  capital  preserved  from  the  general 
ruin  7] 

17.  Wlien  did  the  Roman  constitution 
undergo  another  change?  What  was  it? 
What  efltect  had  this  on  the  power  of  Rome  7 
-[What  was  the  cause  of  this  change?] 

18.  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  king» 
dom  of  Egypt  restored?  How  long  did  It 
continue  Independent?  To  what  power 
was  it  then  subjected? 

19.  With  what  nation  is  the  histoiy  of 
Persia  involved  during  this  period  7  what 
sovereigns  were  engaged  in  this  war? 
'[What  is  said  of  Artaxerxes  1.7  What  of 
Xerxes  H.?  What  of  Artaxcrxes  U.,  and 
Ochus  7] 

20.  What  king  first  gave  Macedon  celeb- 
rity  7  What  advance  had  he  made  in  con- 
quest, before  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der ?-[In  what  way  did  he  ascend  the  throne? 
What  was  his  character?  .  What  more  is 
related  of  him  7] 

Distinguished  Characters.^ 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  wiat  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-ri.  What  is  said  of  Confucius? 

2.  What  does  the  history  of  Herodotus 
describe?  In  what  dialect  was  it  written, 
and  what  is  its  character  7 

3.  Of  what  country  was  Pindar  a  native  1 
What  is  said  of  his  compositions? 

4.  For  what  statues  was  Phidias  celebra* 
ted? 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  life  of  Ruripides  t 
What  of  his  writkigs? 

6.  For  what  was  Sophocles  distinguish- 
ed 7  What  is  said  of  his  writgags  7  *  Wlisl 
anecdote  is  related  of  him)  WhstWMtli* 
occasion  of  his  death? 
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T.  OfwlMtooandrrwuBoentetanadvel 
Whal  was  hit  eanr  occupation)  What 
mn  bis  character  1  why  was  he  condemn- 
ed to  diel    What  was  his  beUefl 

a  Under  what  circumstances  did  Thu 
eydides  write  his  history  of  the  Peloponne- 
■pn  warl  What  are  the  peculianties  of 
lis  style  1 

ft.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bom  1  How 
did  he  acquire  the  knowledge  of  mecficinel 

10.  What  more  can  yon  say  of  Xeno- 
pboni] 

PERIOD  vm. 

What  is  Che  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  Greece,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  1  With 
what  nation  is  their  history  connected  7 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  sacred  warl 
How  did  Philip  become  engaged  in  iti 
Who  roused  tlie  Athenians  to  oppose  him  1 
When  was  the  battle  of  Cheronea  1  How 
were  the  Greelui  treated  by  Philip  l-fHow 
did  Philip  obtain  a  place  in  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council  1  From  what  is  the  term  Phi- 
lippic derived  1  What  proof  is  recorded  of 
the  success  of  his  eloquence  1  What  great 
expedition  was  Philip  contemplating  at  the 
time  of  his  death  1    How  did  he  die  Tl 

2.  When  did  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip, 
enter  Greece?  What  did  he  do  there? 
(How  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  early  Ufel  Describe 
his  interview  vdth  Diogenes.  What  was 
the  result  of  his  consuhing  the  oracle  at 
Delphos  1  Did  he  retain  possession  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  an  effbrti] 

3.  When  did  Alexander  invade  Persia? 
How  old  was  he  ?  What  was  the  size  of 
bis  army  ?  What  countries  did  he  conquer  ? 
How  long  was  he  in  conquering  them? 
Where,  and  how  did  he  die?  What  was 
his  character  ?-[Where  was  his  first  bat- 
tle with  the  Persians  fought?  What  was 
the  fruit  of  this  victory  ?  Where  was  the 
next  encounter?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  the  Persians  ?  How  did  he  em- 
ploy himself  from  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela?  What  Is  said  of  this  battle?  What 
more  did  he  acccMnpUaht  What  instances 
of  amiable  feelinc  are  recorded  of  him?] 

4.  How  were  uie  possessions  of  Alexan- 
der divided,  hnmedMtely  after  his  death  ? 
How  were  they  afterwards  divided?  Which 
was  the  roost  powerful  of  these  divisl<ms? 
•[How  did  Alexander's  fiimily  become  ex- 
tinct?! 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
states,  after  the  death  of  Alexander?  What 
and  when  was  the  last  effort  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  liberty  ?-rWhat  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Demovdienes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phocion  ? 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
cion ?  What  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Aeh»an  league?] 

«.  What  was  soon  to  be  the  fate  of  Mace- 
«>Bl«andOreMo1    When  did  Macsdonk 


become  subject  to  the  Romansl  Whdw 
and  by  whom  was  Greece  subdued?  What 
was  the  pretext  for  attacldng  Grsece  ?  Un- 
der what  name  did  Greece  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome?-[What  was  the  occaaicMi 
of  introducing  the  Romans  into  Greece? 
What  was  the  result  to  Blacedonja,  and 
their  last  king,  Perseus?  What  was  the 
&te  of  Corinth?  In  what  year  did  this  oc* 
cur?  What  other  event  renders  this  year 
important?  What  is  said  of  Philopoemon  ? 
WhatofNabis?] 

7.  Wliat  vras  the  situation  of  Rom  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period? 

8.  What  nations  did  the  Romans  easily 
sobdoe  ?  Against  whom  did  they  then  turn 
their  arms?  How  long  were  they  engaged 
in  this  war  ?  What  nation  did  they  subju- 
gate in  the  mean  time?  [What  was  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  ?  What  remarka- 
ble instance  of  bravery  occurred  during  the 
war  with  this  nation  ?  What  incident  in  the 
war  with  the  Latins  sliows  the  sternness  of 
Roman  virtue  ?] 

9.  What  mortification  did  the  Roman  army 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  Bam- 
nites?  When  were  they  subdued?  What 
nation  shared  their  fate  ?-[Reiate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans?] 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  in 
war  vrith  the  Tuscans  ?  What  general  de- 
feated them  ?  What  was  the  most  impor- 
tant vnur  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
this  time?  How  did  Pyrrhus  become  en- 
gaged with  the  Romans?  What  vras  the 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  ?  When  (Md 
aU  Italy  submit  to  the  Romans  ?-[What 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambition  of  Pyr- 
rhus? To  what  was  he  indebted  for  ms 
first  successes  in  Italy?  What  was  his 
foriune  in  SicUy  1  What  instance  of  gene- 
rosity is  mentioned?  What  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  States  of  Italy  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  ?] 

11.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Punic  war?  When  did  it  commence? 
How  long  did  it  last?  What  exception  is 
mentioned  to  the  general  success  of  the 
Romans?  What  reasons  were  there  for 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  naval  engagements  ?  Where 
was  the  principal  scene  of  this  vrar  ?  On 
wtiat  terms  did  the  Carthaginians  conclude 
a  peace  ?-rWhat  was  the  object  of  both 
nations?  what  was  the  success  of  the 
naval  engagements?  What  orders  were 
given  to  Reculus  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  re- 
turn home  ?  How  were  the  Carthaginians 
enabled  to  defeat  )iim  ?  In  what  way  (fid 
he  show  uncommon  devotedness  to  his 
country  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  Sicily 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  lone  did  the  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  continue  ?  Over  what 
nations  did  the  Roman  arms  triumph? 
How  often  had  the  temple  of  Janus  been 
shut  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  7  How 
did  the  Romans  employ  themselves  during 
this  interval  7-[What  was  the  cause  of  tli« 
war  with  the  Rlynans  and  Gaols?] 
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ANCtEKT  mSTCilT. 


IS,  How  did  ttie  CtfthagfaAiui  tanprofe 
thia  seaaoR  of  peacel  How  was  tiie  se- 
cond Punic  wsr  commenced  1  Who  was 
the  leader  in  this  warl  When  did  this 
war  commehce,  and  bow  long  did  it  lastY 
Where  was  the  war  at  first  carried  ont 
With  what  success  1  Why  was  Hannit>al 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  1  What  finally  deci- 
ded the  fate  of  the  warl  On  what  t«rms 
did  the  Oarthaginiaits  obtain  a  peace) 
rWbat  oath  did  i&nibal  talce  when  a  childl 
what  was  his  character  and  habits  1  De- 
sctfbe  tb»  course  of  Hannibal  from  Africa 
to  Italy.  How  old  was  heu  and  what  was 
the  number  of  his  troops  1  What  battles 
were  lost  by  the  Romansl  What  were 
the  oircumstances  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  1 
WhatissaidofPaulns>£mfiias1  To  what 
causes  can  you  attribute  the  AUure  ill  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  1  Under  whom  were  the 
Romans  again  victorious  1  By  what  means 
did  Fabius  conduct  the  war  ^osperously  1 
Who  reduced  Spain  1  What  was  the  fate 
of  Asdruball  Why  did  Scipio  carry  the 
war  into  Afirieal  What  was  the  character 
of  Scipiol  What  was  the  loss  to  the  Car- 
tiiaginians  at  the  battle  of  Zamal  What 
more  is  said  of  Hannibal?  When  did  the 
second  Punic  war  end  1] 

14.  What  other  victories  were  obtabied 
by  the  Romans  1-[What  was  the  war  with 
PhiUp  called  1] 

15.  What  war  commenced  in  192  B.  C.I 
What  was  the  result  of  this  war  1  What 
was  the  cause  of  it  1  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  these  successes  to  Rome  T 

16.  What  is  said  of  &e  government  of 
BxciltI  With  what  nation  were  they  fire- 
quently  at  war  1  When  were  they  brought 
under  the  Roman  sway1-[What  were  me 
circamstances  of  tlte  early  settlement  of 
this  islandl  By  whom  was  Syracuse  found- 
ed t  Who  established  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment there  1  What  was  the  character  of 
his  successor.  Dionysios  the  younger  1 
Who  effWcted  his  first  banishment  1  who 
his  second  1  By  whom  was  this  city  tatten  1 
What  faiterestmg  anecdote  is  connected 
with  thA  taking  of  this  city  11 

17.  When,  and  under  what  monarch  did 
the  kingdom  of  Stria  arise  into  import- 
aifeel  To  whom  did  it  fiJl  on  the  first  di- 
irision  of  Alexander's  empire  1  How  did 
Beleocns  obtain  iti  What  were  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  kingdom  called  1-[By  wh<»n 
was  Syria  settled!  What  do  we  learn  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  from  the  Bible  T] 

18.  mw  did  Selencus  obtain  possession 
of  Macedonia  1  What  prevented  his  re- 
taining itl-nVho  was  the  successor  of  Se- 
^ucus,  ,and  what  is  related  of  him  1  What 
,h  said  of  Antiochus  Theos  1  Who  reigned 
between  him  and  Antiochus  the  Great  1 
Relate  the  principal  events  of  his  reign  1 
What  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Sefeu- 
cus  Philopater?  What  was  tne  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  successor  Antiochus 
Epiphanesi  What  is  said  of  the  other  po- 
▼oreslgns  during  this  period  1 J 

aft.  what  do  we  notice  to  the  Mitory  of 


tb6  Anrs  at  Uie  coimiMiieemeirt  cftUf  p«^ 
riodi  What  was  their  state  under  thii 
Ungs  of  Persia  Y  When  did  this  prosper* 
ous  state  expire  HWhat  particular  fiivonrs 
did  they  receive  under  Artaxerxes  1  What 
abuses  were  reformed  by  Nehemiah  and 
Joiadal  How  was  Alexander  the  Great 
met  by  the  high  priest  1] 

21.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
923  R  C.  1  What  was  the  consequence  of  an 
invairion  <rf  Antiochus  Epiphanes  1  When 
w«re  the  Syrians  driven  from  Jodea 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  thi« 
occasion  1-CRelate  the  circumstances  of  the 
invaMon  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy  governor  of 
Egypt  1  When,  and  by  whom  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  the  SeptuO' 
gint  made?  What  fed  the  Jews  to  revolt 
from  Antiochus  ?  How  was  his  death  con- 
nected with  this  event »  What  was  ^e  nte 
of  Judas  Maccabeus?] 

22.  What  was  the  state  of  Eotft  when 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  €Jreat  1  What 
change  took  place  after  his  death?  When 
did  ^s  event  occur?  How  long  did  the 
Ptolemsan  dynasty  last?  Who  was  the 
last  sovereign  ?  How  many  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  in  this  period  ?-(Who  wera 
these  princes,  and  what  is  said  of  them?] 

23.  When  <ioc8  the  history  of  Parthia 
begm?  By  whom  was  it  founded?  Of 
what  did  it  at  first  consist?  What  are  the 
successors  of  Arsaces  called  ?-[ What  did 
the  Parthian  empire  include?  To  whom 
had  Parthia  been  subject?  What  wi^  the 
occupation  of  the  Parthians?] 

21.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Area* 
cidffi?  How  far  did  Mithridatesl.  extend 
his  dominions? 

25.  What  is  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Chi- 
na? How  many  emperors  did  it  include^ 
and  what  is  it  called  ?  When  did  the  fourth 
dynasty  btgin  and  terminate  ?  How  many 
emperors  did  it  Include  ?  What  is  it  called  1 
-[What  is  related  of  Chans?  What  w^ 
aocompHshed  by  Ching?  What  is  said  of 
his  ambition?]  ^ 

Diatinguiahea  Characters. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  thev  emi- 
nent ?•[!.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  cbarac* 
ter,  and  manners  of  Plato  ?  What  of  hit 
writings?  What  truth  did  he  maintain 
with  powerfhl  aignments  ? 

2.  When  did  Apelles  live  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  pictures? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  circumstances 
hi  the  life  of  Alexander.  What  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  him  which  exhibit  amiable 
feelings? 

4.  What  difficulties  stood  to  the  way  of 
Demosthenes'  ever  becoming  a  great  ora* 
tor  ?  How  did  he  overcome  them  ?  How 
did  he  die  ? 

6.  What  was  the  pecunaricy  of  Aristotle's 
mtod?  Wh8tissaidofhiswrittogs,habftiL 
andiqipearance?   Where  ^ttd  he  taaehpfti' 
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t '  Btble  tKe  cfarenmMaBeM  of  hit 


6.  Where  did  EncUd  live,  and  where  did 
«M  flouriahl  For  what  was  he  diatinfuiflh' 
•dY  ^^ 

7.  When  and  where  did  TheocritualiTel 
What  was  the  character  of  hia  writtagsl 
What  waa  the  cause  of  hia  death  1 

8.  Of  what  couBtry  waa  Zeno  a  natlre  1 
What  inHnenced  him  to  devote  hia  Hfe  to 
philoeophy  1  Where  did  he  deliver  hia  in« 
atruotional    What  waa  hia  character  and 


twavdi 

defending  the  eitx  of  flvracuae,  when  bc> 
iieffed  b/  the  Romans  1j 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
riod) 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Aaimmpeo- 
l4e  in  thia  and  aeveral  aocceedinc  perioda  1 
When  was  Cartliaf e  conquered  oj  the  Ro* 
manst  How  long  was  the  warl  Who 
were  tlie  aggressorst  What  was  the  result 
to  Carthi«e  as  a  city  and  nation  HWhat 
measures  did  the  Carthaginiana  take  to  pre- 
vent this  war  1  What  demanda  were  made 
upon  them  by  the  Romans  1  How  did  they 
receive  themi  How  did  they  defend  the 
city,  and  with  what  success  1  In  what  way 
were  they  attacked  by  Scipiol  What  other 
circumstances  relating  to  the  destructk>n  of 
the  ci*y  are  mentioned  1] 

2.  What  defeat  did  the  Romans  suiTer 
about  this  tirael  What  success  attended 
their  arms  in  Spain  after  this  defeat  1  When 
did  Spain  become  a  Roman  province  H^^^bat 
were  the  principal  events  of  this  warl] 

3.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  133  years 
B.  C.  1  What  was  the  occaaion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  1  Why  was 
his  brother  Gaius  Graccboa  obnojcioua  to 
the  nobles  1  What  was  his  fate  14 Who 
were  the  Gracchi  1  What  iarefaued  other  1 
What  circumstance  occasioned  the  death 
of  Tiberius  1  What  was  the  character  of 
Caius  Gracchus  1  To  what  were  these  tu- 
mults a  prelude  1] 

4.  What  were  the  eonqueats  of  the  Ro- 
mans abroad  about  this  time?  When  did 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  commence  and 
close  1  How  many  of  the  Numltfian  army 
were  slafail  What  became  of  Jufurthal 
What  Roman  generals  commanded  in  this 
warl.[W1io  was  Jqguithal  How  did  he 
obtain  the  crown  of  riumidial  What  was 
the  state  of  the  war  when  Marina  succeeded 
to  the  command?  What  was  the  character 
of  Mariusi  How  did  he  obtain  possession 
of  Jugurtha  1] 

6.  In  what  war  were  the  Romans  again 
engaged  under  Mariust  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Social  war  1  What  was  the 
result  of  this  warl 

6.  When  did  the  Mithrfdatic  war  com- 
mence 1  Where  had  Sylla  distinguished 
oimsein  Why  was  his  appointment  to  this 
titpemrluuthecaMaeofdriSdful" 


in  Rome  1  Bow  long  was  8TBaabaettt.atii! 
what  waa  his  success 7-(Wno  was  Mithri- 
date&  and  ovtr  what  ciuntries  did  ne  pi- 
tend  hia  dominion  1  W  hat  wure  hia  tueainr 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  Rome  I  Chi 
what  pretence  did  the  Romans  attack  himi 
Who  was  Sylla  and  what  was  his  character  1 
With  what  act  of  cruelty  did  Mithxidates 
commence  this  war  1  What  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  battles  which  succeeded? 
Why  did  both  parties  desire  a  ceasation  ot 


1) 

7.  When  did  the  contention  between  Ma- 
rina and  SvUa  begin?  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  Sylh  when  recalled  to  Rtune?  How 
did  he  enter  tiie  city?  What  was  his  auo- 
cess?  Why  did  Sylla  return  into  Asial 
What  occurred  durmg  his  ^aence  ?-{Wlio 
waa  Cinna,  and  what  waa  hia  characto'  1] 

8.  Was  SyUa  victorious  in  Asia?  What 
was  hia  conduct  on  hia  return  to  Rome? 
•[By  whom  was  the  army  beaded  which 
<mpoaedSylla?  What  was  the  conaequence 
of  this  battie?  With  what  purpoaea  did 
Sylla  enter  Rome?  How  far  did  he  extend 
the  work  of  destruction  ?] 

9.  How  was  Sylla  enabled  to  support  thte 
vielence?  When  did  this  dictatorahip  com- 
mence and  how  kmg  (fid  it  last  ?  After  thia 
time  what  was  the  government  of  R<Mne  t 
What  was  the  character  of  SyBa'a  dictator- 
ship 1  How  were  the  Romans  fireed  firom 
this  tfrant?  What  motives  led  him  to  re- 
linqmsh  his  authorky  ?-[What  more  ia  re- 
lated of  him  ?1 

10.  What  waa  the  situatkm  of  Stsia  nn- 
til  it  became  a  province  of  Rome  1  When 
did  that  event  occur  ?-[Who  were  the  first 
two  of  the  Seleucidc  of  the  present  era, 
and  what  is  said  oi  them?  Who  succeed- 
ed, and  what  occurred  in  his  reign  ?  Why 
diu  the  Syrians  exclude  the  SeIeucid0 
from  the  throne?  How  did  thev  accom- 
plish k?  Who  reigned  after  tigranea? 
Who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  pn^rkicell 

11.  What  was  ellbcted  for  the  Jswa  t»y 
the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccab»ua  1  What 
was  accomplished  by  John  Bvrcanust 
For  what  was  he  celeorated?  When  and 
how  long  did  he  reign?  What  twv  offices 
were  umted  in  him  and  c<nitinued  in  hia 
femilv?  By  what  appellatkm  are  hia  de- 
acenoanta  ^stingui8hed?*[What  more  is 
aaklof  Hyrcanus?  Who  was  Aristobuhis^ 
and  what  is  recorded  of  him  ?] 

12.  What  was  tiie  state  of  Eotpt  during 
this  period?  How  many  cities  did  these 
states  Uiclude  ?-(What  was  the  firat  Ptolemy 
of  thia  period  called?  What  waa  his  cha- 
racter ?  Who  was  hi*  successor,  and  wfaal 
is  recorded  of  hha  1) 

13.  What  was  thesHnatMm  of  Pabtmia 
during  this  periodi  Who  were  tes  prin- 
cipal soverevns?-[^^  ^bat  occaskm  wars 
the  Chineae  first  known  to  appear  abroad^ 

DistinguiMked  Ckaraeien. 

Who  were  the  distingnlshed  eharaeten 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  vero  tbt&f 
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ttnbieiitHl'  Relate  the  principal  circian- 
■Uiices  in  the  life  of  Polybius.  What  his- 
tory did  he  write,  and  what  is  its  cliarac* 
terl 

2.  When  did  Apollodorus  flourish,  and 
what  did  he  write  1 

3.  Of  what  Icind  of  writing  was  Lncilius 
the  founder  ?  What  is  8«ud  of  him  by 
BlaclcweUI 

4.  What  anecdote  is  recorded  of  M a- 
riusl] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe> 
riodi 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  R<me  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  1 .  What  dis- 
tinguished character  made  his  appearance 
at  this  time  1  What  was  his  first  military 
enterprise,  and  how  was  it  rewarded  1 
What  were  liis  next  exploits  1-[What  ap- 
peared  from  this  time  to  be  liis  object) 
What  advantages  did  CaBsar  possess  for  ob- 
taining office  and  populaxity  1  What  remark 
was  made  of  him  oy  Cicero  7] 

2.  What  contentions  brolce  out  after  the 
death  of  Sylla7  How  were  they  termina- 
ted 1-[ What  was  the  occasion  of  the  war 
between  Catulus  and  Lepidus  1  What  was 
the  Ttssuin  Who  was  dertoriusi  What 
was  the  origin  of  his  warl  By  whom  was 
it  terminated?  Relate  the  cause,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  Servile  war.  j 

3.  Which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  1 
By  what  means  had  Mithridates  rendered 
huuself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power  1 
By  whom  vna  he  defeated  1  To  what 
were  his  successes  afterwards  owing  1  By 
wliat  general  was  this  powerful  enemy 
finally  subdued?  When  did  tiie  war  ter- 
minate ?-[How  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  1  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  contest?  By  what 
means  had  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty? Why  did  not  this  great  authority 
which  was  given  him  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  ?  Relate 
^e  events  of  this  war.  What  was  the  &te 
of  Mithridates?] 

4.  After  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  what 
did  Pompey  accomplish  ?  When,  and  how 
did  he  enter  Rome?-[What  nations  did 
Pompey  make  experience  the  power  of 
Rome  m  this  expedition  ?  What  is  said  of 
his  triumph?  what  was  the  amount  of 
treasures  carried  to  Rome  ?  Was  the  real 
prosperity  of  Rome  increased  by  these  vic- 
tories?] 

6.  Who  was  Sergius  GatiMne?  By  what 
Is  he  rendered  conspicuous  ?  How  was  his 

Eroject  frustrated  ?  What  became  of  Cati- 
ne  ?  What  gave  Cicero  so  much  renown  ? 
6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Pompey's 
contention  with  Crassus?  For  what  was 
Cassar  aspiring?  How  did  he  endeavour  to 
accomplish  his  object  ?  What  arose  out  of 
this  unk>n?  When  did  this  occur  ?  How 
wer«  Ibe  power  tod  popalarttf  of  Cssar 


strengthened?   WhiiteiliBethadtfaetriiink* 
virate  on  the  liberties  of  Rome  ? 

7.  How  did  these  three  individual*  divide 
the  empire  ?  Of  vrhax  base  acts  was  Csesar 
guilty  before  he  departed  to  his  govern 
ment?  On  what  pretext  was  this  accom- 
plished ?  By  whom  was  he  recalled  from 
exile  ?-[What  was  the  character  of  Cicero  1 
How  was  his  banishment  accomplished  1 
When,  and  why  was  he  recalled  by  Pom* 


n'h, 


Of  what  country  was  Caesar  the  go- 
vernor? How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there  ?  When  did  he  invade  and  subdue 
Britain  ?-[6ive  an  account  of  his  conquests 
during  the  nine  years  he  remained  governor 
of  Gaul.] 

9.  What  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate? 
To  what  did  Csesar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  event?  What  was  tfie  comparative 
strength  of  each  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals? 
Where  did  they  meet  in  battle  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  Poomcy  and  his  army  ? 
What  is  ttie  date  of  this  event?-[What 
propositions  were  made  by  Cassar  to  the 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  against 
his  countrv?  Why  did  they  not  comply 
with  them  ?  What  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned respecting  CsBsar's  entrance  into 
Italy?  What  was  his  reception  there? 
Where  did  Pompey  ^o?  How  long  was 
Caesar  in  subduing  Spain  ?  To  what  oflices 
was  he  chosen  ?  Wnat  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  ?  Wliere  did  the  opposing 
armies  first  meet  ?  What  was  the  resuh  Y 
What  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Caesar?  Where  was  their 
next  meeting?  What  vras  the  difference 
in  the  respective  armies  ?  What  determin- 
ed the  fate  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the 
k>---  —  "V-     :'  T--  — '^    ifrjw  wflre  the 

tK4!iriil  Iktt?  of  Pompey  -f] 

lU-  By  what  means^  and  whcii^  difi  Egvpt 
bt-cojiie  a  Roman  pfQvini'ifl  J:  Whom  diHiio 
SLhilu-";  two  ypara  ailc^r  iliis  J-fWhat  inJ+i* 
ceii  Urc'rJftr  lo  i/ni^a^o  on  thv  sidy  of  CleOf"*- 
tral  HtJW  d^d  hv  coiiTcy  the  report  of  ihfl 
redkic^iorj  of  FharnaLs^i  La  Kuii|t:!'!J 

IL  Wky  was  it  necc^&sarj  for  Cir^r  Ut 
hasten  u»  Roiue  ?  Who  had  taken  up  ariaa 
in  Africa?  What  vras  the  result ?  When 
did  Caesar  return  in  triumph  to  Rome  1 
How  did  he  obtain  the  favour  of  the  peo* 
pie?  What  honours  and  titles  were  be- 
stowed upon  him?-[Relate  the  story  of 
Cato.] 

12.  When,  and  why  did  Caesar  go  again 
into  SfMun  ?  What  was  his  success  ?  To 
what  did  he  now  turn  his  attention  ?  How 
did  he  use  his  power  ?  What  did  he  ac> 
complish  ? 

13.  How  and  when  was  his  brilliant  course 
ended?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  con- 
spiracy against  him?-lAs  Caesar  possessed 
the  power,  why  was  it  supposed  that  he 
vrished  the  title  of  king  ?  By  whom  was  the 
conspiracy  headed?  Was  there  any  re»> 
ion  lor  supposing  that  BnUiu  would  not 
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ticulars  of  tlie  (ktatfa  of  Caenr.  How  many 
Verem  were  saoiificed  before  Cesar  leach- 
ed hie  eleration  ?  By  what  ie  the  dftrkness 
of  bis  character  relieved  1] 

»  14.  What  pecidiar  state  of  thfaigs  was 

f  produced  by  the  death  of  C»tiar1    What 

obliged  the  coaq)irBtors  to  flee?  When 
was  the  second  triuBvirate  formed  1    Of 

t'T        wbohi  lUd  h  oonsist?    What  stipulation 
j'        did  they  malce  among  themselves ')-rWho 

"fi         aaffered  in  cooaeooenoe  of  this  stlpula- 

t-  tioni] 

^  16.  What  engatement  tookplade  at  Phi* 

'  tiroi,  which  decided  the  late  of  the  enpire  1 

When  did  it  occur  1  By  whom  was  it  won  1 
What  effect  lutd  this  battle  on  Roman  liber- 
ty 1  How  did  Brutu*  and  Cassias  escape 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  l^ow  was 
this  battle  loat  by  the  republicans  t  How 
was  Brutus  affected  by  the  death  of  Cas- 
siua  7  Why  did  Brutus  take  the  field  agam  1 
What  was  his  late  %  What  were  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Octaviub  1  How  did  he  gain 
his  popularity?] 

lb.  In  what  way  did  Octavhis  and  An- 
thony employ  themselves,  after  they  had 
banished  Lepidus  l-CWho  had  been  admit- 
ted into  a  share  of  power  and  possessioBS  of 
the  triumviFate  1  How  was  he  disposed  of  1] 
17.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Antho- 
ny's auDunoning  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  an- 
swer for  lier  disaffecuon  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment? What  were  the  immediate 
eauses  of  the  war  between  him  and  Octa* 
vhis  1  Where  and  when  did  they  come  to 
an  engagement  1  What  was  the  conduct  of 
CQeopatra  and  Anthony  on  this  occasion  7 
What  terms  did  she  offer  OcCavtus  T  What 
were  the  designs  of  Octavius  respecting 
Cleopatra?  How  were  clicy  frustrated? 
What  became  of  Anthony?  What  was 
DOW  the  situation  of  Octavius  ?  When  did 
Egypt  become  a  lUnnan  ptovince  TfWhat 
mm  the  character  of  Anthony  9  What  was 
the  amount  of  forces  collected  at  the  battle 
ofActhim)  What  decided  the  fote  of  this 
batUelJ 

1&  AVhat  was  now  the  state  ^  tke  tkt- 
man  empire  1  Wluit  was  Octavius  c^dlii^l' 
What  'Was  his  power  9  In  what  #ay  did 
he  ahnoirt  efface  the  memory  of  hie  former 
cmelCies?  For  what  was  his  reign  reoiitrk- 
able?  What  is  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  tot^  place  hi  our  world  7-[At 
what  peculiar  crisis  did  our  Saxrioor  wpear  1 
Was  the  administration  of  AugnsHis  »roirr> 
able  to  liberty?  Why  was  an  absolutie 
fiMremment  necessary  to  tiw  tranquillity  of 
Reme  ?  What  efflcea  and  tStfes  did  Angus- 
tos  take  ?  Through  whos»'MN«*e  did  he 
retain  his  usurped  authority  t  Ofwhafwas 
Mecaenas  a  patron?  What  aneddetds  are 
rstased  of  AngustiM  V  How  kmc'-  vMs  his 
reign  9  For  what  pitrpose  were  the  ferw 
^rs  in^  which  he  wHs  ^engaged  oavried  on  Y 
Wliat  Was  the  most'serious  disaster  he  ex- 
petteneed?    Oivie  an  aceoimtl  of  his  domes'^ 

,i?''^«^^«n  wid' Where  did ht  die?) 
:  ifiJ  Why  ««. little  <bQ.isaic| 


other  naOiMB  ddrhii  tt^  period?  What 
was  the  state  of  ^e  Asnoonean  dynasty  tl 
this  time?  When  and  how  was  Antipater 
placed  upon  the  throne  ?-[What  became  of 
Aristobtutisl] 

20.  When  did  Herod  the  Great  become 
king  of  Judea?  Who  was  he,  and  what 
was  the  oharaeter  of  his  feign  ?-pVhat  oc- 
currences of  his  reisn  are  noticed?]^ 

21.  What  kinge  of  the  Lagidse  fomfly  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  jG^upf  during  thte  pe 
riod?  With  whom  did  H  end?  How  Iod^ 
had  they  reigned  in  Etfypt?  How  was  it 
governed  afterwards  ?-[ What  was  the  his- 
tory of  CleeiiNttra,  before '^  the  arrival  of 
Anthony  in  Egypt?  What  is  said  ofher 
persbnal  appearance  apd  manners  1  What 
IS  related  of  her  by  Pliny  7  Henfion  the 
remaining  circumstances  of  her  history.] 

92.  What  is  said  of  PartHiOy  during  this 
period  ?-rWhat  was  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition ofCrassns  agafhst  Parthia?  What 
is  said  of  Orodes  and  Phraates  t] 

DisHngtiJMted  Characters.    ' 

Who  were  the'  cBstinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-(l.  Of  what  country  was  Lucretius 
a  native?  What  were  his  tenets?  What 
is  the  character  of  his  writings  ? 

2.  From  whom  was  JqUus  Csesar  de- 
scended? What  did  Sylla  say  of  him? 
Mention  the  principal  events  in  his  life. 
Was  he  distmgtii$hed  except  in  war? 
What  writings  of  hi?  are  extant,  and  tot 
what  are  they  admired  t 

3.  Who 'was  the  father  of  Latin  eia 
quence,  and  the  greatest  orator  Rome  ever 
pfbduced?  For  what  was  he  styled  the 
father  of  his  country?  Why  was  he  ba 
nished?  How  did  he  incur  the  anger  of 
Anthony?  How  did  he^r'  Forv£at  is 
he  to  be  admired?      '      ^^J 

4.  Agkinst  whom  was  mi  iaUr^  of  Ca- 
tullus Erected?  How  wta  he  repaid  1 
What  did  he  introduce  hito  Latin  poetry  ? 

6.  What  offices  were  held  by  Sallnst? 
What  was  his  character!  What  witti the 
eansedf  the  hatted  between  him  anafSee- 
„ )  ?  What  did  he  write  ? 
'  6.  How  many  volumes  were  writtep*%y 
Varro?    When  did  he  die  1  X     \ 

7.  What  is  Mid  of  Cornelius  NeposTVji 
a  When,  ahd  where  wte  "Vijrgil  bonR 

How  did  ne  lose  his  fiirmsl  Through 
whose  interest  did  he  recover  them  1  Why 
did  he  write  his  Bucohos'aUd  Oeorgiesl 
What  was  the  <lesign  ef'  dife  JEneidI 
Whojie  friendship  did  he  enjoy?  Where 
andivhien  did  he  <fle  1  Where  is  his  tomb 
still'seent   ' 

9.  ♦Wlione  w«B  Horace  educated?  Why 
didhetnn^l)toatteBtiontoi>eetry1  Wheki 
didhedi«?J    "■•[ 

'  GEMStAIi  ViBWri:  - 

fFo  wliat  4lo6«  tbH 
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WM  the  division  of  the  empire  perfected? 
Was  i^  still  considered  as  one  1  what  ene- 
mies  attacked  the  empire  1    How  did  the 

dlf;':.,Vl,  ,,-..  Li    :;,  ■    i. ,■;,.,-,     •  i     i^    .      J.    ••h   ] 

WhiU  is  HaJil  oT  V-alcual-lVVitLaidiiJ  lie  do  iu 
respect  to  the  HunsT  How  did  he  pe- 
rish 11 

a  Whon  did  GralianAlcceed  his  Mh&r'i 
Uptiu  ihe  df^ath  of  Valen*  vrbom  dirJ  G  ration 
ii&wui:  iaLt  ^vilh  him  1  How  lopg  dtd  lie  reign  1 
Wliai  vtim  Ills  characler  l-l\Vliat  was  the 
Dcctii^mn  of  his  deajth  7    In  whtit  year  1] 

y.  Who  fiui:ceed<id  GrALian  1  vf^nt  oe- 
turrcd  to  Valtiitiniaji  II.  1  WLat  becainc 
of  th«  tjiMiK  Eugtitiiuf9 1 

10.  In  thu  East  who  iaiicceeded  aflcr  Va- 
Icttit  ?  VVlieti  ^  Wliai  vrna  Theodoshis  snr- 
nunpd  1  Wlijr  ao)  Wliai  ifl  said!  ofChris- 
tiaoiLy  al  thin  liine  1  VVhrn  did  Tht^oilosJii^ 
poestiss  ihe  whole  empire  1  I)jd  any  em- 
peror af^crwardd  reign  over  both  ihv  East 
and  WeaH-t  W  ho  WEt*  Thf'Odosi  us  T  W  hai 
TIC  lory  did  Uc  oblain  aoofi  afler  liis  ekclion  f 
What  did  he  do  tn  SJOI  Which  religious 
party  difl  he  CBspoiisel  By  whiU  was  his 
Jaith  said  to  be  contimied  TJ 

IL  WliaLcircminjiUnce  favoured  the  pro- 
jectB  of  ihn  harbariarud?  Who  were  the 
Huns  }  Where  did  a  part  of  them  sctllel 
-fWhai  in  further  said  of  liiem  7]  Who  wrre 
the  Aiding  1  How  eartv  did  they  invade  the 
empire l-tWhai  ia  furitier  said  of  ibeml] 
Whence  came  the  VanrJalai  Whj^ro  did 
thty  settle  once  aiid  a«ajn  14 What  ie  further 
vaid  of  ihrm  ?  Whence  orijrinaied  the 
Ooih^  1  Where  did  they  first  settle  T  Wlutt 
di^iaiajft  did  they  Jbrm  I'[Wh;il  ia  furrher 
said  of  them  1 1  Whence  did  the  Iltruh 
originate  1  Where  did  they  iHTiijfrale  first 
and  laai  HWhai  is  fiirlht>r  said  of  them  ij 
Who  were  the  Gepidie  1  Where  did  they 
fix  Urnt  and  last  HwbI  is  further  said  of 
tliem  l\  Who  — '1|j*"  fluevi^  and  where 
did  they  Hv^t-^l^^^^  fUrther  said  of 
thorn  71  V\-h,^t  WAA the  country  of  the  Bur- 
giindbiiM  1  Name  a  few  others  of  the  bar- 
barians } 

12.  In  )i;.  Wr '^r  .,ti[>  held  the  ateptre  7 
Towhos''  ^./  :  .  it  nwiiije  that  the  bar- 
bariajiiji  ivt^ii  i  •  !>  !  m|  for  a  time  1  Whom 
<hd  SiiHcha  del  eat  J  Whe  ti  did  Alaric  take 
Ilotjie  }  Pto  how  majj/  years  had  the  city 
been  Uflinistod  by  a  foreipi  enenij  7 
-fW^hai  «MiO€cauJie  of  the  nttackia  of  ttie 
brtrhoi-iannP  From  what  regions  did  they 
iPRue  1  Hour  flRd  Siilicho  act  asain^t  them  7 
What  ^tedid  he  experience  7  '  What  tribe 
joined  Alarir )  What  was  the  number  and 
clmracier  of  Iloinr;'^nopu lotion  at  this  tlmn  T 
WhiAi  listened  the  fate  of  liie  city  7  What 
•completed  the  work  1]  Whstt  becanie  of 
■Atanc  1  What  did  Hanoriua  now  do  7  To 
witat  year  did  he  cantinuc:  to  reiffn  7 

13.  When  was  Valriuitiian  IH.  crovmed  7 
Who  was  he  7  Wh:d  required  from  the  re- 
volt of  C«unt  ilonifftct-l-fHow  was  Bnnifa^^ 
drawn  into  a  revolt  J  Whon^  did  hii  ealt  to 
hifl  aiftistanceT  What  did  Genserir:  do  7} 
Wliif  la  aaki  of  the  Huns  under  Aitilal 
Who  eheclced  their  progreRa  for  a  liraeT 

3 


I  What  savjed  the  Western  empire  from  im* 
mediate  destruction  7-[Give  an  account  of 
Attilan  What  became  of  A^tiusl  What  of 
Ihe  enp(^r,.£'  T 

14.  \Vh'  II  W.1S  iVla-idmna  %V  prttctalmcd  7 
Tu  what  circiimsl5ti)cc  did  he  owe  his  death? 

[What  is  further  said  of  Maxiniua  l\  How 
came  Oenseric  into  Italy  7  How  did  he  deal 
with  flonke  1  How  vr\ui  the  Empress  Eu« 
ilojJa  7 

15.  ill  what  year  did  Ma^mnsdie  ?  How 
many  emjterora  were  there  from  that  lime 
tn  the  tenninaEioti  of  the  empire  ?4What  i£ 
.^aid  o f  A vitua  7  Of  Majorian  1  Of  So rv es* 
rUdllM  Of  At  hem  ins  I  OfOlybriusJ  t>f 
G  ly  ce  ru  el  Of  J  uli  us  Nepos  1  Of  A « igu^ 
twins  IT 

16.  When  was  iheEaiMeni  empire  Unallf 
separated  from  the  Weitem  7  ^Vhat  waa 
the  character  of  Afcadhl*  7 

17.  Wlicn  did  T^  .  T  '  i^  H.  succeed  to 
the  empire  7  \''  is  character  7 
Bv  whom  werf'  -'les  supplied  1 
-[He late  (hr  >ifr.:--     ;    lin^'iiriis.] 

lHWh*:ri  .■■■1'  ■  •  '■■^niwaijMfLrcian  called 
to  the  tkr:  J  .   i  ;  Inncj^  na^.?  hii»  reign  1 

■[What  waa  iiic  fenVy  of  Marcian  to  Attifal] 

19.  When  wa.8  Li^o  L  called  to  the  em» 
piro  7  Wliat  i&  said  of  his  domestic  ene» 
mm  1  what  of  the  tJoths  7  When  did  he 
die  '?'[Uepeai  on  anecflote  of  Leo.] 

20.  By  ho^v  many  princea  wsa  Persia 
Kovemed  during  this  period  7  When  waa 
the  nation  at  war  wi(h  the  Horimna,  find 
when  at  neace  with  thf-ni  T-tWhwl  la  fmid  of 
Sapor es  t1 .  7    W  hat  o  f  J?ap<)r c  h  1 J1  7  ] 

fll.  %Vheti  did  the  seventh  and  eighlh  dy- 
najfties  of  China  end  7  Under  \vhich  of 
these  did  the  empire  become  united  I  Men- 
tion particulars  concerning  this  and  (ho 
eif^hih  l-[VVhat  is  mid  of  Venli  and  hia 
brother  1] 

Diitingtd^hBd  CharaeferK, 
Wlio  were  tlie  distinj^iished  characleri 
In  this  perieid.  and  In  what  were  (hey  emi- 
nent 7-n'  What  wafl  the  character  of  lac- 
tantius  aR  a  writer!  What  were  his  prln- 
cijwd  work^  7    Wlien  did  lie  die  t 

2.  Who  was  Osaian  1  What  Is  the  char- 
acter nf  hia  poems  7  Is  not  their  authenti- 
city doubtful  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  lifeif  character  and 
writings  of  Euseblus  1 

4.  When  did  Eutropkis  live  7  Whet  la 
said  of  hia  Roman  history  7 

5.  To  what  has  the  change  In  Julliin'p  re- 
llg^fMia  opinions  been  aaeiitned  1  Wiiat 
powers  haa  he  ahown  in  his  writloca  7 

6.  Who  was  BasU  7  What  does  Moshelm 
say  of  him  1 

7.  VyiBttii  sold  of  the  life  and  writings  of 


Gr^lttUluisen  7 

anranuchud} 

is  Ihe  cJy^wSm  of  his 


tJhudlan  floiirtahl    What 
tn.^  poems  1 
t.  Gtv(.'  (in  account  of  the  life  and  wrKinjg^ 
of  St.  Chryeostoin, 

10.  W^ho  -WES  St,  Anffitiatine7  Bj?  what 
waa  he  characterlKed  7  What  has  been 
pronounced  respecting  hlfl  book  of  the  ^ity 
of  God  1]  r^  I         ' 

^oogie 


QVK8T,ION8  ON 


PERIOD  m. 

WW  is  the  name  aiid  extr.nt  of  this  pe- 
riod 7-[When  did  the  dark  axes  comiQeDce? 
How  loof  did  Ibey  last  1  What  is  a  proper 
Yiew  of  them  1] 

*l.  When  was  the  Western  empire  cxtfai- 
fuished  1  By  whom  was  this  done  1  Who 
was  emperor  at  that  time  ?•[  What  cause  led 
to  the  mrasion  of  Rome  tmder  Odoacer  1 
What  became  of  ▲ugostulus  71  How  long 
had  Rome  existed  as  an  empire  1  How  long 
from  the  buildmg  of  the  city  1  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  1-fMust 
IU>me  have  (alien  without  the  agency  of  the 
Northern  invaders  1  Whyl  What  was 
the  situation  of  the  Eastern  empire  after 
the  fall  '>'■  *h'^  Wr-^tr-r  T    Mention  one  rea- 


aon  yrl 
long  11 
2.  V^ 
caUed 
On  wl, 
did  he 
iWha 


i:.-)i'n, 


<  ui.iued  so 

iietimea 
in  474 1 
id  how 
reign? 
ipn  the 


lu 


tq  the 
ltd  what 

1  How 

I  did  he 
i^cul&rs 


3.  M 
throne       b.'-.v  imi^  . 
wastb'   .  hariicu^r  ol 

4.  V\  till  ri'.fw  Etsceb- 
did  Jii-;ia  govenit 
engage  '  [M  nLloii  mma  nirthcr  ii 
resDeninu  hJnj.l 

6.  )^  ii<  II  diti  Justinian  I.  a;?sEiiiki?  the  gp- 
vernjcn  ut't  What  is  Maid  of  his  ]  Ersonal 
charai  1 1  ■  r  T  \V  1  .a  t  o  f  h  iit  relgii  1  W I  At  form 
an  era  m  history  1  W  hal  U  Jsuid  oi  Belisa- 
rius,  and  of  Justinian's  treatment  of  hhn  1 
•[What  is  further  said  of  Belisarius  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians  1  What  in  the  sedi 
tion  of  Constantinople  1  In  the  war  with 
the  Vandals?  In  the  war  with  the  Goths? 
Where  and  how  were  his  declining  years 
passed  7)- What  Is  said  of  Narses  ?  At  what 
age  did  Justinian  die  ?  What  were  his  vices, 
and  what  his  virtues  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  1  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire? 

6.  When  did  Justin  II.  ascend  the  throne  t 
What  was  his  /iharacter,  and  what  befel 
him  ?  Who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire  ?  With  what  losses  and  evils  was 
it  aOec ted  ?-[ What  advice  did  he  give  to  Ti- 
berius ?    How  long  was  his  reign  1] 

7.  When  did  Tibepus  possess  the  throne  ? 
By  what  was  his  reign,  rendered  glorions  t 
What  was  his  character  ?-[On  wliom'didhe 
bestow  his  dia<lem?] 

81  When  did  Maurice  ascend  the  throne  ? 
How  long  was  his  reign?  What  was  his 
character  ?  What  did  he  do  In  602?  What 
ensued  MGive  an  account  of  his  trials  at 
last?] 


9.  Who  nowtook  the 
What  was  his  character 
•aid  of  his  cruelty  71 


10. 


[  nis  cruelty /J  M}- 

WTien  was  Heracllns  I.   cro^ibirodl' 


was  boflt  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em 
pire  1  How  long  did  the  conquerors  hxid 
It  ?  Mention  the  transfers  from  one  tn^c  to 
ahother,  and  the  lengtlLof  time  each  one 
held  tlie  sovereignty. 

12.  What  Is  Alof  the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  ?-rMentiw  particolars  respecting 
Odoacer.]         '^ 

12^.  When  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostn> 
goths  begin?  Who  was  their  king ?  Where 
did  he  fix  his  residence?  How  long  was  liis 
reign  ?  What  was  his  character  ?-[Mention 
other  particulars  of  him.] 

13.  How  many  kings  succeeded  Theodo> 
ric?  Who  are  tlie  oest  known  of  them  ? 
When  did  Narses  retake  Italy  1 

14.  WHien  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Lodi> 
bards  follow?  Who  invited  Alboin  their 
king  into  ItalvT-tMention  the  circumstances 
of  Alboin's  death.] 

15.  What  is  said  of  Albom's  successors? 
-[What  is  considered  by  some  as  the  origin 
of  the  feudal  system?] 

16.  In  Persia  how  many  kings  reigned 
during  this  period?  Of  these  who  was  the 
most  conspicuous?  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
war  between  the  Persians  and  Romans? 
-[Give  an  account  of  Chosroes  n.  OfChos* 
roes  III.]  Did  Persia  soon  become  a  part 
of  tlie  empire  of  the  Caliphs  ? 

17.  In  china  how  many  dynasties  were 
there  during  this  period?  What  was  the 
character  of  several  of  the  sovereigns  1 
What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Yang-til 
•[What  is  said  of  one  of  the  soTereigns  1 
Before  the  subversion  of  the  Western  em- 
pirr;  Vrbiit  nrci-ui  .llu  ^.^.x.te  of  \i^  iU'.  ,  ? 
Wliat  Lwt»  niiLic;ri»  jntty  date  iticir  -jn-  e 
exi .7:icn, c c  from  t hat  event?  l> i li  s  h  ^  ^ 
ra]  nniiions  thpn  bee  rune  t1i'tachi?d  tV-  ]-'  le 
an  I  ii  Mr  r  f    l!tj  w  ntt'  ihf  ■:y  h<Tei  c  nn  aid  e  re  t} !] 

IS  Whal  is  said  of  J§pain  while  coiijifi- 
tni i  11/7  a  poition  of  the  empire?  Vf]inl  rs 
sail  i^f  rhf  Alains  fat  41S?  Of  the  Ptir  v,  7 
Of  f lir'  \"Miri3a]R  1  ^li«ViBia?oUi«  ^i W'Juil 
is  fiii!  »{ tlif*  nFiroW«r%i«ifi  T  Oi  ir.s  tt*. 
hfil   faiits?    Of  its  swhiUg^lion  at  tiilT*  nut 

til    14'S   t] 

ID-  W  liai  vfTiH  FrftviCMUCienriy  called? 

Wlif'n  ajul  nmona  whoflPi^  it  diviile.l? 
W}io  is  thfi  fourirJpT  of  thtl  French  iiKrj- 
archyl  Wlicn  i  Tnlohuwi 
dj  ijiisiiea  have  the  Frendl  I 
dfd  7  Who  gave  name  to  tlM 
Tq  whal  yi*ar  f\u^  it  conttnn 

count  of  }hf  I'l-Ji!,!-.-  .      ITI::!!^ 

vis  ?     Fly  wlicm.  ■■ 

20.  What  WUd  iitc  ttOVKtHfti*' 

land?  How  long  had  the  Romans  abandon- 
ed it  before  the  subversion  of  the  empure? 
What  happened  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
mean  time?  Whose  assi^ance  did  they 
seek?  When  did  the  tribes  from  the  conti- 
ti^nt  arrive  ?  What  followed  1  How  kms 
^ere  the  Siptons  In  subduing  the  Britons  1 
What  is  meant  bv  the  Heptarchy  ?-[De- 
scribe  the  original  inhabitants,     whence 


What  Is  said  of  his  war  with  the  Perpians?  fW^  the  name  England  derived?    By  whom 

Mow  long  w^s  his  reign  7-[What  occurrei]   was  the  i!»land  first  settled  ?    When  and  by 

^  ii'^^jStt/*^^  of  his  rtiigii  7]  whom  was  the  Roman  dominion  Ui  Britain 

I    wn^  was  tTi«  kingdom  called  which  I  begun  7  Describe  the  successive  conqoestt 
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taiA  acli  of  flie  RonuuM  there  tin«ler  Cl&tidl- 
IM  and  Nero.  By  Agricola,  and  Adrian. 
Wno  invited  the  German  tribes  to  Britain  1 
Wlio  were  their  leaders  1  Who  first  be- 
came sole  king  of  England  1   Wheni] 

IHstinguiahed  Charaeten. 
Who -were  the  distinguislied  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  thej  cele> 
brated1-[l.  What  is  said  of  Proclus  as  a 
philosopher  1  What  of  his  industry  1 
What  vain  labour  did  he  undertake  1 

2.  Mention  particulars  respecting  the  life 
and  writings  of  Boetiiius. 

3.  Who  was  Pfocopius,  and  when  did  he 
flourish  1  What  is  said  of  his  History  of 
the  reign  of  Justinian  1 

4.  Who  was  Gassiodorus,  and  to  what  did 
his  writings  relate  7 

5.  What  can  you  further  say  of  Belisari 
usi 

6.  Wlio  was  Gildas  1  What  is  said  of  his 
Epistle  1J 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  nanie  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 1-[  What  is  said  of  the  darkness  in  Eu- 
rope during  this  period?  How  was  the  case 
Sn  the  East  ?J 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  Arabs.  Whence  is  their  name 
Saracen  derived  1  Wliat  is  naid  of  them  in 
reference  to  Rome  and  Persia  1  Where 
and  when  was  Mahomet  born  1  It*  609  what 
did  he  begin  to  do  1  How  were  his  impos- 
tures received  1  Whaty ear  was  the  hegira  1 
What  led  to  that  1  What  countries  did  he 
conquer?  When  did  he  die  1  How  many 
])ranclies  of  his  family  did  he  leave  1-[WtiaJt 
IS  the  opinion  of  some  historians  respecting 
Mahomet  1  What  great  men  were  amoti2 
his  followers  1  How  were  the  Arabs  and 
Greeks  brought  into  contact?  fo  what 
causes  did  Mahomet  owe  his  success  in 
part  ?]'What  are  the  followers  of  this  im- 
postor called  ?  What  is  the  book  containing 
their  creed  called  ?  What  are  their  priests 
called?  How  did  Mahomet  propagate  his 
religion  ? 

2.  What  are  Caliphs  ?  Who  was  the  first 
Oalrph  ?  Whom  did  Mahomet  appoint  ?  To 
what  did  this  give  rilse  ?  .  How  many  sects 
are  there?  What  are  their  names  ?  Men- 
tion what  thsT  believe,  and  who  they  are. 
What  course  did  Abu-beker  pursue?- (What 
occurred  between  him  and  Omar?]- when 
did  Omar  begin  to  reign?  What  did  he 
achieve  in  his  first  and  second  campaign? 
-iWliat  did  his  general,  Amrou,  do  ?]•  Wliat 
is  said  of  Othman  ?  What  of  All  ?-[Relate 
the  story  of  Ayesha.] 

3.  In  what  time  did  the  Saracens  rear  a 
powerful  empire?  In  a  century  how  far  did 
their  dominion  extend  ?  How  many  oaliphs 
were  there  of  Omar's  race  ?  What  dynasty 
Succeeded?  What  is  said  of  Almanzor  ? 
jpielate  the  story  of  Abu  Hanifa.^Who 
ascended  the  throne  in  785  ?  By  what  was 
he  distinguished  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  To 
wliat  sciences  were  the  Arabiajis  chiefly 
devoted  ?-[Meiition  the  conquests  of  Al 


Kaschld.   Repeat  two  teeedotei  eoiieen^ 

inghim.l 

4.  What  inroadit  did  the  Saracens  make 
upon  the  Eastern  empirkl  With  wliat 
success  did  they  besiege  Constantinople  1 
•[Give  an  account  of  Uie  Greek  fire.]- When 
did  Justinian  IL  succeed  to  the  empire  ? 
What  of  his  character  ?  \yhat  became  of 
him?  Who  were  some  of  the  emperor* 
that  followed  ?  What  is  said  of  Leo  m.  ?• 
[Wliat  can  you  say  of  tlie  conduct  and  end 
of  Irene  ?] 

5.  To  what  year  did  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
con'iiui.^  1  J  law  Itmsr  \vm\  ihc?  Loiuf^Ekrd 
kln-s  ruk-d  ii  T  How  'iiiaiiy  kinjjR  reignrd 
fJur  iiij:  liie  rfinaiinJer  of  Its  existence? 
Nairtfj  ifie  ])riiicij>a]  of  Ihem.  By  wltat 
un-riT);?  did  the  kinj^doin  com*!:  to  nn  rnd  t- 
(ISU^n'ioii  prLrticulars  ruspecMng  Ciudbert, 
Luiiprancl,  Rjtchisius,  Afitolpbus,  Bidiy^r.] 

6.  Unw  long  I  lid  ^ain  continue  under 
tho  (Ion lit) ion  of  the  VjBijrothB  1  By  whom 
wafl  it  thfo.  conquered  l  VlrTiat  part  re- 
niatui'i  t  tri^e  frc»m  the  Moors  ?  What  small 
kinc;rjoins  were  founded  there  T-[Who  was 
S4.Mit  to  cnnqucT  S]>ain  T  How  waa  a  union 
foirned  between  Ihe  conqiicmra  and  [he 
vanfjuisliedl] 

7.  ^V]ic-n  was  Spain  formed  into  Ftn  inde* 
pendpnL  kinsdorn  1  Wlmt  part  Tejnainpid 
tnif  if>  thR  Christian  furth  ?  By  wbnni  find 
wkuTH  was  leoming  encouraged  ? 

s.  Ill  whrtl  way  did  Ihii  Merovingian  kings 
111"  FVanct  enjoy  scarcely  more  timn  the 
isiMtie?  Who  was  mayor  of  the  paiace  In 
t\>'-  time  of  Thierry  ?  What  did  lie  dfl  1 
What  13  said  of  Pppin'^a  son  1 

9-  To  wliorn  is  it  owing  undrr  Providnnc© 
ll'iiii  tlie  MjiKHJteian  ilintiiuinns  did  not  eJC- 
IniJ  L-v,-.i-  Kin'.  ,.,■  i|  l[  ....  v,:,s  rliiK  rti^hleT- 
cd  i]-Wlia„,  iiioiu  i&  auiU  of  Charlos  7  Who 
were  mayors  of  the  palace  after  his  de- 
cease? On  whom  did  the  sole  administra- 
tion at  length  devolve  ?  Why  ?  Wlien  was 
Pepin  Le  Bref  made  kin^,  and  what  race 
now  succeeded  ?-[  What  did  he  do  soon  after 
he  was  crowned  ?] 

10.  How  did  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes  commence  ?  How  were  the  limits  of 
Prance  extended  ?  When  did  Pepin  die  ? 
•[Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.] 

11.  Between  whom  where  the  dominions 
of  Pepin  divided  ?  Who  soon  obtained  the 
whole  ?  By  what  name  is  Charles  known 
in  history  ?  What  is  said  of  his  character  ? 
Of  his  treatment  of  the  Saxons  ?  Against 
whom  was  he  successful  in  war  ?-[What  is 
saidofhis  person  and  mind?  Ofhisefibrts 
in  correctmg  the  habits  of  his  subjects  ? 
When  did  he  experience  a  disaster  in  wart] 

Distinguished  Characters. 
Who  were  the  dlstiuCTiished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated ?-[l.  What  kind  of  knowledge  had 
Mahomet?  Describe  the  arguments  he 
einployed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  his 
religion.  What  peculiar  doctrine  did  he 
invent  ?  What  is  said  of  his  person,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  qualitiee^  1  Mention 
particulars  respecting  his  deatiL 

)gle 
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^,a  Wf  ¥7ifi  Adhfltoe)  WlienjiJidiM 
die  1    What  is  related  of  him  as  a  writer  7 

3w  Wl^  was  3ede  1  On  what  subject  is 
he  9el6V«Ue<i  M  a  writer  1  Did  he  write 
»Q  other  subjects  1  What  is  sakl  of  bis  last 
Hicloiesa,  aoQ  wh^n  waA)ds  death  1 

4.  dive  some  further  account  of  Charles 
¥arteL 

6.  When  did  John  Damascenus  flourish  % 
Give  i|oqie  particulars  ot  his  life.  What 
does  Mosheim  say  of  himl] 

PERIOD  V. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

L  Wliat  w»H  Included  In  the  New  Wtttt- 
etn  ptnptre  T  When  wda  tJie  Utle  of  the 
empcLTor  of  llie  We^i  cDHferrpd  on  i.'harle- 
[mupie  T  Whsl  iliould  Jic  have  done  in 
oprfkr  to  rc^Lore  the  euokpLrc  M  the  R  inajasl 
Wh^  couintrifj  were  Inclndcri  mbl-  r  the 
Hew  We«ieru  einpirel  Did  it  li-iLg  niciti* 
AUeH^^i^^i^i^  die  inA0.||;e!l'ln^'hk1i  Olnule 
map]  e  wsa  c  row  n^d.  ] 

SI  W  h<i  S11C  c  e  cd  cj  him  ?  Wlicn  7  W]  tat 
pflTt  ftf  thfi  prafiirc  did  iicil:  romr  iTiEn  ihe 
lijjiUj  ui"  I-UUV3  iu.c  i4ulu  J  WjiciiM  tiiU  he 
associate  with  him  in  the  emphre  1  On  what 
account  did  Louis  do  penance  7  What  is 
said  of  his  children  in  connexion  with  him  7 

iWhat  was  the  cause  of  their  disaffection  7 
elate  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
death  of  Louis.] 

3.  Who  succeeded  Louis  in  a  part  of  his 
dominions?  When?  What  was  the  occa- 
aion  and  result  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay  1 
Which  of  the  brothers  retained  the  title  of 
emperor  7  How  did  they  divide  the  empire 
among  themselves  7  How  did  it  become 
lost  to  France  7-[What  further  is  said  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  7  What  of  tlie  l^ormans  7] 
(1)  When  did  Lothure,  the  emperor,  die  7 
Who  was  his  successor  7  (2)  What  was 
the  character  of  Louis  7  When  did  he  die  7 
(3)  When  did  Charles  assume  the  empire? 
What  IB  said  of  his  reign  7  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  nrandees  under  the  Carlo- 
▼ingian  kings  7  why  is  it  necessary  tp  re- 
sume our  narrative  of  individual  countries  7 

4.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  (the  Bald) 
who  succeeded  as  king  of  France  7  When  7 
How  long  was  his  reign  7  Who  were  his 
successors?  What  is  said  of  their  reign  7 
•[Mention  the  manner  of  their  death.] 

6.  When  and  how  did  Charles  the  Fat 
come  to  the  tlirone  ?  Who  was  he  ?  When 
was  the  imperial  dignity  transferred  to 
Germany  ?  On  what  account  7  Who  was 
then  chosen  king?  Who  next  in  898? 
Who  became  king  in  9227  When  did 
Kalpho  succeed  7-[Whence  was  Normandy 
named?] 

6.  Who  was  Louis  IV.  and  when  did  he 
come  to  the  throne  ?  What  is  said  of  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet  under  several  of 
the  French  kings  ?-[What  does  the  fact 
that  two  of  these  kings  were  poisoned  by 
their  queens  show  7] 

7.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty, of  French  kings?  When  did  he  begin 
to  reign  7    .Wlytf  ^i^  tiua  character  of  his 


ftdIniBlflt]^•t^ln  1-(Wbp  was  jtn^  b^  to  Okf 

crown?) 

a  When  did  Robert  succeed  ?  Mention 
the  circuiustanue  of  his  excouimunicaliuu 
by  the  pope.-[  What  is  said  of  the  ttupersti- 
tion  of  the  times  7  W^as  the  king  liappy  m 
his  second  marriage  1  What  remarkable 
&ct  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  Languedoc  ?] 

9.  How  and  when  did  Heniy  secure  the 
throne  7  What  was  his  character  KWhat 
is  said  of  a  famine  7] 

iO.  To  whom  did  Henrji;  leave  his  crown  7 
When  7  What  is  said  of  him  as  a  sovereign  7 

11.  When  vras  Charles  the  Bald  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy  7  Wtuit  was  the  state 
of  Italy  aRer  his  death  7  When  did  Oiho 
the  Great,  reunite  it  to  the  German  empire  7 
Wliat  however  happened  to  it  during  two 
centuries  ?-rWhat  anecdote  is  related  ol 
Otho  II.  ?)- When  was  the  temporal  power  ol 
the  popes  founded  ?  Relate  the  history  of  it. 

12.  What  proportion  of  Spain  did  the 
Christians  possess?  Mention  the  provinces. 
By  whom  was  the  remainder  of  thepeninsula 
occupied?  What  is  said  of  Cordova  7  What 
circumstance  would  have  favoured  the 
Christians  in  regaining  the  whole  kingdcun, 
had  they  been  cfisposed  7-[How  long  did  tlic 
splendour  of  Cordova  last  ?  What  added  to 
tne  divided  state  of  Spain  7  Who  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  knights-errant  7] 

13.  What  was  the  condition  of  Gerirumy 
previously  to  the  era  of  Charlemainie  ? 
when  ^»  it  separated  from  France  7 
How  has  it  stood  related  to  Charlemagne-'s 
emoire  ?  Who  is  now  nominally  r^arded 
as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  etnperors  I- 
[Relate  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  early 
history  of  Germany.] 

14.  Who  succeeded  Charles  the  Bald? 
When?  What  other  country  did  he  go- 
vern? 

15.  When  was  Arnold  proclaimed? 
What  occurred  during  his  reign  7  Who 
was  the  last  emperor  in  the  male  line  from 
Charlemagne  7-[How  did  he  die  ?]-From 
what  time  did  the  empifre  become  elective  7 

16.  When  was  Conrad  elected?  Wliat 
did  he  do  7 

17.  Who  succeeded  Conrad  7  Wliat  were 
the  chaiacter  and  deeds  of  this  prince  7- 
[Was  he  zealous  for  religion  7] 

la  Who  was  Olho  I.  the  Great  1  When 
was  he  elected  ?  What  events  marked  his 
reign  7  What  is  his  reputation  7  How  long 
was  his  reisp  7  Where  was  he  interredT 
fTo.what  did  Otho  owe  his  ascendency  in 
Italy  7  For  what  purpose  did  he  visit  Itady  7 
Relate  an  incident  m  Otho's  life,  showing 
the  power  of  parental  love.] 

19.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Otho  L 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  JV.7 

20.  Who  succeeded  in  1056?  Detail  hit 
history  in  regard  to  his  contests  with  the 

es.    How  long  did  he  live  and  reign  7 
lat  was  his  character  ?-[What  story  is 

told  of  his  treatment   from   one  of  the 

pCMpes?] 

21.  When  did  England  become  one  entirt 
kirigdom?  By  whom  was  this  clumge  eP 
fected  7    What  was  the  occasiQa  of  a  ? 
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2?.  Vthat  d!8tarbed  th«  prosperity  of  (hi 
Emrlish  for  a  long  tlinel  Between  whom 
wad  England  divided  by  EthelwoIf1-[Wliat 
did  he  grant  to  the  priesthood  1]- What  bro- 
ther succee<led  Ethetbald  and  Ethelbert? 
When  did  AlfVed  succeed  1 

23.  What  was  the  state  of  his  kingdom  at 
first  1  What  is  said  of  his  talents,  &c.  1 
What  did  he  do  for  his  realm  ?-[What  plan 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  1 
Describe  it;  1- What  contests  had  he  with  the 
Danes?  What  was  his  situation  at  one 
tiiiie  ?  How  long  -ttras  his  reism  H^  what 
manner  did  he  cut  off  the  Danes  1] 

24.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Alfred  ? 
How  did  he  conduct  affairs?  How  long  was 
his  reiffh  1 

25.  Who  succeeded  Edward  1  What  was 
his  character  1  Wlmt  did  he  encourage  ? 
How  Ions  was  his  reign  ?-[Wha,t  is  said  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  7] 

26.  Who  succeeded  Athelstan 7  When? 
How  did  he  die?  Who  succeeded  Ed- 
mund 7  When  7  What  was  his  character  7- 
[What  is  said  of  Dunstan  7] 

27.  Wlio  now  filled  the  throne  7  Wl»y 
was  he  persecuted  by  the  monks  ?-[What 
became  of  his  wife  7] 

5^.  When  did  Edgar  come  to  the  throne? 
What,  is  said  of  his  private  cliaracterl 
What  of  his  adminisTjrations  7-[IIow  did  Ed- 
gar obtain  his  wife,  Elfrlda?] 

5^.  Wlio  succeeded  Edgar?  Who  was 
Ethelred  H.  ?  What  was  his  surname  ?• 
What  barbarous  deed  did  he  order  7  How 
was  it  revenged  7  To  wlioni  did  the  Eng- 
lish oflfer  the  kingdom  7  Who  at  length  as- 
serted it  by  arms*  7  Who  was  the  succes- 
sor of  Ethehred?  With  whom  was  he 
obliged  to  divide  his  kingdom  7  When  did 
Canute  become  sole  king  7  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  7-(How  was  he  affected 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  7] 

30.  Which  two  oi  the  sons  of  Canute  sue- 
ftceded  him  7  Did  they  reign  long  7  Upon 
(heir  death,  what  did  the  English  do  7  When 
did  Edward  tlie  Confessor  begin  to  reign  1 
What  was  his  merit?  Whom  did  he  ap- 
point to  the  throne  7-[Wliat  did  Edward  do 
AS  to  the  laws  ?} 

3L  On  the  death  of  Edward,  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne?  Describe  the 
contest  between  him  and  William,  duke  of 
Normandy.  What  was  the  character  of 
William's  administration  7  By  what  means 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  the  conquered  1 
'[Of  what  other  regulations  was  he  the  au- 
ttior?  What  is  the  Doomsday  book?]- What 
pther  events  are  recorded  of  him  ?  Describe 
his  character.-[What  is  said  of  his  person? 
Relate  an  incident  in  his  contest  with  Mi 
son.]       '  . 

82.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne  1 
When  7  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
fus?  Hpw  was  his  life  terminated  ?-[By 
what  is  his  name  perpetuated?] 
•  33.  Iri  the  Eastern  empire,  how  many 
emperors  were  there  during  this  period  1 
What  is  said  of  their  character  ?  How  did 
Che  Greeks  compare  with  the  other  nation^ 
6f  BuTDpe  «t  this  time1-[What  regioni  f' 

3* 


malned  to  the  empire  !n  fhis  tenth  eenttirr 
What  is  further  said  of  the  antt,  &c.  of  tne 
Greeks?  What  was  the  character  of  Ba- 
sil I.  7  What  incident  fs  related  of  hij 
reign?  What  was  the  reputation  of  l*iice- 
phorus  Phocas?  Relate  an  instance  of  cm* 
elty  in  Basil  n.] 

34.  In  the  history  of  China^  htow  m«ny  = 
dynasties  and  emperors  were  included  in 
thisperiod  ?  What  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Tal-tsong?-rWhat  was  the  character  ol 
this  prince  f  What  is  Said  of  Cliwaiig-tsong  7] 

35.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Sara- 
cens, as  to  science,  &c.  at  the  begtnninc  o| 
this  period  7  How  did  Arabia  lose  much  or 
its  Importance  after  a  time7-[What  pre- 
vented the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  an 
immense  empire  ?] 

36.  In  what  military  expedition  did  the- 
Africati  Saracens  en^ige  during  this  peri- 
od  ?    What  was  the  result  7 

87.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the' 
Turks  ?  What  ensued  7-[What  is  said  oi 
Adadodawla  7  What  striking  anecdote  is 
related  of  Mahmud  Gazni 7]  •     .. 

Distinguished  Characters.  -.  • 

Wlio  were  the  distinguished  charactejra 
of  this  period,  and  for' what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-[l.  Wliat  more  particulars  can 
be  given  of  Charlemagne  as  a  sovereign  1 
As  to  his  private  character? 

2.  Who  was  Phoiius  7  What  did  he 
write  7    When  did  lie  die  ? 

3.  Mention  eome  particulars  respecting 
Erigena.    What  did  he  write  1 

4.  Wliat  is  said  of  Alfred,  as  to  his  wisdom 
and  piety  7  How  did  he  usually  divide  his 
time  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  learning  of  AI  Ra- 
zi?    When  did  he  die? 

6.  At  what  time  did  Avicenna  live  1 
What  is  said  of  his  study  of  Aristotle^ 

7.  When  did  Suidas  flourish?  By  what 
only  is  he  known  ?] 

PERIOD  VI. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod ?-[By  what  was  the  age  peculiarly  cna^ 
racterized  7] 

1.  In  describing  the  Crusades^  what  do 
we  hiclude  7    Who  participated  in  them  ? 

2.  What  were  the  crusades  ?  What  their 
object?  What  their  cause  or  origin ?  Who 
Instigated  them  ?-[  Why  is  Judea  interesting 
to  the  Christian  world?  Is  the  fanaticism 
of  the  crusaders,  considering^the  age,  much 
to  be  wondered  at?] 

2J.  How  macof,  and  how  long  continued, 
were  the  crusading  expeditions?  What 
nation  was  the  most  enthusiastic  in  them  1 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preachedl 
Who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  ?  How  many  coimcils  were  held  for 
this  object?  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  ) 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  Easti 
When  did  they  commence  their  march? 
How  many  soon  followed  them?  What  be- 
came of  them?-(Who  was  Peter?  How 
came  he  to  conceive  of  such  a  projecfl 
What  did  he  do  to  engsge  Chrfarthow  id  It  I 
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W^it  a9Ct  oi  cbar^cten  followed  him }  \ 
Btfw  did  (bej  conduct  theDi^elves  oq  Uieii 
route  ?    What  ponioD  of  them  reached  Pa- 
|«ttiiie}    Where  were  the  rematoder  de- 
feated ?| 

d.  When  did  a  new  host  arrive  at  Con* 
■tantinople?  What  was  the  character  of 
itM  commaaderal  Mention  them.  What 
was  t^.e  number  of  (he  warriors^  4cc  1 
With  what  result  did  they  meet  the  Sara- 
cens 1-[WluU  was  the  condition  of  Constan- 
tinople at  this  time  1  How  did  the  crusa- 
ders and  the  Greetcs  mutually  regard  each 
other  1  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
Croisesl  Describe  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders  Br  what  means  did  Nice  &111 
How  was  Edessa  conqueiedl  How  was 
Antioch  taken  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Croises  here  7    What  followed?] 

4.  How  and  when  was  Jerusalem  taken  1 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  1  How  many 
Eurq>eaus  had  by  this  time  been  sacrificedl 
V^hat  places  had  been  gained  1-1  Were  the 
victories  of  the  crusaders  easily  gained  ? 
What  embarrassments  did  they  meet  with? 
In  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 
Ibes?] 

5.  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
kingdom  which  the  crusaders  established 
In  Palestine?  To  whom  was  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  kingdom?  What  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  ?- 
fWhat  was  obtained  by  tlie  first  crusade?] 

6.  What  is  the  date  of  the  second  cru- 
sade? Who  was  tlie  preacher  of  this  cru- 
sade ?  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
k?  How  large  V38  their  force?  In  what 
way  did  the  enterprise  end  in  disaster  ?- 
[Give  Hn  account  of  St  Bernard.] 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
Between  the  second  and  third  crusades? 

8.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  third 
erusade  ?  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by 
Saladin  ?  How  were  the  inhabitants  treated? 

9.  How  was  Europe  alTected  by  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  ?  Was  a  third  crusade  easily 
excited?  What  sovereigns  were  prevailed 
OB  to  engage  ?  How  many  forces  had  Philip 
and  Richard?  What  became  of  Barbarossa 
and  his  army?  From  what  cause  was  it 
that  Richard  was  at  length  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict?  Whom  did  he  defeat? 
What  befel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
home  ?-( Wi«it  is  said  of  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladin?  Relate  the  story  of 
Richard's  captivity.) 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
tine ?  When  was  a  fourth  crusade  fitted 
©ut?  Who  was  its  leader?  What  enemy 
did  they  meet  with  ?  What  city  did  they 
take?  What  did  the  VeneUans  do  in  this 
enterprise  ?*rWhy  is  it  difficult  to  designate 
cttstinctly  the  several  crusa^les  ?  What  did 
the  present  crusade  spring  from?  Who 
was  Its  preacher?  What  is  said  of  hun? 
Wliat  was  the  condition  of  Constantinople 
•tthls  Umc?  What  was  the  force  of  the 
•med  army  brought  against  it  ?  By  what 
•^^••^  was  their  victory  marked?] 

».  How  war  fiaWwin  re  warded  1    What 


became  of  him?    How  were  fefte  te 

perial  dominions  shared?  How  long  <Sd 
the  dominion  of  the  Latins  lasi  1 

12.  What  expeditions  were  fitted  out  suc> 
ceeding  the  crusade  against  the  Greek  em> 
pire  ?  what  seems  to  have  been  their  ob« 
ect  ?  IMd  their  acquisitions  avail  any  thing 
n  the  end  ? 

la  Bv  vthrtm  was  the  last  of  the  crasa4ee 
led?  Was  the  spirit  now  dying  awayl 
Who  kept  it  alive  for  a  few  years?  Wnai 
was  his  character?  When  did  Louis  set 
out  on  his  adventure  ?  What  was  his  suc- 
cess in  invading  Egypt  ?  What  did  he  da 
on  retoming  to  France?  In  what  cmsadinc 
project  did  he  again  engage  ?  How  did  it 
end?-[What  circumstance  influenced  Louis 
in  the  cnurse  he  took?  What  incident 
showed  his  zeal  ?  What  did  the  ransom  ol 
Louis  and  his  army  cost  him?  By  wbaL 
fteople  was  he  joined  in  bis  second  expedi- 
tion ?  Whither  did  the  English  portion  ot 
the  forces  afterwards  go?  Were  they 
finally  successful  ?] 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  tlie  crusading  spirit. 

15.  What  different  opinions  have  beoi 
entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
crusades  ?  What  opinion  is  here  maintain- 
ed? Itfight  not  tlie  goo^l  which  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  produced, 
been  more  effectually  realized  in  other 
ways?  What  considerations  lead  us  to  be> 
lieve  that  the  evil  greatly  overbalances  the 
good? 

16.  When  did  Louis  VL  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  ?  What  was  the  issue  ol 
his  war  with  Henrv  I.  of  England  ? 

17.  Who  succeeded  him?  When?  How 
long  did  he  reignl  In  what  way  did  he 
lose  a  portion  of  his  monarchy  1-(To  what 
superstition  was  he  incUnedl] 

18.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  11801 
How  long  was  hi :  reign  ?  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  ?  What  were  the  most 
signal  events  of  his  reign  ?-(How  and  when 
was  Normandy  re- united  to  the  crown  of 
France  ?>What  institution  may  be  dated 
from  his  reign  ?  

19.  When  did  Louis  VHI.  mount  the 
throne  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  is  said 
of  him? 

20.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  IX.  become  king?  What  were  his 
moral  qualities  ?  What  is  said  of  his  war 
with  England? 

21.  Who  succeeded?  When?  For  what 
had  he  a  passion  ?-[What  circumstance 
caused  his  death  ?] 

22.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  12861 
How  did  his  disposition  contrast  with  his 
person  ?  What  resulted  from  his  contest 
with  the  pope  ?  What  did  he  do  in  1314  V 
[Mention  some  parUculars  of  his  ctMitest 
with  the  pope.] 

23.  Who  secured  the  throne  of  England, 
in  UOO?  Who  was  the  rigfatfiil  heirt 
How  was  Robert  induced  to  forego  his 
right  ?  How  was  he  treated  hy  Heo 
Was  Henry's  iniustice  visited  oponhim 
Pjnovidenoe  1   What  was  his  cl 
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(Bow  dM  Haarr  unite  tli*  KoroMn  aai* 
Snxon  Uoodl  TeU  tile  tUnry  of  hie  sor.  s 
JeaUiT] 

24.  Who  waa  crowned  in  11357  Tr  whom 
did  the  erown  bekNM;  of  ri^ti  H'vwdidthe 
coQteet  which  the  Earl  ot  Gky.cester  car- 
ried oQ  againet  Stephen,  e'.dl  By  wluit 
means  wae  tiie  eucceeeior.  aecuredto  Hea* 
ry,  son  of  Maud  1  Wh»  n  aakl  of  Stephen's 
reign  1-[What  gave  to  the  aristocracy  great 
power,  during  his  reign  1] 

35.  When  did  Henrv  IL  succeed  ?  Of 
what  race  waa  he  the  nrac  1  What  is  said 
of  his  power  and  dtmiinionsi  What  did 
England  owe  to  him  1  In  what  respect  was 
Henrv  unfortunate  1-[How  vras  Beclcet  pro- 
moted 1  What  design  had  he  in  view] 
What  is  said  of  the  ecolesiaeiics  of  those 
times)  What  are  called  the  Constitutions 
of  Cierendon  1  Did  Becltet  submit  to  them  1 
What  ensued  In  respect  to  himi  To  what 
superstitions  did  his  death  give  rise  1)- What 
is  said  of  Henry's  conquest  of  Ireland  h 
[What  were  the  Irish  in  early  times  1  How 
did  Henry  divide  Ireland  1>  What  is  said  of 
his  last  years  1  What  contests  had  he  with 
his  sons  1  By  what  means  w»s  his  life  ter- 
minated 1-[TeU  the  story  of  young  Henry's 
death.>What  is  said  of  the  character  and 
reign  of  Henry  II.  1 

26.  When  did  Richard  I.  succeed  1  What 
was  his  character)  How  did  his  chivalric 
wars  affect  his  country  1 

27.  Who  now  succeeded  1  When  did  his 
reign  commence  and  end  1  By  what  was  it 
marlced?  What  occurred  between  iiim 
and  the  pope  1  When,  and  by  what  means 
did  John's  subjects  obtain  the  famous  Mag- 
na Charta1-[Of  what  did  this  charter  con- 
sist 1  What  other  charter  did  John  grant  )]- 
In  what  state  of  affairs  was  John  suddenly 
called  from  Ufe  1-f What  was  his  character  f] 

2B.  Who  was  John's  successor?  What 
is  said  of  his  disposition  and  understanding  1 
What  of  his  reign  7  Who  attempted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  Henry  7  What  ensued  7- 
iFrom  what  era  is  dated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 7  What  occurred  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  Leicester  7]- 
What  was  the  state  of  the  icingdom  during 
Che  latter  part  ef  Henry's  reign  1  What 
was  its  length  7 

29.  When  was  Edward  I.  crowned)  What 
was  his  first  object)  What  was  his  next 
project  7-[Wlience  is  it  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king  is  styled  Prince  of  Wales  I  Who 
are  the  Welsh)]- What  was  Edward's  next 
project  )•[ What  was  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  anciently  called)  When  does 
the  history  of  Sco^and  become  more  cer- 
tain) WhatissaidofBlaloomai.)  What 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  under  Alexander 
L,  David  I.,  and  William  L  )  What  part  did 
Edward  take  in  a  competition  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol7>Howtong  did  the  war 
with  Scotland  continue  )  Was  the  country 
finally  conquered  )  What  was  Edward  pre- 
paring to  do  at  the  time  of  his  death)  How 
leog  did  he  live  and  leign  T-fTeil  the  story  of 
Wallace.  What  is  said  of  Robert  Bruce  f  ]- 
What  wu  the  character  of  Edward  3  What 


is  eaid  of  the  aemHtoliqiMf JBnglaad,  dufjt« 
hisr«ga? 

dO.  What  was  the  slate  of  Qerman^ 
during  this  period )  How  were  the  eoipe- 
rors  Frederick  I.  and  Henry  VL  treated  »y 
the  popes)  What  ie  said  of  tile  claims  oi 
the  popes  upon  the  empire  )  What  was  a 
consequence  of  the  contentiens .  between 
the  imoerial  and  papal  powers)  What  is 
said  or  Frederick  II. )  What  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  after  his  deatii7-[Who  was 
at  one  time  a  nominal  aovereign)  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  empire  thea)  Rer 
hue  an  anecdote  of  Henry  Vl.  What  was 
remarkable  during  the  reign  of  Lotharius )] 

31.  Where  have  some  of  the  affairs  ot 
the  Etutem  empire  been  already  namted  ) 
How  many  emnerors  were  tluere  during 
this  period)  When  was  Oonstantinopte 
recovered  from  its  Latin  -conquerors  )  By 
whom  )-{TeU  how  Constantinople  was  ta> 
ken.  Describe  the  distinguished  men  be* 
sides  Paloeologus.  Detail  the  late  of  An- 
drriniriTS,] 

3,'  Dtdthe  empire  of  the  Ssracwnt  coioe 
to  rtji  eiicJ  hernre  (he  conclusbon  of  this  pa- 
ric.J  ^  How  loctg  did  tJicy  tmlA  their  do^ 
mil. II  after  it  was  recovered  from  the  cm* 
sai  U  I  -  ^  When  did  the  TDj-LDj-e  b^  out  the 
S&r^jcen  eiiiBire  \  Who  waa  the  ijut  of  the 
cali|>Jj^.  I  WitaL  ia  said  of  the  iakiiij^'^>r  U<'MC' 
da>J  itWiiiit  ia  Tf^iated  of  tt>e  catiph  MithajB- 
mtviJ  Whatof AlM()lEiafi)  WWofMoa- 
tasem)] 

33.  When  did  Genghis  Klian  and  his  suc- 
cessors establish  their  dominion  in  C%tna^ 
What  is  said  of  Kublav,  his  son  )  Who  were 
the  last  sovereignsof  the  nineteenth  dynaSi- 
ty)  How  long  did  the  Chiaese  dominion 
cease  )  How  did  Kublay  govern  the  CM^ 
nese  )-[Give  an  account  of  the  Moguls  and 
their  conquests.] 

Distinguished  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distmguished  characters 
hi  Period  VI.,  and  ior  what  were  they  emi- 
nent )-[  Where  and  when  was  Abelard  bom  9 
What  were  the  weak  points  in  his  charac- 
ter )    On  what  subjects  did  he  write  ) 

2.  Who  was  Walter  de  Blapes  1  What  Is 
said  of  his  poetry) 

3.  What  is  said  of  Averroes,  in  respect  to 
his  knowledge)  What  was  he  in  private 
hfe) 

4.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  scholarship  of 
Matthew  Paiist  For  what  work  was  he 
peculiariy  fitted)  What  is  his  great  pro- 
duction) 

6.  CNve  the  history  of  Thomas  Aqninaa. 
Are  his  wrHinn  valuable  ) 

7.  When  and  whene  was  Roger  Bacon 
bom  )  What  happened  to  him  on  account 
of  his  great  attainments  t  Ghre  some  pais* 
tictdars  respecting  his  knowledge.] 

PERIOD  vn. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe«. 
riod) 
I.  On  what  account  is  tiie  empira  of  tbs 
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fW4»  to  b«  nol«di  WImb  tnd  tinder 
whom  TO  their  empire  established  H^S¥)>^ 
IsMfdoflheorlflnof  theTorMsl  Where 
dnl  dM  SeHiikide  Turks  found  an  empire t 
Whea.  and  bj  wh<iui  was  it  destroyed  7> 
flow  ek\  Othtnan  effect  his  tbxeci  1  What 
nrevented  the  Turks  from  subverting  the 
Greek  emplve  at  an  early  period  T  Who 
were  theii*  DrineinBleorereigns  dnrin*  this 
period  HWhat  is'mki  of  Orohani  ^Wio 
WM  Tamerlane  I  Desartbe  the  <ontest  be- 
tweeh  him  and  Bajaaet  L  What  is  said  of 
Aiiurath  IL 1) 

2l  What  were  the  principal  of  the  States 
of  Jtalv  7  When  were  most  of  them  fft/and- 
•d1 

a  When  had  Venice  become  consideTa- 
ble  1  What  conquests  did  the  Venetians 
make  afterwards  I  What  is  said  of  them 
«•  mercltantsi  When  and  how  did  they 
kMe  manr  of  their  ponses8ions1-[Relate  an 
incident  in  VeneCiftn  history  1} 
•  4.  When  did  Florenoe  become  a  repubhcl 
How  long  did  it  maintain  its  hidependencel 
By  what  was  it  distinfi^shed  1  What  is 
nid  of  the  tenUy  of  theMedicisI 

6.  What  relation  did  Naples  and  Bicily 
bear  to  eaoh  other  1  Between  what  powers 
were  they  the  seals  of  war  1 

6  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Church  diiriof  this  period  1  What 
efvent  took  place  in  r^ard  to  the  popedom. 
in  Ae  time  of  Henry  vH  1  By  wtiom,  ana 
when  was  the  change  made  1  When  and 
by  wiiom  was  the  Sec  removed  beck  to 
Rome?  What  Mictions  existed  in  reeard 
to  the  popedom  1  How  were  they  ended  1 
What  IMS  this  diTision  been  called  1 

7.  When  did  Genoa  become  a  repablici 
What  afterwards  befel  the  Genoese  ?-[  What 
Is  said  of  Ihem  as  a  conmiercial  people  7] 

8.  Who  succeeded  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  Francet  When  1  Who  was  Philip  V., 
and  how  fong  did  he  reign  1-[For  what  was 
PWlipV.  notorious  1| 

«.  Who  was  his  successor  1-{What  is  daid 
•ftheSaUclawl] 

la  When  did  Philip  VI.  come  to  the 
throne  1  -  On  what  iround  did  Edward  III. 
of  Emiand,  clain  it  1  What  ensued  1  What 
was  Philip's  character  l-fWhy  is  the  eldest 
•on  of  the  French  Ung  styled  Datmhin  1 
What  is  said  of  a  plague  at  this  time  1] 

11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed? 
In  what  respect  was  he   unfortunate  1- 


"What  is  said  of  his  captivity  11 

12.  Who  succeeded  1  Whatwas  achiev- 
ed in  his  reign  1  What  ts  said  of  him  as  a 
•overoifiil 

13.  When  did  Charles  VI.  succeed  to  the 
kingdom  1  Mention  some  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  What  vras  the  consequence  of 
tke  buttle  of  AghicourtT  What  was  the 
character  of  Charles  ^fPescribe  the  fleet' 
wiikh  vraa  fitted  oai  to  invade  England] 

14.  When  and  where  was  Charles.  VH. 
crowned  1  Where  was  Henry  VL  of  Eng- 
*and  crowned,  at  the  same  timel  What 
ensue.'  ^fom  this  competkioni  What  re- 
maikabl«  u'?nsaction  occurred  at  the  siege 
«r  OiHaas  HlWl*  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc;> 


Bow  waa  moM  of  Ae  French  monvehy 
placed  under  Charies's  sway  1-{Huw  «rii 
the  death  of  Charles  hastened  1  What  it 
said  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  1] 

IH.  When  dkl  Edward  IL  ascend  the 
throne  of  England  f  What  was  hn  chs- 
racterl  What  is  said  of  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockbumi  To  whose  wiek- 
e<kies8  did  he  ftll  a  victim  7-[Desrrtbe  hii 
battle  with  the  Scots.  Relate  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.] 

15.  Whosncceededhlml  When?  Un- 
der  whose  regency  7  Where  did  be  van- 
quish the  Scots?  How  long  did  war  race 
between  Prance  and  England  1  Describe 
the  two  famous  battles  mat  were  foocht 
•[How  many  of  the  French  feli  in  the  battle 
of  Cressy  7  In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  what 
happened  to  the  French  king?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Durham,  between 
the  Scots  and  EngUsh  7] 

16.  What  evils  did  Edward  experirace  in 
the  decline  of  life  7  What  vras  the  charac 
ter  of  the  Black  Prince  7  In  what  year  of 
his  age  and  reign  did  Edward  die?  What 
was  his  character  ? 

17.  Who  was  Richard  H.?  When  did 
he  aueceedl  What  was  his  character? 
What  was  the  condition  of  his  kingdom? 
How  was  he  deprived  of  his  eccsftre  and 
lifiB?-tHowwere  the  people  disaffected  to- 
wards the  admfaiistnaion  ?  What  numbei 
of  people  were  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  &c7 
In  what  way  was  Tyler  destroyed,  and  or- 
der restored?  What  was  the  ground  of 
controversy  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster?] 

174.  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  What  19  the 
date  of  his  reign  ?  What  trouble  did  he  ex- 
perience? Where  (Md  he  defeat  the  male- 
contents  7-[Describe  the  battle.] 

18.  What  is  said  of  Henry  as  a  perseev 
tor  7  By  what  vna  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
embittered  ?-[Repeat  an  incident  here  nar- 
rated, ^  When  did  Henry  die?  What  wai 
his  character? 

19.  When  did  Henry  V.  ascend  the 
throne  ?  What  is  mentioned  respecting  bis 
reformation?  With  what  force  and  sac- 
cess  did  he  invade  France  ?'[How  was  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  gained  ?> With  what 
force  and  success  did  he  invade  France 
again?  At  what  age  did  he  die?-[What 
was  agreed  on  at  the  treaty  of  Troyest 
What  was  Henry's  character?] 

SO.  At  what  age,  and  year,  and  under 
whose  regency,  md  Henry  VL  succeed  his 
tether  ?  At  what  age  was  he  crowned  king 
of  France  7  By  what  event  was  France 
saved?    When  an  aduk,  what  did  Henry 

Ktnre  to  be?  What  is  said  of  his  queen 
argaret?  What  insurrection  occorred 
during  his  reign  ?-[Relate  the  story  of  Jack 
Oade?>What  encouraged  the  duke  of  York 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  7 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  em&e, 
what  important  event  occurred  in  12747 
Give,  an  account  of  it.  Wliat  was  the  aUtfs 
of  the  empire  when  Rhodolphus  ascended 
the  throne?  What  was  his  chancterl 
[What  anecdote  is  related  of  aim?] 
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S2.M^wa«tlieAextemp6n)r1  When) 
when  <fid  Albert!,  succeed  niml  What 
resulted  from  his  lU  treatment  oTthe  Swiss  1 
IIow  many  pitched  battles. did  their  liberty 
costi  Who  was  the  instrument  in  pro* 
ducing  this  revolution  l-lRelat^  the  stonr  of 
WilUamTelL] 

93.  How  many  emperors  succeeded  Al- 
bert dining  the  remainder  of  this  period  1 
-(What  is  said  of  the  infelicihr  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin.  What  in- 
stance of  fanaticism  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  V.I) 

24.  What  dynasties  of  the  empire  of 
Otina  are  included  in  this  period  7  When 
was  the  famous  canal  dug  1  What  is  said 
of  the  establishment  of  Fo's  religion  1  How 
long  did  the  2l8t  dynMty  last  1  How  many 
emperors  7-[What  is  said  of  Chul  What 
is  related  of  Ching-tsu  1] 

Diatinguiahed  Charactera. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated 1-[1.  What  are  the  incidents  in 
Dante's  lifel  What  is  said  of  his  literary 
works  1 

2.  For  what  Is  Petrarch  deservedly  cele- 
brated? What  is  said  of  his  genius  and 
writings  1  WhAt  was  a  very  singular  event 
ofhislifel 

3.  What  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boc- 
cace  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his  poet- 
ry and  prose  1 

4-  What  exposed  WickliflFe  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks?  Did  they  displace  himi 
What  ensued  1  When  tried  as  a  heretic,  to 
what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  safety  1 
What  work  did  he  leave  in  print  1 

6.  What  was  Proissart  as  a  historian  1 
Of  what  was  he  fond? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Gower. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
poetry  ?  How  did  he  spend  the  latter  part 
ofhisUfel] 

PERIOD  vnx. 

Wliat  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  By  what  Is  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
empire  signalized  at  this  era?  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  the  East?  What  was 
the  state  of  his  dominions  ?  Who  was  the 
leader  on  this  occasion  ?  Wa^Jt  a  difficuh 
conquest  ?  How  long  had  the  Eastern  em- 
pire subsisted?  What  countries  were  af- 
terwards subdued?  By  what  means  did 
Italy  escape  ?-rWhat  was  Mahomet's  age  at 
this  time  f  What  his  force  ?  How  did  the 
Greeks  behave  themselves  ?]•  What  is  said 
of  Mahomet  as  a  patron  of  arts  ?  Who  were 
hjs  successors  during  this  period  ?-[What 
is  said  of  Bajazet  H.  ?  OfSeitml.?  OfSo- 
lymanl.?  OfSeUmll?  Of Amurath  UL  ? 
Of  Mahomet  HI.?] 

2-  In  what  respect  chiefly  are  the  events 
in  Italian  history  important?  What  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  during  thispe- 
riod?  What  family  held  sway  there?  How 
long?  What  was  included  under  the  title 
^tbe  Eepubjic  of  Florence  ?-(Wh«t  is  said 


of  Cosmo  dojtfedici,  as  a  man  u.  ■.  ^^ 
taste,  dec.  ?    What  is  said  of  Lorenzo?'      .^ 
Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name  ?    Rfelatft  " 
the  story  respecting  himself  and  his  sons.] 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  during  this  period?  What  was 
now  the  power  of  the  papaev  ?  What  #ki 
ttie  conduct  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  relative 
to  Charles  VIH.  ?  How  did  Charles  lose  hie 
conquest  ?-[What  lesson  did  Europe  team 
IVom  the  effect  of  this  confederacy?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  illustrating  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  Alexander  and  Caesar 
Borgia.] 

4.  Who  began  to  reign  in  France  in  1461 1 
What  course  did  he  pursue?  What  was 
his  character?  What  good  regulations  did 
he  leave  ?  From  his  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  7-|What  matancc  of  bar- 
barity can  be  mentioned?] 

5.  when  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Charies  vni.  succeed?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ?-(What  was  his  character  ?) 

6.  Who  was  Louis  XH.?  When  did  be 
ascend  the  throne  ?  How  was  he  renrded 
by  the  French  ?   How  did  he  k>se  his  Italian 

eosse8sion9?-[What  did  he  sav  In  justifVinf 
Imself  for  the  pardon  of  nis  enenues  ? 
Also  in  vindication  of  his  economy?] 

7.  Who  was  Francis  I.  ?  When  was  he 
called  to  the  throne  ?  Btate  the  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  the  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Charles  V.-[In  what  particu- 
lariy  had  Charies  the  superiority  ?  Which 
party  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagras- 
sa  ?  What  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  1 
What  was  the  occasion  of  a  league  against 
Charles  ?  Wliat  was  his  success  in  invading 
Prance  ?  What  occasioned  a  renewed  con- 
test?   What  saved  France  from  ruin?] 

8.  When  did  Francis  die?  What  Is  his 
reputation?  What  Is  said  of  the  French 
court  ?-[What  does  MiHbt  say  of  his  good 
and  bad  qualities?] 

9.  When  did  Heniry  H.  foicceedhis  fatherl 
What  was  his  character  ?  Did  he  continue 
the  war  hi  which  his  fiither  engaged  ?  What 
was  the  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign  ? 
Whence  may  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars  hi 
France  be  dated  ?-[By  what  accident  was 
Henry  deprived  of  life?) 

10.  When  was  Francis  H.  raised  to  the 
throne?  Whose  husband  was  he?  Give 
an  account  of  the  only  Important  event  in 
this  reign  ?-[What  had  the  Protestants  re- 
solved to  do  ?  By  whom  were  they  secret- 
ly abetted?) 

11.  Under  whose  regency  did  Charies  IX. 
succeed  his  brother?  when?  What  is 
said  of  the  (fifficulties  between  t)ie  Catho- 
Ucs  and  Protestants  ?  From  what  cause  did 
they  go  at  length  to  war?-[What  is  said  of 
the  extent  of  the  Protestant  religion  under 
Franc  Is  I.  ?  Of  Its  persecution  under  Hen- 
rvH.?  Ofthe  conference  at  Poissyl  Whst 
did  the  Protestants  obtain  by  the  war? 
Give  an  account  ofthe  massacre  of  St  BaP- 
tholomew.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  on 
Calvinism?) 

12.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Qhariei 
DLt   What  was  his  cbSFBcterl   What,  did 
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^ittholk^  do  j^ftinit  the  Huguenots  in 
^  reign  1-rQf  what  w«?ak  policy  was  the 
king  guilty  7  How  did  he  meet  wiUi  his 
death!] 

13.  T^what  house  did  the  sceptre  now 
pass  1  As  king  of  France,  by  what  name 
was  Henry  lU.  of  Navarre  known  1  What 
particulars  are  mentioned  c<^ncerning  him 
guring  the  present  period  1 

14.  By  what  means  was  Henry  VI.  of 
England  at  length  hurled  from  his  throne  1 
On  which  side  was  justice?  What  were 
the  symbols  of  the  parties  into  which  the 
English  people  were  divided  1  When  did 
hostilities  commence  7-(Mention  the  princi- 
pal battles  that  were  foucht  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  j 

15.  When  did  Edward  IV.  fully  consider 
himself  as  king  1  Who  was  hel  In  what 
tettle  did  he  finally  triumph  over  the  Lan- 
casterians  1  What  became  of  King  Henrj 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  1-[Relate  the  story 
of  the  young  prince.]- What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Edward,  when  secure  on  the  throne  1 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

16.  When,  and  under  whose  protection, 
did  Edward  V.  succeed  his  father  7  What 
■con  became  of  him  and  his  brother  7  Who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same 
time  ?-(llelate  the  story  of  the  two  young 
princes.] 

17.  Who  avenged  the  crimes  of  Richard  7 
When  was  the  battle  of  Bosworth  fought  7 
What  did  it  terminate  7-[What  is  said  of  the 
person  of  Richard  7] 

la  What  title  did  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
assume  7  When  7  How  did  he  unite  the 
rights  of  the  two  houses  7  Of  what  house 
was  he  the  first  king  7  By  what  means  did 
Henry  produce  a  dejgree  of  discontent 
among  his  people  7  Was  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  nis  reiffo  sometimes  disturbed? 
-[What  is  related  of  certain  impostors  7]- 
What  was  characteristic  of  all  the  Tudor 
•overeigns  7  How  was  Henry  usefiil  to-the 
nation  7  What  was  the  greatest  stain  in  his 
eliaracter? 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  the  throne? 
When?  What  were  his  prospects?  Were 
the  hopes  entertained  respecting  him,  fiil- 
iilled?  What  did  he  prove  to  be?  What 
influence  had  Wolsey  over  him? 

ai).  What  is  said  of  Henry's  war  with 
Louis  Xn.  of  Franc  e  7  What  was  the  Issue 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field?  In  what 
other  wars  was  Henry  engaged?  From 
what  did  the  most  Important  events  in  Hen- 
ry's reign  proceed?  what  was  one  of  those 
events  ?  Give  an  account  of  it  7-rWhat  be- 
came of  Wolsey  ?  At  what  age  did  Henry 
die  71 

2(4.  Who  was  Edward  VI.  ?  When  did 
he  ascend  the  throne  ?  Under  whose  re- 
gency ?  What  is  said  of  his  character  and 
death?  What  was  the  religious  state  of 
the  people?  From  what  circumstance  did 
a  war  with  the  Scots  ensue  ?.[Relate  what 
is  said  of  his  tender  and  benevolent  turn  of 
mbuL] 


position  ?  What  object  had  ahe  In  view 
•[What  was  the  effect  of  her  cruellies,  in 
putting  some  of  the  most  eminent  reform- 
ers to  death  7]  Bj  what  was  the  beffion'rig 
of  Itfary 's  reiin  stained  7  Who  was  Mary's 
husband?  Had  he  any  sliare  in  the  admi- 
nistration 7  What  occasioned  her  death  1 
•[Relate  the  story  of  Jane  Grey.  In  vrtiat 
estimation  was  she  held  7] 

22.  When  did  EU2abeth  succeed  to  the 
throne  ?  How  did  the  English  people  view 
this  event  ?  What  proceeded  from  her  wise 
coimsels  and  administration  7  Did  she  ever 
employ  questionable  means  ?  What  dispo- 
sition did  she  often  manifest  ?  How  is  uer 
fame  affected  bv  her  treatment  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots  ?-[Give  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  thf  Invincible  Armada.  Relate 
the  story  of  Queen  Mary.  For  what  was 
she  celebrated  7  How  has  her  lot  in  tile 
been  viewed  by  mankind  7  Who  was  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  7 
Who  after  Leicester's  death  7  How  did 
Essex  incur  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth  1 
What  became  of  him  7  How  did  his  fate 
affect  the  queen  7] 

23.  What  were  the  moral  and  intellectual 
traits  of  Elizabeth  7 

24.  Who  ruled  Germanj/j  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  f  What  did  be 
do  relative  to  Austria,  and  his  own  lainily  1 
How  long  was  his  reign  7 

25.  Who  succeeded  him7  When?  What 
is  said  of  his  qualities  7  What  did  he 
achieve  for  Germany  ?-[What  is  said  re- 
specting his  memory  7] 

26.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  ^Vhen  1 
-[Whose  son  was  Charles  7]-Mention  soiiie 
of  the  acta  of  his  administration.  What 
was  the  most  extraordinary  event  pertain- 
ing to  him  7  In  what  place  did  he  end  bis 
days  7-[What  was  the  power  of  Charles  as 
a  sovereign  ?  For  what  reasons  could  he 
not  attain  to  universal  empire  ?  Relate  the 
account  of  his  resignation.] 

27.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Charles, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  period  7  Wtai 
part  did  they  act  in  the  relieious  disputes 
that  prevailed  7-rWhatis  said  of  Ferdmaod 
and  Maximilian  ?    Of  Rodolph  ?] 

28.  What  is  the  most  important  event  of 
this  oerlod,  in  thfe  history  of  Germany  7  lii 
what  countrv,  and  when,  did  that  event  com- 
mence ?  Who  was  the  instrument,  under 
God,  of  this  revolutioi^  ?  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it  ?  What  opened  Luther's  eyes 
to  the  enoi-ujjiv  of  t]n-  wUoU^  j^vm-ui  n  pev- 
dulgencefi  T  VVhai  t^ncouraicciiwui  did  Lu- 
ther receivpi  ^  Wlanl  waa  the  t-iTect  of  per 
secution  en  him  7  How  did  Luther  appftir 
at  the  imji  rial  liirl  1  Wiien  he  left  the  fliec 
and  arrivh.-]  ,i(,  ^ftj-nny,  Thi>w  did  he  flmJ 
things  then-  1  To  whaj'dpijrppdid  the^int 
of  reformer  - ,tj  jsoon  f  Jtt(?nfl  ^  Wljai  wasthi 
effect  of  jirrsf-cutions  by  the  ^uptstal 

29.  In  ^'ptiijiy  what  province  aJoite  re- 
mained to  i|]p  Mnor^j  at  (he  closn  of  thf  lawl 
century  T  Upon  wbai  occasioQ  did  iU  the 
Christian  prtiict[»al4tle£  of  &ifflin  find  theph 


f-»i,W?io  succeeded  him?    Wliy  is  she  selves  uwkr  one  sccjUre?    Vj.'^hen aurf  by 
Uled  "Woody  Mary  ?"  What  was  her  dis:  I  whom  was  U^^^^^f^k^f  mtmsSa.  eff«t 
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ed  Y  What  became  of  the  Moon  1-(0f  wl^ 
ifistHdtiOn  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  authors  7] 

30.  Who  succeeded  Isabella  In  Castite  1 
When  and  upon  what  occasion  didCharles  V. 
ascend  (he  throne  of  Spain1*[By  what  means 
were  the  Spanish  dominions  extended  ?J 

31.  Who  succeeded  m  16661  By^hdt 
nations  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sus- 
tained 7  Of  what  countries  was  Philip  the 
sovereign  t-[What  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies  ?] 

32.  When  did  Holland  become  a  repnblic  1 
On  what  account  did  the  SUtes  combihe  1 
How  many  of  them  came  into  the  measure! 
How  were  the  remaining  provinces  situa- 
ted ?-[What  number  of  provinces  does  Hol- 
land include?  What  nutaber  Flanders? 
How  much  of  the  Netherlands  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477 1  To  what 
power  were  they  afterwards  resigned  I 
Vvhat  Is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Holland- 
ers, preceding  this  event  f  What  was  the 
occasion  of  their  revolt  aealnst  Phllfp  H.  ? 
Who  was  their  leader  7  When  was  he  pro- 
claimed stadtholder  1  What  prevented  the 
Whole  17  provinces  from  forming  one  re- 
public 1  What  did  the  Spaniards  do,  td  re- 
cover the  17  provinces*  By  what  meana' 
did  the  Hollanders  succeed  ?  What  was" 
ttte  character  of  Maurice  1] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  unknown  7 
Who  then  discovered  it?  What  was  his  ob- 
ject ^[On  what  accounts  was  the  discovery 
of  America  an  important  everit  ?  Is  the 
theory  that  America  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient^ weU  grounded  ?  What  led  Oolumbus 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent 1  Did  he  readily  obtain  assistance  In  his 

Eroject  to  discover  it  ?  Wlio  first  aflbrded 
im  assistance  7  What  great  motive  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  undertaking  7  Giv<e  an 
account  Of  his  voyage.] 

34.  What  place  was  first* discovered  1 
What  places  next  7  Why  did  he  caH  the  re- 
gions West  Indies  7  W^hat  was  the  result 
'fa  second  voys^e?  What  of  a  third?  When 
<lid  John  Cabot  find  the  continent  of  North 
Ani'^rica  7  In  whose  behalf  did  he  take  poa^ 
^^slon  7  Of  what  were  the  Spaniardsjguilty, 
m  their ^ttlelnent  of  the  New  Wortdt 
When,  aiffi  by  whom  was  the  coast  of  Brazil 
discovered?- [How  and  when  wasVhe  New 
World  proved  to  be'  not  a  part  of  Asia  ? 
iPell  the  story  of  Fernando  Cortez.  Of 
Francis  Pizarro.  .  When  was  Las  Oasas 
«ent  as  viceroy  fVora  Spain  What  was  the 
effect  of  his  administration  7  Describe  the 
inhabitants  of  America.  What  means  did 
the  Spaniards  employ  to  convert  these 
people  to  Christgmity?  What  object  did 
the  Spaniards  have  in  view,  more  than  their 
conversion  ?  Before  the  late  revolution,  to 
whom  did  the, Spanish  acquisitions  in  Ame- 
rica belong  7    How  governed  7) 

Distinguished  Characters. 

Who  were  tlie  distin^^uished  chararters 

fii  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  distin^ 

gttishedT-Ct^  Whett  and  whera  was  Oolum- 


bosboml   What  fitted  himfor  tbe^ 
was  to  act  hi  the  world?    What  effecn 
his  discovery  on  Spain  and  Europe  7  Wlu*^ 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  influ*. 
ence  of  his  enemies?    When  and  how  did 
he  die? 

2.  When  and  where  was  Raphael  bom  1 
In  what  arts  was  he  eminent  ?  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  punter  1 

3.  What  was  Angelo  Buonaroti?  In  what 
has  he  surpassed  all  the  modems  7  What 
is  his  style  7    How  long  did  he  tire  7       , 

4.  What  was  Erasmus  as  to  learhiogl 
In  what  estimation  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen 7  On  what  side  was  he  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Protestantism  and  popery  ? 

5.  What  is  related  of  the  fife  of  Coperni* 
cusi  Of  his  great  discovery?  In  What 
manner  did  he  die  7 

6:  Where  and  when  was  Luther  bom? 
By  what  incident  were  hla  views  directed 
to  the  church  ?  What  station  did  he  occupy 
ih  the  University  at  Wittemberg  7  Where 
did  he  learn  more  particularlj[  the  igno- 
rance, &c.  of  the  church  dignitaries?  What 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform- 
atldn  7  When  and  where  did  he  die  7  In 
what  respects  was  he  qoaBfied  for  the  ser- 
vice he  performed  ? 

T.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin's  life.  On 
what  account  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  7  What  is  said  of  hun  as  a  man 
of  piety  and  tzdents? 

8.  What  work  didCamoeni  write?  What 
dla  he  meet  with  fn  life? 

9.  What  is  said  respecthig  the  life  of  Bu- 
chanan 7    What  was  he  as  a  writer! 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

11.  What  great  work  was  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  hfe  did  he  Mve? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  his  death  7 

12.  What  was  tne  character  of  Spenser,' 
as  a  poet  7    How  was  his  Hfe  concluded?] 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe« 

1.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France? 
What  act  of  Justice  did  Henry  do  to  th^ 
Calvinists  7  How  did  he  repair  the  desola- 
tions  of  a  long  civil  war  7  What  is  said  of 
his  talents.  Ac.  7  What  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  1-[State  the  circumstances  of  it. 
What  project  had  he  Inviewaboi^t  thettow 
of  his  death  7] 

2.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  Xin.  come  to  the  throne  ?  How  did 
Riclielieu  arrest  that  decline  of  af&irs  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  1  What  were  the 
principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ?-[I>id 
the  Protestants  attempt  to  threw  off'  their 
allegiance  7  For  what  reason  7  Wl)at  wa3 
their  head  ^luarters  7  How  long  did  they 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  siege  ?  What  was 
the  result  7  HoW  did  Richelieu  endeavour 
to  humble  the  Austrian  greamess  ?  Were 
his  plans  attended  wHh  Etuccess  7  Was  fhiii 
minister  a  patron  of  learning  7  A^  vrhai 
age  did  Louis  (Tie  ?]  '        ^  . 

3.  When  and  under  whose  regeftcy  did  \ 
LouLfXIV  asceitd  th«  throne?    Whatha^ 
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^  to  bis  reign  1 
lus  events  of  Us 


lYame 

'  taa  reign. 

I  fhe  duke  of  Eh^hein  gain 
e  Spaniards!  Give  an  ac- 
he cooimotions  of  (he  Fronde. 
dldLou^  do  upon  the  death  of  Maza- 

^f-  what  n-eat  generals  had  he  in  the 
^war  vi]xh  Holland  1  Bv  whom  were  the 
moHandera. assisted 7  what  battles  were 
gained  1  Was  England  gained  to  the  alli- 
ance %  What  nevertheless  was  the  success 
of  Louis  1  Give  an  account  of  the  revocaUon 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Who  brought  about 
the  league  of  Augsbuig  1  What  victories 
were  obtained  by  Louis  in  this  war  )•  What 
oatimns  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
■uecesaioni  What  was  the  object  of  iti 
On  whose  side  was  the  advantage  nowl 
What  battles  ^d  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
fainll 

4.  What  was  the  age  of  Louis,  and  the 
length  of  his  reign  1  What  constitutes  his 
chief  ciaim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  3 
Wta^  was  the  result  of  it  1  In  what  was 
Louis's  sagacity  peculiarly  manifest  1  Give 
an  accountof  some  of  his  generals  and  mi- 
nisters, what  were  his  accomplishipents 
and  ciutracter  1 

&  Bv  whom  was  the  throne  of  Kqfland 
■acencied  in  IGCB 1  To  what  house  did  the 
sceptre  now  passi  What  is  said  of  this 
event  HHow  did  ETizabeth  point  oox  her 
■occ^ssor  1  In  the  history  of  Scotland  what 
is  said  of  David  Bruce  7  Of  Robert  II.  1  Of 
Robert  II|.1  Who  was  James  1.1  What 
were  his  qualities  1  What  did  he  accom> 
plish  for  nis  people  1  What  is  said  of 
James  ILI  Of  James  mi  OfJamesIV.I 
What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
iames  VL1  What  occasioned  his  death  1 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  1] 

4.  What  conspiracy  soon  tended  to  dis- 
turb James's  reign  1  What  baser  project 
followed  1-[Relat«  tMr  mjorf  (concerning  the 
plot.] 

7.  What  expectation  had  the  puritans 
furmed  at  the  accession  of  James  1  What 
evils  drofve  manr  of  them  to  the  new  world  1 
What  policy  dia  James  pursue  1  Why  was 
he  prejudiced  against  the  puritans  1  What 
change  were  the  minds  of  Englishmen  un^ 
dern>iiK  1  Bow  long  did  James  reign  over 
finglanal  How  long  over  Scotland  1  What 
fs  said  of  his  character,  disposition,  and 
reign  1-rWhat  faicident  shows  his  love  of 
flattery?  Was  he  not  on  the  whole  a  va- 
luable prince  11 

8.  When  did  Charles  I.  ascend  the  thmael 
What  waa  there  in  the  state  of  the  English 
people  which  demanded  a  more  liberal  ad- 
ministnuion  than  had  before  been  observ- 
ed 1  Pid  Charles  regard  thia  state  of  ftel- 
iBgl  What  led  Charles  to  certain  tyrannical 
measures  1-rHow  began  the  quarrel  6|^ 
tween  Charles  and  his  parliament  1  Wh|t 
acts  were  passed  by  a  new  parliament  de*. 
tennined  on  reformation  1]  ♦ 

9.  What  class  of  people  were  now  em- 
-^^iMfor  America  1    Whyl    What  pro- 


did  Laud  attempt  agafaist  public  feeling  t 
What  was  the  national  covenant  of  the 
Seoul  What  other  evils  did  the  king  and 
his  partv  meet  with  1] 

10.  Was  the  sword  now  to  decide  the 
contest?  What  did  the  parliament  dol 
What  the  kingl'  What  was  the  issue  of 
several  battlesl  Who  were  the  supporters 
of  Charles  1  Who  of  the  parliament  ?-f  With 
whom  did  the  parliament  enter  into  a  con^ 
federacy  1  Who  directed  the  measures  of 
the  army  1  Which  battles  were  favourable 
to  the  royalists  1  Which  to  tlie  Parliament  ? 
What  Was  the  religious  state  of  Cromwell's 
armvl  Relate  how  the  king  was  taken, 
tried,  and  pimished.  What  was  the  cha* 
racter  of  Charles  1  Did  God  seem  to  over- 
rule  events  in  this  instance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  liberty  1  What  la  ^said  of 
Charles  as  an  author  1] 

11.  What  took  place  in  England  on  the 
death  of  Charles  1-[What  religious  interest 
began  now  to  prevail  1  By  whose  influence 
alone  couhl  the  confusions  of  England  be 
settled?  What  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  1  What  did  Cromwell 
do  to  establish  his  authority  in  those  coun- 
tries? Relate  the  story  of  king  Charles  IL 
in  attempting  to  escape.  How  did  the  re- 
public act  at  this  era?  What  was  its  suc- 
cess in  a  war  with  Holland?  How  and 
where  did  Cromwell  annihilate  the  repub- 
lic ?  What  kind  of  paifliament  did  he  then 
assemble?    What  did  they  ihialiy  do?] 

13.  When  was  Cromwell  declared  Pro- 
tector ?  What  was  his  power  ?  What  waa 
the  condition  of  the  nation  ?  Why  was  he 
not  popular  ?  How.  at  length,  did  he  feel 
in  his  elevation  ?  When  did  he  die^HWhaC 
was  his  character  ?] 

•  14.  Who  succeeded  in  the  protectorate  1 
Did  ]|«  continue  long  in  it? 

15.  What  took,  place  after  the  abdicatian 
of  Richard  Cromwell  ?-[How  was  the  resto- 
ration-effected?  Who  vTas  the  instrument 
in  it?] 

16.  How  wm  ChariRS  Tegartiid  by  (he 
Ikiglish  people  1    Whal  hi«i  he  to  redom- 

""        In    "      ^  "'" 


mend  himselfto  th^'Hi  1  Why  and  wh  en  di  d 
Kis  govermut'ul  bi-cofiiP!  unpoiiCilat?  hi 
what  yrsy  vfnn  he  scr^^enefJ  from  Ofliuin  1 
Whajtr  evils  becJiiTte  pre\  atent  iMtin%  bis 
reign  ?  What  cbaiij(ei  W'as  Lbeffl  hi  ihe  peo- 
ple, by  which  Charlift^s  tyrannical  dispasi-' 
tion  was  morn  subrnisfiivriy  borne  thsui  rt 
had  been ?  Wlini  was  thr-  arig'jii  of  thi*  dia* 
tinguishing  ejiKbf^ta  of  UTiig  an<l  Twvl 
What  do  the T  smrid  fori  T<(  whal  att  did 
the  prevaleiirr  uf  Eory  princlplf^a  Tead  T 
-[What  events  uf  this  re^n  are  recorded? 
What  party  became  predominant  before  the 
end  or  it?  How  was  England  now  thrown 
into  a  flame  ?    How  did  the  king  act  ?] 

17.  When  did  Charles  expire?  In  what 
^ea^  of  Ills  age  and  reign  ?-{What  things 
are  added  concerning  the  character  of 
Charles?} 

la  Whc>  was  proclaimed  on  his  death? 
When?  What  does  the  history  of  this 
re^  consist  of?-[What  is  said  or  the  capa^ 
eitj  and  conduct  of  tliia  prmcoT) 


BC9PSEN  ail9T0BT. 


10.  What  wfte  tone  of  the  prkvchwleTento 
of  hi«  rekn?  What  led  the  king  to  hie 
ruin  7  What  appUcatioo  was  made  for  re> 
lief  from  the  tTraimj  of  James  1*[On  his 
arrival,  by  whom  was  WilUam  joined  !> 
Whither  did  James  flee  1  What  did  a  con- 
▼entioo>i>arliament  do  on.  this  occasion? 
•rWhat  character  wivb  given  by  the  dokeof 
Buclciaffham  of  Charles  and  JmienTl 

20.  who  now  ascended  the  throne  1 
Wliat  is  this  event  often  called?    What  was 

.  accomplished  by.therevolution  ?-[Why  wafl 
a  revolutibn  indispensable?  Who  were 
styled  non-jurors,  &c,  ?). 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  affected  Ur'vaiyls 
James  ?  In  what  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  Wflliam?  Wha/t  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wars  ia  which  this  prince  en- 
gaged ?  When  did  the  peace  of  Rvswicic 
take  place  ?  On  what  principle  did  WiUiam 
act  in  his  foreign  wars1-{Scate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  naval  vhattle  o(  La  Hogue. 
What  Is  said  of  James  in  the  laUer  part  of 
his  life?! 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  who  was 
proclaimed  at  8t  Germains?  What  effect 
had  this  act  on  the  British  nation  ?  Under 
what  circumstances  did  William  die? 
•[What  is  said  of  his  person,  ^e.  ?  What 
two  new  measures commencedduring  this 
reten?] 

2s.  On  whom,  did  the  crown  devolve  hi 
1702?  What  was  the  character  of  her 
reign?  For  what  waai  she  respected?  What 
were  the  principal  events  m  her  reign? 
•{QWfi  an  account  of  the  war  against  France. 
In  the  trea^r  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
England  yield?  What  has  been  said  of 
MarlboHHwht  In  the  coastitutionat  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  what  was  stipu- 
lated ?  What  is  said  of  the  strife  between, 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace? 
Who  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  these 
dissensions  ?] 

21.  When  did  Anne  die?  What  oooa- 
Bioned  her  death  ?-rDescribe  her  person.] 

25.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  €lerman 
empire  in  1612?  What  did  he  attempt  to 
do?  What  brought  on  a  civil  war?  What 
occaaioned  the  death  of  Matthias? 

36.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  become  em- 
peror? What  attempts  did  Austria  make 
daring  his  reign?  By  what  were  two  of 
them  flrustrated?  Has  Austria  usually  held 
the  sceptre  ?^What  vms  the  character  of 
Ferdinand?] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  HI.  Mtcoeed? 
By  whom  were  the  proOsstanU  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign?  What 
is  said  of  the  peace  of  Westphi3ia?-EWbat 
followed  this  peace?] 

28.  Who  was  next  elected?  Whsn? 
Who  succeeded  YUm?  In  what  war  were 
both  of  these  emperors  engaged  ?  Mentton 
its  particulars,  what  happened-  to  Vienna 
in  1683?  Who  was  elected  in  1711?  What 
occurred  during  his  reton? 

29.  On  the  throne  of  Spain  who  succeed- 
ed In  19961  By  what  causes  did  ^Min  de- 
cline in  power  from  the  commencement  of 
thfureign?  ^ 

4 


ao.  Whea^FUttFlV. 
is  said  of  hie  reign? 

31.  When  did  the  revokition  in  Poitogal 
take  place  ?  Oive ,  an  account  of  it?KluB- 
tioo,  the  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal 
previously  to  the  above.] 

3^  Who  soooeeded  in  1666onthe  throne 
of  8paia?  OnvAwt  aooouotidld  he  lea^e 
his  dombiions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Aojou? 
•[By  what  was  this  prince  said  to  lia^e  been 
d^biUtated?) 

33.  Who  was  the  first  Spanish  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  ascended  the 
throne?    When? 

34.  Which  was  the  most  splendid  period 
inthehistoryof7^rii«y7  what  is  said  of 
it  at  the  present  period?.  How  many  sul' 
tans  rel^oed  through  it  ?  With  whom  weve 
they  geoerallv  at  war  ?-fWhat  power  proba' 
bfy  prevented  the  Turks  firom  overspread' 
tng  Europe  ?  ,  For  what  reasons  were  they 
superior  for  a  long  time  to  the  Christian 
powers  ?  What  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Achmet  I.  ?  What  is  said  of  (Khman  II.  ? 
Of  Amurath  IV.  ?  Of  Mahomet  IV.  ?  De- 
scribe the  siege  of  Candia.  Relate  the 
particulars  concerning  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
What  is  said  of  SolymanH.  and  Mustapha 
I|.^  What  resulted  fifom  the  Turkish  wbr 
with  Austria?]  . 

35.  What  is  intended  bv  the  Britisli  colo- 
nies hi  America  ?  During  what  periods 
were  they  so  koewn  ?    To  whom  did  tiiey 

SiWhat  is  the  date  of  the  grant  under 
which  English  settlements  were  first  made  ? 
How  long  was  this  from  the  cfisoovery  made 
by  Oabot?  What  is  ssid  of  the  Leodon 
and  Pljrmouth  companies?  Were  there 
any  prmects  before  this,  to  settle  the  coun- 
try ?  Give  aft  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

37.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present 
island  of  New  York  settled?  When  did 
the  English  obtahi  possession  of  it  ? 

38.  When  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  settled?  With  what  other 
colony  was  this  afterwards  united? 

39.  Mention  the  first  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  Whoi  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  settled  ? 

41.  Whence  vros  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  settled? 

42.  When  and  bv  vrhom  vras  Connect! 
cut  setUed?  Whleh  wer*  the  earliest 
towns? 

43.  When  was  Rhode  Island  settled? 
What  event  occaskmed  it? 
'   44.  When  vraftthe  ookmy  of  New.  Haven 
formed?    Under  what  oiremniCances  ? 

4K.  When  and  by  whom  were  North  and 
Sooth  Carolma  foooded?  Whence  the 
name  Car  ottna? 

46.  Who  first  settled  in  Peansyhnaia? 
When  dkl  WUMam  Penn  axrire?  Inder 
what  circumsCanoeaT 

47.  When  and  by  whom  waa  Oeoiglli 
settled? 

48.  Which  states  have  been  Che  most  hii> 
|)ortantin  the  eonfedencT  1 
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^        .  iliidpfltKFuaseff  of^le«e^ 
u  whieh  of  tlie  RTaiei  WMt  die  free 
jtfkm  ir  relieion   reeffuJK^dl    Whai 
dfi  ihft  attie  of  iiyu\g*  in  did  Other  eolaDiea 
ifi  Utia  rcHppctl    Had  th*?  Wdr]<l,  however, 
PTflr  seen  uny  siELtes  Bo  free  be  tore!    In 
a&m  Engbnd,  how  did  ihey  jusiifjr  thuiri- 

Bl .  'W.'hM  wM  tho  chftratter  of  the  firat 
s«ttlcr6  uf  thta  coomry  ?  Whai  abkcU 
YOCiK ed  thflir  ■ueaLLon  In  a  remaTkabfc  iJd^ 

S^  How  did  Lhe  colonists  oblam  their 
kndil 

63,  Which  of  the  stntei  al  first  ejrpcrl- 
enced  but  liitle  troublci  rrciti  the  Mdiafis  ? 
How  wBi  it  with  Connecticut  Anil  VirFftritrt, 
in  this  rcspeei  t  Did  all  the  colonic tt  HiitTer 
sooner  or  later  fmrn  ihia  poiirre?  What 
«i*)^  he  rrniiiTkPd  of  the  colonials  afl  a  bcniy  ^ 
dnrinif  this  (v^rUKl  T  What  may  funh^^r  be 
arfjifd  repppeUng  the  colon iatg  ^lTeH  th<? 
einry  of  the  P«jiiot  wia.  Deat:dbc  the 
enndiimn  of  Virglnhul 

M.  Whftl  wpre  ihe  principal  invents  r^la^ 
tinir  10  the  colon i<}9  Ai  a  bfi*!?^  ilurini;  this 
p«'rkorn[Tell  Uie  t/tfiTV  af  Philip's  war. 
WhaJ  were  theoppfewskc  fiieueijres  im<Jcr 
Uii?  tiiiiAri  faiitily,  mviaK  to  7] 

5S.  Wh*»n  waft  Rrinma  broitffht  ill  in  no 
lice  with  the  civllked  world  T  What  is 
her  rank  now  T  To  wliom  riiiea  the  coimlry 
owe  Ita  |rreatnejs3  74fTi¥c!  «omi?  Hccnnni  of 
the  tfaf  ly  history  of  Ru  lislit  1  IftW  did  Pt'tcr 
bficomtf  master  of  the  em  i  if  re  T] 

fifi,  Whu  are  tile  princijml  *v<?ntB  of  hi^ 
TeJ|ii  ?-[R«bite  the  cirr  umsianrf^i^  of  Putt^i^s 
vhtit  to  HdEiiiid  and  I^EiirFruid,  In  thfi  war 
with  niuirlesXn.  of  SwcdfMi.  how  did  Feter 
8UCG«ed  tl  firiitT  Where  ciid  he  oTcrcJitnc 
Chirlea  at  kslTl-WhEMi  did  I'eter  die! 
What  Ie  ^d  of  iiieii  od  a  4iovereif;n  and  a 
man! 

rtj.  When  does  the  history  of  Sweden  he 
tam^  Iri^portAJit  1  How  many  toToreijrnB  fol 
jiiwed  GuslftTCtfi  Vaga,  lo  the  tinnj  of  Uharles 
XIT,  ?  When  wap  the  crown  rendered  he- 
redltury  I  H&w  long  were  Sweden,  npn- 
mark,  and  Norway,  lUiiCcdi  Inio  one  king^ 
domt  On  wftiit  occsutiun  dkl  fiuitavus 
VaBd  lo\ic  up  nrtnn?  Wh*l  tiUi  hf  do  aa  a 
king  T  Wjiot  is  iiiiid  of  (Jiiflfavufl  Ailoliihiis 
and  Christinnal-fWhftt  Is  said  of  Bwpdnn, 
aa  10  it«  hiMorr,  to  the  tfme  of  Vaaal  Ti*!] 
llip  fttory  of  Vasa.  Wliat  la  sfcJd  of  Qiurtn- 
^11 B  A  Jcilphus  ]  Gl^G  an  account  of  Chrlnt- 
lana,] 

r*i.  Wlien  did  Charles  XII,  ffOCde«d  1 
Whnt  !■  caid  nf  hjff  eiqiloits  and  ehftTAJCter  f 
Whfit  was  hia  imcceBs  In.  n  war  witTi Russia. 
Fotjuid,  and  Denm^kt  From  the  bnltle  of 
PiiUowa:^  whithar  did  Chftrtee  I1e«>  1  What 
wafi  hii  fondue  t  there  l-rVi''1iat  is  spiid  of  the 
WftT  with  Dennirark  1  Whjii  wkb  thf^  result 
of '£h«  Tmttle  of  Narvnl  What  are  the  ctr- 
cuinetancsB  of  hi<.<s  conqnefitB  of  Fol'and  1 
ffeirtlon  the  condnct  of CharHes,  iiiTQrk*?yJ 

3istinfutxh'id  CkaTactiri. 
Wfaa  wgro  tlie  dlstlniEuishod  t^hariictorfl 


in  period  OC.,  iTid  for  wtial  we  Uiey^ioi. 
nenttll.  What  ira  the  eTenta  in  the  life  of 
Tycho  Bmhe  T  Whst  dtcJ  hit  leanviTw;.  AlC. 
make  himl    Whtt  are  hit  beet  works  1 

2.  t;ive  Bii  acroimt  of  the  life  of  C^rramies. 
What  is  he  asf  B  humorist  1 

3.  Dciait  the  events  in  ShakJipearc'fl  life 
Wlicn  did  he  die  T  W)]at  rel3f  8  we  ihere 
of  hlin  1  What  lias  been  thought  of  his  in- 
telleclual  aupcriDriiy  1 

4.  What  evUs  did  GaldfN)  ejrperienie 
from  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  the 
aeeT  What  are  some  of  the  dli^rivt  rifts 
that  have  rendered  hts  name  iuumoj-JiII 
How  lonf  did  he  Irve,  and  wlial  happtTLfdto 
hkn  at  laat  I 

6.  Wtiai  has  given  renowti  to  !lftlt?igjl1 
How  was  he  treated  hy  King  Jaiti^Jj  1 

6.  nienthifi  the  CTenta  in"  B;^cnn^■5  life- 
WhaP  wBJi  he  as  a  jrc^njus  and  Qiiilior  1  On 
wlijiTftflcount  has  no  bcea  taUert  "  tiie  irt» 
onoef  of  nattirp,^'  Ac.  7 

7.  or  what  pclkoni  of  jihtlotophy  WM 
Kepler  1  What  difi  h&  first  orovo  ciincflm- 
ing  the  nlant?ts  1 

a  Hpfeite  a  einsnla"-  event  lo  llie  iif«  of 
Gffrfius.    On  what  i$iit>ject«  did  be  wt&oI 

9.  Oive  an  tut  count  of  Doa  Carter 

10   OfGassendl. 

11,  Mention  a  clrcuinstanre  in  the  life  of 
r&schid,  IMiat  were  hJ3  other  inTcIlecitial 
anhi e  V emcnls  1  To  what  illd  he  cotia^r  me 
all  hi  a  powers! 

ri  What  l«  fiaid  of  the  writin^e  and^ 
nlUB  of  Milton?  What  Incidents  of  hishfe 
aro  mentioned  1  What  was  he.  u  la  his 
perann,  hah  its,  Ac.  T 

13.  Give  an  account  of  Comeille. 

14.  To  what  ohjecit  was  6o;i'le  di^TtKledl 
How  did  he  show  his  rf?jrftrd  for  rp^JEsjif*  1 

15.  What  U  ffiiid  of  Dr^den,,  as  tt*  biHim- 
pTOTmnenx  in  writing  1  Was  he  a  volomin- 
nns  wrltor  1  What  was  th&  chamcl  er  of  his 
prose  I  How  do  the  Edinburgh  revicwen 
cnnflid«r  hini  1 

16.  Giro  an  arcotmt of  Lockj^ 
ir.  Ofl4eibnitK.l 

PERIOD  K. 

What  IB  the  name  and  extent  of  tM*  pfr 
Hodl 

L  ^Vhen  and  how  did  CharlPt  XH.  diel 
What  did  ihla  event  do  for  Sweden  elimI  Bo- 
rope  1-[  What  made  ChaTlea,  when  in  Ti»- 
key,  at  length  demroua  of  retnrninf  to  hit 
own  CO  III)  try  1  What  project  did  Iji^  •*■ 
tempt,  hot  ahaudoh  1  What  other  project 
would  he  pmbablj  have  eomineiic<?d  Bid 
bo  lived  1  Tell  the  occ^jon  and  ow]l« 
of  his  death.  Describe  the  predominint 
trait  of  hi  5  charHcter,] 

2.  Who  sueceedeci  Charlea  XH  7  To 
whoin  did  she  goon  Tftaieis  she  ihmnoj 
Whpn  was  Adolphiis  Frederick  elected  i 
By  what  wa8  hi^i  reijm  dcstnrhedl  Upon 
hfs  dpcejiae,  to  whom  wa»*he  sceptf  e  ej^eoi 
Of  what  Triolation  of  hi8  eorontiion  oath  "u 


he  paihy  1     When  anri  How  did  hMMTu*! 
4 In  whrtt  manner  did  GuiiitavQ*  effect  Be 
change  In  the  govermizitMit  ?j 
a  Who  ittec««a«iM^  nsdor  who^e  le- 
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•tneirl  What  dM  he  dv  fn  1800^  and  In 
»8l5i  Whiii  pryvifites  iM  lie  sooii  after 
toset  When  vviw  he  deUirAjiietn  Tu  whotii 
was  ttie  crr^wn  given ?IOq  what  account 
was  6u«Umi^  d^iTirtJiitd  7] 

4.  WhattiUr  Md  Ihi*  Duke  orSttdennwriks 
Cak«7  Wh'i,  Lhr<7ush  tiia  influence,  waa 
declared  crown  prince  T  Heiii  Uemarlctte 
been  fiMthful  to  Ills  adopted  couDiry  )- 
rWhen  did  the  cruwn  pnnce  succeed  ? 
What  kind  of  ecurereijEd  is  he?} 

5.  Who  r»iHed  Prussia  in  a,  hffih  degree 
of  splendor  1  From  what  jfenr  liad  it  ejist- 
ed  as  a  kin^loiu?  WhaL  waa  Lt  before 
styled  HBy  whom  was  this  country  in- 
habited 1  B V  w  liom  w  u  re  t Jie j  conquered  1 
Of  what  is  niorlem  Prussia  formed  1  What 
house  occupies  the  thranel  Who  were 
the  more  diytinjEfuiahed  predecessora  of  the 
creat  Frederick  7  What  is  aniJ  of  Frciicrick 
William,  the  Elector  1  Relsite  some  particu- 
lars of  Fred  e  rac  k  WilhELm  L 1 

6.  When  did  Frederick  U.  Om  Grtiat  as- 
cead  the  throne  t  What  was  tlie  nmnhi'ir 
and  charact  e r  o f  lil s  an uy  J  fJn  w hut  wen; 
hisYiews  btnil  Wlien,  anrt  how  iiid  tie 
efiect  the  contpieiit  of  dilnftia  T  Whal  alaria' 
cd  the  neigh  t>o  iiri  rig  state  b  1  Whjjl  c  oti  fed  e- 
racy  was  rormed  agatnflt  him  t-f Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  "snven  yearu'  war,"]- When, 
and  nnder  whai  circunifltajsce-?  wa£  New 
Prussia  addcMl  tn  his  liomtnioni  1  WJion 
did  he  cHe  *  Whfit  rtpni^icion  haa  he  > 
[Mention  tlie  practti^al  qn^Ui^etr  of  tills 
prince.  Reiate  the  storv  whlcli  shows  his 
deeisloil  of  cliariu^ter,  Wfint  [^  m[tl  of  h»a 
inteUectual  powers,  l?nowletJSge,  and  wri- 
tings?    What  waa  hesa  ta  nioralii  and  roU- 

7.  By  whntn  was  Fnr^derSck  the  Gr^at 
snceeeded  1  \Vh *- n'i  W l un  Is  aaid  o f  liim 7 
When  did  Frf^df^rjck  WiJHani  IIL  come  to 
tho  throne  1  tin  what  occa^it>n  did  h<j  go 
to  war  with  Napoleon  i  Whr-n  waa  tfii> 
battle  of  JTena  foii^ht  7  VVImt  'A-a^  the  re- 
sult HHowcame  tJ^mi^iiv  io  (ail  under  thp 
dominion  of  NapoI(«uii  7  Was  Prusi#isi  wfs& 
in  meedng  lu^r  (ttn^nky  n>i  she  dtrjlj 

8.  What  part  dUl  the  Prug^ian  monsTirh 
take  fn  the  Russian  c jjjirpaljFU  1  Wlrai  did 
he  afterwards  do  1  Wlrjat  l3  g^ti  of  his  ar- 
my in  the  battle  of  Watnrioo?  What  Ims 
ensaged  his  attention  c^iiict^  i-fWIiai  havr 
politicians  conjflctared  id  repjd  la  Prua- 

9.  What  are  wa  uio«t  cnneemed  with^  fn 
the  hi8t<Mry  or<7erm(iR^,  dunag  thie  pf  rfod  T 
What  was  the  fintt  war  of  Imponance  in 
this  period  1  |  ^Ituilian  the  slate  of  things  in 
regard  to  ihl 9  war) 

Vk  When  and  where  was  Fmncia  L 
crowned  1  flow  long  did  he  continue  the 
wart  What  enanedl  Hnw  hod  Mark 
Theresa  be«n  sustained  T-[Who  wa^  Maria 
Theresa  1    Wltai  was  her  character  t] 

II.  Who  succeeded  ro  tim  empire,  in  ITtiSt 
What  did  he  do  1  What  ehamcter  did  he 
maintain  HWhat  ia  said  tfinrernins  his  f^. 
▼OUring  the  li  b  a  rty  o  f  the  pre^i )  Deac  rltus 
the  fiunine  and  Inundations  tlial  look  pliiee 
dioriitf  hlsrelgn-l  | 


12.  Who  was  InTf fted  wltii  1 
in  1790?  What  was  hi*  conduct  i 
cnce  to  the  French  revolution?  Uirl  1  . 
reign  long  1-[ What  waa  the  state  of  Genna^ 
Dj  after  ifie  seven  years'  war,  to  Ihu  Freneh 
revolution  1  What  afterwards,  tn  uie  re* 
Eoration  of  the  Eourbonf  1  How  cam e  Ger» 
many  thuft  to  fitineTl  Has  Af^striB  had  a 
share  in  £iearl;f  all  the  wua  1  With  whal 
success  t  Whal  Ifl  said  of  the  Archduke 
CIiarieaTJ 

13.  Who  was  cmwned  In  17021  What  is 
he  aa  a  prince?  What  la  said  of  hjs  war 
with  thf!  French  republic 't 

H.  Wh**n  and  where  were  hostilltice  r« 
newrdl  Who  aB&iated  Austria?  By^  whom 
w*tr&  the  KLissjjtn  furciia  comniandt-dl 
What  vftin  achieved  ■}  What  miglit  ItaTo 
befm  T-[now  wats  thu  jisalousjp  of  Austria 
enEChed  1  What  w&a  th<!  reanU  to  Austrial 
What  did  FranciK  do  duriiig  the  peace  7 J 

15.  What  La  eald  of  the  tlilrd  coahllon 
Against  Fran de  7-1  WTiat  linpnideneejs  did 
Ehe  Austrkana  commit?)  In  ISQtii  what  took 
place  in  reijard  to  a^'vural  of  tlie  German 
Estates  1  WTiat  Waa  Francis  compehed  (n 
drjT-[W}5at  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  UlO 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine  ?] 

16.  Wlicn  did  Austrfa  take  the  field  the 
fonrih  time  1  Wltat  is  aaid  of  the  hfttilea  of 
Es^hnj^  arjd  Wagram?  What  was  the  rp- 
silk  Di  the  contest  ?-fHow  canvn  Ati«tria  tr> 
he  nvcrcomo,  afttr  the  wise  meagurea  ^ha 
had  taken  7] 

17.  f  Jiva  wn  accotinc  of  the  fifth  cdahtion. 
■f  Under  what  cireumfittneeg  wa«  NaiHiIetm 
attacked  this  lime?  Alter  the  battle  of 
L^ipsjc  vtws  announced  (o  the  allied  sove- 
re^indi,  whal  did  they  do  11 

IS.  What  was  eHteted  by  the  last  c43aU- 
tioR,  in  1^151  What  wat  tlie  Germanic 
Confederatinnl  What  \s  to  be  ei^peoled 
fronn  it7'(Were  the  rights  of  the  QeT7nania 
btniy  duly  regarded  oy  Au!*lria?  Wheni 
and  bet  we  I'll  whom  woj?  the  Holy  Alliance 
formed?  f>n  what  oceounon  were  the  im- 
proper  T^ews  of  this  alliance  manifest^ 
edri 

19,  When  do  «f!  first  feel  much  intGri>Rt 
in  the  htstor^  of  Pnfand?    Have  the  Ptii&g 
Itven  &  happy  people  1    What  hao  canned - 
ttielr  Bufferings?    what  are  some  of  Their 
charactedsticd  ?  [  What  is  Polanil  caljf^d  bv  = 
the  nativea  1    Wliat  doea  it  mean  1    What 
majrirn  did  Lech  V.  uae  lo  utter?     When 
and  by  whom  had  the  Poles  wTitten  laws?  • 
What  was  the  epitajdi  of  Bigtsiriinnd  1, 1    To 
wlaat   did    he  apply  himaelf?    Who    was  ■ 
ajnonjiCthe  mnstm!jtinirii]^h<»d  of  the  PcMinh 
monarohs?  Give  wn  RCC^Q lint  fif  id m^    W^tiat 
Ih  EHid  of  FTeriffrlcfc  Aujtustut?    What  of 
Frederick  Aupmitusll-.?  Who  was  the  last 
klnf  ofPnlanrf?! 

Sd.  Wliar  look  place  in  r^gaJd  to  Fo1and| 
fn  17721  What  ij«  ( he  character  of  this  act  1 
Whai  encniira^ed  the  plundorera  to  do  ftt-  • 
[Mention  tlie  paflirulaiH  of  tjia  disniembeFo 
m^nt  cif  Pnland.]-Wha|  pi^  of  Poland  did 
each  power  taJcel 

iH.  In  17^1,  what  took  ptace )  How  was  * 
iMa  done?    What  eiiaiiadi    Wftenjrasa' 
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.icJK  William  view  the  act  of 

.  oat  «ffiect  waa  proclnc^d  on  the 
^1  What  ia  aai4  of  th«  capture  of 
,vam«v  HWhat  waa  done  by  the  Ruaaiaiu 
slier  tha  Yiclory)  Give  aa  account  of 
Xoaeinako.1 

91  What  ia  aaid  ofthe  third  and  final  dia- 
membenneBt  of  Polandl  Whaitwaadone 
in  regard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  the  con* 
freaaatVienia,inl8iCY 

21.  Who  waa  on  the  tnrone  of  Aumul 
near  the  conunencement  of  thia  period  f 
How  long,  and  in  what  manner  did  ahe 
reign  1-[|Lela(e  eonie  particulara  of  Catba^ 
fine.] 

26.  Who  succeeded  in  1727 1  What  waa 
the  extent  and  character  of  Ua  reign  %- 
[What  ia  aaid  of  the  princea  that  followed 
Peter  the  Great  tluoogh  several  reigns  1]  • 

26.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Anne,  Duchess  ef  Courland,  ascend  the 
tbroDe  ^'jWhat  ia  the  character  of  her 
rtkri  I    what  did  k  coiiiprisi?  ?] 

2r,  Who  vsns  ekcied  eiupt^mrt  in  1740  ] 
What  occurred  Ihe  next  y^mr,  md  who  wai 
elected  emperp 9B  7  WTial  wnfi  the  charac- 
ter a  T  Elizabeth  I  How  d Jd  titie  lie  L  he  r  pal  t 
In  the  seven  yeara^  war  l-[  What  other  jmr- 
tjciulsu's  ikr«i  cikentkirH'd  of  her  ^j 

2S.  Whoeucutiea^d,  Id  17&2I  How  did  his 
people  reifnrd  hira  ai  kogihl  What  be- 
cmnn  o(  hutil  Wlin  if  supposed  lo  havi? 
been  tbfl  uitwftr  of  the  c^nafiimcj  l-iBy 
wh«iJ<;  help  did  Oftthuine  put  lier  hua^mud 
todnuhl] 

'^.  Who  was  now  prDclBimed  I  WjjaJ 
WA3  abe  as  a  woinaa  and  a  queen  T  Whut 
was  L>ye  character  of  Itef  reigu  1  Frout 
viUnl  nation  did  she  acquire  terrilory  T- 
[Whttl  did  on^  of  her  wars  witli  Turkey 
CUBL?  Menticifi  BOine  circumHUmt^ea  rt^ 
tpKctinB  the  a*ptDret>f  IsmaJll 

30.  Who  iiutceiHied  Jn  i7&61  Waa  hia 
reign  likt^  (fkat  of  his  moiherl  Whaj  did 
h«  dii  in  I79yi  What  in  IBOll  What  be- 
came ofhirul 

31,  Wtiea,  and  at  whoi  ajze  waa  Alf  xaa- 
der  I.  proclaimed  1  Tor  wha^  will  he  be  re- 
nnvraed  1  W^iat  is  said  of  hie  rcign  ai  0r^L  t 
When  did  he  ibrm  &  coaJKiem  wilh  AuBtrja, 
Bgaiaat  Noxtaleoii  J  What  cirf.iiiibslanc^ 
ff^ntrinutod  to  hia  defssbl  at  Au£tcrIiL3t  1 
How  liappenffl  it  tlial  Huhfcia  waii  leA  bliuie 
to  conif'nd  with  the  French  entperof  1 
What  Itfatiie  obliged  Alfsjiander  to  segn  tlno 
treaty  of  Tiliii[?  Wiini  djd  lifs  do  in  19061 
W!L(it  ni  ISl  I T  W)iat  act  of  Ma  diapleaaed 
NapoJ^nnl  Wiih  whai  force  vraa  Russia 
invaded  1  How  did  U'lo  RuEeianfi  maiiKf n 
til  ia  wfl  r  1  WhAt  is  *fdd  0  f  ti]  e  battle  of  Bo- 
rod  ino  7  Under  wtiat  circLnnatwiceBdidthfl 
Preiith  army  enter  Moscow  V  Wbai  was 
thf)  consequence  to  the  Pren^^h  i-fPid  Alnx- 
andi^r'a  $a'rc4e<a  fsr^^ual  thoae  of  hiii  i^ueufy  in 
number  1  Wi(h  wliat  prepimitUiii  did  he 
and  hi«  people  meet  the  ctma  1  Wlmt  ef- 
^ct  did  tVin  ronpiant  rptirtniE  of  the  Hus- 
atSiHN  prod  11  r- el  When  WftB  Mo4U:ow  enter- 
fid  bjf  ili€  Ffeachi    What  wm  liapoleOA 


obliiad  to  do,  la  oMiaeqiwoee  •(  4he  Uii|» 
ioM  of  Moscow  1] 

32.  HojBv  did  the  subjugated  natioas  of 
Europe  now  acti  What  power  waa  the 
last  to  Join  against  the  comuion  i»e  1  What 
ia  aaid  of  tim  campaign  of  1613 1  What 
does  Heeren  say  ofthe  battle  of  LeipaicT 
When  did  the  allied  aovereigns  enter  Pa^ 
rial  What  did  they  do  there  t-[WheD  did 
▲lexandiar  die  1  What  is  hia  character  1 
What  is  said  of  the  affiurs  of  Russia,  of 
ktel] 

33.  Who  had  been  proelahned  king  of 
England^  on  the  death  of  Anne  1  When  1 
What  ia  «ud  ofthe  accession  of Qeorge  L 1 
What  had  Proteatantism  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  bouae  of  Brunswick  1  How  was  har- 
OMHiy  eMablished  between  the  nation  and 
the  goveirnment  1  How  did  the  tory  minis- 
try ftU  1-[  Who  was  George  1. 1  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pretender.] 

34.  In  1720,  what  did  the  king  recom- 
mend 1  To  what  did  this  prove  a  pr^nde  1 
Whal  wna  attempted  to  be  done  by  this 
Jkcll  II MW  was  tlLC  credit  of  the  gtwenj- 
Uiieni  pri'ijiMrvf^d  l-[\Vljai  waa  the  charatler 
of  Geoi-flo  L  ?  WhDie  and  at  wliai  act^  did 
hedieTl 

3^1-  Wlien  did  Gcflrgq  IL  succeed!  hi* 
father!  In  what  reRpecta  was  he  Uki?  ^i« 
father]  What  was  1 1 is  character l  Whftt 
lit  jaiid  of  his  mlm  i  n  iat  ration  I  In  what  wclts 
did  he  4^tif9g^  l^{VVhni  isi  i^d  of  hi«  mmlsh 
ler.  e^r  Bjobeii  Wa|pole7] 

35.  Whit  t4K>k  plico  during  the  aba^iwre 
fif  the  king  cm  the  eoEdnent  'i  la  wlisi 
battlt?  did  youi^  Churles  beat?  In  wha* 
w^  he  bt*aien  t  What  effect  did  Chikrles'a 
ISiilure  have  oti  the  sSruan  ^mily  1  When 
and  on  iff  hat  fee  count  was  war  renewed  be* 
[ween  EnjElaiid  and  France!  Wlaat  was 
Ua  reijult  T  Wha^  brave  general  then  per» 
iahedl-LOIre  some  fmrticnlarB  cctDceifninf 
him.] 

36.  What  \a  aaid  ofthe  snns  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain at  thin  peri^id  ?  Ucw  long  dJd  George 
[L  l{¥e  and  reign? 

37:  Who  FUcceeded  in  1700 1  What  it. 
«aid  of  the  extent  of  his  reign  1  For  what 
WAR  it  diatin^ii»lied  t  Under  what  ^irour- 
al'lia  cireumBtancQe  did  George  iU.  cmn^ 
nience  his  reign  )-[What  is  said  of  Chatr 
hani'B  itiiatsry  J] 

^.  How  c-^nie  the  Ameridaii  c-clotfiiea  ta 
*iep»fa,E(i  ffiifft  the  motlifer  country  1    When 
dUI  ( ^ e  war  cam menre  I    Whiii  opj/ofred  tha 
itieaaareti  oC  parliaxnent  on  thip  oocaajoa  h 
When  did  Grent  Flntaln  aeknowiedge  tj*c/ 
hidcpBndencu  of  thn  States  1  What  WW  the  • 
cjjnHequence  T^[  What  powers  rnok  fiart  wlllit 
ttie  Axuetiean  gavemiueitt  f  Wliit  wbb  the 
result  to  Exi|[>  land  11 

39.  What  was  another  UnportanC  featumii 
of  the  present  r^i;^  1  Give  an  BcexMint  <if1 
the  conqueBta  of  tlie  East  lodlaCkktnpeJi  j  lai' 
Inctia. 

4<>.  What  other  important  events  weraf 
there  1  Wh^  were  the  rebels  in  Irelaodli' 
What  Is  mid  of  tJie  Act  of  T^hiont-tWhatv 
Cfiuntt^niLQee  did  the  gfjvertunent  of  FraJice  L* 
^e  to  the  Irish  T    When  dkl  mism  ptfia  ??  >> 
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Iraliad  become  biaurrectlaiujjr  ^  Wl»t 
was  (he  con&G'quencel] 

4  \  What  l:i  sbid  of  tliis  reign  as  c^unect' 
vil  wit  It  ihe  FreucJi  revotuikci  I  Wliat  was 
tht^  *  liariicter  of  tlaat  reTOlutkm  14Whai 
wtin  IJ3C1  view^UiLg  spirit,  and!  iJjeeJTorl^£*f 
tii^j  LUicmh  Jiaxiun  m  thia  war  i  Wlmi  vic- 
tuiii?,-*  iiid  thi-y  j^jiUQ  ofl  the  land  aiul  oil  IlitJ 
i^a  ?  Wiien  was  ifjero  an  iiiUerv;ilorpeacti  1 
Whai  1:^11464  the  renewfll  of  tTnitj  war  1 
What  iji  un*ntioned  of  Uie  bitiile  of  the 
Nile  J     OfTr&fEU«arlJ 

42.  What  oih«r  war  waa  Great  BriLula 
tugai^efl  hi  iit  liha  tiiciel  Wlini  waa  the 
caLi^e  of  thjis  witr  ?  When  dirl  U  ccmo- 
uiPiice  and  leriiiinate  1  What  \vm  it*  ylia- 
raeterl  ^    ,     , 

4ii,  What  hflppHiicil  to  Georpi  HL  durmg 
the  InUcr  part  of  hlB  life  ^  \Vha  ac^tnd  a4 
n?irPnL  iEi  the  mead  tiiweMWikHii  did  the 
oiJ  king  di^  t  What  is  stipuost^d  lo  have 
bronglit  C41  hij3  insanity'*  VVhni  la  his  cha- 
jacier?  Vfiyo  liucceeded  him  I  What  is 
Baid  of  !iu£  rc^ignlj 

43i.  Who  was  the  atiecesflor  of  Lcrnii 
XIV.  on  Ih  &  throne  o  f  i^r aTKC  i^  When  did 
he  Ue k; i n  to  reign  J  W Utt  wm 4-egr;nt  durkig 
Ihe  kiiiij'a  ciihiority  1  tWhiU  was  the  tharac-^ 
ti^'iT  of  the  L^uke  of  Orli?ii[.Uii  1  What  lyined 
Lhe  crr^lit  Qf  Uie  guveniiuem?] 

44.  Who  Wi3^  ui#  minister  of  Lni^iia  aftejr 
iKt  tajue  of  atfp  ^  What  did  Heury'i  ad- 
niiiit*?irfl!i'>a  eHoct  H  How  kiitf  waa  the 
T  m  ig ti  nf  Li>ui*i  I  Wlriai  ivaa  it*  c  haTiir  ler  ^ 
[jV[»  iiLion  soEiii*  pELrtTcuiarg  of  hifei  tcnrluct' 
Whitt  thd  ht#  prfifq^iun  lead  him  to  undsr- 
tjkt!  T  Iliiw  did  hid  condnc^  aUiiCl  hiii  fHao- 
pleTJ 

4r^  WThr?  aacendod  the  throtJt*  in  1774  7 
What  was  his  flilnalionl  Wa*  Ills  tf^mper 
fiiiiod  fir  the  evil  dajt  on  whleh  he  waa 
ftt)](^n  I'EWhoi  course  did  Louis  pHrsiwsl 
What  led  directly  to  the  re^ohuitjri  7  What 
oi  her  com-'wrreni  causes  were  th^re?  Wlkdl 
is  this  period  now  called  1    What  m&y  It  be 

icj.  What  atep?  did  the  klag  t^e  when 
Lhf  goverrkcntiiit  waii  destitute  of  «upplifl«  1 
How  wHEt  {he  National  AJiJAmhljr  C'loatitu- 
led  J  When  anfl  with  what  event  did  thf*  Re- 
vokitinn,  pr(>perty  ^peakiii^^  bo^nVrWhat 
did  the*  SlateEf  Gfineral  c^Aiiat  ofT  When 
I  he  Nalionai  AsBambly  wnacnUt'd,  what  he- 
can^e  of  the  uwrnarf ihy  J  What  wm  the 
All  imt  I  on  of  th  e  If  i  fW  wnd  roy  al  iStiniiy  1  What 
Important  act^  did  the  A^«enihl^  pai^  1 
What  nppeared  in  179011 

47.  When  WM  the rft|;algov^&jninient  abol- 
ished ?  By  whnJ,  body  was  this  doxiQ  T 
Whtit  becJioie  of  the  king  T  What  waa  his 
thft-racl^r  l4What  were  mmB  of  tha  chaises 
all  egpd  ^gaXQ  st  the  king  I  Who  e  xfTted  the 
£0[}<«  iolliUi^nco  ag^inat  him  I) 

48.  W'hat  or>irim4?nced  after  the  death  of 
tJie  fcitiKl  Whskt  dki  the  factiotui  in  the 
CVfiveniion  ito  1  What  act  in  oartle^Uar  tiad 
gfvea  itnmfirtal  inikJoy  tn  thatbndy  7  WJieii 
^nd  hdv^f  did  tb«  queon  of  Fraaciiperlih.? 
When  diflthe  Biiit<?rDfthfl  kinjf  T-tWhowtifl 
thr  loriit  exocrible  of  tht  revolutlotiirjr 
Madera  \    W^ho  were   hii  aceooiplleea  T 

4* 


What  Is  laid  of  the  deaih  of  the  Huke  ^  ^ 
leans  t    Wlmt  tjf  Robuftnir-rralJ  "  '^*'^- 

49.  After  the  f&ll  of  Kobe«pieiT«  ^wliat 
tfjok  plfljinj  1  What  ia  said  of  the  aukerinf 
caused  by  the  Convention  1  When  were 
the  Directory  uid  the  two  CaqnciLg  eetar 
LUahed  7 

&}.  W'liat  Lb  saJd  of  the  extcroal  relatiODB 
of  France  at  this  iimel  Why  did  Aufltria 
and  Pruaaia  cake  the  pjirt  of  Louia  1  Wlial^ 
is  said  of  the  etuigxantal  What  waa  Uio 
ntpubh*^  4hle  to  do  7  How  many  fighting 
meii  hiid  it  ai  coniinand  in  ITEW 1 

51.  How  k>nKdid  the  goveriirDent  of  the 
Birectory  cgoUtiue  1  In  what  waa  the  ei- 
ectiU*e  ]>ower  then  vested)  What  was  the 
deay^n  «f  Uie  conauUuel  W^hat  were  the 
coalitjons  against  Fnuuie  l  How  many  were 
there  }  What  do-re  the  first  of  theiie  cobH- 
ticina  include  llWho  was  the  fu under  of 
t  herio  com blnation a  7  What  cffett  was  pro- 
duced on  France!  Were  Uie  French  auo 
ce«^hil  I  W|ia.t  held  t*ie  coiditiun  together 
after  the  rotiremeul  of  ciuuie  of  thf^  powers  1 
Against  what  naiion  wit^  the  war  most  vltfo- 
rouiJY  carried  on  'i  Through  what  countrjf 
chloflV  I  To  whom  was  tlie  army  of  Ilalj 
entrutfted  in  ITBC  t  What  did  he  Bomi 
aclaevtr  I  Wtmi  ii  said  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  1J 

52.  Wlien  and  by  wttQ^a  means  was  the 
second  cpahtion  cfiriitid  on  1  Wa*  tt  more 
extetiaivQ  lluw  the  otlmr  7  Froin  whAl 
cause  was  Ihe  alheB  victorious:  7-[0iva  a 
brief  accoixnt  of  ^witxeriaiid.>Wfien  was 
it  a  crSlieal  period  with  Franct  I  Upon  Ida 
retura  frotn  Eoptj  what  did  Bonapi^e  ef- 
fect ?  What  waia  sorjw  the  slate  ofthin^l 
WhMLed  the  way  to  th«  peace  ofAmifinaT 
What  la  fiald  of  Soitufiarte  at  this  tiene? 
Wheti  waff  he  procMiued  emperor  If  Why 
^^ijm  the  peicc  of  Amians  enjoyed  only  for 
a  short  time  I  Whau  and  by  whitt  tti.cans 
was  Epypt  rt^iilored  to  ths  Ported  What 
was  the  Londi Lion  of  France  at  tliiiB  timeT 
What  pFQJflcl:  luiri  Napol&mi  formedl 
What  resourceJi  tkad  he  for  accomiiUthlne 
itl] 

53.  Whon  and  by  whom  was  the  thirdi 
coalitjon.  formed  1  Wtiiat  was  the  plan  t 
Bow  Inn^  hid  EngUifid  beca  already  at  war 
witii  France  ?  WHtjat  happened  to  the  tta- 
hllnn  14 What  bromght  on  the  war  betweeii 
France  and  En^lar^dl  What  waa  the  Ursl 
royal  family  dflJiroiK'd  by  Napoleon's  proc- 
kinaticn  1  Wljat  was  the  condition  of  Prua* 
vra  in  this  war  ?  What  step  did  ^he  at  length 
taJrnlJ 

54.  When  and  by  whom  was  a  fourth 
coalition  Di&tnrcHdl  WhiU  was  the  remiiJt 
to  Friisflml  Wtiat  battles  wer'3  fougtit  with 
th  a  HiTiiHians  1  What  did  Riisa  in  ami  IVus- 
aEaagtee  lol-[Why  and  how  did  the  British 
secure  tha  fleet  of  Dentuark  ?  What  two 
cDQsequeneea  tlnwed  from  thii  act  1  Gire 
an  account  of  tlievariotis  decrees  by  which 
France  ;md  England  destroyed  the  com* 
cnerc^i  of  neutrals.  Whai  woa  the  conjae< 
quenco  to  Europe  7] 

5ft.  Retake  Kappleon's  achprnea  for  Bf- 
^randkJnf  hla  bj^j^^jpow  did  hiJ  dew 


iJSL  ottk«t  kH««  *«t«  t«s«ored  at  this 

60.  roT  wWt  P^'fP**^!  ^'M  a  general  con- 
greM  asseiioMcd  at  Vienna  1  When  was 
Uilsl  Whai  extraordinary  event  occurred 
daring  the  BcBrtonl  Did  tt  occasion  ano- 
ther coalition  t  Waa  the  nation  with  Bona- 
pait«  at  this  time  1  What  event  defeated 
hi*  hopes  for  ever  1-[What  became  of  thfr 
French  king  npon  Bonaparte's  return  1 
Relate  particulars  of  his  return  1  What  drd 
tfie  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  occasion  7 
What  army  was  now  assembled  against 
him  1  Relate  what  is  said  of  the  meeting  of 
Napoleon  and  his  foes.  What  became  of 
hun  after  his  defeat  1  When  did  his  death 
happen  1  Was  he  the  author  of  several 
Enable  Institutions  1  What  evil,  never- 
theless, did  he  dol  What  indemnity  did 
flie  aOies  require  of  France  1  What  sort  of 
monarch  was  Louis  XVIIL1  Who  suc- 
ceeded him  1} 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Italy  in 
modem  times  ?  How  wiiuB  Italy  divided  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  1 

61.  To  what  year  did  Philip  of  Spain 
reign  1-  Tromwnat  causes  did  the  nation 
dMenerate  7 

fe.  Who  succec<!ed  Phnipl  vtinnl 
What  was  his  character  ?  How  km^  did 
Charles  IH.  reign  1  Whi.1  wm  liis  rhai-^- 
terl  What  were  the  prinrlpaJ  events  f>j  his 
ftoten  1-jrDescrIbe  the  a  iofe  of  G  tbraimr  1 

©.  Who  possessed  ihti  crown  in  17981' 
OlvB  hhi  clmracter.  WIieiI  dfcT  h*?  do  in 
1T927  What  was  the  condirkju  ufgmid  Firter 
Aeireaty  of Amlerts  w:is  bri  ikfn  T  T^*  \vi  i.>m 
did  Charles  and  hfa  son  Ui&kt  en  appeal? 
What  ensued  7-rin  what  respects  has  Spain 
been  unfortunate  since  the  peace  7  What 
Also  has  been  the  condition  of  Portugal  7 
Are  the  Portuguese  rich  in  colonies  t] 
'  64.  Wh^t  was  the  njdst  important  portion 
6f  the  Zaw  Coun&tes  or  Ntetheriandil 
What  is  skfd  of  the  commerce.  Ac  ofitbl- 
land  before  the  French  revolution  7  when 
and  how  did  the  Dutch  begin  to  degenehfute  7 
Bow  has  Belgium  usuflly  b^en  divided 
dnc6  its  freedom  from  the  Sj^anish  yoke  7 
-^66.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  United 
Netherlands  after  they  were  overrxjn  by  the 
French  7  How  was  Holland  a^cted  as  to 
her  colonies  7  When  and  under  What  cir* 
comsttocea  did  thp  prince  of  Orange  as- 
«t«e<ha  tiUaof  kingof  tha  NethWrfinfids7 


waa  If  tfMesMAry  for  fh«  eongmigl 
icnna  to  unite  Holland  and  Be^iD7] 
66.  In  the  history  of  Turkep.  what  <iom 
perceive  about  this  time?  What  chaniefli 
however,  have  been  lately  effected  7  How 
has  Turkey  generaUy  retired  froDi  its  eoa- 
llicts  with  Ru99ia7  who  waa  sultan  at  the 
commencement  ofthiaperiad  7  When  ma 
ha  depoaed7  How  many  sultans  have  there 
been  since  7-rWhat  occurred  under  Masca> 
pha  HI.  7  What  under  Achmet  IV.,  Selim 
Ul.,  dec.  7  How  6ur  did  the  Porte  escape 
from  the  convufeion8t>f  the  French  revolo- 
tk>fl7  What  has  happened  to  Turkey  sioee 
19217  What  have  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
effected  within  a  few  years  7  When  did  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  first  show  itself7 
What  was  accompUahed  at  the  end  of  the 
yearlffiU) 

67.  Who  nowoccapled  the  throne  of  CW- 
na  f  What  two.  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  bad 
preceded  Jilm  7  What  Is  the^  d^e  of  the 
present  dynaatyWWhat  occurt^d  in  the 
reign  of  Yonff-Tching7  Relate  the  partico- 
tars  concehiTng  Ki^n  Long.  What  is  said 
of  the  famous  Russian  mission  in  the  rei£B 
0fKiaKhing7] 

68.  Who  wa«  the  sovereign  of  Pertia 
near  the  beginning  of  die  present  periodi 
What  had  Kouli  Khan  been  before  7  What 
did  he  do  ih  17397  What  was  the  state  of 
Persia  after  his  dea^  till  17947-[Givean  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Sophia.  What  is 
peculiar  to  Persia  in  respect  to  its  form  of 
govf  mment^&c.  7] 

69.  What  ngure  does  iitefm  make  ia  bisr 
tory  7  '  Why  caimot  histoi^ians  eaaily  give  a 
regular  account  of  it  7  Does  it  much  deserve 
our  attention  tiU  modern  times  7  What  are 
the  people  as  to  civilisation,  arta,  character. 
&:c.7-[What  is  said  of  India  in  ancient  timeal 
What  occurred  in  710  ?  What  in  1155  7  What 
after  this  till  16607  Who  then  conquered 
Bengal 7  Wh^twas the  state  of  hisempire 
at  his  death  7  What  did  tt  become  In  89 
years  7  What  took  place  in  1739  7  Give  aa 
account  df  the  British  possessions.] 

70.  What'  evettt  took  plac«  In  regard  to 
thQ  United  StattB  during  this  period  7  In 
what  war  were  the  colonies  involved  In  the 
year  17447'  What  was  its  resQlt  7  Whero 
w^re  the  tfoops  tnostly  obtained  7-)ln  what 
condition  were  the  fortifications  at  Louis' 
burg  7  Why  was  it  deemed  essential  to 
take  this,place7] 

71.  Wh«U  bacan^e  of  a  powerful  French 
armament  sent  against  America  in  17467 
HbW  long  did  the  peac^  of  Aix-Ia-ChapellA 
last  7  When  djd  toe  Prtench  and  fodian  war 
begin  and  end  7  What  was  the  issue  of  it  i 
Who' first  camfeHtto  noticedurkig  these  con- 
tentions 7.[What  is  farther  sud  of  the 
French, armament 7  What  was  tha  effeet 
oftheretumdfpeace?  What  waa  the  ocea^ 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indian' War  7  What 
service  was  entrusted  to  Geoige  Waahfaig* 
tout  Whatissaidofther^uUf  Howniaay 
and  what  e^cpeditions  were  planii^  againit 
the  French  in  17757  Qive  the  diatails  of 
each  one.  V^en  vrAs  war  foffnally  decl^ 
redf  What  ansuad  in  tha  adirty  and  trlnC 


MODEBK  SISTORT. 


kilhelatterpaft  of  tlM  year  1766?  What 
iras  th»  object  and  what  the  result  of  the 
cani»aiga  of  17501  What  occorrod  at 
Qiiielwcl] 

72.  What  were  among  the  causes  of  the 
struggle  after  iodepeHdeoce  1 

78.  Mention  -what  is  said  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  dispute  1 

.  U.  Wlien  did  the  diraute  arise  1  Wliat 
was  its  immediste  ooeasionl  What  was 
the  character  of  the-  stamp  act  ?  What  eon- 
sequence  followed  it )  What  is  said  of  the 
repeal  1-[What  toolL  priaee  in  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  1  Were  similar  manifestaticms 
made  elaswttere  i} 

75.  What  did  the  British  ministry  now  do  7 
On  what  were  duties  laid  in  17671  What  re- 
sulted from  the  opposition  made  to  these 
duties  1  Gooid  tea  be  sold  in  America  1 
What  was  done  with  a  cargo  6f  it  in  Boston 
harbour  7 

76.  To  what  acts  did  England  now  resort  7 
When  was  the  Boston  port  bill  passed! 
•(What,  is  fimher  said  of  the  port  billi  and 
other  bUlsD- 

.  77.  When  and  where  was  there  a  congress 
opened  1  Whatdidit  resotretodo?  What 
alternatlye  did  England  choose  l-t What  is 
further  said  of  this  congress  1] 

78.  When  and  where  (fid  hostilities  begin  1 
What  did  the  British  hope  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  this,  contest  7*[0iYe  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  1] 

79.  By  what  was  the  war  soon  s%nalized  7 
What  was  the  fate  of  an  ezpeditaon  against 
Oaoada  7  What  was  the  character  bf  the 
war  7  Who  only  seemed  to  be  caimWc  of 
waging  it7-[Wbat  is  Said  of  the  battle  of 
Bcmker's  Hill  7  Who  was  clmsen  leader  of 
the  American  forces  7  Wliat  did  Washing- 
ton do  on  liis  arrival  at  Cambridge  7  What 
is  said  of  the  northern  expedition  1  What 
befel  Norfolk  in  Virginia?  When  and  why 
did  the  British  evacuate  Boston  7  What  at- 
tempt did  they  make  on  Biillivan's  Islandl] 

801  When  was  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  7  When  was  Burgoyne  taken  7 
By  what  was  this  event  precetled  7  Upon 
the  citpture  of  Burgoyne,  what  did  the 
Freachf- court  doT  Who  were  allies  of 
Prance  7-{  Wl»en  and  by  whom  was  the  mo- 
tion'made  to  declare  th^  states  independ- 
eut.1  What  were  the  character  and  effects 
of  this  measure  7  Describe  the  depressed 
condition  of  American  ai!kirs7  What  did 
maofy  ofthe  Americans  do  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New- York  7  What  fort  was  taken 
at  this  time  7  Wliat  was  the  force  nnder 
Washington  on  the  22d  of  November?  What 
In  the  early  part  of  December  7  How  did 
QOAgressappear  at  this  time  1  When  were 
the  articles  of  confederation  adopted  7  How 
did  «he  peofple  feel  7  What  force  did  Con- 
gress detemUQe  to  raise  7  What  achleve- 
meot  did  Washington  inake  at  TrentoilT 
What  at  Princeton?  How  large  was  the 
Aa^ricaa  army  iff  tm  1  When  was  t*e 
battle  o  f  Brandywine  fought  7  With  what 
result  7  What  n  said  of  the  bstttle  of  Ger- 
mantownl  QireatiaceoaiitoftheesiMare 
fltf'BaiCDynstJ 


81.  How  was  America  aSbcted  by  «v 
liance  of  France?  Who,  nevertheletorKSl 
the  glory  of  havin"  struck  the  decl8iv«_, 
blow?  Whett  did  Comwallis  eaipKukte 7^ 
By  what  bad  this  event  been  preceded  1 
What  was  now  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  7  When  was  the  independence  ol 
the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britahi?  When  did  a  definithre  peace  take 
place  7-rWhere  did  the  British  resolve  to 
concenurate  their  force  7  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  What  pan  of 
the  country  before  tlie  close  of  1778  became 
the  principal  theatre  of  war  7  What  state 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  British  7  What 
depredatk>ns  did  the  British  makeM  1779  f 
Were  there  any  important  expeditions  made 
bv  the  Americans  7  To  what  causes  was 
tHe  deficiency  of  exertion  owuig?  De- 
scribe the  second  Cause  at  large  7  What 
evehts  took  place  in  South  Carolbia  hi  17801 
At  this  time  what  was  doing  at  the  north  1 
Describe  the  battle  of  Cowpens:  also  that 
of  Guilford  Court  House.  Where  was  Ld 
Fayette  caDed  to  oppose  Comwallis  7  Give 
an  account  Ofthe  battle  of  Yorktown.  When 
was  the  American  array  disbanded  7] 

82.  Wliat  was  the  character  of  the  fin« 
constitution  7  What  was  effected  by  the 
constitution  of  1789.  Who  was  the  first 
president?  By  what  perhaps  must  the 
union  be  preserved?  Describe  the  com* 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States.- 
[What  was  the  oanger  of  the  country  aC 
first?  Under  the  old  confederation  wljy 
was  the  nation  unable  to  pay  its  debts? 
When  was  the  Federal  Constitution  pre- 
sented te  Congress  7  How  man v  stsios  at 
first  aiiopted  it?  When  was  Washington 
chosen  president?  How  did  he  conduct 
the  government?  Did  he  meet  with  any 
opporttion?  Was  he  chosen  the  second 
time?  What  were  among  the  important 
events  during  his  administration  7] 

83.  Who  succeeded  Washington  7  When  1> 
How  long  did  John  Adams  retain  the  presi- 
dency ?  What  is  said  of  the  political  strife 
at  this  time?  When  was  Mr.  Jefferson 
chosen  president?  What  occurred  imder 
Adams's  administration  ?  Wat  Jefferson 
chosen  the  second  time  7  Wlutt  was  the 
state  of  the  country  at  this  dme?  J  Did 
difficulties  at  lens^  occur  with  the  belKge* 
rents  of  Europe  7  What  did  congress  do  ori 
December  2iai807?  What  on  the  let  of 
March,  1908?   How  long  did  the  restrict  Ivo 

{)lan  continue  in  respect  to  Prance?  How 
ongin  respect  to  Great  Britain  7  When  did 
the  United  States  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain?  What  did  the  navy  do?  What 
the  army?  When  did  peace  take  pl^el 
Under  whose  presid#ii6y  did  (his  war  oc- 
cur 1  When  wa$  Mr.<  Madison  elected,  and 
how  long  did  he  continue  1  What  were  the 
prineipsi  events  that  marked  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jeff'erson  and  Madison  1-fWh»t 
were  the  principal  grounds  of  the  war  T 
Was  there  an  agreement  In  Congress  an4' 
among  the  people  on  the  subject  1  How  did 
the  war  commence?  Give  an  account  of 
the  battte  ef  .Qaeenstwwn    When^  wa«  the 


r^ 


ft'i 


urBsnoNa  qm 


What  other 

obtained  during  the 

y'Md  of  U«p  l>atUe  of  the 

^  t^Ve  «n  aoeooBt  of  the  naval 

jiDg  the  year  1813.     What  if 

i^.Juie  of  Yorki    What  did  the 

,   jontheaeaboardl    What  events 

oc^  .Xd  during  the  remainder  of  the  rear  1 

When  waa  th«  battle  of   Mew  Orleana 

Ibughtll 

ai.  What  did  the  war  with  England  ef. 
feoCt  How  long  didthepieaideney  of  Mon- 
ix»e  continqe  1  flow  many  States  were  added 
to  the  Union  durta^  his  administration  1 
V^hat  is  said  of  party  spirit  1  When  were 
lehn  Qoinof  Adams  and  Andrew  Jadcson 
eleotedl  What  may  be  remarlced  general* 
ly  1-(3oon  ader  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
what  was  the  attention  of  congress  tunned  1 
Was  this  easily  accomplishedl  When  did 
the  bill  receive  the  signature  of  President 
Madison  1  To  what  sum  was  the  capital  of 
the  bank  fizedl  What  is  said  of  the  efforts 
that  have  lately  been  mnde  to  obtain  a  re- 
ehartcrof  the  bank  1  What  did  President 
Madison  do  soon  after  his  accession  I  •  What 
did  his  tour  serve  to  effect?  What  was 
done  early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe  1 
Under  whose  authoritv  did  the  adventurers 
elaim  to  be  acting  1  where  had  they  form- 
ed an  establishment  1  Why  did  the  United 
States  deem  themselves  authorised  to  take 
possession  of  Amelia  island  t  Under  whose 
command  was  a  naval  force  despatched  1 
When  was  Amelia  island  surrendered) 
What  followed  soon  after  7  What  States 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the 
adotiaistratioo  of  Monroe  1  Wham  .was 
Mississippi  received  Y  How  long  did  the 
French  claim  the  country  7  To  whom  did 
&ey  cede  their  possessions  eastof  the  river? 
When  did  Illinois  adopt  a  State  conviction  7 
lyhen  was  it  admitted  into  the  Union  7  What 
became  of  the  first  settlements  made  by 
the  French  hi  Illinois  t  What  took  place  hi 
17007  What  happened  after  the  war  of  the 
levolution  7  When  was  Alabama  admitted 
into  the  Union  7  How  long  did  this  country 
eoatiniie  the  hunting  ground  of  savages? 
What  event  occurred  in  1817  7  When  was 
Maine  admitted  as  an  independent  State  into 
the-  Union  7  What  had  it  formerly  been  7 
When  was  a  separation  accomplished  7 
When  was  Miasouri  declared  to  be  a  mem- 
ber 9f  the  Federal  Union  7  What  is  said 
of  its  previous  condition  7  Whst  occasion- 
ed the  difficullv  in  the  admission  of  Missou- 
lil  I>sscribe  the  circumstances  req>eeting 
the  Seminole  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  When  was  there  a  convention^ 
oonclnded  between  Grest  Britahi  and  the 
United  States?  What  is  said  respecting  the. 
cession  of  Florida  «>  the  United  States  7 
Where  were  the  territorial  governments 
formed  for  Arkansas  and  Rdrida?  What 
ff  said  of  the  suppression  of  piraay  in  the 
West  Indies  I  Describe  the  vuit  ofLa  Fay- 
ette  to  this  country.  What  is  said  of  the 
presUlencv  of  John  Q.  Adams  7  What  was 
me  situation  of  the  conntry  at  the  time  of 
*fllw»*s.  annran^je  •».  u«  prssidaDfijI 


^liatfssaklofhisesbSietf  De«»fbslli» 
Indian  ccmtroversy  in  respect  to  the  remo> 
val  of  the  tribes.  Mention  the  acts  of  Coo- 
gross  in  1831.  Describe  the  South  C3arolioa 
difficulties.] 

86.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  America  till  the  thne  of  the 
French  revolution?  Whst  have  thev  be- 
come wlthtat  the  present  century?  What 
is  BrasU  styled?  How  many  and  whst  are 
the  namea  of  the  free  State8?-[ln  whst  did 
their  struggle  for  fireedom  originate  t  Qtve 
a  fiirther  account  of  it] 

IHatingviahed  CharaeterM. 

Who  were  the  distincuiahed  characters  of 
this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  distin- 
guished ?*fl.  Mention  psrticulars  in  Addi> 
son's  life?  What  is  said  of  his  writings, 
their  style,  Ac.  ? 

2.  What  was  the  time  of  Newton's  life 
and  death?  What  is  said  of  his  early 
studies?  What  was  his  greatest  discovery? 
When  was  his  Principia  published?  How 
did  he  endure  the  siclmess  preceding  his 
death?  What  was  his  character?  What 
has  a  celebrated  writer  said  of  him  t 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Boerhaave. 

4.  Where  vras  Pope  bom?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  his  different  productkms.  What 
was  he  in  person,  disposition,  and  man- 
ners 7  I 

6.  Mention  some  particulars  in  the  life  of 
Swift.  What  is  said  of  his  writings?  How 
was  the  eccentricity  of  his  character 
shown) 

6.  Qiire  an  account  of  Montesquieu. 

7.  Mention  events  in  the  life  ofEdwards. 
Wliat  is  said  of  his  cliaracter  and  writings? 

8.  What  particularsare  mentioned  hi  the 
life  of  Hume?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
writer  7 

9.  What  influence  had  the  writhigs  of 
Voltaire  in  regard  to  the  revolution  ?  Ohre 
the  particulars  of  his  life  and  writii^a.  How 
did  he  die?  What  is  said  of  his  person, 
dec.? 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Linnsus.  In  what  is 
science  indebted  to  his  sagaciQr  ?  What  is 
said  of  bis  knowledge  and  mdustry  ? 

11.  Where  was  lUkusseau  bom  7  Did  he 
e^jov  much  happiness  in  Ufe  7  Where  and 
in  what  manner  did  he  end  Ids  days  1  Whst 
is  said  of  his  genius  and  works? 

12.  Give  the  particulars  of  Pitt* s  Hfe. 
What  was  he  as  an.orator  and  statesman? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  wri- 
UngsofMetastask). 

14.  What  is  rdated  in  the  life  of  Eulerl 
Describe  his  mentsl  powers.  How  did  ha 
appear  in  socle^  7 

16.  Give  the  history  of  Johason's  Sfo, 
and  of  his  worics.  In  whst  manner  dki  1m 
approach,  death  )  How  are  bin  works  cha- 
racterized? 

16.  Tell  the  aircnmstaacesof  Franklto*! 
Ufe. 

17.  Why  was  not  Gibbon  at  first  disthi- 
guishedu  a  aebolar?  When  did  be  pay 
special  attention  to  classical  VitatasniJ 


Wiiit  is  eaJd  or  his  Pficline  md  FsH  of  tha  \ 
RMisian  Eiikplfe  ?  What  m  funhi  r  mUi  or 
ins  wrmii^d  1     Wtinl  wi.'it'  the  tdiuTicttrb- 

IS-  Give  an  iU^cDunl  oi  Buma. 

la  ReLrnle  thQpurLlcuIiir8  0f  llurkB^fllffo. 
Wh^it  was  he  lUi  mi  auihorl 

^)r  Wliero  wa4  Wajthingatt  borfiT  tn 
w\mt  Hiiuaikmditl  ho  firm  show  till  t&f«iitJ3  T 
What  wafl  lie  aa  a  mUitary  capiaia  ?  What 
i^aii  his  public  life  ader  ihd  retnluiiua  ? 
What  waa  hiij  chttrmcter  goJieraJly  t 

21.  Give  Lhf  [iiLriicular^  of  Uaa  Mq  and 
writin^B  pf  Guwptjr,    What  is  said  of  hi? 

aa,  RfkJis  iVie  circuuiatauees  of  Kl*?p- 
studk^d  lift!.     B]^  what  'm  Jib  cbaractfirizeiJ 
a£i  a  writer  1 
23.  Relaie  the  hiamrj  ofH^ycie, 
'M.  WliM  in  m.\iiti(  hfadame  de  Staell 
2ri>  Wliat  aje  ihf  particiilara  in  ihe  lifG  of 
DiAhg^hl  ^    Haw  v/tia   his  deftlh  le^arded? 

bid  death  T 

2&.  Give  an  ji^c count  of  Btinap^rte'i  life. 
How  will  lUiuikiuil  tQBtiuue  to  reg^d  him  7 J 

GENEltAL  VIEWS* 

The  Fsadoi  Sp$tem, 

1.  Wliat  was  the  peculiar  state  of  ftocktf 
aniodt;  Ujc  anccaiors  of  modfira  Europe 
cailein  What  da«d  tha  Feudal  e^yi.telIl 
meau  l-fDeUijl  th«  plan  on  which  the  ieuilM 
policy  Vhns  arran^od  ?) 

2-  By  BOEiiti^  WTtttifd  to  whoio  has  the  ori- 
^Mi  I  if  the  PifUdaJ  system  bt'en  Bttribcaedt 
What  is  Its  real  source  T-{Whiit  la  EWd  ^f 
the^ubordinaLioiiof  thti  meiiiberq  of  n  Lrib^ 
to  tJieir  chif  f  among  the  Gaul  it?  _WhaJ 
wiui  thjs  pmcticB  when  la  peace  J  What  hi 
w^iEU"  T]- Among  what  other  natimis- dii]  such 
a  i'clation  Bu&Ut1-[Wheiiilie  Frank'fiover- 
rail  Oaul  what  was  th^  cundiiion  of  the 
couitti-y  in  this  reipect  i  Were  the  flsfa  ai 
lirtit  revoca.ble'!  When  did  tboy  becniu(? 
otherwise  )  What  was  a  cDodequeiciQe  uf  a 
fi^^f  bi^comini;  hereditary  1) 

3.  What  was  the  principle  on  which  Lhifi 
estahlishinem  WAS  UmndedT  Mentmn  the 
elTf>t:tB  pmcfiJCfid  by  tUp  feudal  system  1 
.[What  waa  the  state  af  £iirr]ii>e  throui^li 
the  feuda  of  the  barotisT  What  was  thr 
conijjtion  of  England  In  tide  reipact  iu  the 
reig'Ui  t}£  Step  lien  1  Wliich  wa*3  tlie  iiiihap- 
pi4?st  ptriod  In  tha  annals  nf  Kuuipvl 
What  cause*  operated  to  produce  a  belter 
■tain  of  thlniia  1  What  monarch  fi  ra[  adopt- 
Bfl  rho  messureorhsving  a  standing  ariJijt 
Who  ialhwQd  his  e^ampel] 

Chivalfy. 

1.  What  waa  chivalry  pr  fcnighihood? 
W«4  riome  such  liiBtitutiotk  iiece?«s;iry,  if  a 
bpttcf  coulil  not  b(?  l^fuiid  1  Oi'  what  was  it 
ds«{tt;ite<)  as  acorr^fiUve  ^  Whsit  did  it  aim 
to  *l6l  (Wl^toi  ii  BAid  c^ncerniuif  ihr.  siuirue 
cjf  the  terra  chlifalry  J  With  what  in  c^liival- 
Tj   luit.  to  be  coaJbunded'n^ln  wliat  had 


ohiTalry  fta  orlflu  1  'From  what  x^  , 
diiJ  it  KTciw  nito  the  form  it  afterwamtr*" 
^uiiietri  Can  we  ttd  the  esael  tune  of  ihifci 
Wh«Q  was  religion  uniiml  witti  ckivalry  r 
-[Were  religk>a&  rites  need  in  tli«  dayp  of 
Chtarkinafne't  Wliat  dovifi  read  aJTicem- 
irig  Edward  the  Elder  1  What  da^s  th» 
story  of  Herpward  alivw  Lts  'i  Was.  kni^ht^ 
ho«d  a  p«ra<catai  distiootion  only?  What 
watt  etPFV  person  of  noble  birdi  requlredt 
to  do  at  13  years  '^Mn  what  countries  did 
cliival  ry  douri^b  looaitl 

2.  How  man  r  and  what  were  ll«  drgreea 
of  chivalry  1  Who  could  be  classed  with 
til  a  knights  hannert^ts14W'hat  ia  said  of 
the  privilogea  of  a  kniglit  banneret  H- What 
was  the  second  cla^s  of  chivalric  hejif^sJ 
What  vims  a  genera]  4]Uallficaiit:iii  for  kiijfht- 
huodl(WEi^  it  a  cogll;  dijofnitTT  Wsa  U 
always  a  reward  of  merit  ?j-Wliat  was  UUS 
laat  c  lasa  of  c  h  ivairy  i 

3.  When  did  the  fidncatjoa  of  a  knight 
aeneTally  coiujij^nce?  At  what  place  1 
Mc  til  ion  thf^  particulars.  Wliat  waa  the 
youth  called  rJurlhit  the  first  7  yeara? 
-[Wiiut  was  taugtLt  during  ihia  period  t]^ 
What  took  pLice  at  14  years?  When  warn 
his  education  completed  1'[Meiit»n  some 
of  the  dnrtcs  of  esquires.  How  did  they 
sirojigthen  ihoir  boiiiesl] 

4.  Ai  what  a^e  was  knighthood  confer- 
Tfdt  What  waa  the  preuaraticm  for  lEt 
What  was  the  place  of  inauguratloa  1 
Wljen  did  the  cafid>dale  lake  hia  oathff  of 
Ghivatry1-[W1iat  did  ht  swear  to  dolj- 
What  followed  in  th«  ctsremony  1  What 
concludi^ii  iL7-[Wluii  eJteaipdond  were  tlier  o 
ft-om  tht*ae  ritfes  f ) 

$.  What  la  riald  of  tlie  ca^alier^s  hot^t 
MentioD  hta  ofTeuiiive  weapona — his  defeii' 
sivfi  '1'[flaw  ViOA  his  dE^fenalve  armanr  soDia* 
tiuk'^  t::arried  7  Was  it  easy  to  tiU  a  Itnlghl 
in  full  armour  1  Bow  c^^uUi  it  be  duael 
Wan  h\»  horse  ■  defended  1} 

6.  Mentk>n  the  Tirtues  in  the  chivalry 
character  H^  bat  was  the  stronfetiA  tlv 
of  chivalry  7  What  Lb  Bald  of  a  Ihirsl  for 
renown  1  Of  a  kin^hi^s  huiuiliiy  1  Of  hii 
cJt'iaenay.T  Tuwardn  whoiOr  ne^erthtsteAi, 
was  he  rtxthJtsa  1  Wlim  ts  said  of  hia  fideli- 
ty 1    Of  hit  eourtefiy  TJ 

7.  Give  an  account  of  his  everv-4ay  life. 
■[What  did  the  miustrB^B  do?  What  ww 
there  i^acullar  iu  the  entertainments  of 
knitfhtHT] 

a.  How  woa  the  knight's  la«^  educated  11 
-[Wjiat  thf^kn  were  iniposod  on  her  Intel- 
Ifct  1  What  is  sail!  gf  the  influence  oi 
\*t^R  in  chivalry  11- What  coimlderatton  wa« 
there  of  wotiian  in  chivalry  }-[Relaie  a  plfice 
of  hlatory  on  this  pcMnt.] 

9.  In  what  amusemenis  did  knightis  and 
lEuHea  mast  dcltght'f  What  wi^re  tnums^ 
inents  '^iMentioEi'thi*  manner  in  which  they 
were  tfot  u|i-  Wlien  u light  a  koiKtii  tour- 
n  ay  1 1'llesc  ribethepUtceof  combat.  WTio 
were  the  judges?  Wliat  were  the  rewards  1 
-[Qi»e  an  account  of  tlie  c^nibat.>ffow 
inany  kinds  of  jfjus's  wero  f  hero  7  l>eiicri  be 
the  jtjuatofntte  ranee.  Whatabntird  pra<^- 
tic«  srcw  ou£  Ul    Detcfibf  ibe  joiut  oi 
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3  r'     T  ■«. 


■  -^I,-  • 

«««irv  ^  tM   eh«n  !  thej  were  diviued  mto  Ostroeotltt  tDd  VUI 

*tfOBffidtlitBeimBUmci  potht  in  what  respects  did  their  poBcy 

-^  Tury  1    Mention  some  particulars  from  the 

VieifiDLhs*  code  of  laws.    Give  an  accoont 

QfUieBeruli.    Of  the  Huns.] 


jv  Ofden  mw^lnlrj  remain 
.*!  Hose  I    Wl  ft^eSi  *ald  «f  o^rvsi 


.HfteDi  orders  of  kD^^thciodl  Of 
^jiersl  dcfflc  fiptioa  we^e  the  j  1  Dver 
JfiiiiiiiTii  II  did  i\\tT  iJCtendi  W^ai 
wer«  Bumo  of  the  f  eliKif^us  ordtrs  1  What 
Is  saiii  cif  thp  miliimnr  orders  1 

11  How  Is  chivalry  relAied  lo  tht*  Rf  e  in 
whkh  ti  Bioflt  J  What  did  the  r^^kI  it  in- 
clu  tied  #rwi  ne  frt*ni  1    We  re  i  lb  (h  e  i:i  rj  u\  li 


Learning  and  the  ArU, 

h  Why  are  these  topics  to  be  treatedae- 
cc  nilnc  to  certain  eras  i  Describe  the  three 
fcres  tachided  in  this  8ketch.-[Did  the  An- 
^  ueitan  age  extend  a  little  into  this  pertodlj 

2.  What  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  eral 


practice »*> grM^rt  &^  Lhe^  shoatd  rinve be^n T  Wlial  style  of  writing  soon  prevadedl 
^Whftt  is  said i^rtht^  coy t;t,¥  hm\  irajijtiiHitbn  Were  the  writers  however.  »^"pr  mje- 
oVtlK^tartv  ascsofEua.pt?  Mt-nHon  ihe  nins  lo  their  predecessors!  Was  there  a 
!„..■  *-.^L.j  "U *--.*..=  ,^f  i^viw^ii'v  3ri  r^fTferii  tfy  ApcViA^m  scieuce  and  onilosopDy  kmct* 


benefit kil  efteets  i>f  chivalfy  in  recart]  to 
civilization,  *c.  What  op[iosi(e  lendtDciets 
Jiad  in  Were  not  thcEe  rnosLl^  eicep- 
tioHa?>Whi>n  did  tha  light  of  chirarry  p 
mit  1  By  what  cauBea  In  par^filiix  did  it$ 
power  cease  T 

Whnl  were  rnmaxid  pk  ?  WTiy  sn  c  all  ed  1 
When  did  thej  flrBt  appe*'"!  What  tliHr 
©rigin  l-[Wbttt  were  the  suhjeets^  of  the 
early  rninanres  7  Mention  some  of  the  ce- 
le  lirai»?d  one  a.  ^Tiat  progeny  Hiiruii  g  froin 
these  1  W  hat  ne  w  order  arofit^  afterwards  T 
What  was  the  iaet  forio  of  the  RomaJire  ? 
What  lkA.-iftn  author  obaerred  concerning 
th rse  t? D<i te B  T  Wlint  is  paid  of  ihem  as  re- 
spectB  itai/  and  EnglEmdl] 


What  were  pflBfrimagea  1  In  whs!  li^t 
were  thev  tmiBideredf  At  what  time  did 
they  prPTain  Wh&t  place ■  were  moat 
TlHtt«d  ?'(What  ia  said  of  Jerusalem  aa  a 
Tvtaoitl  What  of  CoinptjPlellal  In  v9Vi&\ 
countriea  have  pUgrimag^^s  been  coinmcui  1) 

Mannett  and  ChaTacta-  qftht  Gothie  Na 
ti&ns. 

[Why  am  the  maruicrB,  ±c.  of  thee? 
trilma  cuTk^tM  objects  of  inquiry  ll-WIio 
WPTB  ihf.  Gothic  or  Bcandinaiian  n&tinn  i 
Wl^at  «dr*»  the  other  barharous  tribeB  ft  oni 
nonhcrn  E^jrope  or  Affial  {!>  Were  aome 
characteriHtic5  comnion  tothein  alP  What 
did  thf  ir  htttflfft  and  eiJ« ligation  fnrm  tttem 
for?  Why  coald  the  Roman  world  but  rail 
befure  them  1  [What  readona  are  there  lo 
believe  thfttthes  Scandinavian  and  BcytJiiiMi 
naiirtns  had  the  ramft  of  iff  If  1 1  How  i^a 
the  thctilo(?y  uf  iha  ScandinavlanB  an  index 
t>fi]\fi [t  mann y r ft  1  Mention  die  n am e»  and 
attrihuteft  of  thpjr  divlnitlf*.  What  joys 
djd  ihey  f*Kpect  heriiafler?  Was  there  a 
aira^arity  between  thftirmannerHmnd  thoae 
of  t  he  O't  nnan  s  T  W  S  lence  wo  rt  th  a  O  er- 
majii  derived  1  What  was  the  rHipoue 
af  KL'-m  ftf  the  Celt^  1  When  did  the  Gnjtlia 
iioTulnaJly  embrace  Chnatiantty  ?H2l  Whal 
iu  sntit  tjf  (lift  rliTefsitlftB  of  character  that 
aKl«ted1-fMeniicjn  saytuc  partictilarareftpect- 
b)f  the  Ootha  properly  aa  called    When 


decline  In  seience  and  philosophy  7-CMen- 
tjon  some  particulars  of  the  poets  on  this 
^Eibject.  What  is  aaWconcerning  several 
other  authors  in  science,  philosophy,  &c7j 
3  Were  the  successors  of  Augustus  ene- 
inl{'  a  to  literature  1  Why  then  was  genius 
cmmiied1-[ln  what  state  was  leaminj^  Ac 
tou  ards  the  conclusion  of  this  era?  what 
is  B3id  of  the  poets)  Between  the  age  of 
Ccmatantine  and  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, were  there  any  very  distinguished 
names  in  philosophy,  &c.  1]  . 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  eeminarles  of 
t< '  Earning  in  Rome  and  Italy  7  Which  school 
wn^  next  to  that  at  Rome  1  What  schools 
flciuriAhed  in  Greece!  Wbat  is  said  of 
fnnstantinople  as  a  seat  of  IfteratoreJ 
What  is  said  of  the  schools  fai  JudcaT 
What  were  taught  In  the  schools  of  Egypt! 

j  What  prepared  the  way  fer  the  depiw- 
}^^Llll  of  the  inteUectl  From  what  cause  did 
the  arts  decline  1]  ,  ^       . 

5.  What  is  included  in  the  second  era] 
WliBt  was  presented  during  a  thousand 
years  1  What  intervals  of  ^t  were  there! 
Which  was  the  darkest  period!  When 
did  the  classic  authors  and  the  spoken 
Ijtin  tongne  cease!  Did  the  nortbernta- 
vaders  originate  the  catastrophe!  What 
wa3  their  influence  on  learning!  What 
canaes  must  of  necessity  have  produced  a 
state  of  darkness  !-rWhat  does  Gibbon  say 
oil  ( his  subject !  What  brijrht  side  is  there 
to  this  picture  !  How  did  mte  chrisdanjg 
rpp  rale  to  the  depression  of  learning  !  By 
what  was  the  number  of  manuscripts  re* 
rl  u  r  ed  !  After  the  sixth  eentury.  wjwt  ww 
tlie  atate  of  things  as  to  learning!  What* 
eai  d  of  the  clergy  !  What  was  the  effe^  of 
thfj  exertions  of  Charlemagne  andAliredW 
dii^pel  the  dwrkness!  By  what  m  the 
eiiijEuUur  dearth  of  learning  evmced!  To 
wliat  class  of  people  was  leamtogcotumed] 
Wtiftt  can  be  sai«fc|Hheir  honew!  Wtat 
indue«ee  had  Oajpflorus  on  thte  subloct! 
iJf^acrlbe  the  inteHeetual  condition  ofthe 
Arabians.  OftheMoors  of  Cordova.  What 
1^  Batd«f  the  arts  in  this  era!  Whai.wii 
the  dMMi  of  literature  hi  England  !£•• 
ic  rlbe  the  taflttences  wWch  soon  tnnmpii' 
edover  H.]       '  ' .    ^     ^^ 

fi.  Can  we  easDy  fix  the  period  wbeirtne 

ilarknesB  ended  and  the  Hght  begso^  Wl'» 
is  ^d  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteettthcen- 
turyf^Whatis  sftid  of  flome  learned  K»" 


liana  in  tlie  fourteenth  eeni 
same  period,  who  flourished  in  ^gland  and 
Scotland  1  What  is  said  of  Spain  l  Why, 
on  the  whole,  do  we  fix  on  the  fifteenth 
rather  than  the  fourteenth  century  as  the 
era  of  the  revival  of  learning  7  wliat  cir- 
cumstances  favoured  the  development  of 
the  mind  h  ctmi i:ry  ailer  Pel rarch  1  What 
first  Ml  iJit:  [nfliWdce  of  Lheee  cciugoy  il 
When  wvtti  p]iiio£<]jiliy  anrj  scitnee  ai:L?an- 
ced  1  VV  iujLL  J  L  ijii  d  of  impmv  eine  nii  Bin  eel 
•[Of  w lifts  la  tl5«  JbJ,kiwJnu  account  deeiipiEd 
as  a  ztk 4^[i:h  ^  Whai  r(i#uJiied  from  tlit?  fkji 
of  C(Hi-Humiup|:iie  t  In  liw  re'ttCDrutiofi-^ot 
learn i II :r,  wbpi  wastbo  mnat  UnixiTianl  Bttipt 
Who  IV ere  <?ts^aj»trd  in  tixikinur  "p  nsaiiii- 
scripte^  I  Wlm  siip  wbIh*  tisjUiiiguiuhed  for 
encuuri)4;):'[iu^iil  tti  U  Avuini^  I 

What  wH-j  <mii  izrtHii  cmiise  of  the  ruBtdra 
tion  of  It  -n  III  lie  !  What  |jei>|.4u  leii  Is  liiici 
reBtorfiiiMii  i  ^^  liiil  inher  naLinns  booh,  felt 
the  j  n  rt  1 1  r- 1  n-  ii  ■  i'  W"  1 1 1  >  i.i  cxn:^!  rJi:^red  ^d  tkc 
fitther  i>i  Fjrtirli  pooiry  1  Whaii  Is  E;a,id  of 
Engii^Ji  !*tlji3lai-di  f  Givr?  an  asrcrmm  i>r  the 
progri?>M  Jii.tcie  in  ]rtyramrc  in  Europe  3 
WhHi  J '  aftii  t  't(  ihft  prfij;j"ii?ss  of  pfcillo8o|^i}iy  1 

Give  -i'jiii*  ilrrtLiUrpnint^riiiTijrthcfine  arts 
.at  thi»  pt!r<'i'.l.  'WtK/ii  tliij  (liL  lui^amn  mind 
put  foriih  jr  i  u<-i.Lt.'..r  r.>ir4.rlfl  For  wbo^wa^^ 
that  pf  noil  di hfi in lt ui j< I i L"d  J  W I lo  tauirl 1 1. 1 h e 
true  iKttJicHl  uf  pliiloaophizLna  i  Was  'he 
progrc;i!^:  r>t  ijbilQWjfihy  rapid  at  ftrsrJ  Wh«> 
atlen^r.ii  diwpeUed  tJardarkneflii  that  rested 
onpli i I ij rjoptiy  J    What  fa  said  n f  1  ^c ke  1 

Give  iin  account  of  thti  phjliifsoisiiera  Dn 
the  cfintJneni  hufoTf?  Uit!  time  of  Bficon. 
Whini  L^  saiil  of  Kefplcrn,  T^cho  firithe,  and 
Huy^f'iL^  i  Mdtitwn  the  inslmmLenU  tliat 
went  i [IV Jilted*  cnnnt'Cti'dwtih  ttiii&d'raiic^^^ 
mem  of  kiKiwhnlj^e.  What  learnml  socia* 
ties  Wire  !:JBtrLb!i59tnji[  in  the  eert^Dieonth 
centciry  1  VVhai  >s  tmnJ  (if  the  useful  and 
mecliajiic  ari^i  in  tii^si  cetUiiry  l  Whiil  w.iA 
the  prti»fre«a  of  htomture  in  the  njidrlle  por 
ttoQ  Df  Ehts  era'i  Givti  the  tiamt'g  of  ?oiiie 
fine  wTiiors  in  England  and  France.  What 
was  til"  cuttmc  of  the  Cixe  ortsr  at  ihfs  pii>' 
riod? 

Wliat  m  said  of  the  last  poTtlan  of  the 
preffn;  eraT  Wl^ai  nci^nci:^  ilurincr  this 
perii^i'l  ha%'p  been  fixed  on  a  new  atkliirtD 
basis?  What  is  hera  said  of  Ev^^tronoiniral 
Bcletit^.'  1  Ua.vc  the  oightetfpith  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  hr-en  dii»tingui:9hed  in  po- 
lite ie^riiinj^l  Wlieti  la  the  August&n  age 
of  EiijiJii^h  Jjteriuure  said  by  same  (o  have 
begun  I  Mentiofi  some  nftmea^  WhJtt  is 
here  said  of  noetry  1  Whal  in  safd  of  bters- 
ture  in  tlje  tfniiH  Spates  1  Whiit  of  peri- 
odical 2M^"rri[iir*!l 

Give  Ml  Bccount  ofth^UblOArts  InU^te^pe- 
riod*  Wtiat  i^  the  chvmoK^r  of  tlifi  inven- 
tiona  of  the  Be  tiiucB  1  Htetitii!>n  tfteie  ^isrn- 
Teriea  and  inventions.  On  what  dow  the 
further  inipmvcnient  of  lunnldnil  in  know- 
ledge, ilt'^pendl  Wliat  Boci4'Uf!*  am' rhere 
fnr  thii!  n^bject  in  Engliiml  rin.3  Franr-fi  I 
WhcFf'teSe  ire  [herclftt^frt'y  ■■■     'r?? 

What  H  floid  nf  the  power  '■;  i  ■>..  jii? 
What  ifl  etTccled  by  aewap^^^CiL-  i  'liV^tji^ 
Airtlier  account  of  iJiem-  ?- 


what  was  reserv^  for  the  modems  .^ 
ventioni  -^n  ^  branches  of  knowleq 
did  the  ancienf^JUl] 


Ditcnpxd  '■ 


and  /nvenfiovM. 


['I  What  RCCuOnt  can  you  jive  of  com^ 
tijkll.fi  ) 

3.  What  did  tile  aoclonts  know  iiontiem* 
jRtf  clocks  of  inecJumicalsuuciurel  How 
©Id  ia  tbe  invf  nUon  of  cloclct  1  When  is 
the  first  ine  ntion  made  of  watt  heft?  W  hat 
other  particulara  c&n  you  meiit^dn) 

4.  Whm  la  said  of  linenj  uuedoa  clothing  1 
B.  Give:  an  accciuat  of  {{lai^s  windows . 
6.  Of  glass  Qiirrots. 
7k  When  was  the  mariner's  compass  io« 

Vf;nt<}d7  Who  was  its  autliftror  itxjpraverl 
Whftt  are  we  to  think  of  tb<!  Cbme.m}  pre- 
teiiNionii  ttj  iht!  dii^covery  1  Whet  hap  re- 
sulted from  thJis  inveniiiio  7 

8,  What  is  said  coQDeratug  the  knt>w ledge 
of  gun  powder  'I 

'J.  Whs^i  parti  colars  tan  you  mention  con- 
cern in  jj  fire-arms  1 

10-  {He  id  ion  iJie  varioiJifl  subBtapcea  on 
which  k-tters  were  wriUenf  prevton«ly  to 
the  inVEfitiou  of  paper  froni  uoUon  or  lineu 
ra^B.  When  was  cotton  paper  fii^lmade? 
When  w:t5  its  uiic  general  i  When  was  It 
stjpMftedtd  by  paptr  from  linen  1 

IL  Were  wooden  types  ever  oaed  for 
prbcing  1  Wiio  disteovercd  the  Eitrt  ofjprinl- 
in^  with  moveable  melal  tyrnjB  T  Wli*n  1 
What  circQimi-'^Tanre^  prove  Guiheiiberj^  as 
ihf;  iiivii'nt..r  f  W'iiitt  iviief;  the  Btnle  of'tijB 
art  at  MhI  WIm.  |ir"liiLtil!y  invented  the 
ait  q^costio?  Ciiai.iri.r^  in  nutal  f  How 
WFL3  m<5  tirl  3.pri";i'!.  r'l  3'.'iji:liiiirt  Kiii'Mpo? 
Whnt  fActAshciiv  LhiU  ni-'lliLJiil  '\>  i-ntiilp'>1  to 
lhf^  ipr-rit  ftf  invrnliiij  r-hriiityj'-'i'  I'riniingl 

ii  Rt'liitf  Elif-  lii^f'.'iv  ..["  tli^  PU^atu  eo- 
jf me  f  What  ]ir-.i.i.-  tli.-.i  ripplii-d  them  to 
n&vigabonY    Mr;:riiii'u  idrUj^r  particulars.] 

Jntidsnta  and  f^ruHtt  ParticwlAn^ 

0 '  What  matter  le  liere  id  cl  iid^d  1  Z  What 
Is  said  oftii^  librAry  founded  by  Trsjan7 
3>.  What  is  mid  caiicerninf  sc.hor>y  in  Eu< 
ropei  4.  Mention  what  we  learn  ftaiXk 
iii:n^'.e&^  of  th4>  Jniirneya  of  tiio  Biomsasii 
5.  What  i«  paid  uf  the  use  of  breeclies  or 
trnwitcrsi  1  (^  What  was  the  etaa.<?  of  iigri- 
cnlture  in  Italy,  aftfT  ihp  agp  of  Tiberius  1 
7«  Bescribe  the  hajttitatiouQ  of  our  f^gli^h 
ancefitors  En  eariy  tiaie&  3.  What  is'aaid 
of  nn  inundation  in  lllCk?  9,  MeJiiloD  H)Qit 
instances  of  tbi?  wild  titagnificeuce  or  bar- 
bariiy  of  the  middle  a^es.  10.  Give  [he 
history  of  blinking  instiiutioua.  11.  How 
wa*;  ArahiaD  pitiirlt'C  iniroduc^d  into  Europe  1 
12.  Wimt  is  sRJd  of  tlie  huilding  of  Windaor 
c<^st|!;7  ]ii,  Gh'e  &■  hiBtoryorche  lij^liting 
of  l.ondDti  by  tu^hl-  14.  Relaia  what  is 
js^id  rjf  [he  wjirderd,  In  the  tiinea  of  feudal 
SI  rife,  15,  What  happened  to  Gennany, 
between  the  yi'ars  1312  and  13151  Ux  WJiit 
i^SViidof  the  iptroductioti  of  poiatoeB  into 
Europe  1    17^  What  U^*^  oi  %  J»lagus  In 
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oroe  instan- 
j?rove- 
jrorthe 
'  at  two 
ni'  between 
luce  ainong 
k^e  landing 
Kl  22.  flow' 
are  there  In 
GroHj  Hiitain  and  lioh^hfi]  2B.  What  is 
mIJ'+i  American  Rluppjn^.  Ac. if '  »t.  How 
mnO  voluiiiea  wen  ihe^e  in  the  publftKlJ- 
braric-a  of  Europe,  in  l'^9  1    26.  Detail  .ijf 


itfio.s 


2.4De8cribe  vn  state  of  the  chim:h  in 
iht  first  era.  VVi;--  ^  leadijo*^? vents  arc  to 
be,  notioed  in  this  periotJIl^'liat  is  saidol 
the  ap*»<  arance  of  JetiV*  Ciirist  "wi  earth  \ 
Deacribo  J  Jie  general  t»«t ..  "«i«fib^  Gospel; 
under  the  prcacliin|E,«»f  *  ir  apostle^  atid 
oihO"s.  WlMit  is  said  T.f-tiieian  great  p^r- 
^utjohs  of  the  church  1  <>i^>an  i>ccount 
of  eachv  ^nder  these  perHCcutioo*,  how 
'Was  religion  ex/%aiplificd  by  cbnatiafls  1] 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
era,  what  was  the  exteroal  condition  of  the 
church  ?    Wben  did  viiUi  begin  to  arise 


expenaoa  of  Gti^  Britain,  in  war,  sine-;   ^m  within  I    What  did  woikily  prosperity 
l^oSI}  -  .^pvoduceY    In  what  particulara  were  tlie 

disorders  of  the  Charch,  Ac.  manifested  1 


PtrstHt  9tute  ffftevenU  nationa,  in  respect 
io  AgricuUure,  Hoadt^  ^. 

[2.  Give  an  account  of  agriculture.  3.  What 
wait  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  darlc 
agos?  In  wliat  country,  in  modqrn  timps, 
wtrc  they  generally  improved?  W^la^is 
tile  state  of  tlie  roadd  and  bridges  in  Eng- 
land?   What  improvement  hM  recently  , ^     

bt  en  mad^  througliout  Europe,  in  this  re- 1  fellow  labourers  and  patroosi  Into  what 
etpect?  Mention  the  new  roadb  that  have]tDuntric8  did  the  new  ^nicMis  extendi 
beoif  «on»t£ucted. 


Stale  wliat  has  been 
fK>ne  in  the  United  States,  m  respoci:  to 
roa<%and  bHdir*»s.     1   Relate  what  is 

of  canals  in  ViirJbOs  countries.  "  Wh ^j^--^-  

Kaid  of  the  enyjloyment  of  steam  ve^a^s?  ;^as  the  Greek  Church  affected  bv  tfce  re- 


6.  Give  an  account  of  travelling  in  modern 
tim^e.  6.  What  is  Baid  of  me  inQceaae  of 
education?  As  knowledge  extendSfibaa  it 
become  more  profound?.  7.  Munition  Jbe 
[x>kits  of  inipixnje*)«tit  iiig^iernal  condi 
lion.  Whiii,  IS  sanf  oit.' — " 
land?  8.' What  ha* 
of  popvUation  of  late  7  Meuth 
that  are  increasing.  -What  is  teid  pf  Eng- 
land, in.tbfs  respect?  What  of  the  United 
etatesi  U  What  i^  said  of  the  appcoziinar 
tion  of  the  tarner  ctitesps  to  the  highei^  es- 


p€ci€illy  in  «vropean  s^ctety  %    10.' 
ficcomit  of  m^^p^ioud  irafles'and  manufac- 
res  that  hire  sffnmg  trp  6(  flMe,*  in  cot 
ntal  Europe,    whal  is  said,  alsc^of  t 


fttites  that  h«T6  sffnmg  trp  of  hue,*  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  whal  is  8aid,al8CL<of  the 
))i'esenr  inanu(a<^idng  taiduMf  of  Great 
Britain?  Wta«  of  Oie  Unjgdf "flDUds » 
11.  Giv%  an  tcotfont  of  govefliKental  re- 
forms. 1^  I^i^lafe  what  is  doing  ia  the  way 
ofretigkHiaenOerprnes.!  >/ 

0  The  Okrittian  Church,       ^ 

■' 

I.  Mentkmthe  three  distinct  heads  under 
iirfaich  the  affair*^  the  church  are  to  be 
conaidered 


4.  At  thto  coDunenoemeni  of  the  third 
era,  why  was  the  Reformation  of  religion 
needed  ?  What  pn^ionion  of  theChrisUaa 
bodtVulhered  to  the jiq^acy  %  How  did  the 
Prucestant  religion  ^end  at  first  1  How  is 
it  fR>w  spreodkM  1  What  is  the  date  of  the 
Ueformation  r  Who  was  the  testruffleot 
employed  hi  it  1  What  was  the  imokcdiatc 
occasion  of  it  l-O^ho  were  among  Luther's 


When  was  the  Refbrmaf^Q  established  in 
Geq|fony  ?] 

}y  ^^liat  countries  sion  become  PrtMest- 
adt^    What  countries  adheced  to  Rotue? 


volution  in  the  West}  What  couimiesare 
the  seat  of  this  rolif^  1  In  1£89,  what  did 
the  Russian  chnrch  do?-(Wh»t  is  the  cha- 
racter of- tlji©  Bussian  and  Greek  choi  ' " 
.Wh8rf'mVir>r^"»*>ers1  In  what  cbul 
'  Mltey  acattersd?.  What  meana-dfi!  the 
rmI  ctH^y^Wyse  'iyfegaifi  their  lost  pow- 
?  what  causes  have  contribmed  to 
weaken  hor  power,  &c.  ?  What  are  the 
temporal  dominions  0f>t]^e  pope?  What' 
the  nuidberof  hl»  eceles^ftcal  *obwci6? 
Which  are  p^al  countriest  whollyJ  3^*^^ 
chiefly  ?  In  Wiat  Qtfaer  cotiathcs  Wpa- 
pistsfonnd?  Whai-fs  a-g^tieral  division  of 
the  Protestants  1 

1,  Sblate  Uie  history  of  the  Lutlicran 
churdi-  What  is  said  in  regard  to4he  sigt 
tiaticssof  this  churdi  ? 

2.  Ghve^an  account  of  the  Reformed 
chorehea.^  Wliich  ve  they  pnnc^[iailyt 
ti^WVntlcan  yeu  say  of  the  CaivinisisY 
&l>cfipbe  the  Clwrcb  ofEngkhd.  Z.  What 
i^sai(^  IhePresoyietiainKjnrcbof  Scot- 
landl.4  M^of  theMoi^  "  *  -^  " 
an  accoxtefciDf  the  Conj 
England*  6.  1>^ 
church  t>f  flia  Unf 


T 


Mnr^^^uts  7  6.  Give 
eg^iomdists  of  New 
.The  Presbyteiian 
•3 
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